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PKEFACE. 


"  As  one  saith  in  a  brave  kind  of  expression,  the  sun 
never  sets  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  but  ever  shines 
upon  one  part  or  other  of  them."  So  remarked  Bacon 
of  a  country  which  is  now  one  of  the  least  considerable 
of  the  powers  of  Europe,  ignorant  that  one  day  the 
"  brave  expression "  would  be  a  simple  truth  when 
applied  to  his  own.  In  like  manner,  it  perhaps  never 
occurred  to  Gibbon  that  the  phrase  he  seems  to  de- 
light so  much  in  repeating,  "  the  Roman  World," 
might  be  adopted  and  modified  with  more  than  equal 
propriety  by  future  historians  of  the  British  empire. 
Rome  was  great  and  powerful  at  a  time  when  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  mean  and  weak,  but  England  is 
a  giantess  even  among  the  proudest  nations  of  the 
earth ;  and  as  for  the  extent  of  her  territory,  to  use  the 
felicitous  language  of  Webster,  "  her  morning  drum- 
beat following  the  sun,  and  keeping  company  with 
the  hours,  circles  the  earth  daily  with  one  continuous 
and  unbroken  strain  of  its  martial  airs." 


When  tlie  author  of  these  yolunies  was  invited  to 
prepare  a  Survey  of  the  British  world  in  the  east, 
he  was  at  first  of  opinion  that  the  comparative 
smalhiess  of  the  space  to  which  he  was  restricted 
would  prove  a  disadvantage.  But  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  although  it  has  unquestionably  added  to 
his  labour,  it  has  saved  him  from  the  imprudence  of 
entering  into  competition  with  better  writers,  and  enabled 
him  to  produce  a  work  which  will  not  be  subjected  to 
invidious  comparison.  The  intelligent  publishers  saw 
that,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  two  principal  countries 
to  be  treated  of  were  concerned,  a  History,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word,  was  not  wanting :  they  desired 
rather  to  have  the  spirit  and  results  of  history  in  a 
form  at  once  popular  and  practical.  They  knew,  like- 
wise, that  meritorious  Abridgments  already  existed ; 
but  at  any  rate  they  were  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
details  of  such  indices  which,  by  crowding  the  memory, 
render  it  difficult  for  the  reader  to  grasp  and  com- 
prehend the  subject.  The  present  work,  therefore, 
aspires  only  to  give  the  heads  of  knowledge ;  and 
the  author  trusts  that  there  will  be  found  in  it  the 
materials  for  correct  thought  even  where  he  has  been 
unable  to  use  them  aright  himself,  and  that  it  may 
thus  serve  to  stimulate  the  curiosity,  expand  the 
mind,  and  invigorate  the  judgment. 

Thus  much  it  has  been  considered  necessary  to  say, 
in  order  to  explain  any  paucity  of  names  and  other 
details  which  may  be  observed  in  the  following  pages. 
Few   events   of  any    im2)ortance    have   been    voluntarily 


omitted ;  but  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  works  for 
a  personal  account  of  the  actors. 

The  same  restriction  must  be  applied  to  the  com- 
mercial information ;  which  is  intended  to  give  the 
merchant  and  economist  an  idea  of  the  nature,  value, 
and  resources  of  the  various  markets,  and  thus  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  circular  and  price- 
current  that  are  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

In  spelling  proper  names,  the  author  has  had  nothing 
in  view  but  the  practical  nature  of  his  book.  He  has 
adopted,  therefore,  that  mode  of  spelling  to  which  he 
supposed  his  readers  to  be  most  accustomed ;  although 
in  doubtful  cases  he  has  of  course  assumed  the  privilege 
of  a  casting  vote.  The  Arabian  prophet,  for  instance, 
he  has  called  Mahomed  by  way  of  a  compromise  ; 
although,  if  his  own  ear  is  to  be  trusted,  Miihummud 
would  be  nearer  the  sound.  As  for  the  French 
Mehemet,  it  resembles  nothing  in  nature  but  the 
bleat  of  a  goat. 

It  needs  only  be  added  on  this  subject,  that  at  the 
request  of  the  publishers  he  has  refrained  from  encum- 
bering his  pages  with  those  notes  and  references, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  book  of  greater  pretensions, 
might  be  reckoned  indispensable. 

"  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Bermuda,  and  the 
Bahamas,"  says  an  American  writer,  "  overawe  and 
command  the  entire  stretch  of  our  Atlantic  coast ; 
while  the  West  India  Islands  guard  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Canada  environs  us  upon 
our  northern  border :" — to  which  he  might  have  added 


that  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  territory  extends  backwards  to 
the  pole.  But  the  eastern  march  of  England  is  by  far 
the  most  remarkable.  Not  to  mention  Gibraltar  and 
Malta  which  dominate  the  Mediterranean,  the  whole 
outer  coast  of  Africa  is  dotted  with  her  settlements 
and  fortresses  ;  Ascension — Saint  Helena — Mauritius — 
guard  the  intercourse  of  the  two  hemispheres  ;  Hin- 
dostan  is  her  own ;  along  the  shores  of  the  Burman 
dominions,  Siam,  and  the  Malay  peninsula  are  her 
ports  and  her  cities ;  from  Singapore  she  commands 
the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  and  in  China  her  colony  of 
Hong-Kong-,  with  a  magnificence  of  spirit  worthy  of 
lier  destiny,  throws  open  to  the  world  that  commerce 
which  her  arms  had  made  her  own.  But  this  is  not 
all.  A  new  continent  spreads  its  prodigious  expanse 
on  the  ocean  between  India  and  America ;  and  there 
this  modern  mother  of  empires  has  already  planted 
her  standard  round  the  coasts — east,  west,  north,  and 
south  —  and  the  ceaseless  hum  of  English  industry 
mingles  with  the  voice  of  the  Pacific. 

To  describe  the  progress  of  this  eastward  stream,  and 
the  countries  it  fertilizes,  together  with  those  that  lie 
near  its  course,  is  the  object  of  the  work  now  submitted 
to  the  public  ;  and  the  author  can  only  regret  that  the 
execution  of  the  task  is  not  likely  to  harmonize  so 
well  as  he  could  wish  with  the  greatness  and  utility 
of  the  desio-n. 
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BRITISH  WORLD  IN  THE  EAST. 


BOOK   I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF    INDIA  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIME 
TO  THE  DOWNFAL  OF  THE  MAHOMEDAN  EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INDIA   AS    KNOWN   TO    THE   GREEKS. 

The  plateau  of  Central  Asia  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  From  this  elevation  nu- 
merous chains  of  mountains  radiate  on  all  sides,  forming 
the  skeleton  of  the  continent,  distinguishing  climates,  and 
laying  out  the  sites  of  tribes  and  nations.  From  the 
same  original  centre,  we  are  told,  men  first  went  forth  to 
people  the  regions  thus  prepared  for  them  by  nature ; 
and  ever  since,  the  torrent  of  population  has  continued 
to  burst  from  time  to  time  upon  the  world.  The  pro- 
genitors of  mankind  are  usually  divided  by  speculative 
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pliilosopliers  into  different  races,  from  whom  their  de- 
scendants are  supposed  to  derive  both  their  physical  and 
moral  characteristics ;  but  others,  insisting  upon  the  natu- 
ral equality  of  all  human  beings,  derive  them  from  one 
original  stock,  and  ascribe  the  varieties  they  present  to 
the  influence  of  circumstances.  According  to  the  latter 
theory,  the  Hindoos  might  be  regarded  as  merely  a 
tropical  variety  of  the  Caucasian  race ;  the  islanders  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  again,  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween them  and  the  Chinese  ;  while  the  Chinese,  Indo- 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Coreans,  and  the  whole  of  the  Tartar 
tribes,  exhibit  undeniable  proofs  of  consanguinity. 

The  Hindoos  are  described  by  some  as  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  India,  while  others  point  to  the  various  tribes 
still  lurking  in  the  forests,  and  in  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, without  apparent  connection  in  religion  or  manners 
with  the  body  of  the  jieople,  as  being  more  likely  to 
deserve  the  character  of  aborigines.  When  the  Avandcr- 
ing  family  of  man,  however,  first  found  their  way  through 
the  gorges  of  the  Himalaya,  it  was  in  all  probability  in 
small  detachments,  which  may  either  have  been  dislodged 
by  succeeding  and  mightier  tides  of  population,  or  may 
have  fled  to  remote  parts  of  the  country  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  people  to  whom  their  ancestors  had  belonged, 
but  whom  they  had  now  forgotten,  even  in  tradition. 
The  question,  however,  is  of  no  moment  in  a  practical 
work  like  the  present.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  great  body 
of  the  Hindoos  form  a  tribe  so  peculiar  as  to  be  con- 
sidered by  some  a  distinct  race  of  mankind.  But  their 
character,  it  cannot  be  denied,  may  have  been  preserved, 
if  it  was  not  impressed,  by  the  nature  of  their  habitat. 
Their  country  was  at  first  the  fertile  banks  of  rivers  and 
water-courses,  all  besides  remaining  a  desert  till  the  in- 
troduction   of  artificial   irrio^ation.      The    movement    of 
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population  was  no  doubt  rapid  in  a  region  where  the  com- 
mand of  nature  to  increase  and  multiply  was  seconded 
by  warmth  and  abundance  ;  the  human  tide  must,  in  a 
comparatively  early  age,  have  overspread  the  sunny 
valleys  of  Hindostan ;  and  must  then  have  been  hemmed 
in,  or  driven  back  upon  itself,  by  the  ocean  and  the 
Himalaya,  the  Indus  and  the  Brahmapootra. 

The  limits  thus  casually  mentioned  would  seem  to  be 
the  true  boundaries  of  the  country ;  but  the  natural 
division  of  the  task  we  have  essayed  requires  us,  before 
preparing  to  enter  into  the  minuter  questions  of  geogra- 
phy, to  endeavour  to  convey  some  general  idea  of  its 
grand  geological  distinctions.  The  idea,  however,  must 
necessarily  be  vague  and  incomplete,  for  the  materials 
are  scanty,  and  probably  not  so  accurate  as  could  be 
desired.  India,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  be  still  unex- 
plored by  science ;  for  our  information  has  hitherto  been 
chiefly  derived  from  those  meritorious  individuals  who, 
stimulated  by  natural  taste  and  genius,  have  from  time  to 
time  mingled  nobler  studies  with  their  professional  pur- 
suits, and  thrown  upon  war  or  trade  the  lights  of  phi- 
losophy. 

The  Himalaya  chain  is  understood  to  commence  to  the 
northward  of  the  city  of  Cabool,  whence  it  stretches, 
under  the  AfFghan  name  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  to  the  confines 
of  Cashmere,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  forty  geo- 
graphical miles.  Here  it  gives  passage  to  the  Indus,  on 
the  farther  side  of  which,  assuming  its  own  more  appro- 
priate appellation  (meaning  the  Abode  of  Snow),  it 
pursues  a  south-eastern  course,  separating  India  from 
Thibet,  till  it  is  lost  to  observation  in  the  unexplored 
country  beyond  Bhootan,  It  is  supposed,  however,  to 
traverse  afterwards  the  most  southern  provinces  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  gradually  sinking  in  elevation  till  it 
B  2 
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reaches  tlie  Chinese  Sea.  This  stupendous  range  is 
reckoned  the  loftiest  in  the  workl,  affording,  for  at  least  a 
thousand  miles,  a  series  of  elevations  twenty-one  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  various  summits  rising 
beyond  that  height  about  six  thousand  more. 

The  more  elevated  portion  of  the  mountains,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  surveyed,  are  composed  of  primitive  rocks, 
but  more  especially  of  gneiss,  with  only  occasional  veins 
of  granite  intermixed,  and  beds  of  micacious  schist.  The 
other  constituents  are  hornblende-schist,  chlorite-slate, 
and  crystalline  lime-stone,  supporting  clay-slate  and 
flinty  slate ;  with  sand-stone  towards  the  base,  forming  the 
southern  steps  of  the  chain.  No  trace  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered of  volcanic  action  ;  and  these  sublime  mountains 
may  be  supposed  to  retain  the  identical  shape  they  received 
when  the  crust  of  the  globe  was  first  formed.  Neither  are 
their  elevated  parts  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons  which  elsewhere  change  the  aspect  of  nature. 
No  rain  falls  upon  their  heads,  to  freeze  into  glaciers,  and 
be  again  dissolved  into  torrents,  but  their  peaks  of  i:>rimi- 
tive  rock  are  covered  with  eternal  snow.  In  the  names 
given  to  different  parts  of  the  range — Himadri,  Himarat, 
Hiraachil,  and  Himalichil — snow  is  always  the  distin- 
guishing expression.  Himalaya  (the  grand  collective 
appellation),  it  need  hardly  be  added,  is  one  of  the  gods 
of  the  country,  the  father  of  the  holy  Gunga,  and  the  step- 
father of  Siva  the  Destroyer. 

Running  for  a  certain  distance  nearly  parallel  with  this 
range,  there  is  another  of  inferior  elevation,  composed  of 
the  same  materials,  Ijut  with  sand-stone  as  the  principal 
surface  rock,  which  forms  the  southern  barrier  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 

There  are  also  three  mountain  ranges  disposed  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  along  the  sides,  and  across  the  base 
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of  Peninsular  India.*  The  western,  or  Malabar  range, 
commences  at  Kandeisli,  and  stretches  along  the  coast,  at 
a  distance  averaging  about  forty  miles,  till  it  terminates 
near  Cape  Comorin,  overlooking  the  Indian  Ocean. 
During  this  course,  the  primitive  rocks  are  frequently 
seen  above  the  surface,  sometimes  in  peaks  of  granite  six 
thousand  feet  (and  one,  it  is  said,  seventeen  hundred  feet 
more)  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  the  distinguishing- 
geological  feature  is  the  superincumbent  trap  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  range,  and  the  iron  clay,  or  laterite 
in  the  south.  The  former  of  these  basaltic  formations 
confers  upon  the  landscape  a  character  of  wild  and 
romantic  beauty,  the  hills  sometimes  rising  in  vast  ter- 
races, and  sometimes  in  tabular  masses,  with  deep  gulfs 
between;  the  whole  clothed  with  forests  of  teak,  and 
the  other  majestic  trees  of  India. 

The  primitive  rocks  of  the  Continent  rise  again  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  the  elements,  however,  which  compose 
them  being  frequently  in  such  unusual  proportions  as  to 
confuse  the  geologist.  Quartz,  hornblende,  and  dolomite 
are  found,  but  not  in  mountain  masses ;  with  the  recent 
formations  of  lime-stone  and  sand-stone,  the  latter  forming 
a  belt  round  the  whole  island,  between  low  and  high- water 
mark.  The  mountains  here  are  in  continuous  chains,  like 
those  of  the  main  land,  and  rise  in  some  cases  to  the 
elevation  of  five  thousand  feet,  with  one  or  two  peaks  a 
thousand  feet  higher. 

Returning  to  the  Peninsula,  the  eastern,  or  Coromandel 
range  commences  at  the  valley  of  Coimbatoor,  where  it 
may  be  said  to  issue  from  the  western,  or  Malabar  range ; 
and  it  extends  northward  to  about  the  same  latitude, 
where  the  latter  begins.     Its  general  elevation  is  lower, 

*  No  part  of  India  is  a  peninsula,  but  tlie  application  of  the  name  is  now 
so  generally  received,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it. 
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and  for  this  reason  tlie  rivers  wliicli  have  tlieir  sources  in 
the  lofty  table  land  between  the  two  ranges  (which  are 
commonly,  though  improperly  termed  ghauts)  descend, 
with  few  exceptions,  through  its  valleys  and  gorges  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  loftiest  portions  yet  surveyed, 
do  not  greatly  exceed  three  thousand  feet.  The  sides  and 
base  of  the  mountains  are  composed  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  mica  slate,  interspersed  occasionally  with  clay  slate, 
horneblende  slate,  flinty  slate,  chlorite  and  talc  slate,  and 
|)rimitive  or  crystalline  lime-stone. 

The  Vindhya  range  stretches  across  the  country  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  base  of  an  irregular  triangle, 
the  two  other  sides  of  which  are  the  Coromandel  and 
Malabar  chains.  The  Vindhya  mountains,  however,  have 
comparatively  little  geological  connexion  with  the  penin- 
sula farther  than  the  Krishna  river,  and  should  rather  be 
considered  as  a  portion  of  the  general  scheme  of  Central 
India.  The  grand  and  peculiar  feature  of  the  whole  of 
this  surface  is  the  superincumbent  trap,  which  is  said  to 
cover  an  area  of  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 
The  other  rocks  are  granitic,  wdth  sand-stone;  but  the 
whole  of  India  is  peculiarly  barren  of  more  recent  forma- 
tions than  the  latter.  The  coal  strata  are  numerous 
throughout  the  entire  country ;  but  of  these  and  other 
mineral  riches,  we  shall  have  to  treat  in  another  place. 
A  thing  worthy  of  mention,  however,  and  hardly  suscep- 
tible of  explanation  is,  that  the  rarity  of  organic  remains, 
both  in  the  stratified  rocks  and  diluvial  soil,  is  the  most 
striking  phenomenon  in  Indian  geology. 

Connected  with  the  western  limits  of  the  Vindhya 
range,  by  a  curved  line  of  hills,  are  the  Aravulli  moun- 
tains, which  stretch  almost  to  Delhi,  and  serve  as  a 
barrier  between  Central  India  and  the  Avestern  desert. 
These  mountains  rarely  exceed  two  thousand  feet  above 
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the  level  of  the  sea,  although  Mount  Aboo,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  supposed  to  rise  to  the  height  of  five  thou- 
sand.    Their  composition  is  granite,  including  sienite. 

The  Indian  Desert,  a  geological  feature  of  a  different 
kind,  but  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  others,  extends 
laterally  from  the  Aravulli  range  to  the  valley  of  Sinde. 
On  the  north  it  meets  the  valley  of  the  Sutledge,  and  on 
the  south  is  lost  in  the  Runn,  or  great  salt  marsh  of 
Cutcli.  From  Hyderabad,  as  far  north  as  Ooch,  in 
looking  eastward  from  the  river,  the  visible  horizon  is  a 
bulwark  of  sand,  frequently  two  hundred  feet  high, 
guarding  the  valley  of  the  Indus  like  the  wall  of  a 
fortress.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  Desert,  which 
is  well  characterized  by  its  native  name,  Maroosthali,  or 
the  Region  of  Death.  It  consists,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  oases,  of  hills  of  loose  and  heavy  sand,  which  some- 
times change  their  position  and  shapes  at  the  caprice  of 
the  wind,  and  which,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Aravulli  mountains,  would  long  ago  have  submerged  the 
whole  of  Central  India.  The  Runn  is  an  immense 
morass  of  salt  and  mud,  the  area  of  which  is  estimated  at 
eight  thousand  square  miles.  The  salt  deposits  are 
chiefly  formed  by  the  river  Looni,  rising  in  the  Aravulli ; 
and  in  some  places  the  incrustations  are  so  thick  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  snow.  This  line  of  desert, 
whether  of  land  or  salt,  stretching  northward  to  the 
Sutledge,  is  the  grand  defence  of  India  on  the  west.  It 
is  skirted  by  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  beyond  which  the 
sandy  desert  is  continued.  The  country  of  the  Punjab, 
therefore,  forming  the  north-west  corner  between  the 
desert  and  the  Himalaya,  affords  the  only  point  of  access 
in  this  direction  for  an  army. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  region  so  securely  enclosed  within 
natural  barriers  must  have  remained  for  a  considerable 
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period  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Before  the 
veil  was  withdrawn  India  had  arrived  at  maturity ;  and 
the  wandering  Europeans  found,  in  the  country  of  the 
Eastern  "  barbarians,"  a  civilization  as  refined  as  their 
own,  though  so  strange  and  peculiar  as  to  perplex  as 
much  as  it  astonished  them.  Long  before  this  period, 
however,  the  productions  of  India  were  known  in  the 
west  by  means  of  the  southern  Arabians,  who  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  carrier-merchants  of  the  world ;  and 
even  that  early  caravan  which  purchased  the  favourite 
son  of  Jacob  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver  was  loaded  with 
"  spiceries"  as  well  as  the  balm  and  myrrh  of  Canaan  and 
Arabia.  But  in  the  first  ages  of  foreign  commerce  the 
dealers  knew  little  of  each  other,  their  transactions  being 
carried  on  with  mutual  distrust,  and  frequently  in  pro- 
found silence ;  and  for  this  reason  the  wealthy  and 
voluptuous  Egyptians  continued  for  centuries  to  enjoy 
the  luxuries  of  the  East  without  learning  anything  of  the 
country  whence  they  derived  them. 

Five  hundred  and  fourteen  years  before  Christ,  Darius 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  if  we  may  depend  upon  the  sole 
authority  of  Herodotus,  extended  the  Persian  sovereignty 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Indus ;  but  even  if  there  is  no  ex- 
aggeration in  this  statement,  the  fact  does  not  seem  to 
have  dissipated  in  any  considerable  degree  the  ignorance 
which  prevailed  respecting  the  country  and  the  jjeople. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  later,  however, 
Alexander  the  Great  obtained  at  least  a  glimpse  of  that 
region  of  mystery  which  had  so  long  stimulated  the 
curiosity  of  the  world.  After  establishing  his  authority 
in  Persia,  the  conqueror  marched  towards  the  Indus  by 
the  way  of  Candahar,  and  probably  Caliool,  and  crossed 
the  river  at  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Attock.  Tlie 
Jailum   he  is   supposed  to  have   passed   at  Rotas,   the 
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Chenaub  probably  lower  down,  and  the  Eavee  at  Lahore. 
These  three  rivers  are  mentioned  in  classical  story  as  the 
Hydaspes,  the  Acesines,  and  the  Hydraotes.  He  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  the  Sutledge  (Hyphasis),  where  his  en- 
campment is  supposed  to  have  been  somewhere  between 
Adjodin  and  Debalpoor :  at  all  events  it  must  have  been 
as  far  southward  as  the  commencement  of  the  Desert. 
He  next  re-crossed  the  Ravee  and  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chenaub  till  the  flooding  of  the  country  in 
the  rainy  season  compelled  him  to  move  higher  up,  to 
so  great  a  distance  that  five  days  were  afterwards  occu- 
pied in  dropping  down  the  river  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Jailum.  He  next  proceeded  to  Moultan  and  Ooch, 
and  descended  the  Indus  to  Patala,  the  modern  Tatta ; 
whence  he  turned  away  with  his  army  to  return  through 
the  desert  to  Persepolis,  leaving  Nearchus  to  conduct  the 
fleet  along  the  coast  to  the  Euphrates. 

This  expedition  threw  some  light  upon  the  condition  of 
the  frontier  countries  of  India,  but  the  vast  region  within 
the  boundary  line  remained  still  a  land  of  dreams.  Even 
the  intelligence  collected,  apparently  with  so  much  care 
and  minuteness,  by  Alexander's  officers  respecting  the 
Punjab  and  the  Valley  of  the  Indus,  must  be  received 
with  caution.  The  army  was  harassed  by  numerous 
and  powerful  enemies,  and  suffered  so  greatly  by  the 
rains  and  inundations  peculiar  to  a  season  of  the  year 
when  the  operations  even  of  the  native  troops  are  sus- 
pended, that  at  length  its  vexation  terminated  in  down- 
right mutiny.  This  could  not  have  induced  a  state  of 
mind  favourable  for  general  inquiry ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  the  casualties  of  the  seasons  described  with  a 
minuteness  which  is  true  to  this  day,  while  the  reports 
concerning  the  inhabitants,  their  numbers,  manners,  and 
institutions,  may  reasonably  be  suspected  of  exaggeration. 
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A  modern  Indian  might  in  his  jierson  be  taken  for  the 
original  of  the  portrait  drawn  by  Alexander's  generals  of 
the  Hindoo  of  the  Valley  of  the  Indus  ;  but  this  fidelity 
in  a  matter  which  came  under  the  cognizance  of  tlie 
senses,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  bestow  implicit  confi- 
dence upon  the  fact  reported  by  Arrian  on  the  same 
authority,  that  India  to  the  west  of  the  Sutledge  was  in- 
habited by  one  hundred  and  eighteen  nations,  or  that  the 
kingdom  of  Porus,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Punjab 
whose  dominions  consisted  of  the  doab  between  the 
Jailum  and  the  Chenaub,  contained  three  hundred  cities. 
All  we  can  say  with  truth  is,  that  the  country  was 
populous ;  that  the  inhabitants  lived  under  regularly- 
constituted  governments ;  that  some  of  the  more  striking- 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  jieople,  such  as  the  sati, 
and  the  distinctions  of  caste,  were  the  same  as  in  our  own 
day  ;  and  that  a  considerable  traffic  was  in  all  probability 
carried  on  throughout  the  Punjab,  and  down  the  whole 
course  of  the  Indus. 

As  for  the  country  now  called  Hindostan,  it  appears  to 
have  been  divided  among  various  petty  princes,  although 
one  powerful  kingdom,  known  to  the  Macedonians  as  the 
territory  of  the  Prasij,  extended  for  some  distance  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ganges.  This  people  were  prepared  to 
oppose  the  western  adventurers  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  cavalry,  two  hundred  thousand  infantry,  two 
thousand  armed  chariots,  and  many  elephants ;  a  force 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  Alexander  himself,  which, 
when  he  descended  the  Indus,  consisted  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  and  two  hundred  elephants.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  powers  of  Central  India  had 
heard  as  little  of  the  Macedonian  hero  as  he  had  of  them  ; 
or  if  any  report  at  all  reached  them  of  his  advent,  they 
perhaps  looked  upon  the  event  with  more  curiosity  than 
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(li-ead.  After  leaving-  the  Punjab,  he  had  no  further 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  inner 
country,  for  the  great  desert  of  Maroosthali  intervened  ; 
and  on  his  part  he  left  no  inemorials  whatever  of  his 
visit.  His  footsteps  may  be  said  to  have  been  lost  in  the 
inundations  of  the  Indus.  His  march  elsewhere  may  be 
traced  to  this  day  by  the  tumuli  and  coins  which  are 
found  in  its  course ;  and  if  the  written  history  of  the 
expedition  were  lost,  the  traveller,  judging  by  the  monu- 
ments and  sites  of  forgotten  cities,  might  be  able  at  least 
to  say,  "  Here  passed  a  concpieror."  But  on  the  line  of 
the  Indus,  where  so  many  stupendous  events  took  place, 
— where  Alexander,  sweeping  down  the  magnificent  river 
with  his  fleet  of  two  thousand  vessels  and  his  long  array  of 
warriors  and  elephants  marching  on  either  bank,  probably 
felt  himself  in  a  position  of  greater  dignity  than  he  had  ever 
occupied  before, — and  where  the  ambitious  spirit,  which, 
unsatisfied  with  the  honours  of  earth,  aspired  to  a  place 
even  among  the  gods  of  his  country,  felt  no  doubt 
its  fiercest  cravings  after  posthumous  fame, —  here  a  few 
uncertain  etymologies  are  all  the  evidences  of  his  career. 
The  histories  of  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Lagus  live  again  in  the  pages  of  Arrian  and  Quintus 
Curtius ;  but  not  one  monument,  not  one  physical  frag- 
ment of  antiquity,  however  minute,  survives  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  to  attest  the  facts  they  chronicle.  This 
mighty  and  capricious  river  has  obliterated  the  traces 
of  the  hero,  but  the  revolutions  of  two  thousand  years 
have  left  those  of  the  author  as  distinct  as  ever. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  countries  on  the 
west  of  the  Sutledge,  which  had  been  annexed  to  the 
Macedonian  dominion,  made  no  effort  to  regain  their 
independence ;  but  the  Gangetic  people  we  have  men- 
tioned,  the  Prasij,  had  not  relaxed  from  their  warlike 
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attitude,  and  Seleucus  undertook  in  person  an  expedition 
against  them.  He  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded  in 
penetrating  into  Hindostan,  but  no  authentic  record  of 
this  event  has  come  down  to  our  time.  He  concluded  a 
treaty,  however,  with  Sinsarchand,  the  king  of  the  Prasij, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Sandracotta,  by  which  botli 
parties  retained  their  territories.  Seleucus  afterwards 
sent  Megasthenes  (one  of  Alexander's  officers)  as  his 
ambassador  to  Sandracotta ;  but  the  mixture  of  truth 
and  fable  in  such  parts  of  his  relation  as  are  preserved 
by  Strabo  and  others,  renders  him  of  little  use  as  an 
authority.  In  some  geograjihical  points  he  is  sufficiently 
correct ;  but  he  tells  also  of  men  who  used  their  enor- 
mous ears  for  a  cloak,  who  were  born  with  only  one  eye, 
who  were  without  noses,  or  mouths,  whose  heads  were 
shaped  like  a  wedge,  who  were  only  three  sj^ans  in 
height.  Another  embassy,  attended  with  even  smaller 
results  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  was  the  last 
communication  of  the  Syrian  kings  with  India.  They 
appear  to  have  abandoned  their  possessions  in  the  Punjab 
and  on  the  Lower  Indus  soon  after  the  death  of  Seleucus, 
but  at  what  precise  date,  or  under  what  circumstances,  is 
unknown. 

The  intercourse  of  the  princes  of  Bactria,  a  Greek 
kingdom,  between  the  Punjab  and  the  Caspian,  is  in  like 
manner  involved  in  obscurity.  Some  say  that  they  re- 
covered the  delta  of  the  Indus  subdued  by  Alexander, 
and  lost  by  his  successors ;  and  some,  that  they  made 
extensive  conquests  even  in  the  heart  of  India.  No 
more  trace,  however,  was  left  by  them  than  by  the  hero, 
of  some  inconsiderable  fragments  of  whose  empire 
theirs  was  formed  ;  and  after  the  latter  had  existed  for 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  a  horde  of  Tartars  from 
the  confines  of  China  swept  away  for  ever  from  that  part 
of  Asia  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks. 
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From  this  period  to  the  invasion  of  the  Mahoniedans 
the  political  history  of  the  extraordinary  people  whose 
destinies  we  have  undertaken  to  sketch  is  a  blank,  which 
the  learned  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  fill  up.  During 
a  great  part  of  the  space  their  own  chronicles  are  silent, 
although  to  make  up  for  this  they  are  surprisingly  minute 
in  their  description  of  the  events  of  myriads  of  years 
before.  Shut  up  by  natural  barriers  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  their  imagination  had  full  leisure  to  expatiate 
in  the  abysm  of  antiquity.  Possessing  no  relations  with 
other  countries,  which  elsewhere  serve  for  evidences  and 
corrections  of  history,  they  were  able  to  construct  with- 
out contradiction  a  chronology  of  their  own.  But  no 
people  in  the  world  had  less  need  of  exaggeration  in  that 
point ;  for  it  is  evident  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  their  civilization  had  already  reached  its  culminating 
point,  after  which  all  is  degradation,  however  slight,  and 
decline,  hoAvever  gradual. 

The  Hindoo  chronology  cannot  be  received  in  j^art  and 
rejected  in  part,  for  it  is  perfect  in  its  construction  :  we 
must  believe  it  to  be  either  a  sequence  of  facts,  or  a  well- 
imagined  fiction.  Those  writers  who  use  this  very  per- 
fection as  an  argument  in  its  favour,  forget  that  the 
Brahmins  are  as  perfect  in  other  matters  about  which 
they  can  know  as  little.  Their  system  of  geography, 
for  instance,  with  its  seven  deeps,  or  continents,  sepai-ated 
from  each  other  by  an  almost  infinite  ocean,  is  not  more 
wild  than  their  system  of  mortal  time :  and  it  is  not  more 
true.  The  sea,  in  fact,  was  to 'this  hermit  nation,  a  field 
as  vague  and  limitless  as  the  Past,  and  they  plunged  into 
both  with  all  the  fervour  of  an  oriental  imagination. 

If  we  receive  no  guidance,  however,  from  the  native 
chroniclers,  we  are  at  least  able  to  determine,  as  nearly 
as  is  necessary,  the  social  position   of  the  people  when 
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tliey  first  came  in  contact  with  Europeans,  and  to  deduce 
from  liistorical  analogies  tliat  it  must  have  taken  many 
centuries  to  attain  to  the  pitch  of  civiHzation  to  which 
they  had  arrived. 

The  extravagant  accounts  given  by  the  ancients,  how- 
ever, of  the  virtue,  wisdom,  and  happiness  of  the  Indians, 
must  be  classed  with  their  report  of  the  stature  of  the 
Punjab  nations.  The  former,  they  tell  us,  were  philo- 
sophers, and  the  latter  giants ;  by  which  we  merely 
understand  that  Porus  and  his  subjects  were  tall,  and  the 
people  generally  ^^rosperous,  and  living  under  an  orderly 
government.  The  laws  themselves,  however,  have  come 
down  to  our  day,  and  they  throw  a  still  more  distinct  light 
upon  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  long  before 
the  dawn  of  authentic  history. 

The  laws  of  Menu,  the  date  of  whicli  may  be  vaguely 
stated  at  about  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  evidently 
refer  to  a  nation  long  past  the  age  of  barbarism.  Among 
the  subjects  of  legislation  are  the  interest  on  loans,  and 
the  nature  of  pledges  and  other  securities ;  the  division  of 
heritable  property,  partnership  in  business,  purchase  and 
sale,  non-performance  of  agreements  of  various  kinds, 
slander,  disputes  between  husband  and  wife,  respect  and 
politeness,  and  other  matters  Avhich  could  occupy  the 
attention  only  of  a  people  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  body  of 
laws  does  not  form  national  character,  but  is  formed  by 
it.  In  all  probability,  the  code  of  Menu  merely  reduced 
to  writing,  in  a  collective  form,  the  existing  regulations  of 
the  country ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  from  the 
religious  respect  Avhich  they  inculcate  throughout  to 
"immemorial  custom."  If  at  the  date  of  the  compilation, 
the  Hindoos  had  been  in  a  state  of  barbarism  within  the 
memory  of  man,  this  remarkable  injunction  would  never 
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have  hcen  given.  Tlie  laws  of  Menu,  tlicreforc,  although 
indicating  the  state  of  civilization  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  render  us  little  or  no  assistance  in 
determining  how  long  that  state  had  then  existed;  and 
the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  their  refinement  will 
probably  remain  for  ever  a  debatable  ground  for  the 
speculations  of  the  learned.  All  we  know  is,  that  at 
some  period  so  remote  as  to  mock  the  usual  calculations 
of  chronology,  the  Hindoos  must  have  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  civilization,  although  its  kind  may  be  hardly 
intelligible  to  another  people,  refined  not  like  them  by 
the  revolutions  of  time,  but  by  the  collisions  of  the  world. 
The  grand  distinctive  feature  in  Hindoo  civilization,  and 
tlie  circumstance  to  which  it  owes  its  arrest  at  a  certain 
point  of  progress,  is  the  system  of  caste.  Among  other 
ancient  nations  the  same  system  existed,  however  difter- 
ently  modified,  at  the  commencement  of  the  march  of 
refinement ;  but  with  them,  after  having  performed  its 
office,  it  gradually  gave  way  under  the  influence  of  cir- 
cumstances. Among  the  Hindoos,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  religion  of  the  country ;  it 
could  only  be  overwhelmed  in  the  ruins  of  the  temples ; 
and  it  therefore  grew  with  the  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  the  strength  of  civilization.  The  Brahmin  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mouth  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  it  was 
his  province  to  pray,  to  read,  and  to  instruct, — to  be,  in 
fact,  the  representative  of  God  upon  earth ;  the  Chsatrya 
issued  from  his  arm,  and  it  was  his  to  fight  and  to 
govern ;  the  Vaisya  from  his  thigh  or  belly,  and  his  duty 
it  was  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  by  agriculture  and 
traffic ;  the  Sudra  from  his  feet,  and  his  portion  was 
labour  and  servitude.  This  classification  belonging  essen- 
tially to  an  early  stage  of  society,  was  not,  as  elsewhere,  a 
mere  step,  however  important,  in  the  progress  of  the  nation, 
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for  it  existed,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  permanence  of  the 
Braliminical  faith  itself.  After  permitting,  therefore,  as 
much  scope  as  Avas  jiossible,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
the  natural  expansiveness  of  the  human  mind,  it  operated 
like  a  chain  upon  the  people,  confining  their  social  progress 
within  a  certain  limit,  which  only  its  rupture  could  permit 
them  to  pass. 

Let  us  observe  further,  for  this  is  an  important  point 
which  seems  to  have  received  little  attention  from  historians, 
that  it  is  to  the  same  system  of  caste,  and  neither  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  climate,  nor  the  indolence  of  their  disposition, 
that  we  ought  to  attribute  the  supineness  of  the  great  body 
of  Hindoos  under  foreign  invasion.  The  standing  armies 
of  the  princes  comprehended,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  soldier  caste,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  not  merely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms,  but 
forbidden  to  use  them.  The  merchants,  husbandmen, 
and  artificers,  had  no  sympathies  in  common  with  the 
fighters.  Their  occupation  was  as  much  forbidden  to 
them  as  that  of  teaching  or  governing  ;  they  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it ;  and  they  cared  little  about  the 
event  of  a  battle,  provided  they  were  permitted  to  buy 
and  sell,  and  labour  as  usual.  After  a  defeat,  the  soldiers 
had  no  resources  to  fall  back  upon,  no  allies  to  fly  to,  no 
recruits  to  muster,  and  it  was  hopeless  to  rally.  A 
single  battle,  therefore,  was  sufficient  to  decide  the  fate  of 
an  empire ;  and  the  myriads  of  the  people,  taught  from 
infancy  to  believe  that  it  was  not  their  province  to  inter- 
fere, submitted  without  a  murmur  to  a  new  dynasty  of 
which  perhaps  they  knew  not  the  name. 

It  is  related  by  Strabo,  that  Avhile  two  hostile  armies 
were  fighting  in  one  field,  the  peasants  were  ploughing 
or  reaping  in  the  next  field  in  perfect  tranquillity ; 
and  from  this  fact  Robertson  takes  occasion  to  eulogise 
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the  paternal  nature  of  the  government  "  which  paid  such 
attention  to  all  the  different  orders  of  which  the  society 
was  composed,  particularly  the  cultivators  of  the  earth." 
It  is  manifest,  however,  that  this  form  of  government  was 
originally  adapted  only  for  a  rude  people  isolated  from 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  Their  first  collision  with 
a  different  race  was  fatal.  The  first  blow  struck  at 
their  empire  by  warriors  who  acknowledged  no  such  laws 
of  caste  or  of  religion,  laid  it  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

After  the  supposed  Bactrian  expeditions  into  India,  the 
natives  of  the  west  appear  to  have  relinquished  all 
thoughts  of  conquest,  and  to  have  contented  themselves 
with  the  peaceful  emulation  of  trade.  This  intercourse 
we  shall  treat  of  at  large  in  another  place ;  but  before 
dismissing  the  subject  of  ancient  India,  in  its  political 
phasis,  we  are  tempted  by  the  paucity  of  materials  just  to 
mention  the  visit  of  the  sophist,  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  three- 
hundred  and  seventy-three  years  after  Alexander's  expe- 
dition. This  strange  person,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  biogra- 
pher Philostratus,  on  entering  the  Punjab,  found  himself 
in  the  dominions  of  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  royal  philo- 
sopher. He  was  surprised  at  the  noble  simplicity  of  the 
palace  of  Phraotes,  but  observing  no  guards,  nor  other 
ensigns  of  royalty  around,  he  supposed  it  to  be  the  house 
of  some  noble  citizen.  Being  undeceived,  however,  he 
entered  with  three  or  four  persons  who  demanded  an 
audience ;  and  struck  with  the  majestic  air  of  the  king, 
who  was  accompanied  by  a  very  slender  retinue,  he 
accosted  him  through  an  interpreter,  and  congratulated 
him  on  his  apparent  attachment  to  philosophy.  "  The 
law  and  my  own  taste,"  replied  the  prince,  "  alike  keep 
at  a  distance  from  me  the  vanities  of  royalty,  I  use  with 
moderation  the  little  our  ancestors  have  permitted  us  to 
have,  and  although  one  of  the  most  puissant  of  monarchs, 
c 
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I  am  contented  with  that  little.  But  it  is  not  only  to  my 
friends  that  I  give  up  a  portion  of  my  riches,  for  I 
abandon,  also,  a  portion  to  my  enemies,  that  they  may 
suffer  my  subjects  to  live  in  tranquillity.  I  drink  no  wine 
but  when  making  libations  to  the  sun.  I  give  away  the 
spoils  of  the  chase,  finding  my  own  reward  in  the 
exercise.  A  few  vegetables  are  my  ordinary  food."  The 
King  then  dismissed  the  rest  of  the  company,  and 
becoming  more  familiar,  addressed  him  in  Greek,  and 
begged  Apollonius  to  entertain  him  at  supper.  This  the 
astonished  stranger  would  not  hear  of;  and  the  royal 
philosopher,  at  length,  modestly  consenting  to  appropriate 
to  himself  the  honour  of  exercising  hospitahty,  gave  him 
an  elegant  entertainment,  accompanied  with  music. 

This  simplicity,  however,  was  sometimes  contrasted  by 
the  opposite  vice,  an  example  of  which  is  given  by  Plii- 
lostratus  himself;  but  the  most  remarkable  example  of 
luxury  and  effeminacy  is  to  be  found  in  Quintus  Curtius 
and  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Onesicritus,  who  accompa- 
nied the  expedition  of  Alexander.  The  king  of  the 
country  near  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  was  continually 
surrounded  by  a  train  of  women.  He  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  chace,  but  in  following  it  did  not  alight  from 
his  chariot,  he  and  his  concubines  shooting  with  the  bow 
as  they  sat.  Censers  of  silver  were  carried  before  him  to 
perfume  the  road,  and  branches  covered  with  singing- 
birds  waved  around  him.  While  giving  audience  to 
ambassadors,  and  j  udging  causes,  his  women  were  occu- 
pied in  combing  his  hair  and  perfuming  his  feet  and 
hands ;  and  so  jealous  was  he  withal  that  the  crime  of 
earnestly  looking  at  these  handmaids,  or  approaching 
them  within  a  certain  distance,  was  punished  with  death. 

Such  were  the  tales  with  which  the  ancient  world  was 
entertained   respecting  India.      On   both   sides   they  no 
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doubt  possessed  some  foundation  in  truth ;  but  when  the 
light  of  history  begins  to  reappear,  we  shall  see  that 
although  the  vestiges  of  luxury  and  tyranny  are  evident 
enough,  we  may  search  in  vain  for  those  of  the  philo- 
sophical simplicity  of  the  Taxeles.  It  will  be  hardly 
possible  to  recognise  the  Gymnosophists  of  Alexander  in 
the  mendicants  of  a  later  age.  To  the  Greeks  the 
natives  appeared  good  soldiers,  good  farmers,  sober, 
peaceful,  simple,  honest  and  veracious.  Only  a  portion 
of  this  character  remained  to  the  period  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching. The  civilization  of  the  Hindoos  had  long 
reached  the  highest  point  permitted  by  their  politico- 
religious  system,  and  already  all  was  decrepitude  and 
decay. 


c  2 
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CHAPTER  II. 


FROM    THE    FIRST    INROADS    OF    THE    MAHOMEDANS    TO 
THE    FALL    OF    GHIZNI. 

Many  centuries  elapsed,  and  India,  althongli  the  source 
whence  the  western  world  derived  its  dearest  luxuries, 
remained  still  a  sealed  book  to  the  curiosity  of  Europe. 
Debarred  by  the  nature  of  its  institutions  from  that  pro- 
gression of  civilization  which  had  elsewhere  changed  the 
character  and  condition  of  nations,  it  seemed  also  to  be 
protected  by  its  natural  barriers  from  those  tides  of  con- 
quest which  in  other  countries  had  dissolved  into  one 
indistinguishable  mass  so  many  of  the  families  of  man- 
kind. When,  however,  the  first  ten  centuries,  of  the 
Christian  era  had  nearly  passed  away,  the  crisis  of  its 
fate  arrived  ;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  pause  here 
for  an  instant  to  bestow  a  glance  upon  the  nature  of  the 
power  which  operated  such  mighty  changes  both  in  the 
east  and  the  west. 

The    boundaries  of  the    country   which    the    ancients 
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called  Scythia  were  not  a  geographical  limit  imposed  by 
science,  but  merely  the  line  at  which  their  own  know- 
ledge terminated.  Scythia  extended  in  reality  from  the 
embouchure  of  the  Danube  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  a  dis- 
tance of  five  thousand  miles ;  and  laterally  from  the 
northern  frontiers  of  China  to  the  deserts  of  Siberia, 
and  from  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  further  steppes 
of  Mount  Imaus.  This  vast  region  was  occupied  by 
various  denominations  of  Tartars,  for  the  most  part 
known  as  Huns,  who  were  distinguished  from  other 
barbarians  by  living  in  tents,  and  roaming  from  pasture 
to  pasture.  Their  only  wealth  consisted  in  the  moveable 
property  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  their  only  power  in 
their  courage  and  their  swords.  In  their  foreign  wars 
they  were  always  the  invaders,  for  it  was  unlikely  that 
they  should  themselves  be  hunted,  for  nothing  more 
valuable  than  cattle,  in  the  pathless  deserts  of  Central 
Asia.  Robbers  from  choice  and  vagabonds  from  ne- 
cessity, the  wild  life  they  led  rendered  them  daring, 
hardy,  and  relentless  to  a  degree  which  civilized  men  can 
scarcely  comprehend. 

In  the  third  century  before  our  era  a  wall  fifteen 
hundred  miles  in  length  was  built,  and  in  vain,  to  protect 
the  Chinese  empire  from  the  incursions  of  the  Tanjous, 
then  the  dominant  power  of  this  Scythian  race.  A 
tribute  of  money,  and  silk,  and  beautiful  virgins,  was 
found  to  be  more  effective  by  some  of  the  emperors  ;  till 
at  length  Vouti,  the  fifth  of  the  Han  dynasty,  after  a 
series  of  successful  wars,  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the 
dominion  of  the  Huns,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
utterly  destroyed  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  Era.  Some  of  the  vanquished  tribes  re- 
tired towards  the  south,  and  were  permitted  to  guard 
the   empire  they  had  formerly  insulted ;  some  mingled 
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with  their  enemies,  the  Sienpi,  now  the  dominant  tribe  of 
Tartars;  some,  marching  westward,  overthrew,  (as  we  have 
ah-eady  noticed)  the  Bactrian  kingdom  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander  ;  and  some,  whose  destiny  it  was  to  revolu- 
tionize Europe,  pushed  forward  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 

The  fortunes  of  barbarians,  however,  are  always  hidden 
in  mj^stery  till  they  receive  reflected  light  from  the  con- 
tact of  ci^^lized  nations ;  and  for  this  reason  we  know 
little  of  the  history  of  the  Huns  till  the  fourth  century, 
when  we  find  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Alani,  a 
great  Scythian  people  of  the  north  whom  they  had  sub- 
dued, sweeping  like  a  tempest  upon  the  empire  of  the 
Goths  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine.  Their 
appearance  spread  everywhere  terror  and  dismay.  Alike 
hideous  in  aspect  and  brutal  in  manners,  these  wandering 
shepherds  seemed  to  have  little  in  common  with  our 
nature,  and  were  supposed  by  their  victims  to  have 
sprung  from  the  horrible  loves  of  human  sorceresses 
with  the  demons  of  the  Scythian  desert.  The  resistance 
of  the  Goths  against  such  enemies  was  feeble,  and  they 
at  length  fled  to  the  Danube  and  implored  permission  of 
Valens  to  take  refuge  within  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
Roman  empire  of  the  East.  The  fated  emperor  com- 
plied, but  with  a  generosity  strangely  mingled  with  insult 
and  outrage  ;  the  Goths  turned  their  arms  against  their 
quasi  protectors ;  and  soon  the  mighty  Attila  followed 
with  his  countless  Huns  to  precipitate  the  downfall  of 
the  colossus  of  the  world. 

The  next  rulers  of  the  shepherd  nations  of  Scythia 
were  the  Turks  of  Mount  Imaus,  who  entered  into  relat- 
ions both  of  i^eace  and  war  with  the  Chinese,  Persians 
and  Romans ;  and  who  conquered  the  Huns  of  Bactria, 
by  that  time  no  longer  a  horde  of  wandering  Tartars  but 
a  commercial  and  a  warlike  people  who  ruled  in  Eastern 
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Persia  and  to  tlie  banks  of  the  Indus.  This  early  Turkish 
empire,  however,  lasted  only  two  hundred  years ;  hut  even 
after  its  dissolution,  the  fragments,  each  a  great  and  inde- 
pendent state,  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
the  Scythian  desert,  while  many  of  the  thrones  of  Asia 
continued  to  be  filled  by  sovereigns  of  Turkish  extraction. 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  word  "  Tartar"  is  used 
with  little  discrimination  by  European  writers  to  desig- 
nate generally  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  Scythian  region. 
In  reality  there  are  in  that  region  at  least  three  distinct 
languages,  and  consequently  as  many  nations,  viz.,  the 
Turks,  Moguls,  and  Manchous,  besides  various  branches 
exhibiting  greater  or  less  evidence  of  consanguinity  with 
the  parent  stock.  These  nations,  however,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  a  country.  From  the  first  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  devastation  of  the  distant  west  down  to  a 
late  period,  they  appear  to  have  been  constantly  changing 
their  position  according  to  the  fortunes  of  war.  At  pre- 
sent the  Turks,  whether  under  the  name  of  Uzbeks, 
Turcomans,  or  Ottomans,  are  in  the  west,  the  Manchous 
in  the  east,  and  the  Moguls  in  the  centre. 

In  the  seventh  century,  when  on  one  hand  the  Roman 
colossus  was  already  in  ruins,  and  on  the  other  the  great 
empire  of  Persia  tottered  to  its  fall  through  internal 
decay,  a  new  and  extraordinary  power  arose  in  that 
peninsular  corner  of  Asia  which  divides  it  from  the 
African  continent.  Arabia,  with  the  partial  exception  of 
the  line  of  country  bordering  on  the  Indian  sea,  is  nothing- 
more  than  a  great  desert  dotted  here  and  there  with  oases 
of  comparative  fertility  ;  and  from  these  solitudes,  the 
natural  cradle  of  a  wild  independence,  there  came  forth 
a  prophet-king  who  was  destined  to  exercise  a  mighty 
influence  not  merely  on  the  hordes  of  the  Scythian 
desert,    but  on  the  civilised  world.     The  Christianity  of 
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the  holy  Scriptures  was  by  this  time  a  forgotten  dream. 
The  mother  of  Jesus,  a  poor,  weak,  helpless  woman, 
whom  in  dying  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  love  and  protec- 
tion of  one  of  his  disciples,  had  nearly  driven  her  eternal 
Son  out  of  the  temple.  The  images  of  saints  and  virgins 
had  taken  the  place  of  those  of  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  profane  antiquity,  and  many  of  the  splendid  absurdi- 
ties which  had  drawn  down  upon  Paganigpm  the  thunders 
of  Paul  were  forcibly  dove-tailed  into  the  pure  and  sim- 
ple gospel  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee.  The  Catholic 
Church  was  no  longer  Catholic  ;  it  was  divided  into  sects 
and  schisms  ;  and  instead  of  love  and  charity,  all  Chris- 
tendom was  full  of  hatred  and  persecution.  At  this 
moment,  there  came  a  voice  crying  from  the  wilderness  of 
Arabia,  There  is  but  one  God.  This,  and  this  alone, 
was  the  original  message  of  Mahomed ;  although  when 
persecution  had  compelled  him  to  draw  the  sword,  and 
the  zeal  of  proselytism  became  powerful  even  to  phrenzy, 
many  fables  were  appended.  His  religion  was  the  reli- 
gion of  simplicity  and  nature  as  contradistinguished  from 
that  of  myths  and  symbols  ;  and  although  it  had  little 
effect  upon  refined  or  sophisticated  minds,  or  upon  those 
of  the  vulgar  which  were  filled  even  with  a  spurious 
Christianity,  it  found  ready  converts  among  the  Asiatic 
nations.  Mahomedanism  was  soon  the  faith  of  all  Arabia, 
and  the  standard  of  the  Prophet  went  forth  from  its 
native  deserts  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  all  Persia  was 
subdued  by  the  Arabs,  who  pushed  their  frontier  to  the 
Oxus,  the  Indus,  and  the  sea ;  their  eastern  dominion 
comprehending  those  branches  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
called  the  mountains  of  Ghor,  the  Solimaun  mountains  of 
the  AfFghans,  and  the  Meci*an  mountains  of  the  Beloo- 
ches.     Their  religion,  however,  was  not  confined  by  the 
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boundaries  of  empire,  but  spread  gradually  throughout 
the  Tartar  nations,  and  penetrated  into  China,  the  Malay 
country,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  where  their  arms 
were  never  heard  of.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  the  Arabs  'subdued  a  portion  of  the  Hindoo 
territory  along  the  line  of  the  Indus,  and  contemplated, 
it  is  said,  an  expedition  to  Canouj  ;  but  in  thirty-six 
years,  by  some  revolution  of  which  the  particulars  remain 
unknown,  they  were  driven  out  of  India  by  the  Rajpoots. 
After  the  death  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  the 
Arabian  empire  began  to  fall  in  pieces,  and  most  of  the 
governments  of  provinces  became  hereditary.  Among 
these  viceroys  the  most  distinguished  was  Ismael  Sa- 
mani,  who  thus  founded  the  Samanian  dynasty  of  the  kings 
of  Persia  ;  which  race  of  princes  continued  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years,  till  their  power  in  turn  was  set 
aside  by  one  of  their  own  provincial  governors.  This 
was  Alptegin,  a  Turkish  slave,  who  ruled  for  the  empire 
in  Khorasan,  a  province  which  comprehended  the  whole 
of  the  Bactria  of  the  ancients  ;  and  who  in  general  had  a 
substitute  in  Ghizni,  the  capital  of  Zabulistan,  in  order  to 
keep  possession  of  the  mountainous  region  extending  to  the 
Indus.  It  appears,  however,  that  at  this  time  the  wilder 
portions  of  the  Affghan  territory  were  only  nominally 
subject  to  the  Persian  government ;  the  chiefs  living  in 
the  same  kind  of  rude  independence  which  is  observable 
to-day.  Alptegin  took  up  his  residence  at  Ghizni,  and 
forced  his  former  master  to  ratify  by  treaty  the  right  of  his 
family  to  the  possessions  they  had  seized  ;  and  after  his 
death,  and  that  of  his  son,  who  survived  his  father  only 
two  years,  the  army  raised  to  the  throne  of  Ghizni  their 
general,  Sebektegin,  also  a  Turkish  slave,  who  was  origin- 
ally a  private  horseman  in  the  service  of  him  whom  he 
succeeded  in  the  kingdom.     This  prince  carried  his  arms 
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across  tlie  Indus  into  Lahore ;  but  his  son,  Mahmood 
of  Ghizni,  was  tlie  first — though  not  the  last — of  the 
Tartar  race  who  became  memorable  in  the  wars  of  India. 

In  order  to  com})rehend  more  easil}'  the  Indian  opera- 
tions of  Mahmood,  which  paved  the  way  for  tlie 
AfFghan  conquest  two  centuries  afterwards,  and  two 
centuries  later  still  for  the  dynasty  of  the  shepherd-kings 
of  Scythia,  the  shadow  of  which  mocks  the  throne  of 
Delhi  to  tliis  day,  it  will  he  necessary  to  inquire  into  tlie 
jiolitical  state  of  Hindostan  at  the  period  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived. 

The  country  appears  to  have  been  then  divided,  and 
])crhaps  was  so  for  centuries  before,  among  a  host  of 
subordinate  chiefs,  each  owning  homage  to  one  of  four 
considerable  states.  These  four  were,  Delhi,  under  the 
Chohans ;  Canouj,  under  the  Rahtores;  Mewar  under 
the  Ghilotes;  and  Anhulwarra  under  the  Chauras  and 
Salankhis.  Dellii  included  the  territory  westward  from 
the  Ara^^Illi  to  the  Indus,  and  northward  to  the  Hima- 
laya ;  Canouj  extended  eastward  to  Benares,  and  com- 
prehended a  portion  of  Bundelkund;  and  Mewar  and 
Anhulwarra  consisted  probably  of  the  present  Mewar 
iuid  Malwa,  and  thence  to  the  Lower  Indus  and  the  sea. 
In  this  scheme,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Colonel  Tod, 
the  whole  of  Peninsular  India,  and  a  great  })art  of  Ben<2:al, 
it  will  be  observ^ed,  are  not  mentioned.  Canouj  was  the 
principal  city  of  India,  and  is  said  to  have  been  thirty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  of  extraordinary  grandeur;  but 
its  principal  interest  with  the  scholar  consists  in  its  claim 
to  l^e  considered  the  Palibothra  of  the  ancients.  The 
geographer  D'Anville  pronounces  against  this  claim, 
and  in  favour  of  Allahabad,  and  Robertson  follows  the 
authority.  Major  Rennel,  however,  adduces  a  variety  of 
evidence,  showing  the  probability  of  its  having  been  the 
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place  (mentioned  as  Palibothra)  where  the  ambassadors 
of  Seleucus  were  received ;  and  he  might  have  added — as 
no  one  doubts  the  contemporaneous  existence  of  Canouj — 
that  even  so  inaccurate  an  observer  as  Eratosthenes  coulf] 
hardly  have  passed  without  mention  this  vast  city,  which 
he  must  have  approached  within  a  trifling  distance  on  his 
route  to  Allahabad.  Such  considerations  are  of  especial 
weight  in  a  question  where  science  is  at  fault.  The  distan- 
ces of  Ptolemy  relied  upon  in  this  instance  by  Major 
Rennel,  are  usually  so  inaccurate  as  to  deserve  no  credit 
at  all ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  Indian  rivers  are  so  great,  that  but  little  import- 
ance can  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  Calini  presents 
no  longer  to-day  the  appearance  of  that  third-rate  stream, 
near  the  confluence  of  which  with  the  Ganges  Palibothra 
was  said  two  thousand  years  ago  to  be  situated.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  Canouj  was  now,  no  doubt,  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Indian  kingdoms,  and  its 
monarch  is  reported  to  have  defeated  the  king  of  Anhul- 
warra,  and  extended  his  dominions  beyond  the  Nerljiidda. 
Megasthenes  relates  that  he  had  an  audience  of  Sandra- 
cotta,  in  the  midst  of  an  encampment  of  four  hundred 
thousand  troops  ;  and  the  Sooraj  Prakas,  a  bardic  history, 
quoted  by  Colonel  Tod,  computes  the  army  of  Canouj  at 
eighty  thousand  men  in  armour,  thirty  thousand  horse 
covered  with  quilted  mail,  three  hundred  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  two  hundred  thousand  bowmen  and  battle- 
axes,  besides  "a  cloud  of  elephants,  bearing  warriors." 
This  will  admit  of  enormous  reductions,  and  still 
leave  Canouj  a  great  military  state.  It  was  a  feudal 
state,  however,  embroiled  in  perpetual  wars  with  its 
neighbours,  and  carefully  hedged  round  by  the  laws  of 
caste  from  that  principle  of  democracy  which  in  Europe 
converted  clans  of  robbers  into  great  nations.     The  four 
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kings  of  India  worried  each  other  with  incessant  strife ; 
while  the  great  mass  of  the  population  looked  calmly  on, 
sowing  and  reaping  as  usual,  and  neither  caring  nor  per- 
haps knowing  under  which  government  they  lived.  Thus 
the  wheel  of  fortune  went  round,  and  Hindostan  became 
more  and  more  prepared  every  day  to  receive  the  yoke  of 
a  stranger.  Who  could  foresee  that  all  this  splendour  of 
feudality  should  one  day  fade  at  the  approach  of  the  wan- 
dering shepherds  of  Scythia?  Who  could  dream  that  Tar- 
tar and  Hindoo  alike  should  eventually  quail  before  the 
genius  of  some  western  islanders,  whose  sires  were  naked 
and  painted  savages,  shivering  in  their  ancestral  woods  at  a 
time  when  the  refined  Greeks  were  astonished  to  behold 
beyond  the  Indus  a  people  more  refined  than  themselves  ? 

Mahmood's  first  expedition  into  India  took  place  in 
the  year  1000.  He  was  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peshawur  by  the  monarch  of  Lahore,  whom  he  defeated 
and  took  prisoner,  but  afterwards  released.  He  then 
penetrated  to  Butinda  beyond  the  Sutledge,  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  royal  residences  of  Lahore,  with  the 
spoils  of  which  he  returned  to  Ghizni,  The  conquered 
king,  upon  these  reverses,  transferred  his  crown  to  his 
son,  and  died  upon  a  funeral  pile  which  he  kindled  with  his 
own  hands. 

In  the  second  expedition,  the  Rajah  of  Bhattia,  on  the 
southern  side  of  Moultan,  was  defeated,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  and  after  the  decisive  conflict  fell  upon 
his  own  sword.  Another  expedition,  from  which  he  was 
called  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  sufficed  to 
re-conquer  Moultan,  which  had  revolted  ;  but  the  fourth 
was  of  a  more  important  nature,  as  he  had  to  meet  a 
confederacy  of  native  princes,  some  of  them  the  rulers  of 
the  principal  kingdoms  of  India.  Mahmood  was  discon- 
certed by  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  army  he  had 
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yet  seen,  and  which  did  not  wait  for  his  entering  its 
country,  but  marched  to  the  confines  of  Peshawur  to 
give  him  battle.  The  Ghiznivide  halted,  and  entrenched 
himself  in  his  camp  for  forty  days,  exposed  to  continual 
assaults  and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  his  troops.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Hindoos  increased  as  this  inaction  of 
their  enemy  continued.  It  was  not  a  war  of  prince 
against  prince,  but  of  faith  against  faith ;  and  even  the 
women  at  a  distance  contributed  their  golden  ornaments 
towards  the  defence  of  the  gods  of  their  country.  An 
accidental  circumstance,  however,  rendered  all  unavailing. 
The  elephant  of  the  prince  of  Lahore,  who  was  the 
Indian  commander-in-chief,  was  seen  to  wheel  suddenly 
and  fly  from  the  field  ;  and  the  Hindoos,  supposing  them- 
selves to  be  deserted  by  their  general,  were  seized  with 
a  panic,  and  after  a  faint  effort  to  recover  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  and  were  slaughtered  to  the  number  of  twenty 
thousand  in  their  flight. 

In  Colonel  Dow's  Ferishta  the  cause  of  the  elephant's 
terror  is  said  to  have  been  "  the  report  of  a  gun ;"  and  in 
General  Briggs's  translation,  the  excellencies  of  which 
have  rendered  the  former  work  nearly  obsolete,  it  is  made 
*'  cannon  and  musketry,"  which,  however,  he  suggests,  a 
very  slight  change  in  the  diacritical  points  in  the  Persian, 
would  turn  into  "  naphtha  balls  and  arrows."  Mr.  Elpliin- 
stone,  in  his  excellent  History,  calls  it  simply  "  flights  of 
arrows,"  but  this  merely  evades  without  explaining  the 
supposed  anachronism.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  supposition  that  a  kind  of  Greek  fire  may  have  been 
used  by  the  Persians.  That  fire-arms  of  some  kind  were 
found  in  India  by  Alexander,  may  be  inferred  from  a 
passage  in  Quintus  Curtius  ;  and  their  use  in  battle  is 
prohibited  in  the  most  ancient  laws  of  the  Hindoos,  being 
therein   classed   with   deceitful   machines    and    poisoned 
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weapons.  The  word  in  Sanscrit,  Mr.  Halhed  tells  us,  is 
agnee  shastu,  a  weapon  of  fire,  which  is  described  as  an 
arrow  tipped  with  fire,  and  discharged  upon  the  enemy 
from  a  bamboo.  Cannon,  in  the  same  idiom,  are  the 
shet-agnee,  the  weapon  that  kills  a  hundred  men  at  once. 

Mahmood  left  the  Indians  no  time  to  rally,  but  fol- 
lowed them  promptly  into  the  Punjab,  where  he  directed 
his  arms  against  a  temple  in  the  Kohistan,  or  hilly 
country.  This  place  was  in  the  territory  of  Nagarcot, 
and  near  the  town  of  Kangra,  and  was  supposed  by  the 
Hindoos  to  have  been  the  immediate  workmanship  of  the 
divinity.  Abul  Fazel  relates,  as  an  instance  of  its 
sanctity,  that  the  pilgrims  who  frequented  it  in  his  time 
were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  out  their  tongues,  which 
grew  again  in  two  or  three  days.  In  the  time  of  Mah- 
mood the  offerings  seem  to  have  been  of  more  value,  for  the 
booty  carried  off  by  the  illustrious  robber  in  gold,  silver, 
pearls,  corals,  diamonds,  and  rubies,  was  so  prodigious, 
that  on  liis  return  to  Ghizni  he  held  a  magnificent  festival 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  to  his  subjects  the  riches  of 
India. 

A  short  time  Avas  now  spent  in  reducing  the  Ghorian 
country,  (and  thus  establishing  a  feud  which  was  destined 
to  have  prodigious  consequences  both  for  the  slave-kings 
of  Ghizni  and  for  India),  and  in  another  expedition  to 
Moultan,  Avhence  Mahmood,  whose  grand  object  through- 
out seems  to  have  been  plunder,  directed  his  march 
against  Tanesar,  near  the  Jumna,  where  there  was 
another  rich  and  holy  temple  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  the  Delhi  prince,  with 
whom  he  was  allied  by  treaty,  he  sacked  both  city  and 
temple  before  any  means  could  be  taken  to  oppose  him. 
The  interference,  however,  of  the  Rajah  of  Delhi,  and 
his  despatch  of  messengers  to  acquaint  the  other  chiefs 
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Math  the  sacrilegious  purpose  of  Mahmood,  drew  upon 
him  the  indignation  of  the  conqueror.  Marching  from 
Tanesar  he  captured  the  city,  and  but  for  prudential  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  submission 
of  Moultan,  would  have  annexed  the  kingdom  to  his 
dominions.  He  returned,  therefore,  to  Ghizni,  loaded  with 
new  riches,  and  encumbered  with  forty  thousand  captives. 

The  conquest  of  Transoxiana  next  occupied  the  Sultan ; 
but  as  soon  as  this  was  completed,  he  returned  to  the 
cherished  business  of  his  life,  and  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  set  out  on  a 
new  and  more  ambitious  expedition  into  India.  He 
marched  upon  Canouj,  a  journey  of  three  months,  and 
presenting  himself  suddenly  before  this  celebrated  capital, 
the  Rajali,  in  utter  consternation,  came  out  and  delivered 
himself  and  family  into  his  hands.  Mahmood  spared  the 
city,  and  then  proceeded  to  Mattra,  or  Mathura,  a  town 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jumna,  which  is  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  geographers,  and  celebrated  in  mythology  as 
the  scene  of  the  birth  and  early  adventures  of  Krishna, 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Hindoo  deities,  and  the 
hero  of  the  poem  called  the  "  Maha  Bharat."  Here  the 
idols  were  broken  and  the  temples  plundered ;  the  images 
yielding  an  incredible  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
their  eyes  precious  stones  of  incalculable  value.  Munj 
met  with  a  similar  fate  ;  and  the  Sultan  then  returned 
to  Ghizni  loaded  as  usual  with  spoil. 

Two  other  inroads  into  the  interior  of  India  produced 
no  result,  but  the  important  one  of  the  permanent  occu- 
pation of  the  Punjab,  to  which  circumstances  gave  rise ; 
and  then  the  mighty  Iconoclast  set  out  on  his  last  expedi- 
tion for  the  overthrow  of  idols,  and  the  plunder  of  the  Pagan 
temples.  Somnath  was  this  time  his  destination.  It  was 
situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Guzerat,  and  was 
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the  richest  and  best  frequented  place  of  worship  in 
the  country.  His  army  reached  Mouhan  in  October, 
1024,  and  crossed  the  desert,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  breadth,  to  Ajmeer,  which  they  plundered  ;  and 
thence,  skirting  southward  the  Aravulli  mountains,  they 
came  to  Anhulwarra,  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  which  the 
Rajah  abandoned  with  precipitation.  They  at  length 
reached  Somnath,  a  lofty  fortress  seated  on  a  narrow 
peninsula,  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  The 
defenders,  trusting  to  their  own  strength,  and  that  of 
their  gods,  were  undismayed  at  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  assault  was  repeated  without  effect  for 
three  days.  On  the  third  day  the  neighbouring  princes, 
coming  to  the  relief  of  the  temple,  gave  Mahmood  battle 
without  the  walls,  and  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter; 
on  seeing  AA'hich,  the  garrison  suddenly  gave  up  hopes  of 
defence,  and  took  to  their  boats,  to  the  number  of  four 
thousand  men,  leaving  the  victorious  Sultan  to  enter  the 
temple  unopposed. 

Somnath,  in  the  time  of  eclipses,  we  are  told,  numbered 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  worshippers  at  one  moment ;  it 
was  endowed  with  the  revenue  of  two  thousand  villages  ; 
and  every  morning  and  evening  the  idol  was  bathed  in 
water  brought  from  the  Ganges,  upwards  of  a  thousand 
miles  distant.  There  were  two  thousand  Brahmins  who 
officiated  as  priests ;  five  hundred  dancing-girls,  remark- 
able either  for  their  beauty  or  birth,  the  Rajahs  considering 
it  an  honour  to  have  their  daughters  admitted  ;  three 
hundred  musicians,  and  three  hundred  barbers  to  shave 
the  devotees  before  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
presence  of  the  idol.  The  lofty  roof  was  supported  by 
fifty-six  columns,  richly  carved  and  ornamented  with 
precious  stones ;  and  in  the  midst,  upheld  by  a  golden 
chain,  hung  a  lamp  capable  of  illuminating  the   whole 
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The  idol,  according  to  Professor  Wilson,  was  merely  a 
cylinder  of  stone,  the  symbol  of  the  reproductive  power  of 
nature,  but  in  Ferishta's  account,  it  was  a  hollow  image 
five  yards  high,  two  of  which  were  buried  in  the  ground, 
and  the  interior  filled  with  jewels,  which  burst  forth  at 
the  blows  of  the  Iconoclast.  Mahmood,  it  is  said,  was 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  mighty  ransom  to  spare  the 
idol ;  but  disdaining  to  be  a  seller  of  images,  he  struck 
the  blow  which  produced  a  torrent  of  riches  greatly  ex- 
ceeding in  value  all  his  former  captures. 

After  this,  he  spent  some  time  in  Anhulwarra,  moved 
thereto  by  the  report  that  there  were  diamond  mines  in 
Guzerat,  or  as  others  say,  to  concoct  plans  for  possessing 
himself,  by  means  of  a  fleet,  of  the  gold  and  ruby  mines 
of  Ceylon  and  Pegu.  But  it  was  at  length  necessary  to 
attend  to  his  own  safety,  for  the  dispossessed  princes  were 
gathering  like  vultures  round  his  wearied  and  diminished 
army ;  and  instead  of  proceeding  by  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  (which  Mr,  Elphinstone  considers  may  have 
been  rendered  impossible  by  the  Runn  being  in  that 
age  covered  by  the  sea)  he  took  the  route  of  the  desert 
to  the  Punjab.  In  addition  to  fatigue  and  thirst,  to 
the  burning  sun  and  the  scorching  sand,  they  were  led 
out  of  their  way  by  the  guides,  who,  on  being  tortured, 
confessed  that  they  were  priests  of  Somnath !  Some 
dropped  down  dead  upon  the  desert,  some  became  raving 
mad, — all  were  in  despair,  till  at  length  they  fell  in  with 
a  pool  of  water,  and  were  able  to  pursue  their  dreadful 
journey  to  Moultan. 

During  the  decline  of  the  Caliphate,  various  movements 
had  taken  place  among  the  eastern  Turks,  which  ought 
to  have  caused  some  alarm  ;  but  those  Turkish  slaves 
who  aspired  to  the  Persian  throne,  or  set  its  power  at 
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defiance,  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise  tlie  immigra- 
tions of  their  wild  countrymen,  who  recruited  their  armies, 
and  from  whom  they  hoped  to  derive  assistance  when 
necessary.  This  short-sighted  jjohcy  was  pursued  to  so 
dangerous  an  extent  by  Mahmood,  that  Avhen  at  lengtli 
it  was  necessary  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  Seljuk 
tribe,  his  general  was  met  by  them  in  the  field  and 
defeated  in  a  bloody  action.  This  brought  the  Sultan 
himself  to  the  spot,  and  he  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
country,  and  sending  away  the  more  obnoxious  tribes 
beyond  the  Oxus  ;  but  the  ferment  had  only  changed  its 
scene,  not  its  character  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  his  son  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  still  bloodier  day  of  Zendecan,  which 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Persia  the  dynasty  of  the  shepherd 
kings,  whose  descendants  fill  that  of  Constantinople  at 
this  day. 

Mahmood's  last  transactions  were  the  invasion  of  Persian 
Irak,  the  territory  extending  westward  from  the  frontiers 
of  Khorasan,  the  seizure  of  its  prince  and  his  treasure,  and 
the  slaughter,  in  cold  blood,  of  some  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  who  had  opposed  him.  He  then  returned  to 
Gliizni,  where  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  illness. 
Feeling  the  approach  of  death,  he  commanded  those 
treasures  which  it  had  been  the  business  of  his  life  to 
amass,  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  took  leave  of 
them  with  tears  and  lamentations.  The  next  day  his 
army,  his  elephants,  camels,  horses,  and  chariots,  all  were 
paraded  before  him,  and  the  dying  monarch  wept  again 
as  he  fixed  a  long  last  look  upon  the  trappings  of  his 
power,  and  the  instruments  of  his  ambition.  On  the  29th 
of  April,  1030,  he  expired. 

The  character  of  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  has  probably  been 
over-rated  by  historians.  To  the  native  courage  of  the 
Turkish  soldier  he  united  the  skill   and    forethouoht  of 
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tlie   general,   but   this   is  his   highest   praise.      All   the 
elements  of  power  were  within   his   grasp, — the   whole 
eastern  world  seemed  to  offer  itself  to  his  sceptre ;  but 
his  low  ambition  was  satisfied  with  the  plunder  of  India. 
He  did  not  fight  for  conquest,  but  for  gold,  and  with  the 
exception  of  some  patronage  which   he  bestowed  upon 
literature  and  the  arts,  his  treasure  was  spent  ujjon  no 
objects  of  public  utility.     Even  this  patronage  derives  a 
great  part  of  its  lustre  from  its  rarity  in  that  age  ;  and  the 
sums  which  he  awarded  to  learned  men,  if  compared  with 
his  enormous  wealth,  appear  mean  and  insignificant.     A 
great  epic  poem  was  produced  by  Ferdousi,  under  his 
auspices  ;  but  on  its  completion  after  thirty  years'  labour, 
the  taste,  and  even  the  justice  of  Malimood  was  overruled 
by  his  avarice,  and  the  reward  he  offered  was  so  inade- 
quate, that  the  illustrious  Persian,  rejecting  the  pittance, 
retired  from  the  court,  and  gave  vent  to  his  scorn  and 
indignation    in    a    burning    satire.      It    must    be    said, 
however,  that  the  Sultan  afterwards  forgave  the  satire, 
and  sent  its  author  a  sum  as  ample  as  his  original  expec- 
tations ;    although   the    royal  bounty  unhappily   arrived 
just  when  the  bier  of  the  poet  was  borne  out  of  his  house. 
Panegyrics,  notwithstanding,  were  always  sure  of  their 
reward,   for    Mahmood   possessed   the    usual    vanity   of 
kings,  and  sometimes  a  few  verses  addressed  at  the  proper 
moment  to  his  personal  feelings,  were  worth  an  epic  to 
the  author.     An  instance  of  this  gives  a  curious  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  Ghiznivide  court.     Mahmood,  while 
drinking  one  night  with  his  favourite  mistress,  cut  off"  the 
long  tresses  of  her  hair  in  the  folly  of  intoxication,  and 
the  next  day  was  so  maddened  by  his  reflections,  that 
people  were  terrified  to  approach  him.     At  length  Unsuri 
ventured  to  accost  him  in  some  consolatory  stanzas,  the 
point  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  "  the  elegant  form  of 
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the  cypress  is  best  disclosed  by  the  pruning  of  its 
branches,"  and  Mahmood  was  so  dehghted  with  the  wit 
and  the  rhyme,  that  he  caused  the  poet's  mouth  to  be  filled 
three  times  with  jewels,  and  then  sat  down  with  him  to 
drink  away  the  remembrance  of  his  indiscretion.  But 
his  genius  went  no  farther  than  the  encouragement  of 
literature  and  architecture.  He  did  not  attempt  any 
reform  of  the  rude  institutions  of  his  country,  or  otherwise 
seek  to  identify  himself  with  the  progress  of  the  nation. 
Without  views  beyond  the  passing  moment,  without 
order  in  his  government,  and  without  system  in  his  con- 
quests, his  empire  was  held  together  only  by  his  military 
fame  and  his  treasure,  and  almost  the  instant  he  died  it 
fell  in  pieces.  In  fine,  surrounded  by  all  the  circum- 
stances which  make  a  great  king,  Mahmood  of  Ghizni 
must  be  considered  by  the  philosophical  historian  as  little 
better  than  a  great  brigand. 

The  sudden  decline  of  the  house  of  Ghizni  was  at- 
tended by  important  effects  to  India.  Masoud,  the  son  of 
Mahmood,  neglected  the  spirit  of  insurrection  among 
the  Seljuks  so  long,  that  "  the  swarm  of  ants,"  as  he  was 
warned  by  his  omrahs,  "became  little  snakes,  and  then 
serpents,"  which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  crush.  After  a 
war  of  two  years,  the  decisive  battle  of  Zendecan,  in  1039, 
sent  him  a  fugitive  across  the  Indus,  where  he  was  robbed 
by  his  own  troops,  and  assassinated  by  his  own  relations. 
These  eventually  rendered  the  Punjab  the  most  important 
province  in  the  kingdom,  and  after  numerous  and  bloody 
conflicts,  both  with  Hindoos  and  Turks,  the  Ghiznivide 
dynasty  began  in  the  year  1100  to  make  Lahore  the  seat 
of  government,  thus  introducing  into  India  the  Persian 
language,  manners,  and  institutions.  In  1152,  these 
princes  were  driven  permanently  across  the  Indus  by  the 
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sultan  of  the  Ghorlan  Affghans,  who  utterly  destroyed 
Ghizni,  at  that  period  the  greatest  city  in  Asia. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Ghor  were  Affghans, 
who  had  been  in  continual  feud  with  the  Ghiznivide  princes, 
almost  from  the  commencement  of  this  dynasty.  They  were 
not  long  satisfied  with  their  triumph  over  these  mortal  ene- 
mies, but  in  1176,  under  Shahab-u-din,  better  known  in 
history  as  Mahomed  Ghori,  pursued  them  into  India.  The 
last  of  the  Ghiznivides  soon  sunk  before  the  genius  of  the 
Ghori  Sulan,  but  the  ambition  of  this  prince  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  reduction  of  Lahore,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Indus.  In  1193,  with  an  army  inured  to  the  Tartar 
wars,  he  marched  against  Pirthi  Rajah  of  Delhi,  whom 
he  encountered  in  that  fatal  plain  between  Thanesir  and 
Kurnal,  where  India  has  been  so  often  lost  and  won. 
This  time  the  Mahomedans  were  defeated,  and  returned 
across  the  Indus  in  disgrace ;  but  in  two  years,  having 
mustered  another  army,  composed  of  a  mingled  force  of 
Affghans,  Persians,  and  Tartars,  Mahomed  made  his 
appearance  again  on  the  same  field  of  battle,  and  partly 
by  stratagem,  and  partly  by  valour,  overthrew  the 
mightiest  army  that  had  yet  been  collected  in  India. 
Pirthi  Rajah  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  slain  in 
<jold  blood,  and  the  conqueror,  proceeding  to  Ajmeer, 
signalized  his  vengeance  further  by  slaughtering  some 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants.  This  city,  however,  on  pro- 
mise of  tribute,  he  left  in  the  hands  of  a  son  of  the  murdered 
prince;  and  from  similar  motives  of  interest,  he  spared 
Delhi,  and  then  returned  homewards,  leaving  his  favourite 
slave  Kuttab  to  carry  out  his  Indian  conquests. 

At  this  period  the  Indian  states  present  a  very  interest- 
ing appearance,  from  the  similarity  of  their  position  to 
that  of  the  great  European  nations  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  feudal  regime  seems  to  have  existed  among  them  in 
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all  its  purit}%  although  probal)ly  with  few  of  those  re- 
pulsive features  which  deformed  it  in  the  western  world. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  India  were 
soldiers  by  birth — they  belonged  to  the  military  caste — 
and  owing  jiossibly  to  this  circumstance,  their  institutions 
were  modified  by  that  kind  of  wild  honour  which  prevails 
in  societies  where  courage  is  reckoned  the  noblest  of  the 
virtues.  The  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  all  had 
their  feudal  rights  and  privileges,  dating  backward  to  a 
high  antiquity ;  and  hence  arose  the  pride  of  birth  and 
the  spirit  of  clanship.  Women  in  such  a  form  of  civili- 
zation are  not  slaves  but  mistresses ;  and  accordingly 
among  the  Rajpoots  they  attained  to  as  high  a  rank  in 
society  as  is  consistent  with  the  habits  of  the  East.  Nor 
was  the  charm  of  song  wanting  to  render  the  picture 
complete,  for  the  high  families  retained  professional  bards, 
versed  in  genealogical  lore,  and  capable  of  celebrating  the 
combats  of  valour  and  of  love. 

Historians  are  anxious  to  account  for  the  comparative 
facility  with  which  a  congeries  of  feudal  states  like  this 
was  broken  up,  and  some  point  to  the  adoption  of  Pirthi 
Rajah  (who  originally  reigned  only  in  Ajmeer)  by  the 
Tomara  lord  of  Delhi,  as  a  cause  of  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  Rhatore  family  of  Canouj.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  dissensions  and  quarrels  are  natural  and  necessary  in 
such  a  political  system,  and  as  far  back  as  we  have  any 
glimpse  of  historical  light  we  know  that  these  existed  in 
India.  The  explanation  given  by  the  bardic  chronicles, 
so  industriously  and  so  carefully  examined  by  Colonel 
Tod,  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  Rajpoots.  The 
Rhatore  monarch  of  Canouj,  they  affirm,  was  so  much 
inflated  by  the  military  gloi-y  he  had  acquired,  that  he 
determined  to  have  divine  honours  paid  to  him  by  the 
ancient  rite  of  Soenair.     In  this  rite  every  office,  down 
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to  that  of  the  meanest  servant  of  the  banquetting  hall, 
was  performed  by  royal  personages;  and  for  obvious 
reasons  the  assmiiption  of  such  gigantic  superiority  had  in 
all  ages  been  attended  with  disaster.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion the  august  ceremony  was  to  be  rendered  more  inte- 
resting by  the  nuptials  of  the  Rajah's  only  daughter  with 
which  it  was  to  conclude,  and  who  was  to  select  her 
husband,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  time,  from  the 
assembled  chivalry  of  India.  Invitations  or  commands 
were  sent  to  all  the  princes  of  the  country,  and  were 
accepted  by  all  but  Pirthi  Rajah  the  Cholian  king  of 
Delhi  and  Ajmeer,  and  the  Rajah  of  Mewar.  The 
refusal  of  these  chiefs  was  resented  by  the  insane  pride 
of  the  king  of  Canouj,  who  had  their  effigies  cast  in  gold 
and  assigned  the  meanest  parts  in  the  festival,  that  of 
Pirthi  Rajah  being  poleah,  or  porter  of  the  hall.  This 
Chohan  hero,  who  is  the  Orlando  of  Indian  story,  was 
enamoured  of  the  fair  prize  of  the  day,  and  he  determined 
to  gratify  both  his  love  and  his  revenge  at  the  same 
moment.  In  the  midst  of  the  solemnities  of  the  Soenair, 
he  swept  into  the  midst  of  the  throng,  at  the  head  of  the 
elite  of  the  warriors  of  Delhi,  and  carried  off  the  royal 
maid  in  open  day.  A  pursuit  took  place,  and  a  running 
fight  was  kept  up  for  four  days,  but  Pirthi  Rajah  retained 
the  prize  of  his  valour.  The  feud  thus  commenced,  how- 
ever, was  fatal  not  merely  to  one  but  to  all  of  the  Indian 
states  ;  for  it  dissolved  in  torrents  of  blood  the  adhesion, 
such  as  it  was,  which  subsisted  between  them,  till 
weakened  and  divided,  each  in  turn  fell  a  prey  to  the 
Gliori  Sultan. 

This  narrative,  however  highly  coloured  the  circum- 
stances may  have  been  by  the  bard,  is  in  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  historical ;  for  it  throws  a  strong  light 
upon    the  manners,  feelings,  and  spirit  of  the  age  and 
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])eople.      These   remain    in  many  respects  the  same  to 
this  day. 

Mahomed  Ghori  returned  to  India  in  the  following- 
year  (1194)  and  defeated  Jeia  Chandra  (more  frequently 
written  Jeyehand)  the  Rajah  of  Canouj  ;  the  greater  part 
of  whose  clan  of  Rhatores  retreated  into  the  western 
desert,  and  eventually  founded  the  principality  of  Mar- 
war.  Canouj,  Benares,  Gwalior,  all  fell  successively  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  they  were  soon  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  Behar  and  Bengal.  In  1202, 
after  various  alternations  of  success  and  defeat  on  both 
sides  of  the  Indus,  Mahomed  Ghori  was  surprised  in 
his  camp  near  that  river,  and  slain.  Like  Mahmood 
of  Ghizni  he  was  a  mere  soldier,  and  after  his  death  the 
Ghori  empire,  like  that  of  Mahmood,  crumbled  at  once 
into  pieces.  The  whole  of  the  portion  on  the  west  of  the 
Indus  was  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Kaurizm ;  and  India, 
under  the  rule  of  Kuttab,  the  deceased  Sultan's  slave, 
became  an  independent  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FROM    THE    SLAVE-KINGS    TO    THE    CONQUEST    OF    BABER. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Slaves  of  the  Sultan  of  Ghor 
continued  till  the  year  1288,  and  was  distinguished  by 
little  more  than  the  commencement  of  the  irruptions  of 
the  Mogul  Tartars.  During  the  reign  of  Altamsh,  the 
slave  of  the  slave  Kuttab,  Gengis  Khan,  the  Scythian 
monster,  so  celebrated  in  history,  desolated  almost  all 
Asia,  and  carried  his  arms  and  his  atrocities  to  the 
banks  of  the  Indus.  This  dynasty  presents  also  the 
anomaly  of  a  female  on  the  throne  of  India.  "  Rezia 
Begum,"  says  Briggs  (after  Ferishta),  "  was  endowed  with 
every  princely  virtue,  and  those  who  scrutinize  her  actions 
most  severely  will  find  in  her  no  fault  but  that  she  was  a 
woman."  This  fault  signalized  itself  in  Rezia  by  an 
attachment  which  she  formed  for  her  master  of  the 
horse,  who  had  originally  been  an  Abyssinian  slave,  and 
whom  she  elevated  to  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief. 
Such  generosity  may  be  a  virtue  in   a  woman,  but  it  is 
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always  fatal  in  a  queen.  Her  subjects  rebelled,  and  after 
a  bloody  struggle,  subdued  and  murdered  lier.  During 
the  reign  of  Balban  (more  commonly  Balin)  the  con- 
sternation which  the  new  movements  among  the  Tartar 
nations  had  occasioned,  rendered  Delhi,  now  the  capital 
of  India,  the  retreat  of  numerous  persons  distinguished 
in  rank  or  literature,  and  at  one  time  fifteen  sovereign 
princes  found  refuge  within  its  walls.  In  the  succeeding 
reign,  numerous  Mogul  adventurers  who  had  taken  ser- 
vice at  Delhi,  Avere  found  or  feared  to  be  dangerous  ;  and 
these  chiefs,  accused  of  corresponding  with  their  country- 
men beyond  the  frontiers,  were  invited  to  a  banquet,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  revel  put  to  death.  The  custom  of 
promoting  slaves  to  high  offices,  and  thus  giving  room 
for  usur2:)ations,  had  ended  with  the  unfortunate  Rezia  ; 
and  at  the  death  of  the  last  of  this  dynasty  the  competi- 
tors for  the  throne  were  the  Affghans  of  Turkish  descent 
and  the  Turkish  mercenaries.  The  former  (of  the  Khilji 
tribe  of  the  mountains  of  Ghor)  were  successful.  At 
this  time  the  triumphant  Moguls  ruled  in  China,  the 
Tartar  countries,  Persia,  Transoxiana,  and  generally  iu 
the  territories  on  the  north-west  of  the  Indus  which  had 
formerly  composed  the  empire  of  Ghizni. 

The  Khilji  dynasty  continued  from  1288  to  1321.  Up 
to  this  epoch  the  incursions  of  the  Moguls  may  rather  be 
considered  as  forays  than  invasions;  but  we  now  find  their 
lust  of  Indian  conquest  amounting  to  a  passion.  They 
first  tried  their  fortune  in  Lahore  and  Moultan,  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  country,  but  were  driven  back,  although  the 
Mussulmans  appear  to  have  been  terrified  by  their  very 
victory.  They  next  marched  even  to  the  walls  of  Delhi, 
but  their  enormous  army  was  encountered  by  a  force  as 
great,  and  eventually  driven  beyond  the  Indus. 

The  hero  of  this  victory  was  Allah-u-din,  (before  his 
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accession  Ferose,)  whose  name  is  in  other  respects  of  great 
distinction  in  Indian  history.  At  the  first  Mussuhnan 
invasion,  that  part  of  India  called  the  Peninsula  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  terra  incognita,  but  by  degrees  the  new 
sovereigns  began  to  learn  something  of  their  southern 
neighbours.  Allah-u-din  was  informed  that  there  were 
some  princes  in  the  Deccan,  or  South,  (by  which  the 
Hindoo  geographers  meant  the  whole  territory  beyond 
the  Nerbudda  river,)  who  j)ossessed  immense  riches  ;  and, 
with  a  species  of  insanity  which  appears  to  have  tinged 
his  whole  character,  he  set  out  from  Karrali  at  the  head 
of  only  eight  thousand  horse  to  subdue  them.  The  in- 
sanity, however,  which  prompts  a  man  to  disregard  all 
ordinary  calculations,  is  sometimes  successful,  but  more 
especially  so  in  war,  the  fortune  of  which  is  so  frequently 
determined  by  fortuitous  circumstances ;  and  accordingly 
Allah-u-din  found  the  Rajah  of  the  Maharatta  country 
so  absolutely  unprepared  that  his  capital  was  taken  with- 
out resistance.  The  result  of  this  incursion  was  the 
cession  of  Elichpoor  and  its  dependencies,  and  the  pay- 
ment to  the  conqueror  of  an  immense  sum  in  money  and 
jewels.  His  march  into  this  great  and  populous  country 
had  been  necessarily  made  through  the  wild  passes  of  the 
Vindya  range,  the  natural  barrier  between  Central  India 
and  the  Deccan ;  and  if  he  had  chosen  the  same  portion 
of  the  line  for  his  return  his  small  and  heavily  laden 
army  would  no  doubt  have  been  cut  off  among  the  moun- 
tains. But  with  the  prudence  which  resembles  an  instinct 
in  fortunate  commanders,  he  chose  a  different  route,  and 
although  meeting  at  all  points  the  troops  of  the  states 
through  which  he  passed,  his  appearance  probably  excited 
as  much  wonder  as  it  provoked  hostility,  and  their  faint 
attempts  to  oppose  him  only  served,  as  Ferishta  says,  to 
adorn  his  triumph. 
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Avaricious,  cruel,  tyrannical,  and  profoundly  ignorant, 
there  was  yet  an  energy  about  this  man  which  preserved 
even  his  follies  from  contempt.  He  formed  a  j^roject  of 
universal  conquest,  assuming  the  title  of  the  Second 
Alexander ;  and  before  he  had  as  yet  learned  to  read 
(which  was  not  till  after  his  accession)  he  considered 
seriously  of  undertaking  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and 
promulgating  a  new  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
dint  of  courage  and  conduct,  he  baffled  the  power  of  the 
Moguls  ;  he  connected  the  Deccan  with  Hindostan  ;  and 
he  reduced  to  obedience  the  numerous  petty  princes  whose 
insubordination  had  frequently  rendered  the  Mussulman 
sovereignty  merely  nominal. 

His  son  and  successor  commenced  his  reign  with  all 
the  activity  of  his  father,  and  speedily  reduced  the 
Deccan,  which  had  rebelled,  and  conquered  Malabar ; 
but  aftei-wards,  apparently  through  some  taint  of  here- 
ditary disease,  his  energies  were  turned  to  the  lowest  and 
most  odious  vices,  and  he  was  murdered  and  his  family 
extirpated  by  one  of  his  own  minions,  who  usurped  the 
crown. 

The  Toghlak  dynasty  came  next,  founded  by  the  son  of 
a  Turkish  slave  and  an  Indian  mother,  and  is  the  epoch 
of  the  invasion  of  Tamerlane. 

It  was  the  wealth  of  India,  accumulated  during  more 
ages  than  history  dares  to  number,  which  first  exposed  it 
to  invasion ;  and  the  same  wealth,  preserved  from  ex- 
haustion by  conquest  and  oppression,  served  to  uphold 
the  empire  of  the  Mussulmans.  But  we  are  already 
come  to  the  end  of  this  period.  Mahomed  Toghlak,  the 
second  of  the  dynasty,  was  a  most  accomplished  man, 
learned  in  all  the  learning  of  his  time  and  nation,  fond  of 
science,  sober,  brave,  and  strict  in  religious  observances. 
On   his  accession,  the  joy  and  loyalty  of  the  citizens  of 
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Delhi  were  as  boundless  as  the  generosity  of  the  prince. 
Elephants  walked  both  before  and  behind  him  in  the 
procession,  loaded  with  gold  and  silver,  which  were  scat- 
tered profusely  among  the  populace.  On  one  favourite  a 
crore  of  golden  rupees,  together  with  a  hundred  ele- 
phants and  two  thousand  horses,  were  bestowed  ;  and  on 
others  a  hundred  and  ninety  lakhs  in  silver,  all  in  one 
day.  Two  literary  men  were  pensioned  with  an  annual 
lakh  each — ten  thousand  pounds  a-year.  These,  however, 
were  trifles  compared  with  an  act  of  compulsory  genero- 
sity he  was  next  called  upon  to  perform.  An  immense 
army  of  Moguls  presented  itself  before  the  walls  of 
Delhi,  and  Mahomed,  being  unprepared  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  bought  them  off  with  a  sum  so  vast 
that  it  might  well  be  accepted  as  the  price  of  the  empire. 

The  liberal  prince,  when  left  alone  by  these  visitors, 
was  no  doubt  aghast  at  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself.  He  marched  into  the  Deccan,  and  forced  their 
tribute  from  the  Rajahs  from  sea  to  sea ;  but  this,  al- 
though a  welcome,  was  only  a  temporary  supply.  He 
then  determined  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Moguls, 
and  set  up  as  a  robber  of  empires.  For  this  purpose  he 
raised  an  army,  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
horse,  as  it  is  said,  for  the  conquest  of  Persia,  but  his 
treasures  were  eaten  up  by  it  before  the  expedition  was 
ready,  and  the  troops,  unable  to  obtain  their  pay,  dispersed 
about  the  country,  and  took  to  theft  and  brigandage  on  a 
smaller  scale.  He  next  sent  a  hundred  thousand  men 
through  the  passes  of  the  Himalaya  to  plunder  China ; 
but  they  were  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  assisted  by  the 
rainy  season  on  their  return  homewards,  and  most  of  the 
few  individuals  who  escaped  were  put  to  death  by  their 
desperate  master. 

His    next    attempt    M^as   an   experiment    in    political 
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economy,  an  imitation  of  the  paper  money  of  the 
Chinese,  by  the  substitution  of  copper  tokens  for  gold 
and  silver  coins.  He  forgot,  however,  that  one  indis- 
pensable condition  of  success  in  a  plan  of  this  kind  (a 
plan  in  which  jierhaps  resides  the  grand  arcanum)  is  the 
absolute  solvency  of  the  issuer.  National  money,  if  of 
no  intrinsic  value  in  itself,  must  represent  revenue,  and 
by  this  time  Mahomed's  affairs  were  desperate.  His 
tokens  were  refused  by  all  who  had  the  power  to  refuse, 
and  the  introduction  thus  operated  as  a  withdrawal  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  circulating  medium.  His  subjects 
were  ruined,  and  the  king  (although  paying  his  debts 
in  the  first  instance  without  expense)  was,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  ruined  also.  Mahomed  was  goaded 
into  phrenzy.  His  exactions  became  so  gi*eat  that  the 
people  abandoned  their  lands,  fled  to  the  woods,  and  main- 
tained themselves  by  robbery ;  while  the  king  hunted 
them  with  his  army,  enclosed  them  in  vast  circles,  and 
drawing  in  around  them,  as  in  the  mighty  battues  of  India, 
slaughtered  them  like  beasts  of  the  chace.  He  formed 
the  jiroject  of  removing  the  seat  of  empire  from  Delhi  to 
Deoghir  (which  he  called  DoAvletabad),  tlie  principal  city 
of  the  Deccan,  as  being  more  central  than  the  former  ; 
but  the  plan  being  entered  upon  with  a  phrenzied  violence, 
which  had  become  the  character  of  his  government,  it 
resulted  in  nothing  but  ruin,  famine,  and  despair.  One 
by  one  the  provinces  revolted  against  the  tyrant,  and 
before  his  death  in  1351,  the  conquests  of  Allah-u-din 
were  lost  to  the  empire. 

During  this  dynasty  the  Indian  chiefs  are  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  as  taking  a  part  in  the  elevation  of  an 
emperor  to  the  throne,  and  it  appears  that  the  people 
were  now  completely  identified  with  their  conquerors. 

By  this  time  the  Mogul  empire  of  Persia  had  fallen 
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in  pieces,  and  indeed  tlie  whole  of  Asia  by  its  chaotic 
state  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  another  of  those  great 
movements  of  the  Scythian  race  which  before  now  had 
more  than  once  changed  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
Tiraour,  or  Tamerlane,  the  agent  of  the  new  revolution, 
was  not  himself  a  Mogul,  though  descended  from  the 
great-grandfather  of  Gengis  Khan,  but  of  the  rival  and 
detested  nation  of  Turks  or  Turcomans.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  Tartar  like  them  (using  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
the  European  designation  for  the  inhabitants  generally  of 
Central  Asia),  and  following  in  the  line  of  the  Mogul 
invaders  he  himself  received  the  name,  and  the  empire 
founded  by  his  descendants  is  called  the  Mogul  empire 
to  this  day. 

Tamerlane  had  conquered,  or  ravaged,  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  from  the  western  limits  of  Persia  to  the  Chinese 
frontiers  before  giving  himself  up  to  an  adventure  which 
so  many  of  his  countrymen  had  attempted  in  vain.  India, 
however,  was  now,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  very  dijEFerent 
position,  and  the  march  of  the  Tartar  prince  (in  1398) 
resembled  more  the  progress  of  a  rightful  sovereign  than 
that  of  the  invader  of  an  empire.  Crossing  the  Indus  at 
Attock,  as  Major  Rennell  supposes,  he  proceeded  to 
Moultan,  then  held  by  his  grandson,  by  whom  he  was 
joined  ;  and  from  this  place  to  Delhi  he  may  be  said  to 
have  waded  through  Hindoo  blood,  which  he  shed  without 
cause  and  without  resistance  at  every  step.  The  towns  he 
reached  at  length  afforded  only  fuel  for  his  savage  bon- 
fires, for  the  inhabitants  had  deserted  them ;  but  on  his 
arrival  at  the  capital  he  glutted  his  passion  for  blood  by 
massacring  his  adult  prisoners  to  the  number,  if  we  may 
believe  Ferishta,  of  a  hundred  thousand. 

The  Hindoos  hardly  struck  one  blow  for  their  country. 
Delhi  was  surrendered  under  promise  of  Tamerlane's  pro- 
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tection  ;  but  this  beinor  as  usual  onlv  a  sismal  for  open 
robbery,  murder,  and  violation,  the  inhabitants  at  len^h, 
maddening  in  their  coward's  despair,  shut  the  city  gates, 
set  fire  to  their  houses,  slaughtered  their  wires  and 
children,  and  rushed  bare  breasted  upon  the  Tartar 
spears.  The  whole  Mogul  army  at  length  obtained 
admission,  and  a  massacre  and  conflagration  commenced 
which  lasted  for  five  days ;  Tamerlane  in  the  meantime, 
now  emperor  of  India  by  public  proclamation,  looking 
tranquilly  on,  and  offering  up  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
his  success.  TMien  the  troops  were  at  length  fully  glutted 
both  with  blood  and  booty,  this  disastrous  meteor  vanished 
from  the  horizon  of  India  as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared, 
leaving  little  more  than  a  memory  of  the  horrors  it  had 
brought,  Tamerlane  recrossed  the  Indus,  to  csltty  his 
arms  into  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  lesser  Asia,  and  to 
overthrow  his  famous  rival,  Bajazet ;  after  which,  in  1405, 
while  marching  to  the  conquest  of  China,  a  little  iced 
water  drank  during  illness  terminated  his  career. 

Tamerlane  was  merely  the  sultan  of  Persia  and  Trans- 
oxiana,  for  his  foreign  invasions  seem  to  have  been  insti- 
gated by  a  lust  of  victory  rather  than  of  conquest,  since  he 
took  no  precautions,  and  indeed  rarely  evinced  any  desire, 
to  retain  the  territories  he  subdued.  Like  Mahmood  of 
Ghizni  he  was  a  Mussulman  fanatic,  but  unhappily  for 
mankind  his  fanaticism  was  not  overshadowed  by  a  lust 
of  gold.  On  the  contrary,  his  passion  as  a  warrior  was 
aided  by  his  duty  as  a  devotee ;  and  thus  we  find  the 
Mahomedan  Tartars  guilty  of  as  savage  enormities  as 
the  Pajran  Moguls  of  Gengis  Khan.  When  Tamerlane 
withdrew  from  Delhi,  in  1399,  his  authority  ceased,  and 
various  pett}'  princes  of  the  Seiad  family  and  the  Affghan 
djTiasty  of  Lodi  continued  to  fill  the  throne  of  the  pro- 
vince till  1526,  by  which  time  Baber,  the  sixth  in  descent 
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from  the  conqueror,  and  then  King  of  Cabul,  had  been 
called  in  by  their  disputes.  With  Baber  commences  what 
is  called,  however  erroneously,  the  Mogul  dynasty,  the 
fortunes  of  which  we  shall  now  sketch  with  a  light  and 
rapid  hand,  taking  more  care  to  exhibit  results  than 
to  describe  events. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM    THE    ACCESSION    OF     BABER    TO    THE    DEPOSITION    OF 
SHAH    JEHAN. 

Baber  TA-as  only  twenty-three  years  of  age  when  the  force 
of  events  drove  him  to  the  conquest  of  India ;  but  this 
brief  space  had  been  passed  in  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
that  are  full  of  instruction  for  the  student  of  history,  and 
of  interest  for  the  lover  of  romance.  To  us,  however, 
it  belongs  only  to  say  that  a  series  of  disappointments 
and  reverses  which  stripped  him  of  all  his  acquisitions 
except  Bactria,  led  him  to  think  seriously  of  the  con- 
quests of  his  great  ancestor  beyond  the  Indus ;  where, 
he  now  persuaded  himself,  lay  the  only  field  accessible  to 
his  ambition,  and  rich  enough  to  reward  it.  In  his  own 
Commentaries  he  regards  his  achievement  as  superior  to 
those  of  the  former  ravagers  of  India,  inasmuch  as  his 
means  were  apparently  far  more  inadequate ;  but  however 
this  may  be,  the  national  character  of  the  Hindoos  was 
now  completely  broken,  the  rapid  succession  of  dynasties 
had  inured  the  people  to  change,  and  the  horrors  perpe- 
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trated  by  the  Tartars  (in  which  Baber  approached  Tamer- 
lane himself)  spread  everywhere  dismay  and  despair. 
With  a  very  small  force,  therefore,  he  succeeded  in 
making-  himself  master  of  Delhi ;  and  the  other  Affghan 
principalities,  after  some  idle  threats  of  resistance,  either 
voluntarily  tendered  their  submission,  or  were  left  at  the 
emperor's  mercy  by  their  mutual  wars. 

The  states,  however,  in  the  west  of  Hindostan,  which 
were  governed  by  Hindoo  princes,  although  torn  asunder 
like  the  others  by  their  feudal  dissensions,  united  on  this 
occasion,  and  for  the  last  time,  to  oppose  the  common 
enemy.  The  Rana  of  Me  war  was  acknowledged  as  the 
chief  of  the  confederacy,  and  was  supjjorted  among  the 
others  by  the  Rhatores  of  Marwar,  whom  we  have  seen 
chased  from  Canouj  by  Mahomed  Gliori,  to  found  in  the 
Indian  Desert  a  kingdom  extending  over  eighty  thousand 
square  miles.  These  Rajpoot  chiefs  had  before  now 
come  into  conflict  with  the  imperial  government,  and 
one  of  them  had  even  recovered  Cheetore  from  the  warlike 
Allah-u-din;  but,  owing  either  to  their  valour,  or  the 
insulation  of  their  territories,  we  find  till  this  period  com- 
paratively little  mention  of  them  in  Mahomedan  history. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Baber's  army  was  thrown 
into  something  like  consternation  by  the  approach  of  the 
Hindoos  towards  Agra,  and  this  would  probably  have  been 
heightened  into  panic  by  the  sinister  prediction  of  an 
astrologer,  but  for  the  courage  and  eloquence  of  the 
emperor.  As  it  was,  the  Rana  was  defeated  and  escaped 
with  difficulty.  Mewat  was  then  reduced ;  Rintambor 
acquired ;  and  Chanderi  besieged  and  taken — its  Rajpoot 
defenders,  when  all  hope  was  lost,  murdering  their  wives 
and  children  and  rushing  out  naked  on  the  swords  of  the 
assailants.  Behar  next  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  fortu- 
nate prince  ;  who  then,  after  a  life  of  toil,  anxiety,  and 
E  2 
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more  than  ordinary  vicissitude,  died  victorious  in  the  year 
1530,  the  fiftieth  of  his  age. 

Baber,  like  his  ancestor,  Tamerlane,  wrote  his  memoirs. 
The  latter,  one  of  the  most  hideous  monsters  mentioned 
in  history,  describes  in  sentimental  terms,  the  shock  he 
one  day  felt  on  treading  accidentally  on  an  ant ;  and  the 
former,  whose  butcheries  were  only  surpassed  by  those  of 
Tamerlane,  paints  his  own  portrait  as  that  of  an  amiable, 
humane,  and  simjile-minded  man.  Both  may  have  told 
the  truth ;  for  even  in  every-day  life  we  see  the  human 
character  adapt  itself  to  contradictions  quite  as  extraor- 
dinary. Shedding  the  blood  of  enemies  was  the  habit 
and  the  duty  of  Tartars ;  but  nevertheless  the  social 
virtues  were  in  all  probability  as  common  among  those 
wandering  shepherds  of  Scythia,  as  among  the  other 
tribes  of  mankind.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  except  in  the  practice  of  war,  Baber  was  of  a 
kindly  and  forgiving  disposition,  capable  of  friendship, 
fond  of  simple  pleasures,  wedded  to  those  early  recollec- 
tions that  keep  the  heart  fresh,  attached  to  poetry,  to 
plants  and  flowers  which  are  the  poetry  of  the  earth,  and 
to  women  who  are  the  poetry  of  life ;  and  though  ad- 
dicted to  sensual  enjoyments,  only  to  those  that  involve 
community  of  pleasure,  and  though  a  lover  of  drinking 
even  to  excess,  a  still  greater  lover  of  the  sociality  and 
sentiment  of  wine.  This  was  much  in  a  Tartar  comjueror. 
But  Baber  was  also  a  man  of  business ;  he  attended  per- 
sonally to  the  affairs  of  his  government,  and  his  active 
mind  was  continually  employed  in  the  construction  of  tanks 
and  aqueducts,  and  other  improvements  of  the  country. 

Humayoon,  the  eldest  son  of  Baber,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  but  being  destitute  both  of  tact  and  energy,  did 
not  keep  it  long.  His  first  mistake,  or  misfortune,  was  to 
abandon  Lahore  and  Cabul  to  one  of  his  brothers,  Kam- 
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ran,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  newly  conquered  kingdom  for 
himself.  A  war  with  Guzerat  came  next ;  during-  the 
successful  invasion  of  which  country  (in  1535),  Shere 
Khan,  an  AfFglian  Chief,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of 
Baber,  and  who  claimed  to  be  of  the  royal  house  of  Ghor, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  obtained  possession  of 
Behar,  and  a  great  part  of  Bengal.  Humayoon  was  no 
match  for  this  chief,  who  proved  himself  to  be  an  accom- 
plished tactician,  as  well  as  a  vahant  soldier  ;  and  although 
tardily  joined  by  his  brothers,  the  emperor  was  beaten 
(in  1540)  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Lahore.  Kamran,  how- 
ever, alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  ceded  the  Punjab  to  the 
victorious  Shere ;  and  Humayoon,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  Scinde,  took  refuge  in  the  deserts  of  Mar- 
war.  The  horrors  of  his  passage  through  the  Region  of 
Death  were  embittered  by  being  shared  by  a  beautiful  girl 
of  Khorasan,  whom  he  had  married  at  Lahore,  and  who 
was  then  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  On  arriving  at 
Amerkote,  she  gave  birth,  on  the  14th  October,  1542,  to 
a  son  who  was  destined  to  render  the  name  of  Akbar  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  whole  Mogul  dynasty. 

Humayoon  at  length  fled  into  Persia,  and  Shere  Shah, 
and  after  him  his  son  and  brother  reigned,  successively  in 
India.  The  first  of  this  intermediate  dynasty,  besides 
reducing  the  Rajpoots  to  submission,  constructed  a  high 
road  from  Bengal  to  the  Indus,  a  journey  of  four  months, 
planted  with  rows  of  trees  for  shade,  and  provided  with 
inns  at  every  stage,  where  poor  travellers  were  fed  gratui- 
tously, and  wells  at  every  interval  of  a  mile  and  a-half. 
Under  the  last,  India  was  torn  asunder  by  rebellions,  in 
the  midst  of  which,  Humayoon  returned,  after  possessing 
himself  of  Cabul  and  the  Punjab,  and  resuming  the 
empire,  died  at  Delhi,  in  1556. 

Such  is  the  suddenness   of  change,  and  such  the  influ- 
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ence  of  personal  character  in  a  country  like  India,  that 
the  very  next  jirince,  the  desert-born  child  of  tlie  fugitive 
Humayoon,  was  destined  to  raise  the  Mussulman  empire 
to  its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur.     Called  to  the  throne  at 
thirteen  years  of  age,  the  boy  emperor  was  engaged  during 
the  first  years  of  his  reign,  in  disputes,  and  eventually 
armed  conflict  with  Behram,  a  confidential  officer  of  his 
late  father,  who  had  assumed  the  power  of  Regent ;  and 
it  was  not  till  this  person's  death,  in  1560,  that  Akbar 
found  himself  at  liberty  to  begin  a  career  altogether  new 
in  the  history  of  India.     The  Tartars  were  at  this  period 
an  insulated  body  of  adventurers  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
nation.     The  former  ravagers  had  their  points  d'  appui 
at  home ;  and  even  Tamerlane,  when  laden  with  booty 
and  gorged  with  blood,  returned  through  powerful  coun- 
tries that  owned  his  sway,  to  meet  his  rival  Bajazet,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Ottoman  empire.     Akbar,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  no  country  but  that  field  of  conflict  in  which 
he  had  been  left  at  his  father's  death,  and  where  he  soon 
found  himself  almost  literally  alone  ;  for  his  officers,  des- 
pising  his  years  and   apparent  helplessness,  revolted  in 
quick  succession.     The  youth,  however,  who  had  been 
brought  up  a  fugitive,  whose  familiar  sports  were  taming 
wild  elephants  and   encountering  tigers,   and   who   had 
been  placed  while  yet  a  boy  on  the  most  unstable  throne 
in  the  world,  there  to  maintain  himself  by  his  own  energy 
or  perish,  was  not  likely  to  be  daunted  by  such  dangers. 
AMierever  rebellion  appeared  he  faced  it,  and  by  dint  of 
promptness  and  daring  rather  than   power,   triumphed  ; 
till,  having  conquered  the  Mussulman  chiefs,  he  was  able 
to   turn  his   arms   against   the   Hindoos.     Marwar   and 
Mewar  soon  fell,  although  the  Rana  of  the  latter  country 
recovered  his  dominions  before  the  death  of  the  Emperor, 
and   founded    Oodipoor,   the   capital  of  an   independent 
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State  to  this  day.  Guzerat  was  next  conquered ;  the 
eastern  provinces  were  then  brought  to  submission,  and 
Behar  and  Bengal,  the  latter  after  a  protracted  struggle, 
wrenched  from  their  AfFghan  masters  and  re-annexed  to 
the  Tartar  domain.  In  the  north-west,  Akbar  was  not 
equally  successful,  for  although  Cashmere  was  grasped 
at,  ai^parently  by  the  mere  petulance  of  power,  and  set 
like  some  beautiful  jewel  in  the  imperial  crown,  an  un- 
avaihng  struggle  was  commenced  with  the  AfFghan  tribes 
whose  mountains  abut  upon  the  plain  of  Peshawur,  which 
was  continued  through  several  successive  reigns.  The 
conquest  of  Scinde,  in  1592,  placed  almost  the  whole  of 
Hindostan  Proper  in  his  hands,  and  two  years  afterwards 
the  recovery  of  Candahar  rendered  him  master  of  the 
hereditary  possessions  of  his  family  beyond  the  Indus. 

Akbar  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  Deccan,  where 
a  disputed  succession  in  the  state  of  Ahmednuggur  invited 
his  interference.  The  actual  possessor  of  the  capital, 
however,  which  she  held  for  her  infant  nephew,  was  the 
Sultana  Chand,  a  woman  whose  courage  and  talents  were 
of  the  highest  order.  She  succeeded  in  forming  a  con- 
federacy even  among  the  disputants  against  the  common 
enemy ;  and  during  the  siege  of  the  city,  when  the  explo- 
sion of  a  mine  had  opened  an  avenue  for  the  stormers,  she 
flew  in  person  to  the  spot,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  her 
hand,  but  a  veil  covering  her  face  according  to  the  rules 
of  Asiatic  modesty,  and  rallying  the  garrison,  defended 
the  breach  till  the  whole  power  of  the  fortress  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  point  of  attack.  The  ammunition  of  the 
besieged  is  said  to  have  run  short,  and  with  a  natural 
exaggeration,  the  heroic  Sultana  is  reported  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  country,  when  the  ordinary  shot  was  expended, 
to  have  fired  copper,  silver,  and  at  last  gold  coins  at 
the    assailants.       Her    exertions     were    successful ;    the 
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Moguls  were  driven  back,  and  the  next  morning  they 
found  the  breach  repaired  and  the  wall  as  strong  as  ever. 
A  peace  was  concluded,  which  lasted  but  a  short  time 
before  the  Moguls  appeared  again  in  the  field,  with  the 
King  of  Candesh  for  an  ally,  and  those  of  Golconda  and 
Bijapoor  on  the  side  of  Ahmednuggur.  The  struggle 
was  terminated  for  the  present,  by  the  murder  of  Chand 
Bibi  by  her  own  soldiery,  and  the  consequent  capture 
of  the  place ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  heroine  was  not 
extinct  in  the  nation,  which  was  not  completely  subdued 
till  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan.  Candesh  and  Berar  were 
soon  after  (in  1600),  united  under  the  viceroy alty  of  one 
of  Akbar's  sons. 

This  son,  the  third,  died  of  intemperance  in  the  use  of 
wine,  which,  when  too  closely  watched  for  open  indul- 
gence, he  was  in  the  habit  of  having  brought  to  him  in 
the  barrel  of  a  fowling-piece.  The  second  son  had  died 
some  years  before.  The  eldest,  Selim  (after  his  succession 
Jehangir)  under  the  constant  stimulus  of  opium  and  wine 
was  almost  a  maniac.  The  most  fortunate  of  kings, 
Akbar  was  wretched  as  a  father,  and  more  than  once  had 
recourse  to  entreaties  and  remonstrance  vriih  this  un- 
natural son,  who  was  often  on  the  verge  of  rebellion. 
His  affliction  at  length  affected  his  health,  his  appetite 
failed,  and  sinking  rapidly,  he  expired  on  the  13th 
October,  1605. 

By  the  time  of  Akbar,  the  Mussulmans  seem  to  have 
been  prepared  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Hindoo  people, 
and  it  was  probably  owing  more  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
latter  than  to  those  of  the  former  that  the  amalgamation 
was  not  more  complete.  Hitherto  their  numbers  had 
been  constantly  reinforced  by  their  countrymen  of  the 
desert,  who  brought  with  them  opinions,  manners,  and 
even   physical  characteristics   sufficient   to  keep  up   the 
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national  peculiarity  of  the  whole  body.  This,  however, 
was  now  at  an  end.  Religious  bigotry  had  converted  the 
Persians,  who  were  of  the  opposite  Mahomedan  sect,  into 
enemies,  and  hostile  feelings  against  the  Affghans  and  the 
neighbouring  Tartar  tribes  had  put  a  stop  to  immigration, 
and  thus  shut  up  the  Moguls  in  the  country  they  had 
subdued.  Akbar  saw  his  position  with  the  clearsighted- 
ness of  a  man  of  genius,  and  set  to  the  work  before  him 
with  the  tact  and  energy  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Des- 
titute of  all  external  resources,  it  was  necessary  to  look 
within  the  empire.  He  was  not  a  Persian,  nor  an  Affghan, 
nor  a  Tartar,  but  an  Indian  sovereign,  and  his  grand 
object  was  to  reduce  to  order  the  chaotic  and  conflicting 
elements  of  power  around  him.  With  this  view  he  never 
humbled  those  whom  he  subdued,  or  punished  them 
for  their  resistance,  but  on  the  contrary  opened  his  arms  to 
them  as  friends,  re-established  them  more  securely  than  ever 
in  their  possessions,  and  received  them  into  the  rank  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  empire.  He  made  no  distinction 
between  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  elevating  them  both 
alike  to  employments  of  trust ;  and  by  the  abolition  of 
the  capitation  tax  on  infidels,  and  of  the  law  which  per- 
mitted prisoners  taken  in  war  to  be  made  slaves,  he  placed 
conquerors  and  conquered  upon  a  political  level,  and 
but  for  the  hideous  prejudices  of  caste  on  the  one  hand, 
and  superstition  on  the  other,  would  have  made  of  them  a 
single,  great,  and  united  people. 

But  Akbar  went  farther  still.  Dissatisfied  with  mea- 
sures which  affected  merely  the  political  condition  of 
his  subjects,  he  would  act  upon  their  minds,  and  work 
with  the  very  stuff"  of  which  the  human  character  is  com- 
posed. His  naturally  deep  feelings  of  veneration  were 
rather  a  predisposition  to  religion  than  religion  itself.  At 
one  time  he  thought  of  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
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at  another  he  gave  hhnself  up  to  the  theory  of  Brahmin- 
ism,  at  another  he  worshipped  the  images  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin ;  till  at  length  his  restless  mind  working  its  way 
through  myths  and  symbols  arrived,  as  he  supposed,  at 
that  divine  point  from  which  all  human  systems  had 
diverged.  This  was  pure  Deism,  approachable  by  reason 
without  the  aid  of  revelation,  and  offering  to  the  worship 
of  mankind  a  God  of  Mercy  to  be  propitiated  by  virtue 
without  the  necessity  for  atonement.  As  for  visible  objects 
of  adoration,  the  philosophical  Tartar  admitted  that  in  some 
cases  they  might  be  advantageous,  and  he  only  required 
that  they  should  at  least  be  the  noblest  objects  of 
creation,  such  as  "the  sun  when  he  shined,  and  the 
moon  walking  in  brightness."  In  practical  points  he 
discouraged  the  superstitions  or  peculiarities  of  the  Ma- 
homedans,  even  to  the  wearing  of  the  beard ;  and  he 
abrogated  such  of  the  laws  of  the  Hindoos  as  were  the 
most  repulsive  to  reason  or  humanity,  such  as  the  inter- 
diction of  the  marriage  of  widows,  and  the  sati  when 
without  the  consent  of  the  victims.  The  new  religion,  it 
must  be  added,  made  little  progress  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  court,  while  the  practical  reforms,  as  usual,  gave 
great  offence  to  the  dominant  party.  As  for  the  other 
changes  introduced  by  this  emperor,  they  will  be  noticed 
in  another  place. 

In  his  personal  character,  Akliar  united  in  a  most 
singular  manner  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  knight- 
errant  and  the  philosopher.  Strong,  brave,  generous, 
handsome  and  elegant,  he  seemed  to  be  formed  alike  for 
love  and  war ;  but  although  he  courted  danger  like  a 
mistress,  and  in  his  youth  at  least  was  voluptuous  if  not 
sensual,  he  took  still  more  delight  in  burying  himself  for 
days  and  nights  together  in  religious  and  literary  specu- 
lations with   the   learned  Fiezi    and   Abul    Fazel.     The 
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latter  of  these  distinguished  persons  was  murdered  by 
prince  Selim,  and  the  emperor  was  so  completely  over- 
whelmed with  grief  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep, 
but  remained  weeping  and  lamenting  for  two  days  and 
nights.  The  last  moments  of  Akbar  were  spent  in 
reconciling  the  chiefs  with  this  rebellious  son,  and  in 
recommending  to  the  protection  of  the  latter  the  ladies  of 
his  family,  and  the  old  friends  and  dependents  he  was 
now  about  to  leave  for  ever.  When  he  died,  the  hopes  of 
the  Hindoos,  which  had  been  awakened  during  his  reign, 
were  crushed.  The  Ghiznivides,  the  Ghori  princes,  the 
Moguls  down  to  his  own  accession — all  had  trampled 
them  alike,  robbing  them  of  their  treasure,  insulting  their 
religion,  and  spilling  their  blood  like  water ;  and  after 
his  death  succeeding  emperors  rivalled  in  their  atrocities 
the  most  barbarous  of  their  race.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  people  gave  to  Akbar  the  appellation  of  Juggut  Grow, 
the  Guardian  of  Mankind. 

The  reign  of  Jehangir,  or  Conqueror  of  the  World — 
for  this  was  the  title  assumed  by  Selim — presents  few 
points  requiring  special  notice.  With  occasional  out- 
breaks of  violence,  attended  by  terrific  cruelty,  he  was 
yet  far  more  rational  throughout  in  his  administration 
than  might  have  been  expected ;  and  he  possessed  the 
advantages,  inestimable  to  a  sovereign  of  weak  and 
vacillating  character,  of  an  accomplished  wife  and  an 
able  minister.  The  state  of  order,  in  fact,  in  which  the 
empire  had  been  kept  by  Akbar  would  probably  have 
remained  undisturbed  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
new  reign  —  and  the  rather  that  Jehangir  had  a  great 
admiration  of  his  father's  talents,  and  interfered  as  little  as 
possible  with  his  arrangements  —  but  for  the  rebellion 
of  his  own  sons.  His  consort,  Nur  Jehan,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Persian  emigrant,  and  into  such  abject 
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poverty  had  her  parents  fallen,  that  she  was  exposed  on 
the  road  near  Candahar  when  an  infant.  She  was  saved 
from  perishing  by  a  merchant,  who  employed  her  own 
mother  as  a  nurse  for  the  foundling ;  but  as  she  grew  up 
her  beauty  and  accomplishments  placed  her  beyond  the 
need  of  patronage.  The  heir  of  the  throne  was  so  fasci- 
nated that  his  parents  took  the  alarm,  and  bestowed  the 
girl  in  marriage  on  a  young  Persian  adventurer  called 
Shere  AfFghan  ;  but  when  Prince  Selim  became  the 
Emperor  Jehangir  he  cut  this  bond  with  the  sword,  and 
after  the  murder  of  the  husband  offered  his  hand  to  the 
widow.  Nur  Jehan  is  said  to  have  at  first  turned  away 
with  horror,  but  at  length  yielding  to  her  ambition  or  her 
destiny,  she  became  the  empress  of  India  in  1611. 

According  to  other  authorities,  we  are  presented  in  the 
history  of  this  celebrated  woman  (which  thi'ows  much 
interesting  light  upon  the  state  of  manners  at  the  epoch), 
with  the  spectacle  of  a  refined  and  astute  spirit  accom- 
plishing, by  means  of  the  charms  and  passive  energy 
of  the  sex,  the  objects  of  an  ambition  which  in  the  case 
of  a  man  would  have  deluged  India  with  blood.  Before 
her  introduction  to  Prince  Selim,  her  father  had  risen  by 
his  own  talents  to  so  high  a  station  at  the  court  of  Akbar, 
that  he  was  sometimes  visited  as  a  guest  by  the  prince ; 
and  on  an  occasion  of  tliis  kind,  when  the  crowd  had 
retired  and  only  the  principal  guests  remained  to  drink 
wine,  the  ladies  of  the  family,  according  to  custom,  were 
introduced  in  their  veils.  Among  them  Nur  Jehan  was 
conspicuous  both  by  her  wit  and  the  exquisite  contour  of 
her  person,  and  she  completed  the  conquest  of  the  prince 
by  dropping  her  veil  as  if  by  accident,  and  in  the  graceful 
confusion  occasioned  by  the  incident  allowing  her  timid 
eyes  to  rest  for  a  moment  upon  his.  She  was  by  that 
time,  however,  betrothed  to  Shere  Affghan,  a  man  of  rank 
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and  honour,  whom  she  soon  after  married  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  murder  of  her  husband  by  her  royal  lover  after 
his  succession  to  the  throne — a  catastrophe  which  in  her 
dreams  of  ambition  she  may  possibly  have  anticipated  — 
that  circumstances  permitted  a  renewal  of  the  intercourse. 
Shere  Aifghan,  however,  had  been  a  man  of  high  character 
in  the  country,  and  had  defended  his  honour  and  his  life 
so  valiantly  that  Jehangir  was  perhaps  ashamed  of  his 
crime ;  at  any  rate,  when  the  young  widow  was  transported 
to  Delhi,  her  heart  in  all  probability  beating  with  expec- 
tation, and  her  beautiful  eyes  blazing  with  triumph,  instead 
of  being  conducted  to  the  arms  of  the  emperor,  she  was 
shut  up  in  one  of  the  meanest  apartments  of  the  seraglio, 
there  to  support  herself  and  her  slaves  on  an  allowance 
not  equal  to  more  than  two  shillings  a-day.  Nur  Jehan 
did  not  lose  much  time  in  the  indulgence  of  her  grief  or 
indignation,  but  set  to  work  to  pique  the  curiosity  of  the 
capricious  tyrant ;  and  with  this  view  she  employed  her 
genius  in  inventing  and  her  industry  in  manufacturing  a 
thousand  articles  of  taste  and  elegance,  till  her  name  rang 
through  every  harem  in  the  city,  and  her  jjurse  was  sup- 
plied to  overflowing  with  money.  Jehangir  at  length 
determined  to  see  this  woman  whom  her  talents  had 
rendered  still  more  famous  than  his  love,  and  without 
announcing  his  visit  he  presented  himself  suddenly  in 
the  mean  apartment  to  which  he  had  consigned  her. 

Everything  here  was  changed.  All  that  wealth  and 
taste  could  do  to  render  it  the  abode  of  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence had  been  done.  Seated  round  an  embroidered 
sopha  there  was  a  circle  of  slave-girls  dressed  in  rich 
brocade ;  while  their  mistress,  who  reclined  on  the 
cushions,  was  attired  with  severe  simplicity  in  a  white 
muslin  robe,  without  jewels  or  ornaments  of  any  kind.  As 
she  arose  in  slow  and  artful  confusion,  as  if  surprised  and 
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overwhelmed  by  his  presence,  touching  the  ground  and 
then  her  forehead  with  her  right  hand  in  the  usual  form 
of  salutation,  Jehangir  gazed  alternately  at  her  and  her 
slaves,  the  first  idea  that  entered  his  rude  mind  being  the 
difference  in  their  attire.  He  made  her  sit  down  with 
him  on  the  soi3lia,  and  questioned  her  on  this  point,  to 
which  she  replied  with  the  fine  and  intuitive  tact  of  her 
sex,  "  These  are  my  servants,  and  I  alleviate  the  burden 
of  bondage  by  means  of  every  indulgence  in  my  power  ; 
but  for  me,  I  am  your  slave,  O  emperor,  and  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  raiment  of  the  humble  station  it  is  your  pleasure 
to  assign  me."  Jehangir,  according  to  the  native  writers 
from  whom  Colonel  Dow  has  comjiiled,  was  more  pleased 
by  the  wit  than  irritated  by  the  sarcasm  of  the  reply,  and 
he  at  once  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  Their  nuptials  were 
celebrated  the  next  day ;  the  other  favourites  of  the 
seraglio  were  discarded  ;  and  to  such  a  pitch  of  honour 
did  Nur  Jehan  attain  that  her  name  was  inscribed  con- 
jointly with  that  of  the  emperor  on  the  national  coin. 

It  was. not  possible  for  the  tact  even  of  Nur  Jehan  to 
refine  the  character  of  Jehangir,  but  she  at  least  rendered 
him  more  human.  His  sallies  of  passion  became  less 
furious,  and  his  grosser  debauchery  was  withdrawn  from 
daylight,  and  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  private  apart- 
ments. As  an  instance  of  what  he  was  before  this  epoch, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  his 
son  Khusru  was  punished  by  the  impalement  of  several 
hundred  prisoners  arranged  in  rank  from  the  gate  of 
Lahore,  and  along  this  terrible  line  the  prince  was  carried 
on  an  elephant  "  to  receive  the  obeisance  of  his  friends." 
One  of  his  principal  advisers  was  sewn  uj)  in  the  hide  of 
an  ox  newly  flayed,  and  thrown  into  the  street ;  but  the 
hide  shrinking  speedily  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  thus 
terminating   the   victim's    sufferings   too    soon,   another, 
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enclosed  in  the  skin  of  an  ass,  had  water  poured  upon 
him  from  time  to  time,  and  so  lived  in  unimaginable 
agony  for  several  days. 

Nur  Jelian  was  fortunate  in  having  relations  who  were 
generally  persons  of  talent  and  probity.  Her  father, 
who  was  made  prime  minister,  discharged  his  functions 
with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  country ;  her 
brothers,  too,  showed  the  rare  virtue  of  moderation  in  the 
midst  of  unexpected  honours  and  emoluments  ;  and  her 
more  distant  connexions  who  poured  in  from  Persia  and 
Tartary,  and  were  all  permitted  to  share  in  the  rise  of  the 
house,  exhibited  in  their  conduct  a  better  title  to  the 
imjjerial  favour  than  their  consanguinity  with  her  who 
had  been  first  styled  Nur-Mahal,  the  Light  of  the  Palace, 
and  was  now  Nur  Jehan,  the  Light  of  the  World. 

The  principal  military  events  of  this  reign,  besides 
those  connected  with  the  rebellion  of  the  emperor's  sons, 
were  an  insurrection  in  Bengal,  terminated  in  1612  by 
the  death  of  Osman,  a  descendant  of  the  Affghan  dynasty  ; 
a  war  with  Mewar,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Rana  by  Prince  Khurram  (afterwards  Shah  Jelian)  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Hindoo  prince  to  his  power  and 
dignity  in  pursuance  of  the  conciliating  policy  of  Akbar ; 
and  a  series  of  more  important  disturbances  in  the 
Deccan. 

Of  the  various  states  which  arose  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  great  Bahmani 
kingdom  of  the  Deccan,  that  of  Ahmednuggur  maintained 
the  most  obstinate  contest  with  the  power  of  Delhi.  In 
1610  the  post  of  the  heroine  Chand  was  filled  by  Malik 
Amber,  an  Abyssinian,  who  governed  for  the  king ;  and, 
irritated  by  various  defeats,  Jehangir  at  length  determined 
to  crush  this  petty  enemy  by  a  simultaneous  attack  from 
Guzerat,  Candesh,  and  Berar.     Malik  Amber,  however, 
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was  not  intimidated.  Before  the  imperial  forces  could  be 
concentrated,  he  fell  upon  the  first  comers  and  com2:)elled 
them  to  retire,  and  the  other  armies,  although  already  on 
the  march,  followed  their  example.  But  Malik  Amber 
was  at  length  overcome  by  the  jealousies  and  contentions 
of  his  own  party,  and  when  Shah  Jehan  entered  the 
Deccan  in  1617,  such  was  the  altered  state  of  circum- 
stances that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  ending  the  war  and 
recovering  the  territories  which  had  been  regained  from 
the  Moguls.  Another  commotion  indeed  took  place  some 
years  after,  but  a  general  action  decided  the  question  in 
favour  of  the  prince. 

This  prince  had  married  a  niece  of  the  empress,  who, 
thereupon,  with  the  nepotism  which  seems  to  have  formed 
a  distinguished  trait  in  her  character,  supported  his 
interest  with  great  zeal ;  till  at  length,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  expedition  we  have  just  mentioned  to  the  Deccan, 
he  received  the  title  of  Shah  or  King,  and  was  declared 
heir  apparent.  A  dangerous  illness  of  Jehangir  soon 
after  showed  the  state  of  the  question  as  regarded  the 
succession.  The  elder  brother  Purvez  on  hastening  to 
court  was  at  once  ordered  back  to  his  government,  and 
the  younger  Khusru,  then  in  the  custody  of  Shah  Jehan, 
happened  to  die  by  assassination  just  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  requisite  for  the  stage  to  be  clear.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
doubts  the  guilt  of  Shah  Jehan  ;  but  the  deed  was 
common,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  almost  necessary  at  this 
epoch  in  India,  where  the  absence  of  a  fixed  law  of  suc- 
cession had  the  effect  of  setting  up  the  crown  as  a  mark 
for  the  ambition  of  all  the  sons  indiscriminately  of  the 
reigning  monarch. 

Although  the  path  of  the  prince,  however,  seemed 
straight,  his  difficulties  were  only  commencing ;  for  Nur 
Jehan  had  now  affianced  her  daughter  (by  her  murdered 
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husband)  to  the  youngest  brother,  Shahriar,  and  with- 
drawing suddenly  her  support  from  the  heir  apparent, 
phmged  with  all  the  energy  of  her  character  into  cabals 
for  her  son-in-law.  Her  father  by  this  time  was  dead, 
and  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  emperor's  mind,  and 
the  infirmity  of  his  health,  she  exercised  the  supreme 
power, — a  power  which,  independently  of  her  passion  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  her  own  family,  she  could  not 
think  of  allowing  to  pass  into  the  determined  hands  of 
Shah  Jehan.  She  found  no  difficulty  in  exciting  the 
suspicions  of  the  heretofore  rebel,  and  all  but  parricide, 
Jehangir  against  his  son  ;  and  the  latter  on  his  part  was 
not  slow  in  determining  to  use  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand as  an  instrument  of  resistance,  if  not  aggression. 
A  civil  war  commenced  in  1623  with  great  fury,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  years.  Shah  Jehan  saw  himself  succes- 
sively master  of  Bengal  and  Behar — a  fugitive  in  the 
Deccan  claiming  the  assistance  of  Malik  Amber — and  a 
suppliant  for  mercy,  dispirited  by  sickness,  beaten  in  the 
field,  and  deserted  by  his  army. 

The  imperial  general  was  Mohabat  Khan,  an  Affghan 
of  rank,  talent,  and  high  character,  whose  growing  con- 
sequence in  the  state,  or  else  the  close  association  into 
which  the  war  had  brought  him  with  Prince  Purvez — or 
both  together — excited  the  distrust  of  the  empress.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  ruin  of  Shah  Jehan  left  her  at 
leisure,  her  ingenuity  was  at  work  for  the  destruction  of 
his  conqueror.  Mohabat  Khan  was  summoned  to  court, 
which  at  that  time  sojourned  in  the  Punjab,  to  answer  a 
charge  of  misconduct  in  Bengal ;  but  before  his  arrival, 
his  son-in-law,  who  had  presumed  to  marry  without  con- 
sulting the  imperial  pleasure,  was  stripped  naked  in  the 
presence  of  Jehangir,  beaten  with  thorns,  and  compelled 
to   give  up   his  wife's  dowry.     Upon  this,  the  general, 
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seeing  that  there  was  no  chance  of  escape  by  any  ordinary 
effort,  instead  of  delivering  himself  up  to  judgment^ 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Rajpoots  straight 
upon  the  camp,  at  a  bridge  over  the  Jailum  on  the  high 
road  to  Cabul,  and  seized  the  emperor's  person,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  cross  the  river  after  his  army. 

At  this  crisis  Nur  Jelian  displayed  a  high  and  heroical 
spirit  which  ought  to  place  her  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
women  of  history.  She  crossed  the  river  in  disguise, 
upbraided  her  brother  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  im- 
perial army  with  their  negligence  and  cowardice,  and 
instigated  them  to  attack  the  rebel  camp  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  emperor.  The  next  morning  accordingly  the 
army,  finding  that  the  bridge  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Rajpoots,  moved  lower  down,  and  attempted  to  pass  the 
Jailum  at  a  difficult  ford,  where  they  were  encountered 
by  the  enemy  the  moment  they  gained  the  opposite 
bank.  The  empress,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  armed 
with  arrows,  and  carrying  the  young  child  of  Shahriar  in 
her  lap,  was  at  their  head,  and  effected  a  landing  almost 
alone,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  balls,  arrows,  and 
rockets.  Her  devotion,  however,  was  unavailing.  The 
imperial  troops  were  driven  back  into  the  river  with 
much  slaughter,  and  Nur  Jehan,  against  Avhom  the  chief 
efforts  of  the  Rajpoots  were  directed,  after  having  had 
the  driver  of  her  elephant  killed,  and  the  infant  on  her 
knee  wounded,  was  enabled  to  escape  only  by  the  despera- 
tion of  the  animal,  which,  maddening  Avith  pain  from  a 
gash  on  the  proboscis,  plunged  into  the  river,  and  carried 
her  back  to  the  opposite  side. 

She  now  determined  to  trust  to  her  ingenuity  alone, 
and  joining  the  emperor  in  his  captivity,  she  eventually 
succeeded  in  releasing  him  from  tlie  hands  of  Mohabat 
Khan.     This  had  only  the  effect,  howev^er,  of  throwing 
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the  defeated  general  into  an  alliance  with  Shah  Jehan ; 
and  at  the  death  of  Jehangir  soon  after,  (in  1627),  after 
a  brief  and  frnitless  effort  in  favour  of  her  son-in-law 
Shahriar,  Nur  Jehan  retired  from  the  world,  on  a  hand- 
some stipend,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  her  life,  at 
least  in  external  observances,  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband. 

A  great  portion  of  Jehangir's  life  appears  to  have  been 
passed  in  the  diseased  action  and  reaction  produced  by 
immoderate  quantities  of  wine  and  opium.  The  account 
furnished  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  English  ambassador 
at  his  court  from  James  I.,  ascribes  to  him  a  certain 
portion  both  of  good  feeling  and  good  sense,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  these  qualities  may  have  formed  the 
groundwork  of  his  character,  though  clouded  by  the 
alternate  excitement  and  depression  of  habitual  intoxi- 
cation. He  must  be  judged,  however,  by  his  deeds,  and 
not  by  the  impression  made  by  him  on  a  guest,  at  those 
imperial  revels  where  he  who  shed  blood  so  freely  was 
moved  to  tears  of  maudlin  sentiment  by  wine.  Like 
his  father  Akbar,  he  had  no  religion ;  and  like  him  he 
at  one  time  formed  the  design  of  inventing  one.  With- 
out the  strength  and  consistence,  however,  of  Akbar's 
character,  he  was  at  once  irreligious  and  superstitious. 
His  ear  was  open  to  all  who  claimed  it,  but  he  had  a 
natural  predilection  for  the  society  of  the  low  and  igno- 
rant ;  a  predilection  that  may  have  had  some  effect  in 
confirming  what  has  been  called  the  inflexibility  of  his 
justice,  which  made  no  distinction  between  the  rich  and 
poor.  It  is  a  prostitution  of  the  word,  hov/ever,  to  o-ive 
the  name  of  justice  to  the  instantaneous  impressions  on 
which  Jehangir  acted,  for  with  him  an  accusation,  more 
especially  if  directed  against  the  great  by  the  mean, 
was  equivalent  to  a  proof  The  manual  arts  flourished 
F  2 
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during  liis  reign,  but  the  public  administration  was  fast 
sinking  into  the  confusion  from  which  it  had  been  rescued 
by  Akbar. 

Since  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
Khilji  dynasty  invaded  the  Deccan,  an  intermittent  war, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  been  kept  up  between  the  princes  of 
that  country  and  the  rulers  of  Hindostan.  On  ths 
accession  of  Shah  Jehan  the  native  monarchies  were  three 
in  number,  Ahmednuggur,  Beijapoor,  and  Golconda ; 
and  the  Mogul  dominion  in  that  quarter  was  limited  to 
some  portions  of  Candeish  and  Berar,  the  frontiers  of  the 
Peninsula  on  the  side  of  Central  India.  As  soon  as  the 
new  emjjeror  had  secured  the  stability  of  his  throne  by 
murdering  or  putting  out  the  eyes  of  all  who  could  be 
suspected  of  forming  any  pretensions  to  it,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  and  his  arms  to  this  debatable  land  of  India,  in 
which  he  had  already  acquired  some  military  reputation, 
and  after  consuming  nearly  eight  years  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  war,  succeeded  in  1637  in  extinguishing  the  kingdom 
of  Ahmednuggur,  having  previously  imposed  a  tribute 
upon  those  of  Beijapoor  and  Golconda. 

After  some  occurrences  of  less  moment.  Shah  Jehan 
was  then  led  by  the  treason  of  Ali  Merdur  Khan, 
governor  of  Candahar  for  the  king  of  Persia,  into  a 
series  of  disastrous  operations  beyond  the  Indus,  The 
Moguls  took  possession  of  the  place,  and  the  emperor 
conceived  the  design  of  recovering  Balkh  from  the 
Uzbeks.  This  he  actually  did,  l)ut  only  for  a  moment ; 
for  the  Tartars  from  beyond  the  Oxus  poured  like  troops 
of  wolves  into  the  conquered  territory,  and  Prince  Au- 
rungzebe,  who  was  sent  to  oppose  them  in  1647,  retreated 
with  difficulty  through  the  passes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to 
Cabul.  The  next  year  the  Persians  recovered  Candahar, 
and  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts  made  by  Aurungzebe 
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to  dislodge  them,  his  brother  Dara  took  up  the  adventure 
and  with  similar  bad  fortune.  The  Moguls  finally  re- 
tired in  despair,  after  sustaining  in  these  operations  enor- 
mous losses  in  men  and  money. 

Two  years  of  tranquillity  ensued,  and  then  the  Deccan 
wars  were  recommenced  by  a  wanton  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  Moguls.  Aurungzebe  was  the  commander  in 
this  service,  in  which  he  exhibited  all  the  baser  charac- 
teristics of  Tartar  valour.  He  at  length  succeeded  in 
humbling  the  king  of  Golconda,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
obtaining  possession  both  of  the  capital  and  country  of 
Ahmednuggur,  when  the  sudden  illness  of  his  father, 
Shah  Jehan,  called  him  away  to  an  enterjirise  of  more 
moment  both  to  himself  and  the  empire.  The  personal 
acquisitions  he  had  made,  besides  the  usual  booty  in 
gold  and  jewels,  were  the  hand  of  the  princess  Rizia  of 
Golconda  for  his  son  Mahomed,  who  married  her,  it  is 
said,  amidst  the  flames  of  her  father's  capital,  and  the 
friendship — if  there  can  be  friendship  between  such  men 
— of  Meer  Jumla,  the  minister  of  the  same  state,  who 
was  destined  to  j^lay  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  coming 
events. 

The  emperor  had  four  sons,  all  of  an  age  to  grasp  at 
the  crown.  Dara  was  a  frank,  headlong,  overbearing 
soldier ;  Shooja  a  devotee  of  wine  and  women  ;  Aurung- 
zebe a  Mohamedan  Jesuit ;  and  Morad  a  knight-errant, 
to  whom  war  was  a  pastime,  and  business  a  romance. 
Dara  was  on  the  spot  at  the  time  of  the  king's  illness  ; 
Shooja  and  Morad,  as  soon  as  the  interesting  intelligence 
reached  them,  assumed  respectively  the  title  of  emperor, 
and  collected  their  forces ;  and  Aurungzebe  declared  in 
favour  of  the  youngest  and  least  powerful,  Morad,  afiirm- 
ing  that  he  was  himself  sick  of  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
and  only  ambitious  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  life 
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at  Mecca.  The  two  eldest  met  in  the  field,  and  Shooja 
was  worsted ;  and  the  two  youngest,  joining  their  armies 
under  the  command  of  Aurungzebe,  overthrew  the  victor 
in  a  23itched  battle.  Aurungzebe,  finding  his  father  still 
cling  to  the  cause  of  Dara,  deposed  and  imjirisoned  him  ; 
and  dissimulation  with  his  mock-sovereign,  Morad,  being 
no  longer  necessary,  he  made  him  drunk  at  an  entertain- 
ment, sent  him  quietly  off"  in  chains  to  a  state  prison,  and 
mounted  the  imperial  throne  in  1658. 

Shah  Jehan  had  so  long  been  sunk  in  the  lethargy  of 
age,  intemperance  and  disease,  that  he  passed  into  retire- 
ment with  hardly  a  remark  ;  and  yet  his  reign  divides 
with  that  of  Akbar  the  suffi'ages  of  history.  Without  the 
genius  of  his  grandfather  he  had  more  talent ;  or  at  least 
his  talent  lay  more  in  details,  and  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  therefore,  was  more  perfect.  The 
same  character  of  mind  was  evidenced  in  the  buildings, 
such  as  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  and  the  great  Mosque  at 
Delhi,  which  rose  under  his  command,  and  in  the  famous 
Peacock  Throne,  which  cost  upwards  of  six  millions 
sterling.  All  his  establishments  were  formed  on  a  scale  of 
similar  magnificence  ;  and  the  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  whole  empire  are  reiiresented  by  travellers  as  emu- 
lating the  splendour  of  the  royal  residences.  The  taste  of 
the  emperor  set  the  example  to  that  of  his  subjects,  and 
the  care  with  which  he  managed  the  revenue  enabled 
both  to  gratify  it  to  the  utmost.  When  Shah  Jehan  died, 
therefore,  he  left  a  rich  treasury  and  a  prosperous 
country. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AURUNGZEBE  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  MOGUL  DOMINION. 

AuRUNGZEBE  had  reigned  five  years  before  he  succeeded 
in  destroying  all  his  kinsmen  and  was  relieved  by  death 
from  Meer  Jumla,  an  instrument  then  useless  for  his 
ambition  and  too  powerful  for  his  tranquillity. 

About  that  time,  in  the  year  1662,  a  new  and  extra- 
ordinary power  in  Southern  India  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion. The  Mahrattas  appear  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  the  Hindoo  peasantry,  scattered  throughout  some  of 
the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Mahomedan  kingdoms 
of  Ahmednuggur,  Beijapoor  and  Golconda,  and  united 
into  a  body  only  by  the  prejudices  of  caste,  of  which 
their  rank  was  the  lowest,  that  of  Sudra.  In  the  confu- 
sion incidental  to  the  constant  wars  in  which  these  states 
were  engaged,  some  of  the  head  men  of  their  villages 
set  up  for  themselves,  and  one  of  them,  Shahji  Borla, 
became  powerful  enough  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  at 
the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Ahmednuggur  to  the 
Mogul  empire.     His  son    Sevaji,  setting  out  from  this 
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vantage  ground,  strengthened  his  hands  by  the  silent 
capture  of  some  hill  foi'ts  in  Beijapoor,  and  eventually 
raising  the  standard  of  revolt  against  that  government, 
introduced  a  spirit  of  union  amidst  the  scattered  masses 
of  his  people,  and  may  thus  be  considered  the  founder  of 
the  Mahratta  empire.  In  1662  he  commenced  his  pre- 
datory expeditions  into  the  Mogul  territory,  and  in  ten 
years  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  regular  govern- 
ment with  the  title  of  Rajah,  and  strong  enough  to 
encounter  and  defeat  the  imperial  forces  in  a  field  battle. 

This  was  the  critical  moment  in  the  progress  of  the 
Mogul  empire.  Aurungzebe  was  called  away  for  two 
years  by  the  chronic  disturbances  beyond  the  Indus ; 
his  strength  was  wasted  by  the  ceaseless  wars  of  the 
Deccan  ;  and  being  goaded  to  madness  by  the  casual 
insurrection  of  some  Hindoo  devotees  in  the  centre  of 
his  dominions,  he  replaced  the  capitation  tax  on  infidels, 
and  fulminated  other  decrees  against  that  portion  of  his 
subjects  of  such  extravagant  intolerance,  that  they  at 
length  looked  upon  the  progress  of  their  co-religionists, 
the  Mahrattas,  with  more  longing  than  alarm.  In  1679, 
the  western  portion  of  Rajahstan  was  in  arms  against 
the  empire,  and  continued  in  a  state  of  hostility  more  or 
less  active  during  the  whole  reign.  Even  the  emperor's 
eventual  successes  in  the  Deccan  in  overthrowing  the 
kingdoms  of  Beijapoor  and  Golconda,  contributed  to  his 
ruin ;  for  it  removed  the  check  of  regular  government 
from  that  distracted  portion  of  the  country,  and  by  break- 
ing up  the  masses  of  society,  threw  into  the  arms  of  the 
Mahrattas  the  adventurous  and  the  desperate  of  the 
population, 

Sevaji  died,  and  successors  of  less  talent  filled  the  throne 
of  the  robber-king ;  but  this  seems  to  have  had  no  effect 
upon  the  jirogress  of  the  inundation,  which  now  bursting 
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over  the  natural  barriers  of  the  iieninsula,  and  sweeping 
away  its  military  defences,  overflowed  Malwa  and  a  portion 
of  Guzerat.  Aurungzebe  fought  gallantly  and  finessed 
craftily  by  turns ;  with  unwearied  industry  he  attended 
to  the  minutest  business  of  the  state  even  when  at  the 
head  of  his  army ;  his  sons  more  especially  he  kept  at  a 
distance  from  the  throne,  for  they  were  still  more  the 
objects  of  his  suspicions  than  the  other  officers  of  the 
empire;  and  thus  he  struggled  with  his  destiny  even 
to  extreme  old  age,  bravely  and  alone.  He  expired  in 
his  eighty-ninth  year,  the  fiftieth  of  his  reign,  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1707. 

Aurungzebe  might  have  been  a  great  prince  of  a  little 
state,  but  his  mind  was  not  of  wide  enough  calibre  for  the 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  his  fortune  or  his 
crimes.  He  was  too  much  devoted  to  details  to  be  capable 
of  large  views.  Brave,  industrious,  persevering,  moderate 
in  passions,  cold  in  sentiments,  and  profoundly  deceitful, 
he  seemed  formed  for  an  eastern  throne ;  and  yet  by  his 
uncompromising  bigotry  and  morbid  suspicion,  he  paved 
the  way  for  the  subversion  of  the  Mogul  dominion  by  a 
power  which  under  other  circumstances  would  at  best 
have  become  a  rival  of  Beijapoor  or  Golconda.  The 
impolicy  of  the  emperor,  however,  it  must  be  said,  was 
only  the  proximate  cause  of  this  effect ;  for  the  acclim- 
atized Tartars  were  fast  sinking  into  an  effeminacy  which 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  hold  together  much 
longer  so  vast  and  heterogeneous  an  empire. 

During  the  next  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Aurung- 
zebe, no  fewer  than  five  princes  sat  upon  the  throne, 
whose  reigns,  without  being  distinguished  by  any  great 
events,  exhibited  evident  indications  of  the  gradual  decline 
of  the  empire.  During  that  period  the  Sikhs,  originally 
a  sect  of  Hindoo  dissenters,  whose  peculiarity  consisted 
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in  their  reiaudiation  of  all  religious  ceremonies,  having- 
first  been  changed  into  warriors  by  persecution,  began  to 
rise  by  the  s^^irit  of  union  into  a  nation ;  but  so  weak 
were  they  at  this  time  that  in  1706  the  dying  energies  of 
the  empire  w^ere  sufiicient  almost  for  their  extirpation. 
It  was  also  the  epoch  of  the  Seiad  brothers,  two  provin- 
cial governors,  distinguished  by  their  talents  and  honoured 
on  account  of  their  descent  from  the  Prophet,  who  ruled 
the  dregs  of  the  dynasty  till  the  year  1720.  Mahomed 
Shah  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1719.  The  Mahratta 
government  was  by  this  time  completely  consolidated, 
and  the  great  families  of  the  race,  since  so  celebrated, 
had  begun  to  rise  into  eminence :  such  as  that  of  the  Pesliwa, 
the  official  title  of  a  minister  of  the  Rajah ;  of  Holkar, 
the  founder  of  which  was  a  shepherd ;  and  of  Sindia, 
which  sprang  from  a  menial  servant.  The  two  last 
began  their  career  of  adventure  as  officers  of  the  first. 

A  still  more  remarkable  personage  of  the  time  was 
Asof  Jail,  whose  descendants  became  the  Nizams  of  the 
Deccan.  This  chief  had  formerly  been  viceroy  of  the 
conquered  countries  in  that  part  of  India ;  but  instead  of 
obtaining  the  imperial  viziership  which  he  had  expected, 
Avas  made  merely  governor  of  Malwa ;  and  now  instigated 
by  revenge  for  tliis  neglect  of  his  services,  he  revolted  from 
the  empire,  set  forth  for  the  conquest  of  his  late  viceroy- 
alty,  beat  the  Mogul  vizier  in  the  field,  and  by  one  of 
those  strange  vicissitudes  which  frequently  startle  the 
reader  of  eastern  history,  obtained  for  his  trouble  the 
very  post  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  ambition. 
Here  his  talents  might  have  at  least  retarded  the  fall  of 
the  empire ;  but  being  a  stern  and  ungracious  man  of 
business  he  became  an  object  of  hatred  to  his  feeble  and 
luxurious  master;  and  once  more  setting  out  for  the  Decean, 
he  seized  upon  his  old  viceroy alty,  plunged  headlong  into 
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the  Maliratta  intrigues,  and  eventually  became  the  ally  of 
the  Pesliwa  Baji  Rao,  the  Rajah's  able  minister.  The 
Mahratta  torrent  seemed  now  resistless,  and  the  demands 
of  the  Peshwa  upon  the  unhappy  emperor,  whom  he  beat 
both  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet,  became  so  extravagant 
that  even  Asof  Jah  was  alarmed.  He  at  length  deter- 
mined to  support  the  government,  but  only  when  it  was 
too  late.  The  quondam  allies  met  in  the  field,  Asof  Jah 
commanding  all  the  poor  resources  of  the  empire,  and 
the  Mahrattas  were  as  usual  victorious. 

While  the  empire  was  thus  rent  in  pieces  by  internal 
disturbances,  a  more  tremendous  enemy  even  than  the 
Mahrattas  presented  himself  from  without.  A  revolution 
had  taken  place  in  Persia,  which  seated  a  soldier  of 
fortune  upon  the  throne  ;  and  the  famous  Nadir  Shah, 
after  capturing  Candahar,  found  it  necessary,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  conquerors,  to  seize  upon  the  Mogul 
territories,  Ghizni  and  Cabul,  and  when  at  the  latter 
city  to  continue  his  march  into  Hindostan.  In  1739, 
he  arrived  at  Kurnaul,  within  seventy  miles  of  Delhi, 
and  defeated  the  emperor  in  a  general  engagement. 
Asof  Jah  has  been  accused  of  being  accessory  to  this 
invasion,  and  in  all  probability  with  justice,  the  accusation, 
independently  of  the  authority  on  which  it  is  made,  receiv- 
ing every  colour  of  truth  from  the  character  and  previous 
conduct  of  the  man.  The  two  kings  then  proceeded  to 
Delhi  after  the  battle,  where  Nadir,  in  consequence,  it  is 
said,  of  an  insurrection  of  the  populace,  set  fire  to  the 
city  and  massacred  the  inhabitants  to  a  number  which 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  thirty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  main 
business  of  his  invasion,  robbing  first  the  treasury  and 
afterwards  the  inhabitants  individually,  torturing  or  mur- 
dering all  who  were  suspected  of  concealing  their  riches, 
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and  at  length  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  having 
obtained  a  formal  cession  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Indus,  and  carrying  with  him  in  money  and  plate  at  least 
twelve  millions  sterling,  besides  jewels  of  great  value, 
including  those  of  the  Peacock  Throne. 

From  this  period  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maho- 
med Shah  in  1748,  the  interval  was  filled  up  with  the 
disturbances  which  might  be  expected  where  so  many 
elements  of  disorder  existed,  and  where  an  empty  trea- 
sury was  now  added  to  the  other  evils  that  oppressed  the 
sinking  dynasty.  Two  invasions  by  the  successor  of 
Nadir  Shah  deprived  the  Mogul  dominions  of  the  Punjab, 
and  in  a  third  Ahmed  Shah  marched  to  Delhi,  and 
repeated  the  horrors  of  the  Persian  massacre.  A  little 
later  the  Mahrattas  followed  like  gleaners  after  a  harvest, 
filling  the  unhappy  city  with  devastation  and  death,  and 
leaving  it  at  length  little  better  than  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  remaining  inhabitants  crouched 
in  hunger  and  despair. 

India  now  became  a  closed  field  between  the  Mahrattas, 
who  had  by  this  time  attained  their  pride  of  place,  and  the 
AfFghans ;  the  latter  supported  as  the  less  formidable 
enemy  by  the  Mogul  and  some  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs — ■ 
for  after  the  death  of  Alumgir  II.  in  1759,  the  crisis  was 
so  fearful  as  to  admit  of  scarcely  any  thought  of  the 
pageantry  of  a  crown.  At  length,  on  the  6tli  January, 
1761,  the  two  parties  met  at  Paniput,  within  fifty  miles  of 
Delhi.  The  battle  was  at  first  in  favour  of  the  Mahrattas, 
Avho  broke  the  centre  of  the  AfFghans  ;  but  on  Ahmed 
Shah  coming  up  in  person  with  his  own  line,  the  enemy 
were  seized  with  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  panic,  and 
fled  like  one  man.  They  were  pursued  for  twenty  miles, 
and  many  of  those  who  escaped  the  sword  were  destroyed 
like  wild  beasts  by  the  peasantry,  while  the  prisoners  who 
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fell  into  the  victor's  hands  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood, 
making-  the  total  loss  amount  to  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  This  blow  was  decisive.  The  broken  re- 
mains of  the  army  retired  in  despair  to  the  Deccan,  their 
despondency  communicating  itself  to  the  whole  Maliratta 
people.  On  the  other  side,  the  Mahomedan  confederacy 
dissolved  as  soon  as  its  immediate  object  was  accom- 
plished, and  Ahmed  Shah  withdrew  from  India  for  ever, 
leaving  an  empty  throne  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  empire. 

We  have  now  sketched  with  a  rapid  but  not  careless 
hand  the  fortunes  of  India  to  the  fall  of  the  Mahom- 
edan empire  ;  and  before  giving  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
endeavouring  to  obtain  some  distinct  idea  of  the  state  of 
civilization  in  the  country  during  the  same  period,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  pause  here  and  look  back  for  a 
moment  at  the  ground  we  have  already  traversed. 

The  more  familiar  we  are  wdth  the  progression  of 
society  in  Europe,  the  more  difficult  we  find  it  to  com- 
prehend the  principle  of  what  is  improperly  termed 
permanence  in  the  Eastern  nations.  This  "permanence," 
unhappily,  is  opposed  merely  to  progress,  not  to  retrogres- 
sion. The  natural  state  of  the  beasts  is  permanence,  that 
of  the  human  kind  movement.  Happiness  is  the  search 
for  happiness ;  hope  is  enjoyment ;  the  soul  of  man 
hovers  in  vain  over  the  flood — it  finds  no  resting-j^lace 
till  it  returns  to  the  ark  whence  it  came.  Before  the 
dawn  of  authentic  history,  Hindoo  civilization  had  reached 
its  culminating  point,  and  was  then  chained  in  by  the  poli- 
tico-religious laws  of  the  people.  Their  arts  and  sciences 
however,  their  liberties,  their  political  institutions,  since 
they  could  not  advance,  went  backward;  and  if  the 
collision  of  India  with  other  forms  of  civilization  had 
been  delayed  much  longer,  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
the  inhabitants  would  not  have  been  found  in  a  state  of 
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comparative  savagism.  Even  now  there  are  traces  in  the 
woods  and  deserts  of  forgotten  cities  and  monuments  of 
races  that  have  passed  away. 

It  has  been  finely  said  by  Michelet  that  history  is  a 
narrative  of  the  struggle  of  liberty  against  fatality  ; 
but  in  India  this  struggle,  in  its  higher  meaning,  had 
ceased,  and  her  annals  are  merely  the  records  of  inter- 
minable feuds,  which,  while  influencing  the  destinies  of 
individuals  and  families,  left  the  political  condition  of  the 
people  unchanged.  In  Europe,  man  is  engaged  in 
perpetual  strife  even  with  the  powers  of  nature  themselves. 
We  wrest  knowledge  from  the  genii,  we  possess  ourselves 
of  the  dominions  of  space,  we  make  slaves  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  while  in  India,  the  progression  of  mind  having 
ceased,  there  was  no  such  ambition,  and  all  these  things 
belonged  to  the  gods,  and  were  hedged  round  by  religion 
from  a  people  sunk  in  abject  belief  and  submission. 
For  this  reason  the  collision  of  the  two  races,  Tartar 
and  Hindoo,  failed  to  produce  the  results  observable  in 
Europe  from  the  desperate  energy  of  the  Gothic  and  other 
barbarous  nations,  upon  the  worn-out  and  apathetic  refine- 
ment of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  v/est  the  fusion  of  these 
two  characters  gave  redoubled  impetus  to  that  civilization 
of  which  we  are  now  only  in  the  midst ;  while  in  India 
the  combination  was  political,  not  moral,  and  the  result 
was  a  mere  tyranny  of  races,  which  produced  little  effect 
upon  manners  and  hardly  any  upon  opinions. 

Tlie  Mahoinedan  dominion,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
never  placed  upon  any  secure  foundation,  but  depended 
entirely  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch. 
Among  the  Hindoos,  the  chiefs  had  been  to  a  certain  de- 
gree anchored  with  territorial  possessions,  but  this  was  not 
the  case  with  their  conquerors  ;  while  among  neither  was 
there  an  aristocracy  either  of  law  or  religion  or  invested 
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capital,  or  of  any  other  element  of  national  stability. 
The  emperors'  sons  were  themselves  the  greatest  enemies 
in  the  country  to  the  security  of  the  throne.  All  had 
the  same  right,  which  depended  upon  the  changeful 
affection  of  a  father,  and  all  had  nearly  the  same  pros- 
pects, for  all  were  brought  up  to  rule,  with  armies  to 
command  and  provinces  to  govern.  There  was  no  such 
thing,  therefore,  as  unity  of  interest  even  in  the  imperial 
family ;  and  the  death  or  mere  illness  of  the  sovereign 
was  the  signal  for  universal  commotion. 

India,  under  the  Hindoos,  it  must  be  added,  was 
divided  into  numerous  petty  states,  each  in  arms  against 
the  rest,  and  all  convulsed  by  the  internal  dissensions 
incidental  to  their  feudal  regime.  The  people  again  were 
sub-divided  into  classes,  not  of  freedom  and  vileinage  as 
in  Europe,  but  of  caste, — a  word  which  implies  a  force  of 
repulsion  that  can  hardly  be  comprehended  by  men 
brought  up  under  another  form  of  civilization.  A  nation 
in  this  state  could  not  withstand  the  invasion  of  a  brave 
and  united  army :  it  fell  in  pieces  almost  at  a  blow. 

But  the  seeds  of  disease  and  decay  grew  with  the 
growth  of  the  Mahomedan  dominion.  When  it  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  it  was  on  the  brink  of 
dissolution.  The  more  the  boundaries  of  the  em2:)ii-e 
were  extended  the  more  j^owerful  the  viceroys  became, 
and  thus  the  very  success  of  the  sovereign  surrounded 
the  throne  with  enemies.  Without  an  aristocracy  of  any 
kind,  as  we  have  remarked,  to  serve  as  points  d'appui 
throughout  the  country  for  the  royal  authority,  all  de- 
pended upon  the  sovereign  himself,  who  bore  like  another 
Atlas  the  imperial  world  upon  his  shoulders, —  a  world 
which  it  wanted  only  the  concurrent  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  the  narrative  to  cause  to  fall  asunder  and  bury 
him  in  the  ruins. 
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The  Mahrattas  were  nothing  more  than  a  confederacy 
of  military  chiefs,  uniting  or  seijarating  according  to  the 
dictates  of  interest  or  caprice,  and  although  practically 
possessing  the  country  for  a  moment  they  gave  no  dynasty 
of  kings  to  India.  They  seized,  however,  ujjon  many 
of  the  fragments  of  the  empire,  creating  them  into 
states,  some  of  which  retain  a  kind  of  independence  to 
this  day. 

The  People  under  this  succession  of  political  change 
did  not  advance,  and  they  could  not  stand  still,  although 
circumstances  prevented  their  decline  from  assuming  tlie 
form  of  revolution.  The  village  communities  into  which 
the  masses  were  divided  from  the  earliest  times,  gained 
strength  rather  than  otherwise,  by  the  very  causes  which 
overturned  the  throne.  The  inhabitants  might  be  chased 
away,  and  their  habitations  destroyed  by  the  ruffian 
troops ;  but  when  the  storm  had  passed  by  they  always 
returned  to  build  again  among  the  ruins,  and  sow  and 
reap,  and  thank  the  gods  as  usual.  The  invaders  were 
too  few  to  take  permanent  possession  of  the  villages,  and 
at  any  rate  the  supreme  power  had  no  temptation  to 
overthrow  institutions  which  seemed  to  have  been  framed 
originally  with  an  express  view  to  the  easy  and  regular 
collection  of  the  revenue.  There  was  no  mutual  bond, 
however,  betAveen  the  government  and  these  communities. 
The  latter  knew  that  it  had  been  their  duty  from  time 
immemorial  to  pay  the  taxes,  but  neither  they  nor  their 
ancestors  had  ever  dreamed  that  it  was  also  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  grant  its  protection  in  return.  Hence 
came  the  necessity  for  self-defence,  the  union  arising 
from  community  of  interest,  the  fidelity  and  blind  obedi- 
ence imposed  by  the  constant  sense  of  danger.  Hence 
too  came  that  perversion  of  moral  feeling  which  frequently 
converted  the  village   societies  into  banditti,   and  made 
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robbery  and  violence  be  regarded  as  dishonourable  only 
when  unsuccessful. 

Thus  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  India  preserved 
their  manners  and  customs  as  a  people  when  they  had 
utterly  forgotten  their  union  as  a  nation  ;  and  thus  the 
permanence  ascribed  to  this  form  of  civilization  belongs 
in  reality  only  to  its  external  phenomena.  The  religion, 
the  philosophy,  the  literature  of  an  earlier  age  were 
gradually  lost  in  ignorance  and  superstition ;  and  at  the 
downfal  of  the  Mogul  dominion,  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  the  country  was  at  least  as  different  from  that  of 
the  epoch  of  pure  Brahminism,  as  the  Rome  of  the  seventh 
century  was  different  from  the  Rome  of  the  Antouines. 
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BOOK  II. 

THE  CIVILIZATION  OF  INDIA  UNDER  THE  HINDOOS 
AND  MAHOMEDANS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

COMMERCIAL    INTERCOURSE    WITH    THE    WESTERN    WORLD. 

That  improved  condition  of  tlie  species  which  we  term 
Civihzation  appears  to  be  the  result  of  intercourse  be- 
tween different  tribes  of  men  ;  and  commerce,  or  tlie 
interchange  by  barter  of  the  conveniences  or  luxuries  of 
life,  being  an  important  promoter  of  such  intercourse, 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  bases  of  civilization. 
The  Indian  character,  however,  was  but  little  modified 
by  external  trafHck,  which  did  not  in  the  case  of  that 
country  lead  to  any  considerable  intermixture  of  the 
people  with  strangers,  and  which,  generally  speaking, 
received  only  the  precious  metals  in  exchange  for  goods. 
But    the    progress   of  refinement,  notwithstanding,  went 
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on,  produced  by  the  intercourse  of  the  trilDes  and  races 
sjoread  over  the  vast  area  of  the  territory  itself;  and  this 
refinement,  if  carefully  examined,  will  probably  be  found 
more  different  from  that  of  Europe  in  kind  than  in 
degree. 

The  Egyptians  under  Sesostris  are  said  to  have  been 
the  first  traders  with  India  ;  but  this  rests  upon  no  good 
authority,  and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  a 
nation  holding  the  maritime  profession  both  in  fear  and 
detestation  should,  in  so  early  an  age,  have  sent  immense 
fleets  down  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  along  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Erythrean  Sea.  The  Sabseans  of  Southern  Arabia 
are  reputed  the  next,  receiving  their  merchandise  by  the 
same  route  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf,  and  transferring 
it  to  the  Egyptians  and  to  the  Phenicians  of  Tyre,  Sidon, 
and  other  places,  by  whom  it  was  dispensed  to  the  rest  of 
the  western  world.  Long  before  this  time,  however,  an 
intercourse  was  established  with  India  by  land,  of  which 
the  route  is  described  with  some  minuteness  by  Pliny  and 
Strabo,  whose  information  was  received  from  more  ancient 
authorities. 

The  course  of  this  early  traffick  was  probably  through 
the  north-western  portal  of  India,  the  Punjab ;  along  the 
Affghan  and  Gliori  valleys  to  the  Oxus  near  Balkh  ; 
down  that  river  a  certain  distance,  and  thence  westward 
across  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas.  This  journey  was 
no  doubt  performed  chiefly  with  camels,  which  are  men- 
tioned among  the  domestic  animals  so  early  as  the  calling 
of  Abram  ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  treasures  of 
India  may  have  changed  hands  more  than  once  during 
the  transit,  or  that  a  depot  may  have  existed  on  the  Oxus 
in  that  territory  perhaps  which  was  afterwards  the  Bactria 
of  the  ancients.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  conjecture  what 
was  the  state  of  the  countries  through  which  this  civiliz- 
G  2 
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ing  stream  of  commerce  flowed  ;  but  we  may  assume  it 
to  have  suffered  a  vast  deterioration  even  at  the  epoch  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  before  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
improvements  which  had  taken  place  in  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, the  overland  journey  must  have  been  at  least 
partially  abandoned  for  the  easier  route  by  the  shores  of 
the  Erythrean  Sea. 

The  greater  part  of  this  latter  traffick  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Phenicians,  who, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  long  land  journey  from  the  Arabian 
Gulf  to  their  principal  emporium,  established  a  depot  at 
Rhinocolura,  then  the  nearest  port  to  the  Gulf  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  the  goods  were  there  re-shipped  and 
transported  to  Tyre,  "  the  renowned  city  which  Avas 
strong  in  the  sea,"  and  whose  merchants,  in  consequence 
chiefly  of  this  valuable  trade,  became  "  princes  and  the 
honorable  of  the  earth." 

The  Avars  of  Alexander  interrupted  business  for  a  time ; 
but  after  his  death,  and  Avhen  Tyre  had  begun  to  recover 
from  the  blow,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  that  far- 
seeing  prince  had  founded,  became  the  great  emporium 
of  the  commercial  world. 

The  Romans  in  turn  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
Indian  trade  by  conquest.  Carthage,  Greece,  Syria, 
yielded  to  their  arms  ;  Egypt  became  a  pi'ovince  of  the 
empire  ;  and  the  far  east  Avas  ransacked  Avith  more  zeal 
than  ever  for  merchandize  fit  to  minister  to  the  luxury 
of  the  masters  of  the  Avorld.  Besides  the  goods  received 
by  the  ordinary  route  there  Avas  at  this  time  a  trade  of 
some  importance  carried  on  with  India  by  the  Euphrates. 
The  depot  of  the  traflfick  was  Palmyra — the  Tadmor  in 
the  Mdlderness  founded  by  king  Solomon — and  the  Ro- 
mans were  so  covetous  of  the  riches  of  the  east  that  they 
encouraged  its  trade  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  in 
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some  measure  a  rival  of  Alexandria.  In  process  of  time 
the  distinction  to  wliicli  they  thus  attained  proved  fatal  to 
the  merchant-princes  of  the  desert,  who  would  needs 
grasp  at  a  portion  of  the  empire  as  soon  as  symptoms  of 
its  approaching  dissolution  began  to  appear.  Zenobia 
was  the  heroine  of  the  time,  the  celebrated  Queen  of  the 
East, — "  perhaps  the  only  female,"  says  Gibbon,  "  whose 
superior  genius  broke  through  the  servile  indolence  im- 
posed on  her  sex  by  the  climate  and  manners  of  Asia." 
Gibbon  knew  little  of  the  women  of  India  !  The  heroi- 
cal  spirit  of  Zenobia  was  displayed  only  in  the  excitement  of 
conflict  and  the  intoxication  of  success.  When  her  army 
was  beaten,  her  city  of  palms  captured,  and  herself  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Aurelian,  her  courage  deserted 
her,  and  she  exhibited  all  the  weakness  unrelieved  by 
any  of  the  generosity  of  her  sex.  In  order  to  save  her 
own  life  she  directed  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor  on 
the  heads  of  her  counsellors,  and  among  them  betrayed 
"  the  sublime  Longinus"  to  the  scaffold.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  city — men,  women,  and  children — were  afterwards 
butchered,  and  the  jjalaces  of  the  merchant-princes  of 
Palmyra  converted  into  the  gaunt  ruins  which  still  startle 
the  unfrequent  traveller  of  the  Arabian  desert ;  while  the 
heroical  Zenobia,  the  famous  Queen  of  the  East,  sunk 
gracefully  into  the  station  of  a  Roman  matron,  the  thriv- 
ing mistress  of  an  elegant  villa  at  Tivoli. 

The  Indian  trade  was  not  at  its  height  with  the  Roman 
world  till  the  discovery  of  the  regular  course  of  the 
monsoons  shortened  the  voyage.  Instead  of  vessels 
creeping  along  the  coasts  of  Arabia  as  heretofore,  large 
fleets  now  stretched  boldly  across  the  ocean  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Malabar  coast  or  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The 
middle  passage  occupied  about  forty  days,  and  the  whole 
trip  was  performed  between  the  summer  solstice  and  the 
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months  of  December  and  January.  Gibbon  remarks 
that  the  objects  of  this  oriental  traffick  were  "  splendid 
and  trifling,"  and  that  its  profit  "  was  made  upon  Roman 
subjects,  and  a  few  individuals  enriched  at  the  expense  of 
the  public."  It  is  curious  that  this  great  writer  should 
not  have  been  more  struck  with  the  importance  of  a  trade 
which  exalted  and  overthrew  so  many  states  and  cities, 
and  which  by  the  luxury  it  created  or  fed  was  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  causes  which  hastened  the  downfal  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

The  principal  commodities  received  by  this  trafiick  were 
cotton  manufactures,  pearls  and  gems,  perfumes  and  spices, 
dyeing  materials,  drugs,  ivory,  and  silk. 

The  branch  of  cotton  goods  is  supposed  by  Robertson 
to  have  been  unimportant,  since  their  various  kinds  were 
not  enumerated  in  the  Roman  law  de  Publicanis  et 
Vestigalibus  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Arrian  in  the  Periplus,  their  deli- 
cacy and  construction  are  laiftled  by  Strabo,  and  from 
Pliny  we  learn  that  they  bore  a  very  high  price  in  the 
market. 

Pearls  were  a  favourite  luxury  of  the  Romans,  and 
those  of  India  are  described  by  both  Pliny  and  Strabo  as 
the  finest  in  the  world.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
diamonds,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  emeralds. 

Perfumes  and  spices  were  extensively  used  in  the  ancient 
world  for  embalming  the  dead  and  in  religious  cere- 
monies. It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  at  this  distance  of 
time  between  those  of  India  and  Arabia;  but  that  the 
former  were  reckoned  the  best,  as  they  were  certainly  the 
dearest,  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  related  by  Lam- 
pridius  as  an  instance  of  extraordinary  extravagance, 
that  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  burnt  Indian  perfumes 
unmixed  in  the  vapour  rooms  of  the  baths.     Among  the 
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names  of  these  articles  are  nardus  or  spikenard,  mala- 
batlirum,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  variety  of  the 
same  production,  and  amomum.  The  last,  however,  is 
supposed  by  Salmasius  to  have  been  a  generic  term 
signifying-  any  simple  perfume  ;  while  with  Avianus  it  is 
cinnamon,  and  with  other  authorities,  a  substance  used  in 
embalming-,  whence  the  word  mummy. 

The  dye  stuffs  were  chiefly  indigo,  dragon's  blood,  and 
gum  lac.  The  last,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  may  have 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  famous  Tyrian  purple ; 
for  it  is  known  that  the  finest  of  that  dye  was  red,  and 
only  the  common  kind  violet.  Alexandria  seems  to  have 
inherited  the  secret  from  Tyre ;  for  in  the  fabliaux  of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  the  collection  of  Le  Grand  d'Aussi, 
Alexandrian  purple  is  generally  scarlet.  In  one  instance, 
however,  there  is  mention  made  of  a  grey  purple,  and  in 
other  old  pieces  we  find  green  and  even  white  purple ; 
which  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  rich  and  costly  dye 
came  at  length  to  transfer  its  name  to  the  staffs  without 
distinction  of  colour. 

The  drugs  of  India,  according  to  Strabo,  were  numerous, 
although  we  cannot  as  yet  trace  any  reference  to  opium, 
which  may  be  owing  to  this  substance  being  obtained 
nearer  at  hand.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjec- 
ture that  opium  may  have  formed  an  ingredient  in  the 
drugs  with  which  Medea  supplied  Jason  in  the  Arganautic 
expedition  to  Colchis,  more  than  twelve  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  This  was  a  black  juice,  we  are  told 
by  Appollonius,  collected  in  a  shell  from  a  plant  bearing 
a  yellow  flower  and  about  a  cubit  high,  and  was  obtained 
from  the  root  either  by  pressure  or  incision.  In  the 
time  of  Dioscorides,  the  whole  of  the  poppy  was  pressed 
and  its  inspissated  juice  made  use  of  in  a  form  weaker 
than  opium  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  root  may 
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possess  the  sootliing  or  anodyne  qualities  of  the  rest  of 
the  plant. 

As  silk  maintained  for  a  considerable  time  a  price 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  its  weight  in  gold,  which  in  our 
day  would  give  637.  6s.  per  pound  avoirdupois,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  supplied 
in  any  but  small  quantities.  Its  delicacy,  however, 
rendered  it  an  article  of  high  fashion,  while  its  extravagant 
price  caused  it  sometimes  to  be  unravelled  and  woven 
anew  into  fabrics  so  thin,  that  the  Roman  ladies,  who 
perhaps  had  no  under  clothing  at  that  period,  laid  them- 
selves open  by  wearing  them  to  the  censures  of  the 
moral  or  the  ill-natured.  Seneca  observed  that  a  woman 
so  dressed  could  scarcely  swear  that  she  was  not  naked  ; 
and  Publius  Syrus,  Yarro,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Horace, 
Pliny,  and  Juvenal,  all  testified,  at  different  periods 
extending  over  a  space  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  to 
the  crystalline  transparency  of  these  valuable  gowns. 
Silk  was  confined  to  the  dress  of  the  fair  sex  till  the  time 
of  Heliogabalus,  who  set  the  example  to  his  subjects  of 
what  was  considered  the  last  degree  of  eflfeminacy,  by 
wearing  a  stuff  that  had  actually  been  proscribed  as 
unmanly  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Notwithstanding  the 
increasing  demand,  it  long  maintained  its  extravagant 
price ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  eighth  century  of  our 
era,  that  by  the  artifice  of  two  Persian  monks  who  con- 
veyed from  China  to  Rome  some  eggs  of  the  silk-worm 
in  a  hollow  cane,  the  real  nature  of  the  substance  became 
known,  and  the  breeding  of  the  wonderful  insects  was 
commenced  in  Eurojie.  In  order  to  afford  the  reader 
some  data  for  comparing  the  value  of  silk  with  that  of  other 
articles  of  the  Indian  trade,  we  may  here  mention  that  at 
the  time  the  former  was  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  the  price 
of  cinnamon  was  125.   lid.  per  Roman  pound  of  twelve 
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ounces ;  of  ginger  3^.  lO^d;  of  long  pepper,  9^.  8;^^. ;  of 
black  pepper,  2^.  7d. ;  of  Indian  spikenard,  19*.  4|c?. ;  and 
of  myrrh,  from  8*.  4|c^.,  to  145.  2^d. 

The  Indian  trade,  we  have  hinted,  had  no  mean  effect 
upon  the  destinies  of  western  Asia,  Egypt  and  the  Ro- 
man Empire  generally,  but  the  reaction  upon  India  itself 
must  have  been  comparatively  slight.  In  the  Periplus 
of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  an  account  is  given  of  the  cargoes 
exported  from  the  west,  and  the  articles  are  carefully 
enumerated  by  Macpherson  in  his  History  of  Commerce  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  notwithstanding,  that  hard 
silver  formed  the  grand  staple  of  the  remittance.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  the  articles  of  mere  luxury  we  have 
mentioned  cost  ujd wards  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  annually  in  money,  and  these  articles  were  again 
sold  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  times  the  original  cost. 
While  impoverishing  Rome  herself,  however,  this  expen- 
diture must  have  benefited  the  eastern  extremities  of  the 
empire ;  for  a  great  portion  of  the  hundred  per  centum 
consisted  no  doubt  of  the  expences  of  transit,  which  thus 
repaid  to  these  countries  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
which  they  were  otherwise  drained  by  their  imperial 
mistress.  The  effect  of  the  trade  upon  India  was  much 
more  slight.  The  merchants  held  but  brief  communica- 
tion with  their  customers,  whom  they  i3robably  viewed  in 
the  light  of  inferiors  if  not  barbarians ;  and  instead  of 
receiving  the  price  of  their  wares  in  goods  which  might 
influence  their  habits  or  stimulate  their  ingenuity,  by  far 
the  greater  j)art  of  the  amount  was  j^aid  to  them  in 
money,  to  be  expended  in  the  routine  of  their  usual  life. 

A  new  revolution  took  place  in  the  world  which  closed 
the  port  of  Alexandria  against  the  Romans  and  restored 
the  Indian  trade  to  the  Arabs.  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  afterwards  Spain — all  fell  successively  before 
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the  standard  of  the  Prophet;  and  the  extraordinary  people 
who  now  issued  like  a  torrent  from  their  ancestral  deserts 
exhibited  as  remarkable  a  genius  for  trade  as  for  war.  In 
possession  of  Persia  they  had  approached  nearer  to  India, 
and  they  took  full  advantage  of  the  circumstance.  In- 
stead of  the  circuitous  route  by  the  Red  Sea,  they  made 
the  Euphrates  once  more  the  line  of  the  traffick — founding 
Bassora  at  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Tigris — and 
enriched  both  their  original  country  and  their  new  do- 
minions with  the  treasures  of  India.  They  were  not 
satisfied  with  receiving  goods  at  second  hand,  but  esta- 
blished a  direct  commerce  with  the  more  eastern  parts  of 
India,  with  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  with  China ; 
and  religion  following  in  the  steps  of  trade,  not  only  the 
new  doctrines  of  Mahomed  but  the  Christianity  of  the 
Nestorian  churches  of  Persia  was  preached  and  jn-eached 
successfullv,  in  the  regions  of  the  farther  east. 

Constantinople  and  the  other  opulent  towns  of  Europe, 
it  may  be  imagined,  were  highly  impatient  at  the  sudden 
deprivation  of  luxuries  which  habit  had  converted  almost 
into  necessaries,  and  proportionate  efforts  were  made  to 
oljtain  the  olyect  of  their  longings.  The  overland  route 
to  the  Punjab  or  the  Indus,  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted to,  was  reopened  and  goods  imported  to  Constanti- 
nople by  way  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine ;  the  Oxus 
being  probably  used  for  a  part  of  the  transit,  although 
that  river  does  not  fall  into  the  Caspian,  as  Robertson  and 
many  other  writers  suppose,  but  into  the  Aral  Sea.  Silk 
was  in  like  manner  purchased  in  the  west  of  China  and 
brought  through  Thibet  along  the  line  of  the  Himalaya 
to  the  Oxus,  and  thence  to  Constantinople.  The  wealth 
which  poured  into  this  city  by  such  long,  difficult,  and 
dangerous  routes  was  so  great  as  to  retard  for  some  time 
the  ruin  of  the  empire,  and  for   nearly  two   centuries 
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Europe  continued  to  be  supplied  with  Indian  goods  by 
the  metropolis  of  Constantine. 

The  crusades  interrupted  but  did  not  extinguish  the 
Indian  trade,  which  gradually  passed,  however,  into  the 
hands  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  two  commercial  republics 
that  had  risen  into  eminence  by  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  the  military  maniacs  of  the  time.  Venice  insinuated 
herself  though  at  a  heavy  cost  into  the  mart  of  Alexandria, 
while  Genoa  less  fortunately  took  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople, from  which  she  was  driven  at  the  conquest  of  the 
Greek  Empire  by  Mohamed  II.  in  1453.  The  former  re- 
public, therefore,  became  the  great  commercial  agent  of 
Europe,  and  did  not  thrive  the  less  that  she  was  not  an 
importer  of  Indian  goods  but  a  purchaser  of  them — and 
generally  by  barter — in  the  markets  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 
The  value  of  the  Constantinopolitan  branch  of  the  trade 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  amount  of  spoil,  in  gold, 
silver,  silks,  gems,  spices,  and  other  articles  obtained  by 
the  crusaders  at  the  sack  of  the  city  in  1204.  The  share 
of  the  French  alone,  according  to  Villehardouin,  was  four 
hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver  (about  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds)  nearly  seven  times  the  annual  revenue 
of  England  at  that  time.  The  Venetians,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  trade,  offered  to  take  the  whole  and  give  four 
hundred  marks  to  each  knight,  two  hundred  to  each 
private  and  horseman,  and  one  hundred  to  each  foot 
soldier  ;  yet  it  is  said  that  the  secret  plunder,  although 
forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  death,  greatly  exceeded  in 
amount  that  which  was  acknowledged.  At  the  final  sack 
of  the  city  under  Mahomed  II.  the  booty  is  estimated  at 
four  millions  of  ducats ;  but  the  Italian  merchants  were 
at  this  period  the  agents  of  a  quickly  circulating  traffick, 
and  had  probably  invested  but  little  of  their  wealth  in 
the  splendours  of  Constantinople. 
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During  the  fifteenth  century  the  Venetians  may  he  said 
to  have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  in 
Europe,  and  wherever  their  depots  vrere  fixed  it  had  the 
effect  of  showering  wealth  upon  the  city  or  the  province. 
Bruges,  and  then  Antwerp,  thus  rose  into  distinction  and 
magnificence,  and  the  merchants  of  Augsburg,  the  great 
emporium  for  the  interior  of  Germany,  became  dignitaries 
of  the  empire.  At  the  close  of  the  century  the  measure 
of  Venetian  prosperity  was  full.  The  taste  for  the  spices, 
pearls,  gems  and  other  treasures  of  the  east  had  en- 
creased  with  the  encreasing  wealth  of  the  western  world. 
Countries  had  risen  into  greatness  whose  inhabitants 
were  savages  when  the  Arabs  —  the  Phenicians — the 
Egyptians — the  Romans — were  the  carriers  of  the  sea, 
and  the  Venetians  were  noAv  the  dispensers  of  the  com- 
modities of  India  to  them  all.  Their  trading  ships  visited 
every  port  in  Europe,  and  their  war-galleys  kept  the 
piratical  states  of  the  Mediterranean  in  awe ;  while  at 
home  their  manufactures  of  silk,  cloths  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  vessels  of  gold,  silver,  and  glass,  were  the  envy  of 
the  nations.  At  this  moment  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  changed  the  current  of  the  destinies  of  the  entire 
world,  east  as  well  as  west .  Venice  fell,  and  disappeared 
from  the  rank  of  commercial  states  as  completely  though 
more  gradually  than  Tyre  or  Carthage  ;  and  the  marble 
walls  of  the  "  tiara  of  proud  towers  "  which  crowded  this 
sea-Cybele  now  stand  amidst  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic 
as  mournful  and  only  less  ruinous  than  the  palaces  of 
Palmyra  in  the  Arabian  desert. 

This  circumstance  was  the  discovery  of  a  route  to  India 
by  sea  round  the  African  continent.  According  to  the 
geography  of  Aristotle  and  the  maj:)  of  Ptolemy  which  were 
then  in  high  authority,  it  seemed  clear  that  India  might 
be  reached  by  sailing  west  from  Europe  ;  and  this  fortunate 
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mistake  gave  rise  to  the  discovery  of  America  in  1492, 
the  islands  of  which  the  illustrious  Genoese  accordingly- 
termed  the  West  Indies.  Portugal  before  this  time  had 
made  great  efforts  to  discover  the  eastern  navigation,  and 
the  success  of  her  rival  Spain  was  proportionately  annoy- 
ing,— for  the  Pope  had  generously  presented  the  latter 
country  with  the  whole  of  the  regions  discovered  and  to 
be  discovered  through  the  happy  error  of  Christopher 
Colon.  It  was  at  length  settled,  however,  between  the 
two  maritime  powers  by  a  treaty  which  received  the 
sanction  of  Pope  Julius  II,  that  the  world  should  be 
divided  between  them,  the  eastern  side  of  a  certain  line 
belonging  to  Portugal,  and  the  western  to  Spain  ;  and 
Portugal  then  resumed  her  expeditions  round  the  African 
continent  with  such  zeal  that  on  the  8th  of  July,  1497,  a 
fleet  sailed  from  the  Tagus  under  the  command  of  Vasco 
da  Gama,  consisting  of  three  vessels  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  a  hundred,  and  fifty  tons,  respectively,  which 
reached  the  coast  of  Malabar  on  the  22nd  of  May  in 
the  following  year. 

This  event  took  place  in  that  barren  interval  of  the 
history  of  India  between  the  invasion  of  Tamerlane  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Mogul  dynasty  under  Baber. 
The  remoteness  from  Central  India  of  Calicut,  the  capital 
of  Malabar  and  the  principal  emporium  on  the  coast, 
rendered  it  of  little  political  imjDortance,  but  the  modern 
Europeans  seem  to  have  looked  upon  its  rajah,  whom 
they  thought  proper  to  term  the  Zamorin,  as  the  emperor 
of  the  whole  country.  Vasco  da  Gama,  however,  found 
this  potentate  to  be  a  very  weak  and  vacillating  person, 
thrown  into  infinite  perplexity  by  the  appearance  upon 
the  scene  of  a  new  and  rival  tribe  of  barbarians,  and 
quite  unable  to  determine  whether  to  attach  himself  to 
them,  or  take  the  part  of  the  resident  Arab  merchants 
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During  tlie  early  part  of  the  intercourse  Avliicli  ensued, 
the  Portuguese  were  subjected  to  every  sj^ecies  of  annoy- 
ance by  the  intrigues  of  the  Venetians  and  their  other 
rivals  in  trade ;  and  when  at  length  successful,  they  appear 
to  have  become  so  much  elated  as  to  forget  the  legitimate 
objects  of  the  adventure  and  think  more  of  political 
than  commercial  supremacy.  Lisbon,  notwithstanding, 
inherited  the  vanishing  prosperity  of  Venice,  and  being 
able  to  undersell  the  latter,  became  in  its  turn  the  chief 
trading  city  of  Europe.  In  vain  the  Venetians  united 
with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  for  the  protection  of  their 
mutual  interest ;  for  the  old  route  was  too  expensive  to 
cope  with  the  new,  and  the  dominion  of  the  latter  could 
only  be  acquired  and  ke])t  by  a  great  maritime  power. 
In  1506  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese  was  fairly 
established  by  Albuquerque.  Calicut  was  now  com- 
manded by  a  fort  of  that  nation,  the  island  of  Goa  fortified, 
Malacca  then  a  great  central  depot  subdued  ;  and  finally, 
neither  Arabs  nor  Hindoos  were  permitted  to  navigate  the 
Indian  seas  without  a  passport  from  the  dominant  flag. 

The  pride  of  the  Portuguese  was  now  at  its  height, 
and  soon  degenerated  into  insolence.  Their  conduct  became 
so  oppressive,  their  avarice,  cruelty  and  lust  so  intolerable, 
that  the  whole  eastern  world  from  the  Indian  Arclii- 
jielago  to  the  Gulf  of  Arabia  was  at  length  arrayed 
against  them.  The  decline  of  their  dominion  began ; 
their  traders,  engaged  in  perpetual  war  with  the  natives, 
turned  into  pirates ;  and  as  if  no  element  of  destruction 
should  be  wanting,  an  order  came  from  Europe  in  1594 
to  convert  the  idolaters  by  force.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  colonies  in  this  condition,  however  beneficial  to  the 
villains  who  administered  them,  could  be  of  little  advan- 
tage to  the  parent  country ;  and  accordingly  when  Philip 
II.  of  Spain  became  master  of  Portugal  in  1580,  he  dis- 
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covered  that  the  Indian  trade  was  a  dead  loss,  and  im- 
mediately transferred  it  to  a  company  of  merchants, 
retaining  for  the  crown  only  the  political  and  military 
appointments. 

It  was  not  possible  for  an  empire  to  last  much  longer 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  comparative  civilization  of  the 
time  in  Europe,  was  formed  after  the  worst  models  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  commandant  of  every  fort  was 
an  absolute  sovereign  within  his  little  territory,  and 
exercised  the  right  of  private  war,  as  well  as  of  what  in 
an  earlier  age  was  termed  haute  justice  ;  the  captain  of 
every  vessel  was  a  sea-robber  who  cared  little  about  the 
distinctions  of  flag ;  and  the  higher  government  officers, 
up  to  the  viceroy  himself,  differed  little  from  the  others 
except  in  the  greater  magnitude  of  their  share  of  the  spoil. 
All  preyed  alike  upon  the  Hindoos  and  Arabs,  and 
having  now  the  sanction  of  religion  for  their  crimes, 
robbery,  murder,  violation,  and  sacrilege  were  deeds  of 
every  day.  Between  whiles,  as  may  be  supposed,  they 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other  ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  the  goldsmiths  and  mercers  of  Goa  were  in 
the  midst  of  a  battle,  the  officers  of  justice  took  the  op- 
portunity of  robbing  the  shops  of  both. 

But  the  bigotry  of  Philip  determined  that  the  Portu- 
guese dominion  should  not  fall  of  itself.  He  sent  an 
army  into  the  Netherlands  to  re-convert  his  subjects  in 
that  quarter  from  Protestantism  which  they  had  embraced, 
and  not  succeeding  in  this  object,  after  they  had  become 
an  independent  state  he  seized  their  ships  in  the  harbours 
of  Lisbon,  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to 
under  neutral  colours  for  Indian  goods.  The  Dutch 
hereupon,  finding  themselves  shut  out  from  this  market, 
resolved  to  import  for  themselves  the  commodities  with 
which   they  supplied  a  great  part  of  Europe ;   and    in 
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1595,  the  Company  for  Remote  Countries  sent  the  first 
Dutch  fleet  round  the  Cape,  which  on  arriving  at  Java 
immediately  commenced  a  course  of  successful  hostilities 
against  the  Portuguese.  Numerous  other  small  compa- 
nies were  formed  throughout  the  Netherlands  and  de- 
spatched their  vessels  in  crowds  to  the  scene  of  action, 
but  all  these  associations  were  speedily  united  by  the 
government  into  one  great  Dutch  East  India  Company. 

The  English,  in  the  meantime,  had  made  various  un- 
successful attempts  to  share  directly  in  that  insigni- 
ficant trade,  as  Gibbon  considers  it,  which  in  all  ages 
had  the  most  important  results  for  the  west.  In  one 
of  these  gropings  of  geographical  science  John  Cabot 
stumbled  upon  Newfoundland  and  the  continent  of  North 
America;  in  another  his  son  Sebastian  established  the 
Russian  Company  where  he  intended  the  China  Com- 
jiany  ;  and  several  other  expeditions  to  discover  a  route 
to  India  by  a  north-west  passage  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  Turkey  Company 
was  now  organised  for  the  overland  trade,  and  two 
disastrous  expeditions  sent  round  the  Cape ;  till  at 
length,  shut  out  of  the  Lisbon  market  by  a  war  Avith 
Spain,  and  from  that  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  avaricious 
spirit  of  the  Dutch,  the  English  set  to  the  work  in 
earnest.  In  1600  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  to 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London 
trading  with  the  East  Indies,  whose  capital  amounted  to 
70,000/.,  and  whose  fleet  consisted  of  four  sliij)S  of  four- 
teen hundred  tons  in  all.  On  the  5th  of  June,  1602,  the 
first  expedition  of  this  association  reached  Acheen  in 
Sumatra,  and  was  successful,  not  in  purchasing  pepper  as 
was  intended,  for  the  crops  had  failed,  but  in  capturing 
and  gutting  of  its  cargo  a  Portuguese  ship,  with  which 
the  adventurers  returned  in  triumph  to  England, 
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Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  direct  trade  with 
India  of  the  modern  nations  of  the  west.  By  this  time 
the  New  Workl  had  begun  to  he  studded  with  the  colonies 
of  the  Old ;  the  mines  of  Potosi  and  Sacotecas  had  invited 
and  rewarded  the  enterprise  of  Spain ;  and  a  stimulus 
had  been  given  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  of  Europe  which 
remains  in  full  activity  to  this  day.  The  effect  of  the 
trade  with  the  east  is  less  obvious,  and  has  given  rise  to 
some  argument.  It  has  been  held  on  one  side  that 
Europe  could  have  derived  little  benefit  from  an  inter- 
course with  the  New  World,  the  reward  of  which  in  the 
precious  metals  was  immediately  paid  over  to  India  for 
her  luxuries  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  con- 
tended, and  more  especially  by  Robertson,  that  money 
being  itself  an  article  of  commerce  obtained  in  exchange 
for  the  produce  of  labour  and  ingenuity,  "  the  exportation 
of  treasure  which  has  been  so  much  dreaded  instead  of 
impoverishing  enriches  the  kingdom."  This  latter  is  a 
sophism  easily  detected,  for  it  throws  two  distinct  branches 
of  commerce  into  one  circle  of  transactions.  If  the 
eastern  trade  had  demanded  goods  instead  of  money, 
Europe  would  have  been  benefited  by  the  new  creation 
of  industry  just  as  it  was  benefited  by  the  western  trade, 
whereas  by  handing  over  to  India  the  price  obtained  in 
America  for  European  cloths  and  hai-d-wares,  the  same 
amount  of  labour  and  ingenuity  was  made  to  serve  for  both. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  as  erroneous  to  say  that 
Europe  lost  the  benefit  of  its  American  trade  by  buying 
with  money  in  the  markets  of  the  east.  That  benefit  was 
already  obtained  by  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  a 
new  industry  for  gold  and  silver,  and  the  transaction  was 
complete.  The  subsequent  transaction  with  India,  the 
laying  out  of  floating  capital  in  the  purchase  of  luxuries, 
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■was  a  sign  of  ojnilence  ;  and  although  it  did  not  directly 
stimulate  European  industry  to  any  great  extent,  it  did 
so  indirectly  by  spreading  the  taste  for  high-priced  articles 
among  the  people. 

The  fate  of  the  Portuguese  dominion  in  India  may  be 
told  in  a  single  paragraph.  Their  efforts  against  the 
Dutch  were  vain,  because  the  Arabs  and  natives  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  new  comers,  and  equally 
vain  against  the  English,  a  people  who  already  exhibited 
an  extraordinary  genius  for  naval  warfare.  In  1638  the 
Dutch  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  Japan,  and  in  1656 
from  Ceylon  ;  and  the  former  nation  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time  took  the  place  of  the  latter  as  the  European 
masters  of  the  commerce  of  India — a  commerce  which  is 
said  to  have  cost  the  Portuguese  by  shijjwreck  alone, 
between  the  years  1412  and  1640,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
large  vessels  and  one  hundred  thousand  lives. 

At  a  period  when  foreign  commerce,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  little  understood  by  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe, 
the  idea  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  as  happy 
as  it  was  brilliant  and  original.  The  distance  of  the 
scene  of  ojierations  rendered  it  necessary  for  large  jjowers 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  managers  of  the  trade — powers 
equivalent  to  the  royal  prerogatives  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Portugal  this  had  been  attended  by  the  most  unhappy 
effects.  The  home  government  was  usually  occupied  with 
more  pressing  matters,  and  left  India  to  the  mercies  of 
its  delegates  ;  while  at  other  times  its  interference  was 
capricious  and  spasmodic,  and  exercised  without  reference 
to  anything  but  political  or  military  dominion.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  trade  was  at  best  unproductive  to 
the  nation  ;  that  the  people  came  to  look  upon  India  not 
as  a  field  of  commerce  but  of  rapine  and  debauchery ; 
and  that  at  length  the  once  dominant  flag  of  the  eastern 
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waters,  assailed  on  all  sides  by  its  victims  and  its 
rivals,  was  torn  down  in  the  midst  of  universal  execra- 
tion and  contempt.  It  was  now  felt  that  the  available 
treasures  of  India  were  its  Commerce,  and  that  this  could 
only  be  managed  to  advantage  by  a  commercial  body ; 
and  the  Dutch  government,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  the  trade  to  the  nation,  consented  to  delegate  even  its 
political  power  to  the  Company.  The  extraordinary 
anomaly  was  therefore  seen,  and  for  the  first  time,  of 
an  association  of  merchants  armed  with  authority  to 
make  peace  and  war  with  sovereign  princes,  to  elect 
governors,  maintain  garrisons,  and  conduct  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  Indian  trade  was  no  longer  in 
the  hands  of  a  prince,  ignorant  or  careless  of  business, 
and  whose  attention  was  always  liable  to  be  withdrawn 
from  it  by  the  more  pressing  exigencies  of  sovereignty. 
It  was  conducted  by  experienced  and  practical  men, 
ruled  by  one  absorbing  idea  of  gain ;  and  so  well  did  the 
system  work  that  in  twenty-one  years,  the  term  of  the 
first  charter,  besides  adding  to  the  capital  a  vast  amount 
in  territorial  acquisitions,  buildings,  ships  and  other  in- 
divisible property,  they  divided  nearly  thirty  million 
florins  among  the  shareholders  —  more  than  four  times 
the  original  stock. 

The  first  attempts  of  the  English  East  India  Company 
were  weak  and  timid.  Each  voyage  was  a  separate  con- 
cern, the  partners  subscribing  what  they  chose,  or  not 
subscribing  at  all  according  to  their  pleasure.  Twelve 
voyages  of  this  kind  employed  an  aggregate  capital  of 
less  than  half  a  million,  and  the  average  profit  made  was 
at  the  rate  of  138  per  centum  on  each  voyage.  The 
transactions,  however,  yielding  this  apparently  large  re- 
muneration extended  over  a  medium  of  seven  years, 
leaving  the  real  returns  under  twenty  per  centum  per 
H   2 
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annum. 


Macjolierson  conjectures  that  if  tlie  cost  of 
insurance  had  been  added,  the  profits  would  have  been 
further  reduced  to  the  usual  rate  of  interest  of  the  period, 
eight  per  centum  ;  but  he  appears  to  forget  that  the 
insurance  was  actually  included  in  the  charges, —  not  in 
the  form  of  premium,  but  in  the  losses  against  which  the 
premium  is  a  guarantee. 

The  first  joint-stock  account  was  opened  in  1613,  but 
the  Company  had  to  fight  both  Dutch  and  Portuguese  in 
the  eastern  seas,  as  well  as  to  contend  against  enemies  at 
home.  They  did  both  successfully.  In  1615  they  already 
possessed  a  factory  at  Calicut,  and  two  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  ;  one  at  Surat,  Amadavad,  Agra,  Agmere,  and 
Barrack2:>oor ;  one  at  Malacca ;  one  at  Siam ;  three  in 
Sumatra  ;  three  in  Java  ;  three  in  Borneo  ;  one  in  the 
Banda  islands  ;  one  in  Celebes  ;  and  one  in  Japan.  Mill 
questions  the  expediency  of  these  costly  establishments, 
which  he  says  were  the  creation  of  the  directors,  who  had 
a  greater  interest  in  the  patronage  annexed  to  their  offices 
than  in  the  j^rofits  of  the  Company  of  which  their  share 
was  small.  This  has  been  well  answered  by  Wilson ;  and 
the  subject  is  of  much  interest,  as  these  factories  M'ere  the 
foundation  of  our  empire  in  the  east.  Mill's  notion 
that  the  trade  might  have  been  established  on  the  "  prin- 
ciple of  individual  adventure  and  free  competition "  is 
against  the  evidence  of  his  own  narrative,  which  rej^re- 
sents  the  commerce  of  India  as  a  prize  conquered  by 
rival  nations,  one  from  the  other,  by  force  of  arms.  The 
opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who  was  sent  at  the  time  as 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Jehangir  on  the  part  of 
James  I.,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  Comj:>any,  is  ill  sup- 
ported. The  Portuguese  were  not  "  beggared,"  as  he 
alleges,  "  by  keeping  of  soldiers,"  but  by  the  monstrous 
abuses  on  one  side  of  the  ocean  and  the  idiotical  neglect 
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on  the  other  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  and  the  "  dead 
pays "  of  the  Dutch  did  not  by  any  means  in  his  day 
"  consume  their  gains,"  hut  on  the  contrary  left  a  mag- 
nificent dividend.  As  for  the  Chinese  trade  of  later  times 
mentioned  by  Mill  as  a  proof  by  experiment  of  the  am- 
bassador's proposition,  it  affords  us  no  analogy  whatever; 
for  the  European  nations  were  always  till  lately  suppliants 
for  the  commerce  of  that  country,  not  the  warlike  rulers 
of  its  seas. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe  found  the  sea-ports  and  the  customs 
in  the  Mogul  dominions  full  of  abuses,  the  governors 
seizing  upon  the  goods  at  their  own  jDrices  ;  but  in  other 
respects  his  account  gives  a  favourable  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  country.  He  obtained  the  redress  of  some 
grievances  complained  of  by  the  English  merchants,  and 
a  promise  of  liberty  to  trade  and  establish  factories  in  any 
part  of  the  Mogul  dominions,  but  more  especially  in 
Surat,  Bengal  and  Sinde.  Although  the  trade  was  com- 
paratively trifling  at  this  time,  and  the  Dutch  in  possession 
of  the  ground — more  especially  of  the  ports  of  the  great 
Indian  Archipelago — the  latter  nation  was  exceedingly 
desirous  of  uniting  with  the  English  in  the  commerce  or 
plunder  of  the  eastern  seas.  This  proves  at  least  the 
success  of  our  arms ;  and  the  refusal  of  the  Company  to 
accede  to  the  proposal  shows  also  that  the  prospects  of 
their  business  were  good.  After  a  time  a  sort  of  alliance 
of  friendship  rather  than  a  commercial  union  was  signed 
between  the  two  rival  companies ;  but  their  feelings  of 
mutual  hostility  had  gained  too  great  a  mastery  to  be 
subdued  by  a  piece  of  parchment,  and  in  1622  the 
slaughter  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Archipelago  of  about 
twenty  Englishmen,  popularly  termed  the  massacre  of 
Amboyna,  gave  the  signal  for  our  total  expulsion  from 
the  spice  islands. 
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At  this  period  the  principal  articles  of  the  Indian  trade, 
including  that  of  Persia,  appear  to  have  been  spices, 
indigo,  and  raw  silk.  The  imports  are  stated  thus  by 
a  deputy-governor  of  the  Company  in  1621 :  pepper, 
6,000,000  lbs. ;  cloves,  450,000 lbs. ;  mace,  1 50,000  lbs. ; 
nutmegs,  400,000 lbs. ;  indigo,  350,000 lbs. ;  and  raw  silk 
of  Persia,  1,000,000  lbs.  These  articles  brought  by  the 
Cape,  cost  511,458Z. ;  while  by  the  old  overland  route 
they  would  have  cost  1,465,000/.  The  value  of  the 
Company's  joint  property  was  400,000Z. ;  and  they  em- 
ployed 10,000  tons  of  shipping,  2500  seamen,  500  ship- 
carpenters,  and  120  factors  in  India.  During  the  twenty- 
one  preceding  years  they  had  sent  out  eighty-six  ships,  of 
which  nine  were  shipwrecked,  five  worn  out,  eleven 
captured  by  the  Dutch,  thirty-six  returned  with  cargoes, 
and  the  remaining  twenty-five,  being  still  abroad,  were 
not  reported.  The  cargoes  of  the  thirty-six  ships  cost  in 
India  375,288Z.,and  yielded  in  England  proceeds  amount- 
ing to  2,004,600/.  The  exports  during  the  period  were 
319,21  IZ.  in  woollen  goods,  lead,  iron,  tin,  and  other  mer- 
chandize, and  613,681/.  in  silver.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  these  results  of  a  trade  of  which  the  exports  from 
the  western  world  are  now  twelve  millions,  and  the  im- 
ports eight  millions  sterling  in  a  single  year;  and  it 
is  still  more  interesting  to  reflect  that  the  latter  sums 
bear  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  extension  of  which 
this  intercourse  is  susceptible  than  the  Indian  commerce 
of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  bears  to  that 
of  the  present  day. 

The  subsequent  troubles  in  England,  united  with  the 
military  occupation  held  by  the  Dutch  in  the  eastern 
seas,  to  retard  the  progress  of  our  Indian  trade ;  and  for 
many  years  the  annals  of  the  Company  are  at  once 
obscure  and  unimportant.   During  this  hitcrval  they  made 
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a  settlement  in  1640  at  Madras,  afterwards  the  capital 
seat  of  their  sovereignty;  and  in  1651  took  possession 
of  St.  Helena,  a  volcanic  rock  rising  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean  as  if  sj^ecially  to  serve  as  a  resting-place  for 
mariners  on  the  Indian  voyage.  In  1651,  a  surgeon  in 
the  service  of  the  Company,  named  Gabriel  Broughton, 
having  by  skill  or  fortune  cured  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Shah  Jehan,  made  use  of  the  imperial  favour  to  procure 
the  privilege  of  free  trade  for  the  English  with  Bengal, 
and  may  thus  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  founders  of 
our  eastern  dominion.  In  1664,  the  island  of  Bombay 
was  taken  possession  of  for  Charles  II.,  as  jiart  of 
the  portion  of  his  wife,  a  princess  of  Poi-tugal ;  but  find- 
ing the  acquisition  unproductive,  the  King  made  a  grant 
of  it  to  the  Company  in  1668,  on  condition  of  their  pay- 
ing him  a  yearly  rent  of  lOZ.  in  gold. 

About  this  time  the  Company  received  from  Bantam 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  and  a  half  pounds  of  tea, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  their  first  importation 
of  an  article  destined  to  become  so  important  a  medium 
of  remittance  from  India.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  usual 
beverage  of  the  Chinese  by  Soliman,  an  Arabian  mer- 
chant, who  wrote  about  the  year  850,  but  from  that 
period  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  nothino- 
more  was  heard  of  it  in  Europe.  At  the  latter  date  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  describe  its  properties  in  China  in 
nearly  the  same  terms  we  should  use  to-day ;  although 
they  state  that  in  Japan  the  powdered  leaves  were 
put  into  a  gilded  porcelain  cup  filled  with  hot  water,  and 
drank  as  well  as  the  liquid.  The  Dutch  East  India 
Company  appear  to  have  supplied  almost  all  the  little 
that  was  consumed  in  Europe  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  1660,  it  must  have  been  an 
article  of  consumption  in  England,  as  a  duty  of  eight- 
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pence  per  gallon  of  the  liquor  (a  mode  of  rating  which 
continued  till  1 689)  was  charged  upon  it  as  well  as  on 
chocolate  and  sherbet,  while  only  half  the  sum  was  im- 
posed upon  coffee  and  foreign  spirituous  liquors. 

The  rising  importance  of  the  Company's  business 
began  now  to  appear  from  the  number  of  interlopers  in 
the  Indian  seas,  and  from  the  increasing  clamour  in 
England  against  their  monopoly.  Preserving  the  court 
favour,  however,  they  triumphed  over  all ;  in  addition  to 
their  former  ample  powers  they  obtained  that  of  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  which  enabled  them  to  seize  and  condemn 
the  ships  of  private  adventurers ;  and  their  servants 
exercised  unlimited  authority  over  their  countrymen  in 
India.  In  1661,  they  had  been  invested  for  tlie  first 
time  with  the  privilege  of  making  peace  and  war  with  the 
native  princes;  and  in  1687,  they  found  themselves 
involved — no  longer  in  hostilities  with  the  Dutch  and 
Portuguese — but  in  an  armed  contest  with  the  empire. 
The  head-quarters  of  their  trade  with  Bengal  had  been 
for  forty  years  at  Hooghly,  on  the  western  branch  of  the 
Ganges ;  and  the  traffic  being  carried  on  chiefly  witli 
money,  the  cupidity  of  the  viceroy  had  been  roused,  and 
for  many  years  their  factors  had  been  the  victims  of  gross 
extortion.  The  Company  now  determined  no  longer  to 
submit,  and  a  considerable  armament  was  sent  out  from 
England  to  seize  and  fortify  Chittagong ;  but,  owing  to 
various  casualties  the  expedition  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
English  were  for  a  time  compelled  to  abandon  Bengal. 
This  determined  Aurungzebe  to  drive  them  altogether  out 
of  the  country,  and  the  factories  at  Surat,  Masulipatam, 
and  Vizagapatam  were  seized,  and  the  Comjiany's  agent, 
and  some  of  their  servants  at  the  last-mentioned  place 
put  to  death.  All  these  reverses  had  their  due  elFect. 
The  Company  found  that  their  attitude  of  defiance  was 
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prematurely  assumed,  and  reverting  to  the  humility  and 
the  arts  of  traders,  they  gained  from  the  condescension  or 
the  cupidity  of  the  emperor,  a  tolerance  which  they  could 
not  obtain  by  their  arms. 

The  war  of  the  revolution,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Riswick  in  1697,  was  very  unfortunate  for  the 
East  India  Company ;  for  among  four  thousand  two 
hundred  British  vessels  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  there  were  several  of  their  homeward-bound 
ships ;  and  these  losses,  together  with  the  spirited  trade 
of  the  interlopers,  which  continued  in  spite  of  the 
charter,  incapacitated  them  from  making  any  dividend 
for  some  years,  and  brought  their  unpopularity  to  a 
height.  But  the  war  had  been  still  more  fatal  to  the 
national  treasury  than  to  theirs,  and  they  were  sounded  by 
Government  on  the  subject  of  a  loan.  Compliance  was 
necessary,  for  the  separate  traders  by  this  time  included 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  merchants,  and  would  be 
likely  to  bid  high  for  the  royal  favour.  They  accordingly 
tendered  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  but  their 
opponents  immediately  advanced  ujDon  the  offer  to  the 
amount  of  two  millions,  on  condition  of  sharing  in  the 
privileges  of  the  charter.  This  was  conclusive.  The 
former  sum,  indeed,  was  to  bear  interest  at  only  four 
per  centum,  and  the  latter  at  double  the  amount ;  but 
borrowers  look  to  the  principal  not  the  conditions,  and 
the  Government  of  that  day  were  novices  in  the  art  of 
raising  money.  In  vain  the  Comi^any,  repenting  of  their 
ill-timed  economy,  nearly  trebled  their  oifer.  A  new 
Company  received  a  charter  of  privileges  in  1698,  and  a 
ruinous  competition  went  on  till  1702,  when  a  union  took 
place,  and  in  six  years  afterwards  the  stocks  were  com- 
pletely blended,  and  the  United  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,  commenced  their  career  with 
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a  capital  of  two  millions,  and  fixed  projierty  in  India 
valued  at  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  history  of  the  European  commerce  with  India  is 
now  without  any  very  striking  events  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  From  1708  to  1730,  the  imports  of 
the  English  East  India  Company  rose  from  493,257/. 
to  1,059,759?.,  while  the  exports  show  an  increase  of 
only  about  35,000Z.  Their  dividends  had  risen,  in 
1723,  from  five  to  ten  per  centum,  and  then  declined  to 
eight  per  centum,  continuing  at  that  rate  till  1732. 
From  1730  to  1744  but  little  average  difference  is 
observable  in  the  amount  of  imports  ;  but  the  exports  had 
increased  from  135,484/.  to  476,274/.,  although  a  great 
portion  of  this  was  military  and  other  stores.  In 
1732,  the  dividend  was  reduced  to  seven,  and  continued 
so  till  1744,  when  it  returned  to  eight  per  centum;  while, 
during  the  same  period,  the  smallest  sum  divided  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  was  fifteen  per  centum, 
to  ^vhich  point  it  had  gradually  decreased  from  twenty-five. 

In  the  year  1698  the  Company  had  purchased  some 
villages  in  Bengal,  destined  to  form  the  site  of  their  chief 
city  ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  factory  there  had  become  so 
prosperous,  that  in  1707,  Calcutta,  hitherto  subordinate 
to  Madras,  was  declared  a  separate  presidency ;  and  in 
ten  years  after,  a  sort  of  charter  was  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Ferokhser  establishing  the  English  trade,  and 
granting  new  privileges.  This  continued  to  be  acted  upon 
for  some  time,  but  events  were  now  hastening  on,  which, 
as  we  have  already  related,  overthrew  the  dominion  of  the 
Moguls,  and,  as  we  have  now  to  relate,  rendered  even- 
tually this  famous  Company  of  merchant-adventurers  the 
lords  paramount  of  the  empire,  and  the  heretofore  vil- 
lage of  Calcutta  the  capital  of  tlie  eastern  world. 

It  here  becomes  necessary  to  observe  the  position  occu- 
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pied  by  the  French  nation  in  India.  So  early  as  1503 
some  merchants  of  Rouen  attempted  to  share  with  the 
Portuguese  in  the  advantages  of  the  route  between  India 
and  Europe,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  it  was  not 
till  a  century  afterwards  that  the  first  French  East  India 
Company  received  a  charter  from  Henry  IV.  Nothing 
worthy  of  notice,  however,  was  effected  till  the  Company  of 
the  East  Indies  was  formed  by  Colbert,  which  established 
for  a  moment  the  oriental  capital  in  Madagascar,  and 
planted  factories  on  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  India, 
but  with  no  greater  results  than  sales  amounting  to  nine 
million  livres  in  twenty  years.  By  the  year  1714  their 
capital  stock  was  expended,  and  their  debts  amounted  to 
ten  million  livres  ;  and  although  they  languished  on  for 
some  time  under  a  new  ten  years'  charter,  they  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  utterly  ruined,  when  they  sud- 
denly became  identified  with  the  most  extraordinary  as- 
sociation the  world  had  ever  seen. 

The  wars  and  extravagance  of  Louis  XIV.  had  beg- 
gared France,  and  depreciated  the  government  paper  to 
such  an  extent,  that  it  was  almost  useless  for  circulation, 
when  a  Scottish  adventurer  presented  himself  on  the 
scene  at  a  moment  when  the  Regent  was  ready  to  grasp 
at  a  straw  for  financial  salvation.  John  Law  had  sub- 
mitted a  scheme  of  a  national  bank  to  the  last  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  by  which  it  was  rejected  ;  but  he  now, 
in  the  year  1716,  succeeded  without  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing a  bank  at  Paris,  the  notes  of  which  were  soon  current 
throughout  Europe,  and  let  loose  in  France  the  hoards  of 
money  which  the  panic  of  the  time  had  locked  up.  This 
was  the  first  step — for  Law  would  be  satisfied  with  no- 
thing less  than  paying  off"  the  whole  debts  of  the  nation 
— and  in  the  following  year  the  Company  of  the  West  was 
founded,  which  immediately  absorbed  into  itself  the  Com- 
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paiiy  of  Senegal,  tlie  Company  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
ComjDany  of  China,  the  Company  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
the  Company  of  Guinea,  with  all  their  property  and  pri- 
vileges, and  assumed  the  name  of  the  Company  of  the 
Indies.  The  subscriistion  was  opened  for  fifty  thousand 
shares,  but  was  almost  instantly  filled  up  to  the  amount 
of  a  hundred  thousand.  The  government  now  affected  to 
limit  the  total  number  to  three  hundred  thousand  ;  but 
was  soon  prevailed  upon  to  indulge  the  people  in  one — 
two — three  hundred  thousand  more.  The  Parisians  sold 
off  their  projierty  of  every  kind  to  buy  stock,  and  even 
the  poorest  were  able  to  participate,  as  many  of  the 
shares  were  kindly  subdivided  for  their  benefit  into  hun- 
dredth parts.  The  city  was  deluged  with  real  money, 
which  poured  in  from  the  speculators  of  foreign  countries  ; 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  rose  to  extravagance — 
and  so  did  the  stock  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  till  it 
went  beyond  a  thousand  per  centum !  The  bank  paper 
in  the  meantime  was  increased  to  double  the  amount  re- 
commended by  Law,  and  the  whole  establishment,  with 
its  countless  notes,  was  handed  over  by  government, 
who  began  to  be  afraid  of  the  monstrous  agent  they 
had  created,  to  the  Company  of  the  Indies.  The 
public  took  alarm  at  this  deluge  of  fictitious  money  ; 
some  of  them  demanded  cash  in  exchange  ;  and  Law's 
advice  to  comply  with  this  demand  was  disregarded. 
Gold  was  banished  from  commercial  transactions ;  the 
citizens  were  ordered  to  bring  all  their  silver  to  the  bank, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  sum  for  daily  use  ;  the 
coinage  was  depreciated,  the  bank  paper  brought  down 
to  a  par  with  it,  and  the  value  of  shares  reduced  to  five- 
ninths.  The  bubble  burst,  the  people  were  ruined,  and 
Law  disappeared. 

But  the  Company  of  the  Indies  continued  business  as  a 
commercial  association  after  its  ruin  as  a  financial  specu- 
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lation.  It  colonized  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  obtained 
considerable  territorial  possessions  on  the  coasts  of  India, 
and  established  the  seat  of  a  governor-general  in  Pondi- 
cherry  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  which  became  a  great 
and  important  city.  Although  exciting  much  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  and 
although  the  two  nations  had  been  fighting  desperately 
in  Europe  during  the  whole  of  the  war  which  followed 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  hostility  had  taken  place  between  them  in  India 
till  1746,  when  a  French  fleet  presented  itself  before 
Madras.  The  place  was  unprepared  either  with  troops 
or  conduct  for  defence,  and  after  sustaining  a  bombard- 
ment for  only  five  days  capitulated,  the  French  com- 
mander Labourdonnais  engaging  to  restore  the  settlement 
for  a  moderate  ransom,  —  an  engagement  which  the 
governor  of  Pondicherry,  Dupleix,  did  not  ratify.  After 
the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  ransom  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants betook  themselves  to  Fort  St.  David,  another 
English  settlement  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  twelve 
miles  south  of  Pondicherry,  and  the  agents  of  the  com- 
pany there  assumed  the  functions  of  the  iDresidency  of 
Madras. 

The  French  at  Madras  were  now  threatened  by  the 
native  prince  of  that  part  of  the  country,  the  Nabob  of 
the  Carnatic,  whom  they  had  dissuaded  from  assisting  the 
English  by  the  promise  of  delivering  up  the  settlement 
into  his  hands.  Finding  that  he  was  deceived,  the  Nabob 
invested  the  place  with  an  army  numerous  enough,  as  he 
no  doubt  thought,  to  sweep  the  Europeans  into  the  sea  ; 
but  he  was  defeated  with  great  ease,  and  the  lesson  marks 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  India.  In  the 
warlike  time  of  the  Portuguese  the  Indians  had  been 
too  severely  handled  by  these  strangers  to  despise  them, 
and  although  the  native  historians  affect  to  talk  slightingly 
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of  the  collision,  they  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  Goa 
had  been  taken  from  them  again  and  again,  and  that  in 
1570  the  united  forces  of  Beijajioor  and  Ahmednuggur 
had  been  unable  to  recaj)ture  it.  The  Dutch  and  English 
were  naval  powers,  at  first  half-pirates  half-merchants  ; 
but  subsequently  settling  down  as  peaceful  traders,  were 
only  too  happy  to  have  their  traffick  patronized  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  country.  The  later  outbreak  of  the  English 
in  Bengal  had  been  severely  punished ;  and  although 
successful  at  sea  on  the  western  coasts  of  India,  they  had 
been  permitted  to  continue  their  trade  even  there  only  by 
the  most  abject  submission  to  Aurungzebe.  But  the 
Europeans  now  appear  in  a  new  character;  and  the 
victory  of  Madras,  taking  place  at  the  moment  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire,  may  be  considered  as  an  import- 
ant event  in  history. 

The  French  now  turned  their  arms  against  Fort  St. 
David ;  but  this  place  was  not  only  defended  by  the 
English  garrison  but  by  the  army  of  the  Nabob  number- 
ing ten  thousand  men.  The  odds  were  too  many  ;  and 
even  when  he  had  succeeded  in  detaching  the  Nabob  from 
the  English  interest,  Dupleix  was  unable  to  execute  liis 
project.  The  British  government  were  now  seriously 
alarmed,  and  the  most  formidable  expedition  that  had 
ever  been  sent  by  any  European  power  to  the  Indian  seas 
was  despatched  against  Pondicherry,  The  attempt  was 
a  miserable  failure.  The  siege  was  raised  after  the 
trenches  had  been  opened  thirty-one  days  ;  Dupleix  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  even  of  the  native  jirinces  ; 
and  the  English  were  regarded  in  India  as  a  subordinate 
people.  This  was  in  1748,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  signed  between  the  two 
governments  in  Europe. 

The  European  conflict,  and  its  extension  to  the  Indian 
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settlements  of  the  two  nations,  had  now  converted  the 
East  India  Companies  of  both  into  military  powers,  pro- 
vided with  munitions  of  war,  and  burthened  with  the 
support  of  soldiers  useless  during  peace.  It  had  excited 
a  spirit  of  rivalry  very  different  from  the  competition  of 
trade ;  and  it  had  drawn  upon  the  belligerents  the  eager 
attention  of  the  native  princes  at  a  time  when  the  Mogul 
empire  was  rending  in  pieces.  At  this  period  the  French 
commerce  was  greatly  reduced  in  value.  The  silver  so 
lavishly  imported  into' India  had  at  the  same  time  raised 
the  goods  in  price  and  diminished  the  excellence  of  their 
fabric ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  instead  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  livres  on  each  share  of  five  hundred  livres, 
hitherto  divided  by  the  Company  by  order  of  the  king, 
it  was  found  necessary  in  1746  to  reduce  the  dividend 
suddenly  to  seventy,  and  in  1750  to  fifty  livres.  The 
question  began  to  be  asked  by  government  whether  the 
trade  was  worth  carrying  on  on  such  a  footing — whether 
it  might  not  be  practicable  in  the  convulsed  state  of  the 
country  to  secure  some  advantage  which  should  place 
them  at  the  head  of  all  competitors  ;  and  in  Dujjleix  the 
governor-general  (a  royal  officer)  they  had  an  agent  more 
likely  to  go  in  advance  of  any  scheme  of  ambition,  how- 
ever wild  and  daring,  than  to  meet  it  with  the  suggestions 
of  caution.  As  for  the  English,  if  they  had  any  views  of 
the  kind  they  were  less  precise  and  determinate.  They  only 
felt  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  jarring  elements 
of  a  great  revolution,  and  that  they  must  do  something, 
if  they  but  knew  what.  In  this  part  of  their  career  they 
seem  to  be  governed  less  by  volition  than  by  a  blind  fatality. 
It  was  now  a  few  years  after  the  invasion  of  Nadir 
Shah,  and  when  India  was  an  empire  only  in  name. 
The  soubahdars  or  viceroys  of  the  provinces  were  sove- 
reigns ;  the  nabobs,  or  governors  of  great  districts,  were  at- 
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tempting  to  become  so  ;  and  even  the  zemindars  or  smaller 
governors  under  these  grasped  at  power,  independent 
alike  of  their  sujDeriors  and  the  emj^ire.*  At  this  time  (in 
1749)  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  a  little  Hindoo  principality 
whose  sovereigns  had  been  permitted  to  act  as  zemindars, 
— that  is  to  say,  to  hand  over  the  revenue  to  Delhi  when 
compelled  to  do  so  by  an  army, — had  been  deposed  by 
his  subjects,  and  repaired  to  Fort  St.  David  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  the  English.  The  latter,  either  in  imitation 
of  a  more  important  step  taken  by  the  French,  which  we 
shall  mention  presently,  or  merely  because  they  wanted 
employment  for  their  idle  troops,  complied ;  and  although 
unsuccessful  in  the  object  of  their  expedition,  they  ob- 
tained a  pension  for  their  protege,  and  the  cession  of 
a  small  district  as  a  reward  for  the  Company. 

The  French  proceedings  were  of  a  more  ambitious 
nature.  The  soubahdar  of  the  Deccan,  whom  in  the 
preceding  Book  we  have  styled  Asof  Jah  from  his  more 
important  office,  but  who  is  mentioned  by  Mill,  Raynal 
and  other  writers  as  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  had  died  in 
1748  and  left  a  disputed  succession;  AA'hile  at  the  same 
time  the  nabobship  of  the  Carnatic  was  contended  for  by 
two  claimants.  Dupleix  saw  that  the  time  was  come, 
and  throwing  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  game  he 
turned  the  scale  by  the  desperate  gallantry  of  the  French. 
The  rival  soubahdar  now  applied  to  the  English  for 
assistance,   and   thus   the   two  companies  of  merchants 

*  In  the  decline  of  the  empire  everything  fell  into  confusion, — even  the 
names  of  the  gieat  officers  of  state,  which  were  usurped  at  pleasure.  A 
nahob,  literally  a  deputy,  as  we  see  by  the  firmans  of  the  emperors,  was 
originally  the  "  lord  of  the  soubahdarec  •"  but  the  above  distiuction  (adopted 
by  Mill)  of  greater  and  smaller  governors  is  at  least  convenient,  and  we 
use  it  for  the  same  reason  that  we  write  nahoh  instead  of  naicab.  A  zemin- 
dar seems  originally  to  have  been  a  grantee  of  lands  from  the  crown,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  jageerdar,  whose  estate  was  usually  held  at  pleasure. — 
See  the  Appendix  to  Dow,  vol.  iii. 
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were  broug'ht  into  the   field  against  each  other  for  the 
first  time  as  allies  of  the  native  princes. 

The  arms  of  Dupleix  were  comj)letely  successful,  not 
only  in  the  contest  for  the  succession,  but  against  the 
Patau  auxiliaries  of  the  successful  soubahdar,  who  revolted 
against  him.  That  viceroy  was  killed  in  the  conflict,  and 
a  successor  appointed — the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Asof 
Jah — by  the  influence  of  the  victors.  Dupleix  was  made 
governor  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  river  Krishna  to 
Cape  Comorin,  and  the  aspirant  for  the  nabobship  of  the 
Carnatic,  whose  cause  he  had  espoused,  his  deputy  at 
Arcot.  The  French  were  now  supreme  in  the  Deccan, 
and  the  warring  princes  of  India  beheld  in  the  Avandering 
merchants  of  Europe  a  new  and  formidable  power  enter- 
ing- with  military  pomp  and  circumstance  upon  the 
eventful  scene. 

The  English  made  some  feeble  irresolute  attempts  to 
arrest  the  current  of  French  influence,  and  tliey  appear 
to  have  been  goaded  into  serious  action  more  by  insult 
than  injury.  They  took  the  part,  however,  of  the  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  Carnatic,  and  at  length,  in 
1751,  Captain  Clive,  a  daring  and  talented  young  man 
who  had  disengaged  himself  from  the  civil  service  of  the 
Company  in  the  convulsions  of  the  time,  captured  Arcot 
in  brilliant  style,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  total  defeat 
of  the  combined  French  and  native  troops.  The  war  now 
raged  with  such  fury  as  to  alarm  the  directors  of  both 
companies  at  home;  and  in  1754  Dupleix  was  recalled, 
and  the  dispute  settled  by  commission ;  leaving  the 
English  in  possession  of  all  they  had  contended  for,  and 
the  French  minus  all  they  had  gained. 

The   interest  excited,  however,  by  the   affairs  of  the 
Peninsula  was    eclipsed    by    a   greater   emergency   that 
occurred  in  Bengal.     The  soubahdar  of  that  province,  a 
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debauched,  ignorant  and  violent  man,  shared  in  the 
surprise  and  distrust  with  which  the  princes  of  India  re- 
garded the  change  of  character  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  European  merchants  ;  and  either  with  a  view  to  possess 
himself  of  the  treasures  of  Calcutta,  or  with  that  of  crush- 
ing one  of  the  two  powers  before  the  tide  of  their  battle 
should  roll,  as  was  threatened,  into  his  dominions,  he  in- 
vested the  English  cajjital  with  an  army.  The  citizens 
fled,  with  their  governor  and  captain-commandant  at  their 
head,  and  with  such  ill-concerted  haste  that  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  individuals  were  left  behind  by  the  vessels,  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  stifled  before  the 
morning  by  the  closeness  of  the  prison  into  which  they  were 
thrust,  which  this  calamity  rendered  famous  under  the  name 
of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  The  town  Avas  retaken 
by  Clive,  now  lieutenant-colonel  and  deputy-governor  of 
Madras,  with  almost  as  much  ease  as  it  was  lost,  and  the 
city  of  Hoogly  at  twenty-three  miles  distance  plundered. 
The  intelligence  of  a  new  European  war  now  reached 
the  conqueror,  and  fearful  of  the  consequences  which  might 
ensue  from  a  junction  of  the  French  in  Bengal  with  the 
Moguls,  he  would  fain  have  made  peace  with  the  soubah- 
dar  and  secured  at  the  same  time  the  neutrality  of  the 
rival  nation.  A  reinforcement  from  Bombay,  however, 
changed  his  views.  He  attacked  and  captured  the  French 
factory  of  Chadernagore,  and  perceiving  from  the  soubah- 
dar's  determination  to  support  the  rival  party  that  there 
was  no  hope  for  the  English  but  in  his  destruction,  entered 
into  intrigues  for  his  dejiosition  from  the  vice-royalty. 

India  was  noAV  in  one  general  convulsion.  The  third 
invasion  of  Ahmed  Shah,  as  we  have  recorded,  had  left 
Delhi  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  destroying  armies  of  the 
Mahrattas  were  traversing  the  fated  country  from  end  to 
end.     The  viceroys  were  left  to  protect   themselves  as 
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they  might,  and  their  dominions  presented  on  a  smaller 
scale  all  the  disorganization  of  the  empire.  The  English 
had  no  difficulty  but  that  of  choosing  among  the  ambitious 
traitors  who  offered  to  lend  themselves  to  their  views  for 
the  prize  of  the  viceroyalty ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
1757,  all  things  being  prepared,  their  army  reached  the 
field  of  Plassey,  where  the  soubahdar  was  encamped. 
His  forces  consisted  of  50,000  foot,  18,000  horse,  and 
50  pieces  of  cannon  ;  while  that  of  Clive  mustered  no 
more  than  900  English,  100  Topases  and  2,100  sepoys. 
The  battle,  if  it  be  deserving  of  the  name,  was  fought 
by  the  artillery  ;  and  the  cannonade  continued  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  the  soubahdar  becoming  more  terrified 
as  the  sound  was  prolonged.  At  length  the  covenanted 
traitor,  Jaffier  Khan,  was  seen  deserting  with  his  troops, 
upon  which  the  English  advanced  to  the  attack,  the 
viceroy  fled,  and  Bengal  was  lost  and  won. 

Such  in  a  few  words  was  the  origin  of  British  ascen- 
dancy in  India.  The  naval  empire  of  the  Portuguese 
did  not  extend  beyond  some  inconsiderable  portions  of 
the  coast,  and  even  their  name  was  little  known  in  the 
inland  parts  of  the  country.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Dutch,  whose  chief  dominion  was  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  The  French  and  English  commenced  their 
intercourse  as  humble  traders,  ready  to  elbow  their  way 
without  ceremony  among  their  European  rivals,  but 
entertaining  a  profound  reverence  for  the  vast  and  ap- 
parently mighty  country  in  which  their  transactions  lay. 
The  war  between  these  two  nations  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  no  greater  results  to  India  than  the  war  between 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  had  not  the  empire  of  the 
Moguls  been  at  the  moment  in  a  state  of  dissolution. 
The  momentary  dominion  acquired  by  the  French  was  the 
result  of  the  disorganization  of  the  Deccan  ;  and  the  battle 
I  2 
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of  Plassey  was  merely  a  link  in  the  chain  of  circumstances, 
—  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  cupidity  and  tyranny 
of  the  soubahdar — his  infractions  of  the  charter  under 
which  the  English  traded — his  seizure  of  Calcutta — and  his 
espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  hostile  nation.  Clive  was  sent 
to  defend  his  countrymen,  not  to  subdue  India,  and  he  was 
under  orders  to  return  to  Madras  at  a  certain  period, 
which  he  took  the  responsibility  of  disobeying  rather 
than  leave  the  English  in  Bengal  to  extermination.  Am- 
bition may  have  urged  on  the  successors  of  the  Moguls, 
in  the  career  we  shall  shortly  have  to  trace,  but  it  did 
not  o^jen  the  way.  In  less  than  three  years  from  the 
epoch  at  which  we  have  arrived,  the  battle  of  Paniput 
was  fought,  the  Affghan  withdrew  from  his  last  foray 
gorged  with  blood  and  booty,  the  Mahratta  power  was 
shattered  to  jiieces  at  a  blow,  the  confederacy  of  the 
Indian  princes  was  broken  up,  the  throne  was  vacant 
even  of  the  shadow  of  a  king,  and  its  heir  was  a  power- 
less adventurer  in  Bengal.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  at  this  crisis  it  was  necessary  for  another  dominion  to 
arise  in  India  ?  or  that  Providence,  controlling  to  its 
service  the  fears,  the  avarice,  the  ambition,  the  lust,  the 
cruelty,  the  phrenzy  of  men,  had  ordained  that  the  light 
of  a  new  civilization,  however  faint  and  gradual  in  its 
beginnhig,  should  dawn  upon  the  ancestral  darkness  of 
the  East  ? 

Up  to  this  period,  however,  very  little  intermingling 
could  have  taken  place  of  the  two  races ;  for  the  amount 
of  the  trade  carried  on  between  them  was  still  compara- 
tively insignificant.  A  variety  of  causes  concurred  to 
limit  the  transactions  of  the  East  India  Comj^any,  such  as 
the  distracted  state  of  the  empire,  the  interference  of 
private  traders,  and  their  own  unhealthy  system  of 
monopoly ;  so  that,  if  we  deduct  from  their  exportations 
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the  amount  of  treasure  and  that  of  military  stores,  a  very- 
small  amount  of  British  produce  in  the  year  will  appear 
to  have  found  its  way  throug-h  them  into  India,  for  the 
purposes  of  barter.  Their  importations  would  exceed  this 
amount  hy  that  of  the  deductions  we  have  mentioned ;  but 
after  all,  the  entire  trade,  so  far  from  being  of  paramount 
importance  in  a  national  point  of  view,  was  in  reality  very 
little  worthy  of  the  interest  it  excited.*  In  speculating 
on  this  subject,  however,  it  is  usual  to  overlook  the  great 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  general  commerce  of 
the  west.  A  hundred  new  markets  had  been  opened 
since  the  luxuries  of  India  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
Roman  moralists,  and  as  many  more  since  they  made  the 
fortunes  of  the  trading  states  of  the  middle  ages.  The  little 
island  whose  destinies  we  are  now  considering  (because 
the  destinies  of  India  are  linked  with  hers),  whose  exports 
at  the  time  when  Venice  was  in  her  pride  of  place  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  raw  wool  to  the  amount  of  about  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  sent  abroad  to  the 
whole  world  at  the  downfal  of  the  Mogul  empire  eleven 
millions  worth  of  goods,  chiefly  manufactures.  In  this 
comparatively  vast  business  the  trade  of  India  was  only  a 
solitary  item.     But  it  was  that  item  which  produced  the 

*  M'Culloch  states,  that  at  an  average  of  the  eight  years,  ending  with 
1741,  the  vahie  of  the  Company's  exports  to  India  and  China  amounted 
only  to  157,944^.  4«.  7fZ.  a  yearj  and  during  the  seven  years,  ending  with 
1748,  only  to  188,176^.  16s.  4d.  He  thinks,  therefore,  that,  deducting  the 
value  of  military  stores  included  in  these  sums,  the  real  amount  of  British 
produce  sent  out  on  a  legitimate  adventure  could  hardly  have  exceeded 
150,000Z.  a  year !  The  annual  average  export  of  bullion,  he  adds,  during  the 
latter  period  was  not  more  than  548,71U.  Ws.  2d.  The  trade  between  the 
two  countries,  however,  was  probably  much  more  valuable.  In  1760,  the 
general  trade  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  a  table  in  Macpherson's  Annals 
of  Commerce  (vol.  iii.  p.  339),  stood  thus: — Official  value  of  imports 
10,683,595Z.  10«.  4d. ;  and  of  exports,  15,781,175/.  13*.  lOd. ;  of  which 
India  received  1,161,G70Z.65.  Od.,  and  furnished  1,785,679/.  11*.  Id. 
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extraordinary  results  we  have  undertaken  to  describe.  It 
was  that  item  wliich  was  the  cause  of  a  change  in  the 
Eastern  world  so  prodigious  that  the  most  expansive 
minds  are  unable  to  grasp  its  proportions,  or  estimate 
its  probable  extent.  As  for  the  East  India  Company, 
they  were  armed  with  sovereign  power  by  circum- 
stances which  they  did  not  create,  and  could  not  control  ; 
and  the  unproductive  monopoly  granted  to  their  prayers 
served  as  the  means  of  inducing,  or  compelling  them 
to  exercise  it.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  twofold  character 
they  assume  in  history  :  in  one  point  of  view,  being  simply 
an  association  of  traders,  harassed  by  the  controversies  of 
merchants  and  economists,  and  impeded  by  the  jealousies 
of  Parliament  and  the  nations,  yet  blundering  bravely  on 
under  the  guidance  of  selfish  interest  or  ambition  ;  while 
in  another  they  are  the  unconscious  agents  of  Providence 
or  fatality,  working  out  with  blind  and  obstinate  zeal  a 
revolution,  of  which  we  are  now  only  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  which  will  eventually  change  the  condition  and 
character  of  one-half  of  the  human  race. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

INTERNAL  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  INDUSTRIOUS 
CLASSES. 

We  have  remarked,  that  civihzation  could  hardly  have 
been  much  affected  by  the  commerce  of  the  Indians 
with  the  natives  of  the  West.  A  few  factories  along  the 
coast,  and  a  very  few  in  the  interior,  of  a  great  country 
could  have  produced  no  observable  modification  in 
manners  and  character ;  and  the  early  Portuguese  were 
the  only  Europeans  who  mingled  their  blood  in  marriage 
with  the  natives.  The  purchases  besides  (as  we  have 
already  observed)  having  been  made,  from  the  earliest 
times,  for  the  most  part  in  the  precious  metals,  although 
stimulating  to  a  certain  extent  the  industry  of  the  people 
in  production,  could  have  given  no  new  turn  to  their  in- 
genuity. A  portion  of  the  money  was  spent  in  jewels— 
their  simple  dress  and  domestic  appliances  submitting  to 
no  innovation  ;  a  portion  was  buried  in  the  earth — a 
practice  which  the  tyranny  of  their  feudal  lords  had  intro- 
duced, and  which  foreign  invasions  and  incessant  civil 
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disturbances  perpetuated ;  and  a  portion,  finding  its  way 
to  tlie  treasury,  was  exjiended  in  public  works,  in  tlie 
support  of  the  army,  and  in  the  pageantries  of  the  court. 
As  for  the  circulating  medium,  it  was  always  comparatively 
small  in  amount ;  because  it  must  have  been  here,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  in  proportion  to  the  commodities  exchange- 
able for  money,  and  because  none  was  required  either  for 
foreign  commerce  or  taxes.  Some  of  these  causes  of  the 
scarcity  of  money  are  seen  in  operation  at  the  present 
day ;  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  there  is  the 
slightest  interruption  in  the  importation  of  silver,  it  is 
found  extremely  difficult  to  collect  the  land  tax,  since  this 
is  no  longer  paid  in  kind. 

A  country  in  this  state  may  possess  great  treasures,  and 
yet  the  people  remain  poor;  but  Mill  looks  upon  the 
accounts  of  the  enormous  spoil  carried  off  by  tlie  first 
invaders  as  entirely  fabulous,  for  the  singular  reason  that 
they  are  evidently  exaggerated.  It  was  not  the  villages, 
however,  that  were  plundered  but  the  palaces  and  tem- 
ples; and  these  may  ha,ve  been  full  of  wealth  and  yet 
the  people  have  had  little  more  to  lose  than  their  lives. 
India  never  appears  to  have  exported  treasure,  and  the 
booty  of  her  first  ravishers  was  the  collection  of  ages, 
subsequently  reproduced  by  the  industry  of  the  countless 
multitudes  of  a  people  individually  poor,  and  by  the  in- 
creased rapacity  of  some  rulers,  and  the  better  arranged 
plans  of  others,  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  From 
an  early  period  the  precious  metals  flowed  into  India 
from  the  west.  It  was  the  complaint  of  the  Roman  econo- 
mists, that  by  this  trade  they  imported  only  luxuries  in 
exchange  for  solid  gold  and  silver,  and  to  an  extent,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  which  drained  the  empire  of  a  hundred 
million  sesterces  in  the  year,  computed  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
to  be  equivalent  to  807,291/.  13s.  4d.     In  modern  times- 
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the  trade  rose  into  importance  at  the  same  moment  with 
the  discovery  of  the  new  world ;  and  it  is  supposed  by 
Raynal  that  the  Spaniards  must  otherwise  have  aban- 
doned their  most  productive  mines,  in  consequence  of  the 
depreciation  which  would  have  taken  place  in  the  value 
of  silver  from  over  supply.  From  all  these  causes,  how- 
ever poor  the  people  might  be  the  country  was  so  rich  in 
treasure,  that  even  in  the  last  days  of  the  empire  Nadir 
Shah,  as  we  have  before  related,  was  able  to  plunder 
Delhi  of  twelve  millions  sterling  in  money  and  plate  (the 
lowest  calculation  that  has  been  made),  besides  jewels  to 
an  inestimable  amount.*  In  his  time  Khojeh  Abdul- 
kurreem,  a  Cashmerian  of  distinction  whose  memoirs, 
written  in  a  plain  matter-of-fact  style,  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Gladwin,  and  whose  historical  account  extends 
from  1739  to  1749,  was  astonished  at  the  wealth  he  ob- 
served. "  Hindostan,"  says  he, "  has  been  frequently  plun- 
dered by  foreign  invaders,  and  not  one  of  its  kings  ever 
gained  for  it  any  acquisition  of  wealth ;  neither  has  the 
country  many  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  yet  Hindostan 
abounds  in  money,  and  every  other  kind  of  wealth.  The 
abundance  of  specie  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  large 
importations  on  the  ships  of  Europe  and  other  nations, 
many  of  whom  bring  ready  money  in  exchange  for  the 
manufactures  and  natural  productions  of  the  country.     If 

*  Khojeh  Abdulkurreem,  who  accompanied  Nadir  Shah  on  his  return 
from  Hindostan,  describes  a  tent  constructed  by  tlie  barbarian,  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  plunder.  It  was  covered,  he  tells  us,  with  fine  scarlet  broad- 
cloth, the  lining  being  of  violet-coloured  satin,  upon  which  were  represen- 
tations of  all  the  birds  and  beasts  in  the  creation,  with  trees  and  flowers, 
the  whole  made  of  pearls,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  amethysts,  and  other 
precious  stones.  The  tent  poles  (of  which  the  pins  were  of  massive  gold) 
were  decorated  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  in  the  middle  stood  the  famous 
Peacock  Throne,  with  a  screen  on  each  side,  exhibiting  the  figures  of  two 
angels,  in  precious  stones. 
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this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  prosperous  state  of  Hindostan, 
it  must  be  owing-  to  the  peculiar  blessing  of  God." 

The  position  of  the  producers  of  this  wealth  was  and 
is  so  peculiar,  that  in  order  to  comprehend  the  wants  and 
prospects  of  India  it  is  necessary  to  give  much  attention 
to  it. 

In  examining  the  condition  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
this  is  known  to  us,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Maho- 
medan  conquest,  we  see  the  worst  features  of  feudalism 
without  one  of  those  elements  of  change  which  produced 
so  happy  a  result  in  Europe.  Religion  without  a  hier- 
archy, war  without  a  permanent  army,  law  without  inde- 
pendent functionaries, — no  materials  existed  out  of  which 
the  middle  classes  could  be  formed,  the  strength  and 
stamina  of  a  kingdom.  Tlie  brahmins  were  merely  one 
of  tlie  tribes  of  the  people,  possessing  peculiar  jirivileges 
and  inheriting  a  traditional  sanctity.  They  exercised  no 
political  influence  as  a  body ;  they  had  no  pontifical 
sovereignty,  no  institutions,  no  depositories  of  wealth  ; 
and  it  was  not  their  vocation,  like  that  of  other  early 
priesthoods,  to  refine  and  inform  the  people  even  by 
their  elegant  vices,  and  then  when  no  longer  necessary  as 
the  instruments  of  civilization,  to  submit  to  a  change 
themselves  conformable  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the 
age.*  They  were  not  mechanics  nor  artists  like  the 
monks  of  Europe ;  they  were  not  like  them  farmers, 
agriculturists,  gardeners,  improving  even  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  the  domain  of  their  convents,  and  training  up 
the  people  to  habits  of  industry.      Their   business  was 

*  See,  for  brief  comparative  notices  of  eastern  and  western  civilization , 
Colonel  Sleeman's  Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official  passim. 
This  work,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  modesty  of  its  title,  contains  nu- 
merous views  of  the  Indian  character  that  are  always  judicious  and  some- 
times original  and  profound. 
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merely  to  perform  ceremonies,  and  to  transmit  to  posterity 
the  knowledge  of  an  earlier  literature  ;  and  their  prerog- 
atives were  to  commit  crime  with  comparative  impunity, 
and  in  some  j)arts  of  India  to  enjoy  certain  fantastic  pri- 
vileges repulsive  to  modesty  and  honour. 

In  time  of  war  the  army  was  collected  with  reference 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  prince,  not  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking ;  it  was  subsisted  more  by  plunder  than 
pay ;  and  on  the  return  of  peace  the  soldiers  were  dis- 
banded, without  occupation  or  resources,  their  habits  of 
industry  and  their  sentiments  of  honesty  and  humanity 
destroyed,  to  Jirey  upon  the  country.  Just  so  it  was  in 
Europe.  "  They  betook  themselves,  almost  of  necessity, 
to  their  original  and  only  trade  of  blood,  and  became,  in 
the  words  of  an  excommunication  fulminated  against 
them  and  their  protectors  in  1179  by  the  third  Council 
of  Lateran,  such  terrific  vagabonds,  '  ut  nee  ecclesiis  nee 
monasteriis  deferant,  nee  viduis  ac  pupillis,  non  pueris 
aut  seiiibus,  non  cuilibet  parcant  aetati  aut  sexui,  sed 
more  paganorum  omnia  perdant  et  vastant.'  "*  In 
Europe,  however,  the  extremity  of  the  evil  led  to  its 
cure.  Instead  of  multitudes  of  troops  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion and  then  dismissed,  standing  armies  were  organ- 
ized and  kept  up,  their  numbers  regulated  by  considera- 
tions of  necessity  and  economy,  and  war  became  an 
honourable  profession,  contributing  its  quota  to  the  lower 
and  middle  classes,  and  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  country. 

Among  the  Hindoos  the  want  of  a  law  of  primogeni- 
ture must  have  rendered  all  classes  equal,  were  it  not  for 
the  practical  distinction  in  favour  of  those  trusts,  such  as 
the  government  of  a  village,  or  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nue for  a  district,  which  may  be  considered  as  fiefs  held 
under  the  crown.     The  only  aristocracy,  therefore,  con- 

*  Ritchie's  "  Wanderings  by  the  Seine,"  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 
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sisted  of  government  officers  ;  and  there  were  no  gTeat 
manufacturing  establisliments  to  gather  the  industry  of 
the  district  into  a  focus,  and  by  enriching  individuals  and 
families,  to  form  the  materials  for  the  middle  classes,  and 
promote  the  arts  of  refinement  among  the  people.  On 
looking  backAvards,  in  fact,  along  the  vista  of  history, 
instead  of  being  surprised  at  the  non-appearance  of  the 
same  progression  of  events  we  find  in  Europe,  we  are  at 
first  sight  puzzled  to  conceive  by  what  principle  the 
moral  and  social  chaos  before  us  received  even  that  strange 
and  peculiar  arrangement,  to  which  our  western  preju- 
dices hardly  accord  the  name  of  civilization. 

But  Avhen  we  examine  more  closely  the  surface  of 
society,  we  find  the  people  gathered  into  small  and  regu- 
lar communities,  which  overspread,  like  a  net-work,  the 
whole  area  of  the  country;  and  in  this  extraordinary  insti- 
tution, the  village-system  of  India,  the  origin  of  which  is 
lost  ill  antiquity,  we  gradually  discover  a  solution  of  the 
enigma.  These  villages  were  the  rallying  points  by  which 
the  jjopulation  held  fast,  even  in  the  wildest  political 
convulsions.  They  were  the  depositories  of  the  know- 
ledge of  their  ancestors,  and  schools  of  manners  in 
which  one  generation  was  taught  to  be  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble a  reflection  of  the  last. 

Millar,  in  his  "  English  Government,"  affirms  this  to 
be  "  a  custom  introduced  in  times  of  extreme  barbarity  and 
disorder  ;"  but,  for  our  own  part  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider it  rather  as  an  evidence  of  the  early  civilization  of 
India.  To  this  day  a  great  portion  of  the  country  is  a 
jungle,  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts;  and  it  is  dangerous  as 
well  as  expensive  for  a  villager  to  have  his  fields  or  his 
homestead  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  rest. 
The  necessity,  therefore,  which  originated  those  commu- 
nities is  obvious ;  but  in  the  uniformity  of  their  consti- 
tution are  visible  the  traces  of  some  paramount  power. 
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which  long"  before  the  dawn  of  history  must  have  intro- 
duced a  political  connection  among^  the  isolated  masses 
of  the  people.  Wild  beasts  were  the  first  enemies  which 
caused  the  settlers  in  the  wilderness  to  consolidate  their 
little  territories ;  but  the  neighbourhood  of  wilder  men 
introduced  the  necessity  for  a  fixed  government ;  while 
the  residence  of  a  revenue  collector  bound  the  community 
to  the  state  without  affecting  its  social  independence. 
The  villagers,  left  to  their  own  management  and  to  the 
mercy  of  events,  exchanged  their  commodities,  entered 
into  alliances  of  friendship,  quarrelled  and  waged  war, 
but  without  dreaming  of  escape  from  the  public  tax 
which  seemed  an  inevitable  condition  of  their  existence. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  they  resembled  in  some  re- 
spects the  communes  of  the  middle  ages,  and  that  the 
name  by  which  they  are  popularly  distinguished  can  con- 
vey no  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  their  constitution  to  a 
European  reader. 

The  personnel  of  the  Bengal  villages  was  as  follows : 
— The  zemindar,  or  government  collector;  the  comp- 
troller of  accounts ;  the  registrar  ;  middle  men  between 
the  zemindar  and  the  ryots ;  the  head  ryots ;  police- 
oflicers  and  watchmen;  and  the  heads  of  the  various  trades. 
Besides  the  agricultural  population  the  trades  were, — 
astrologers,  physicians,  chandlers,  oilmen,  confectioners, 
money-changers,  money-lenders,  workers  in  leather,  gold 
and  silversmiths,  barbers,  masons,  coAvkeepers,  washer- 
men, wine-merchants  (who  supplied  also,  but  less  openly, 
opium  and  bang),  fishermen,  grain- dealers,  greengrocers, 
pedlars,  spice  and  drug  men,  makers  of  shell-bracelets, 
and  a  variety  of  other  callings  followed  by  any  of  the 
lower  castes  indiscriminately. 

In  the  Deccan  the  system  was  similar  in  effect,  though 
somewhat  modified  in  its  officers  ;  and  it  is  remarked  by 
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iMountstuart  Elphinstone,  in  his  report  on  the  territories 
conquered  from  the  Peshwa,  that  "  those  communities 
contain  in  miniature  all  the  materials  of  a  state  within 
themselves,  and  are  almost  sufficient  to  protect  their  mem- 
bers if  all  other  governments  were  withdrawn."  In  them 
the  Patail  was  the  chief  magistrate,  held  in  office  by 
a  grant  from  government.  He  was  the  head  of  the  police, 
and  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  collector  of  the  revenue  ;  and  his  emoluments  consisted 
of  lands  and  fees,  with  various  little  distinctions  and 
privileges,  all  of  which,  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day, 
are  catalogued  in  a  deed  of  sale  (for  the  office,  it  appears, 
is  saleable)  appended  to  the  report  just  referred  to. 
Besides  his  share  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  he  received 
even  a  portion  of  certain  unripe  grain  which  was  eaten 
roasted  as  a  sort  of  seasonable  delicacy  ;  a  small  exaction 
of  from  one  to  two  annas,  taken  from  travellers  who 
stopped  at  the  village  ;  a  pair  of  shoes  once  a  year ;  one 
cloth  in  the  year  of  the  description  woven  on  each  loom  ; 
Lnd  a  contribution  on  market-days  and  fau's  from  the 
shopkeepers  in  the  article  in  which  they  dealt.  He  en- 
joyed also  an  annual  present  from  government  on  the 
full  payment  of  the  revenue ;  and  among  his  honorary 
distinctions,  when  baking  bread  on  the  festival  of  the  Holee, 
he  had  the  privilege  of  carrying  it  to  the  tree  Avhere  the 
worship  was  performed,  with  the  village  music  playing 
before  him ;  and  in  like  manner,  on  the  Poise  Amauass, 
his  bullocks,  after  walking  in  procession  round  Hanuman, 
were  led  home  with  music. 

Next  to  the  patail  was  the  registrar,  who  kept  a  record 
of  the  measurement  of  the  village  lands,  a  list  of  the 
inhabitants  and  their  dues,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the 
revenue ;  and  who  acted,  likewise,  as  accountant,  notary 
public,  and  even  letter- writer  to  the  community.     He  was 
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sometimes  paid  in  lands,  but  often  in  fees.  The  cliangalla 
assisted  the  two  former  functionaries ;  the  watchman 
watched  both  the  village  lands  generally,  and  each  indi- 
vidual's fields,  and  was  besides  the  public  messenger  and 
guide.  The  silversmith  had  the  charge  of  assaying  all 
money  paid  either  to  government  or  individuals. 

The  expenses  of  the  village  were  in  general  defrayed 
by  a  tax  on  the  cultivators,  amounting  to  one-tenth,  and 
sometimes  even  to  one-fifth  part  of  the  public  revenue. 
They  consisted  of  the  maintenance  of  the  temple,  pensions 
and  charities,  ceremonies  and  festivals,  alms  and  enter- 
tainments to  guests,  especially  to  brahmins  and  fakirs; 
public  amusements,  such  as  tumblers,  dancers,  &c.; 
nuzzurs  to  superiors;  offerings  to  the  patail  and  other 
functionaries  on  occasions  of  condolence  or  congratulation, 
expenses  of  the  patail  in  the  transaction  of  public  affairs, 
and  fees  of  peons  stationed  in  the  village.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  were  the  repairs  of  the  village  walls,  the  enter- 
tainment of  troops  for  defence,  and  sometimes  a  sop  to 
propitiate  a  powerful  enemy,  or  keep  down  a  dangerous 
insurgent.  When  the  village  contracted  a  debt,  it  was 
gradually  paid  by  an  annual  assessment,  or  else  by  grants 
of  land  rent  free,  the  cultivators  making  good  the  defi- 
ciency to  the  revenue.  Small  grants  were  also  made  for 
temples  or  to  brahmins,  but  in  such  cases  government 
always  acquiesced. 

In  the  composition  of  an  Indian  village,  we  must  not 
omit  Avhat  frequently  forms,  even  at  the  present  day,  an 
important  material  in  its  industry.  Robbery  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Hindoo  trades,  and  it  received  in  the 
earliest  times  with  which  we  are  acquainted  the  sanction 
and  protection  of  the  laws.  The  military,  when  disbanded, 
had  no  choice,  they  took  to  the  road  from  necessity,  and 
as  government   might  want  their  services  again,  it  was 
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necessary  that  tliey  should  be  allowed  to  support  them- 
selves. This  permission  accordingly  was  given  on  the 
simple  provision  that  they  should  not  exercise  their 
calling  within  the  territory,  and  they  were  required  to 
deliver  up  a  portion  of  their  booty  to  the  magistrate.  Thus 
the  various  states  when  not  at  war  with  each  other  were 
at  robbery ;  and  thus  a  character  of  legality  was  given  to 
the  profession  which  remains  to  this  hour  in  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  although  it  has  long  since  been  expunged 
from  the  laws.  The  entire  population  of  many  villages 
in  central  India  are  still  robbers  by  profession,  as  they  no 
doubt  were  in  more  ancient  times  ;  and  they  continue 
harmless  to  their  immediate  neighbours,  transacting  their 
business  as  far  north  sometimes  as  the  Indus,  and  as  far 
south  as  Bombay  and  Madras.  On  being  summoned  by 
their  leaders,  they  march  to  the  scene  of  action,  which 
they  approach  with  muffled  faces,  and  give  notice  of  their 
presence  by  firing  a  matchlock,  on  which  signal  the  male 
inhabitants  instantly  take  to  flight,  leaving  their  wives 
and  children  to  their  fate.  Their  collection  of  the  booty, 
however,  is  seldom  attended  by  cruelty,  although  they 
have  been  known  to  have  recourse  to  torture  in  cases  of 
concealment  of  valuables.  On  their  retui'ii  they  ren- 
der thanks  to  the  god  they  worship  and  give  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  spoil  to  his  priests.  And  why  should 
not  the  proceedings  of  these  marauders  be  sanctified 
by  religion,  since  the  laws  which  originally  legalised  them 
were  the  inspiration  of  the  deity  ?  They  never  proceeded, 
in  fact,  upon  an  expedition  without  invoking  their  god, 
and  taking  the  auspices  to  ascertain  his  Avill ;  and  having 
thus  discharged  their  religious,  and  also  tlieir  social  duties, 
in  so  far  as  their  family  and  neiglibours  are  concerned,  they 
had  rarely  any  fear  of  being  looked  upon  as  less  respect- 
able members  of  society  on  account  of  their  profession. 
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Within  those  highly  curious  institutions,  there  were 
others  quite  as  independent.  Each  trade  or  profession 
that  was  confined  to  a  particular  caste  formed  a  society, 
or  club,  or  guild,  regulated  by  by-laws,  enforced  with 
the  utmost  strictness.  Expulsion  was  attended  by  conse- 
quences not  only  distressing  to  the  individual,  but  ruinous 
to  his  family,  and  was,  in  fact,  to  the  Pagan  of  India  what 
excommunication  was,  some  centuries  ago,  to  the  Chris- 
tian of  Eurojie.  He  became  an  object  of  contempt  and 
scorn ;  he  dared  not  assist  at  religious  ceremonies  ;  and 
even  his  own  relations  were  forbidden  to  eat  in  his  com- 
pany. At  the  present  day,  we  are  told  by  Colonel  Slee- 
man,  all  infringements  upon  the  rules  of  the  class  are 
punished  by  fines,  and  any  fine  furnishes  a  feast  for  the 
members.  The  proceedings  are  managed  with  great 
solemnity,  exciting  a  corresponding  feeling  of  anxiety, 
and  terror  on  the  part  of  the  offender;  and  the  sentences 
are  pronounced  by  the  judges  seated  in  a  circle  on  the 
grass,  while  the  convict  stands  on  one  leg  in  the  centre 
listening  to  his  doom ! 

The  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  this  subdivision  of  the 
trades  into  castes  has  been  frequently  discussed;  but  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  very  clear  that  its  effect  upon  the  industrial  arts 
must  be  similar  to  that  of  the  general  system  of  caste  upon 
the  moral  progress  of  the  people.  Its  deadening  influence, 
in  fact,  is  obvious  in  the  machinery  and  utensils  of  the 
Hindoos,  which  at  this  day  have  all  the  rudeness  which 
might  be  expected  in  the  very  infancy  of  civilization. 
Even  the  loom,  for  instance,  from  which  their  ingenuity 
produces  such  exquisite  results,  is  formed  of  rough  poles 
of  timber  tied  together.  Their  sugar-mill  is  merely  a  huge 
pestle  and  mortar  worked  by  a  horse.  In  their  spinning, 
notwithstanding,  their  weaving,  their  embroidery,  they 
can  hardly  be  excelled.     They  have  all  the  apjiearance  of 
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a  people  engaged  in  a  perpetual,  and  in  a  few  rare 
instances,  a  successful  struggle,  with  some  dire  fatality, 
which  has  sat  for  ages  like  a  nightmare  upon  their 
genius;  and  in  another  chapter  we  shall  see  the  liberating 
effect  of  European  intercourse,  and  watch  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  mechanical  arts  in  India,  under  the  mere 
instinct  of  imitation. 

The  great  staples  of  Hindoo  industry  were,  as  among 
other  nations,  the  articles  necessary  for  food  and  clothing. 
Their  diet,  however,  was  little  more  than  boiled  rice  or 
millet,  and  salt,  and  their  dress  little  more  than  a  thin 
coarse  cotton  cloth  round  their  loins;  and  the  mate- 
rials for  both  were  obtained  in  abundance  from  a  soil 
which  the  frequent  fallows  consequent  on  war  maintained, 
except  in  seasons  of  famine,  in  a  state  of  fertility.  Their 
huts  were  merely  frames  of  bamboo  covered  with  reed- 
matting  ;  and  the  furniture  and  utensils  of  corresponding 
simplicity  and  poverty.  But  while  the  mass  of  the  people 
lived  in  this  way,  the  princes  and  aristocracy — for  there 
were  no  middle  classes — indulged  in  much  barbaric  pomp 
and  glitter  ;  and  thus  among  the  naked  artificers  of  Hin- 
dostan,  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  and  workers  in  ivory  and 
fine  woods  were  almost  as  common  as  weavers  and  basket- 
makers. 

This  contrast  between  the  tAvo  extremes  of  society  is 
rendered  the  more  striking  by  the  account  given  by 
Arrian  of  the  cargoes  imported  from  Egypt  into  Patala 
on  the  Indus,  which  included  fine  woollen  and  linen 
cloths,  precious  stones  and  aromatics  unknown  in  India, 
coral,  storax,  wrought  silver,  and  wine.  From  the  same 
cause  the  weavers  were  expert  in  the  most  delicate  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  the  various  fabrics  of  which,  forming- 
part  of  the  return  cargoes,  include  some  that  were  orna- 
mented with  flowers.    Indeed  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in 
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the  early  ag-es  no  raw  materials  were  brought  from  India 
at  all,  with  the  exception  of  silk,  which  was  not  produced 
there,  but  in  China.  In  the  arts  connected  with  the  loom, 
embroidery,  and  dyeing  in  different  colours  (equivalent  to 
our  calico-printing),  the  Indians  were  equally  skilful ; 
and  the  engraving  on  gems  was  brought  so  early  to  some 
degree  of  perfection,  that  the  invention  of  the  process  has 
been  attributed  to  them.  The  remains  of  temples,  it 
should  be  added,  whether  subterranean  or  otherwise,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  indicate  a  knowledge  of  the 
proportions  and  elegancies  of  architecture  which  is  quite 
irreconcilable  with  the  low  estimate  formed  by  Mill  and 
some  others  of  the  refinement  of  the  people ;  although,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mahomedan 
taste,  working  by  the  hands  of  the  Hindoos,  did  much,  at 
a  later  period,  to  elevate  the  art. 

The  peasantry,  however,  who  produced  the  cotton  for 
clothing  and  the  grain  for  food,  formed  in  all  ages  the 
great  majority  of  the  labouring  population  ;  and  their 
poverty,  as  a  body,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  stated 
by  Colonel  Sleeman,  that  in  the  present  day  the  stock 
and  implements  of  a  farmer  do  not  exceed  in  value  one 
half-year's  rent  of  his  lands.  The  produce  of  the  fields 
was  transported  to  market  on  the  backs  of  bullocks,  for 
there  were  hardly  any  roads  for  wheeled  carriages,  no 
canals  of  transit,  and  only  two  navigable  rivers.  The 
disadvantages  under  which  the  cultivators  laboured  may 
be  conceived,  since  we  know  that  in  the  present  day  the 
transport  of  goods  by  means  of  bullocks  adds,  in  good 
seasons,  a  hundred  per  centum  to  the  cost  for  every  hun- 
dred miles,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  two  hundred  per 
centum  in  bad  seasons.  Thus  there  was  hardly  any  pos- 
sibility of  pouring  in  supplies  to  a  district  affected  by 
blight  or  other  causes  of  scarcity,  and  the  consequence 
K  2 
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was  that  the  scarcity  became  a  famine,  and  the  people 
died  in  tens  of  thousands.  Setting  aside,  however,  the 
accidents  of  nature,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ancient 
village  system  worked  so  far  well  that  it  neutralized,  as 
regarded  the  people,  many  of  the  evils  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  government.  Those  primitive  communes 
M'ere  to  a  certain  extent  independent.  The  inha1)itants 
were  united  by  the  same  interest;  they  were  held  together 
by  community  of  danger  ;  and  the  necessity  of  rallying 
round  their  head  men  in  cases  of  emergency  introduced 
order  and  submission  to  authority.  As  for  the  land-tax 
they  paid  to  government,  it  was  the  condition  of  their 
existence.  They  subdivided  the  lands  among  their  chil- 
dren— they  sometimes  even  alienated  them  by  sale  ;  but 
these  changes  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tax  wliich 
still  clung  to  the  soil.  When  government,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  gave  away,  as  it  occasionally  did,  the  lands  of  the 
ryots,  this  was  a  mere  legal  fiction,  for  in  reality  it  gave 
away  nothing  more  than  its  own  revenue.  The  cultiva- 
tors remained  as  usual  in  possession  of  the  fields,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  to  whom  they 
paid  the  stipulated  share  of  the  produce.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  the  law  declared  the  sovereign  to  be  the 
heir  of  all  his  subjects,  and  thus  made  him  the  proprietor 
of  the  whole  country ;  but  if  such  a  law  ever  existed,  it 
had  become  a  dead  letter  before  the  birth  of  history. 
The  rights  of  the  ryot  were  secured  by  the  use  and  wont 
of  ages,  and,  whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  the 
understanding  between  the  state  and  its  subjects  was 
complete. 

The  comparative  isolation  of  the  villages  could  hardly 
be  favourable  to  the  progress  of  industry.  There  was, 
generally  speaking,  no  temptation  to  produce  more  than 
the  local  consumption  demanded  ;  and  where  producers 
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and  consumers  alike  were  wedded  to  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors,  there  could  be  no  emulation  in  improvement. 
In  a  very  early  stage  of  civilization  there  is  no  attempt  at 
the  division  of  labour,  except  that  which  gives  war  and 
hunting  'to  the  men,  and  drudgery  to  the  women ;  but 
even  in  the  earliest  period  of  Hindoo  history  we  find  the 
people  divided  into  separate  trades  and  callings,  which 
descended  in  their  families  like  an  inheritance.  This 
was  everywhere,  perhaps,  one  of  the  first  steps  to  refine- 
ment, although  usually  the  system,  when  its  social  ne- 
cessity was  no  longer  felt,  gave  way  under  the  influence 
of  circumstances,  and  occupations  came  to  be  chosen  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  or  opportunities  of  the  individual. 
In  India,  however,  in  this  as  well  as  almost  everything 
else,  religion  gave  stability  to  customs  and  prescriptions ; 
for  there  the  lawgivers  were  not  satisfied  with  establish- 
ing a  system  which  should  endure  till  it  was  worn  out  by 
time,  or  left  behind  in  the  progress  of  society.  They 
bound  the  trades  in  the  fetters  of  caste,  and  men  fol- 
lowed the  employment  of  their  ancestors  as  a  matter 
of  piety  as  well  as  prudence.  It  has  been  argued  that 
this  arrangement  would  probably  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  difierent  branches  of  industry,  the  son  in- 
heriting the  knowledge  of  his  father,  and  adding  to  it 
his  own ;  but  such  a  result  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
place.  Generation  after  generation  passed  away  of  these 
hereditary  artizans,  leaving  their  trades  to  their  descen- 
dants just  as  they  had  received  them  from  the  hands  of 
their  ancestors;  and  to  this  day  the  few  machines  and 
implements  in  common  use  present  a  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, and  a  strange  rudeness  of  form,  which  are  the 
best  guarantee  of  their  antiquity.  This  is  the  case  even 
with  the  wheel,  the  reel,  and  the  loom,  with  which  they 
perform  such  wonders.     The  gold  and  silver  smiths  work 
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with  tools  which  excite  the  ridicule  of  Europeans  ;  and 
the  carpenter,  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  holding  the 
wood  on  which  he  operates  with  his  foot,  is  satisfied  with 
a  saw,  a  hammer,  a  chisel,  and  a  sort  of  adze.  The 
brazier  and  blacksmith  answer  to  the  wandering  tinkers 
of  Europe,  but  have  fewer  implements,  and  rarely  any- 
thing more  than  a  stone  for  an  anvil. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Mahomedan  rule 
had  some  considerable  effect  upon  the  internal  industry 
of  the  country.  Even  the  superaddition,  among  a  large 
body  of  the  peoj^le,  of  the  muslin  robe  and  the  turban  to 
the  Hindoo  waistcloth,  must  have  extended  greatly  the 
cultivation  of  cotton ;  while  the  taste  for  barbaric  splen- 
dour in  jewels  and  other  ornamental  articles  seems  to 
have  been  increased,  rather  than  otherwise,  by  the  con- 
querors. Even  some  of  the  earliest  princes  of  the  new 
dynasty  paid  great  attention  to  the  roads,  to  their  pro- 
tection from  robbers,  to  the  construction  of  bridges,  to 
the  erection  of  caravanserai  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers — all  things  of  great  importance  to  the  safety  and 
extension  of  trade.  Akbar  established  numerous  horse- 
posts  in  correspondence  with  the  capital,  and  instituted 
endowments  for  the  express  purpose  of  facilitating  internal 
intercourse.  It  is  supposed  that  in  his  reign  wheel- 
carriages  were  used,  which,  together  with  the  roads 
adapted  for  them,  entirely  disappeared  during  the  con- 
vulsions preceding  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  The 
effect,  however,  of  these  improvements  was  not  steadily 
progressive,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  has  been  exag- 
gerated by  most  writers.  Everything  depended  upon 
the  taste  and  temper  of  the  reigning  sovei-eign,  and  on 
the  length  of  the  breathing  time  he  enjoyed  from  intes- 
tine war.  The  Moguls  were  numerous  enough  to  set  a 
fashion  in  dress  to  those  who  could  afford  to  follow  it. 
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and  refined  enougli  to  improve  upon  the  architectural 
taste  of  the  Hindoos ;  but  they  were  too  few  to  introduce 
any  remarkable  changes  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and 
their  lower  classes  at  least  appear  to  have  been  gradually 
absorbed  into  the  masses  of  the  conquered. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  describes  the  manual  arts  as  having  been  in  an 
advanced  state ;  but  notwithstanding,  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  any  improvement  of  great  impor- 
tance had  taken  place  since  the  epoch  of  the  Khiljie 
dynasty,  nearly  a  century  before  the  invasion  of  Timour. 
At  that  early  period,  Marco  Polo  mentions  that  at  Ma- 
sulipatam  "  are  made  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
cotton  cloths  in  the  world  ;  also  the  thinnest  and  most 
delicate,  resembling  our  spiders'  webs."  He  gives  the  same 
praise  to  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Malabar,  which, 
with  other  goods  of  value,  were  exported  to  China,  as 
well  as  to  Egypt.  He  describes  also  an  immense  quantity 
of  dressed  leather  as  being  sent  to  Arabia  and  the  adjoining 
regions ;  including  coverlets  of  red  leather  representing 
birds  and  beasts  delicately  interwoven  with  gold  and 
silver  thread,  worth  ten  marks  of  silver,  and  cushions 
woven  with  gold  of  the  same  value — all  "  embroidered 
more  delicately  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world." 
At  this  time  the  traveller  found  the  people  of  the  penin- 
sula, from  the  king  downwards,  entirely  naked,  with  the 
exception  of  a  cloth  round  the  middle. 

Before  the  time  of  Akbar,  the  Moguls  in  India  were 
little  more  than  an  invading  army  in  a  hostile  country, 
which,  from  that  epoch,  was  shut  up,  by  the  force  of 
external  circumstances,  in  the  arena  of  which  it  had 
taken  possession,  till  it  gradually  dissolved  into  portions 
of  the  people.     The  only  art,  therefore,  for  which  they 
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supplied  recruits  in  any  considerable  numbers  was  the 
art  of  war,  and  the  only  encouragement  they  could  have 
given  to  the  trades  of  peace  was  by  stimulating  produc- 
tion. Mill  labours  hard  to  show  the  superiority  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  everything  relating  to  civilization  ;  but 
we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  draw  such  deductions 
from  the  historical  facts  we  have  collected.  The  de- 
terioration of  the  Hindoos  under  the  Mahomedan  sway 
is  susceptible  of  proof,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  those 
evidences  of  j^rogression  which  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected from  their  amalgamation  with  a  more  civilized 
people.  They  are  celebrated  now  for  the  very  same 
mechanical  arts  for  Avliich  they  were  celebrated  long- 
before  the  invasion  of  Timour  ;  and  there  are  remains  of 
roads  in  various  parts  of  the  country  which,  belonging  in- 
contestibly  to  the  time  of  the  Hindoo  princes,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  even  in  those  great  works  of  civilization 
the  conquerors  merely  followed  the  practice  of  the  con- 
quered. We  learn  from  the  Greeks  that  there  were 
distinct  classes  of  officers  for  the  inspection  of  agricul- 
tural emiiloyments,  for  the  construction  and  preserva- 
tion of  tanks,  and  for  the  examination  of  weights  and 
measures  in  the  public  market.  We  would  further 
observe,  that  in  this  interesting  question  the  usual  effects 
of  time  and  the  collision  of  races  upon  social  progress 
are  completely  forgotten.  If  the  Hindoos,  instead  of 
retrograding,  had  merely  remained  stationary,  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  were  injured 
rather  than  improved  by  their  Mahomedan  masters. 
When  we  find,  however,  a  highly  ingenious  and  imitative 
people,  as  we  shall  see  tliey  proved  themselves  afterwards 
to  be,  remaining  under  the  sway  of  another  race  for 
some  centuries,  without  exhibiting  any  sensible  progress 
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except  in  one  or  two  of  the  fine  arts,  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  there  was  something,  either  in  the  position  or 
character  of  their  masters,  which  prevented  the  usual 
results  that  follow  the  contact  and  mingling  of  the  dif- 
ferent families  of  mankind. 

What  this  was  may  he  inferred  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty even  from  the  meagre  outline  of  history  we 
have  given.  The  Mahomedan  invaders  of  India  were  a 
series  of  military  hordes  who  eventually  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  as  they  had  won  it,  by  the  sword. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Baber,  the  princes  may  be  considered 
as  little  better  than  foreign  robbers,  whose  sole  object 
was  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  the  slaughter  of  its 
heathen  owners.  The  whole  treasure  of  the  country  thus 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  more  jiowerful  offi- 
cers ;  but  this  giving  rise  to  disturbances  dangerous  to 
the  imperial  power,  Allah-u-din  restored  for  a  moment  the 
universal  level  of  despotism  by  seizing  upon  the  estates  of 
Mussulmans  and  Hindoos  alike,  and  reducing  even  the 
collectors  of  the  revenue  to  the  same  state  of  jDoverty 
and  dependence  as  the  ryots.  This  prince,  finding  it 
necessary  to  lower  the  pay  of  his  army  by  one-half,  com- 
manded that  an  equivalent  reduction  should  be  made  by 
his  subjects  in  the  price  of  horses,  arms,  and  provisions  ! 
But  under  succeeding  rulers  a  reaction  gradually  took 
place ;  the  great  officers  of  the  empire  raised  their  heads 
anew ;  provinces  became  independent  states ;  and  the 
people  were  doubly  pillaged  for  the  means  of  carrying 
on  war  simultaneously  against  their  neighbours  and 
the  throne  of  Delhi.  The  life  of  Baber  was  a  series  of 
battles,  but  he  succeeded  in  building  up  the  empire  anew. 
Another  dismemberment  took  place  under  his  successor  ; 
but  again,  under  Akbar,  the  sceptre  of  the  Moguls  was 
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extended  over  all  India.  From  his  death  to  that  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  all  was  confusion,  bloodshed,  and  horror, — gilded 
ever  and  anon  by  gleams  of  barbaric  magnificence,  which 
only  rendered  the  despair  of  the  people  more  evident ; 
and  then  came  the  rise  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  invasion  of 
the  Persians,  the  swift  decay,  the  rending  in  pieces,  and 
utter  extinction  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  arts  of  peace  could 
have  been  improved  under  such  a  regime ;  for  even  if  the 
people  enjoyed  an  occasional  breathing-time  from  war, 
the  gripe  of  oppression  was  never  relaxed  for  a  moment. 
In  the  march  of  the  imperial  army  through  the  country, 
the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  fly  from  before  it,  and 
take  refuge  in  the  jungles,  and  among  the  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains  ;  and  if  surprised  in  their  towns  and 
villages,  they  frequently  destroyed  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  prevent  their  contamination.  But  even  in  pro- 
found peace,  the  system  of  plunder  to  which  they  were 
subjected  went  on  as  usual ;  no  capital  could  be 
accumulated  by  mechanical  industry ;  and  if,  by  some 
extraordinary  fortune,  the  artizan  amassed  more  money 
than  was  requisite  for  the  bare  support  of  his  family, 
instead  of  laying  it  out  in  experiments  and  improvements, 
he  buried  it  in  the  earth. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  luxury  of  the  conquerors 
would  have  produced  some  advancement  at  least  in  the 
fine  arts,  such  as  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  ; 
but  although  some  elegant  edifices  attest  the  good  taste 
of  one  or  two  of  the  emperors,  and  the  teachability  of 
the  Hindoo  workmen,  this  had  little  efiect  upon  the 
national  genius.  The  arts  in  India  were  mysteries, 
confined  originally  to  the  low  castes  which  followed  them, 
and  ultimately  lost  even  by  them  in  the  loss  of  Sanscrit 
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learning.  The  volumes  which  contained  their  theories 
became  sealed  books  to  the  peoi^le,  from  their  ignorance  of 
the  language,  and  afterwards  to  the  Pundits,  who  attempted 
to  translate  them,  from  their  ignorance  of  technical  words, 
and  from  the  oracular  darkness  of  the  terms  employed. 
Thus  only  the  practical  part  of  the  arts  descended,  by 
uncertain  tradition,  from  generation  to  generation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

RELIGION.  — CASTE. 

All  Pagan  religions  appear  to  consist  of  an  esoteric  and 
exoteric  doctrine ;  the  former  containing  usually  such 
simple  yet  sublime  truths  as  may  be  arrived  at  by  the 
human  mind  without  the  aid  of  revelation  ;  and  the  latter 
dealing  with  the  myths  and  symbols  under  which  these 
truths  have  been  hinted  to  the  neophyte,  or  hidden  from 
the  vulgar.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  connection 
between  the  two  should,  in  process  of  time,  become  so 
difficult  to  trace  as  at  length  to  remain  altogether  a 
matter  of  dispute  ;  for  when  untaught  men  once  venture 
into  the  mystic  and  miraculous,  their  reason  and  ima- 
gination very  soon  part  company.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  credibility  of 
miracles.  A  thing  is  either  in  or  out  of  the  order  of 
nature.  The  tears  shed  by  a  marble  statue  of  the 
Virgin  are  as  miraculous  as  the  change  of  a  nymph  into 
a  fountain,  and  that  is  as  miraculous  as  the  most  absurd 
and  fantastic  transformation  of  the  Hindoo  deities :  the 
one  fiction  has  quite  as  little  to  do  with  religion  (which 
is  truth)  as  the  other.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the 
popular  mythology  of  the  Indians  is,  that  it  is  a  tissue  of 
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wild  and  meaningless  absurdities,  heaped  together  from 
time  to  time  without  even  an  attempt  at  system ;  while 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  received  a  certain  degree 
of  arrangement  from  the  poets,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not 
actually  invented  by  them,  in  an  age  when  poetry  had 
already  submitted  to  the  rules  of  art.  The  fantastic 
religion  of  Ovid,  however,  though  possessing  some  cohe- 
rency as  well  as  elegance,  had,  in  all  probability, — not- 
withstanding the  desperate  ingenuity  of  the  learned, — 
as  little  connection  with  the  truths  of  nature  as  the  night- 
mare fancies  of  the  brahmins. 

The  brahminical  system  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  pantheism. 
God  is  a  divine  essence,  existing  eternally  throughout 
measureless  space.  All  spirit  is  a  portion  of  this  spirit, 
including  the  souls  of  men  ;  and  all  will  be  reunited  at  last 
in  a  state  of  perfect  beatitude.  The  world  is  a  place  of 
trial  and  purification.  The  soul  of  the  brahmin  is  nearest 
to  heaven,  but  if  it  falls  short  in  virtue,  after  the  death  of 
the  body,  it  is  cast  into  purgatory,  whence,  after  a  certain 
term  of  imprisonment,  it  returns  to  its  union  with  ma- 
terial existence ;  and  after  passing,  in  the  course  of  many 
lives,  through  various  stages  of  creation,  it  at  length 
reascends  to  its  last  state  of  brahminism,  and  is  ultimately 
absorbed  into  the  divine  essence.  This  state  of  absorp- 
tion— this  oneness  with  the  deity — is  the  aim  of  all  in- 
telligent beings.  By  means  of  intense  contemplation  the 
soul  may  at  once  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  heaven,  and  become 
more  fit  to  be  received  into  immortal  bliss. 

Under  this  system,  it  wull  be  remarked,  the  brahmins, 
as  the  order  of  souls  nearest  the  heavenly  essence,  are 
entitled  to  unlimited  respect ;  but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  a  chain  which  runs  through  all  creation  and  connects 
the  lowest  caste  with  the  highest ;  for  all  classes  are 
pressing  forward  to  brahminism — all  men   hope   to  be 
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brahmins  in  a  new  stage  of  existence,  however  remote 
from  the  present.  Thus  the  supremacy  of  the  highest 
caste  is  not  only  divested  of  the  idea  of  tyranny,  hut  is 
reconciled  even  to  the  self-esteem  of  mankind.  Farther; 
the  chain  comprehends  not  merely  human  beings,  but 
the  meanest  insect, — the  most  hideous  reptile, — for  these 
may  be  animated  by  the  souls  of  men  in  a  state  of 
probation ;  and  thus,  whatever  vice  or  forgetfulness  may 
have  crept  into  the  world,  the  system  really  inculcates  a 
spirit  of  universal  charity. 

This  sublime  Essence  being  passive  in  itself,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  tell  by  what  power  creation  arose,  and  was 
preserved,  and  passed  through  the  different  stages  of 
destruction  and  reproduction.  The  original  agents  were 
said  to  be  emanations  from  the  all- pervading  spirit : 
Brahma  the  creator,  Vislinoo  the  preserver,  and  Siva 
the  destroyer  and  reproducer ;  and  with  these  finely  ima- 
gined beings,  personifying  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty, 
commences,  strictly  speaking,  the  mythology  of  the  Hin- 
doos. Some  men  attached  themselves  more  especially  to 
one  god,  some  to  another,  and  the  worshipper  made  no 
scruple  of  investing  his  own  supernatural  patron  with 
attributes  originally  belonging  to  the  others ;  till  at 
length  this  predilection  heating  to  religious  zeal,  rival 
sects  arose  who  declared  that  their  deity  was  the  one 
supreme  being. 

It  would  be  needless,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  de- 
scribe the  different  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  universe, 
for  these  were  probably  more  numerous  than  has  yet 
been  suspected  ;  and  it  would  be  still  more  needless  to 
criticise,  with  Mill,  the  vagueness  of  their  expressions 
and  incoherency  of  their  thoughts.  It  will  be  better  to 
try  to  obtain  from  them  a  few  general  ideas.  The  eter- 
nity of  matter  appears  to  be  a   universal   doctrine,   as 
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indeed  it  is  the  only  one  reconcilable  with  mere  human 
reason ;  but  in  the  school  of  the  Vedanta  the  material 
effect  is  mystically  identified  with  its  spiritual  cause. 
Though  the  elements  of  matter,  however,  existed  before 
the  creation,  they  were,  as  in  the  Mosaic  account,  "  with- 
out form  and  void,"  and  slumbering  in  original  darkness. 
The  "  soul  of  all  beings,"  having  dispelled  the  gloom, 
created  first  the  deep  ;  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  ivaters* 

So  far  all  is  indistinctness  and  sublimity  ;  and  here 
would  seem  to  end  the  work  of  the  divine  Essence,  and 
to  begin  the  fantastic  labours  of  mythology.  Disregard- 
ing these,  however,  we  shall  merely  say,  that  the  creative 
power — the  first  emanation  from  the  eternal  One — arose 
from  the  abyss  in  which  it  had  slumbered  for  unimaginable 
ages,  and  framed  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  powers 
of  nature,  the  human  soul,  and  the  various  inhabitants  of 
the  world. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  indicative  of  grovelling  ideas, 
or  even  consistent  with  a  very  early  stage  of  civilization  ; 
but  it  does  not  contain  materials  for  an  exoteric  religion 
— even  in  Euroj^e  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Crea- 
tor, therefore,  we  are  told,  is  the  god  Brahma,  who  was 
born  from  a  seed  or  element  of  the  divine  essence,  which 
expanded  to  a  prodigious  e^g  as  bright  as  gold ;  and 
after  liberating  himself  by  causing  his  prison  to  divide, 
he  formed  the  heavens  and  the  earth  of  its  two  divisions. 
Brahma,  Vishnoo,  and  Siva  are  all  represented  as  having 
consorts,  like  the  gods  of  Greece  ;  and  from  their  union 
with  these  they  were  themselves  born  in  sundry  incarna- 

*  The  waters  are  called  nam,  because  they  were  the  production  of  Nara, 
or  the  spirit  of  God;  and  since  they  were  his  first  ay  ana,  or  place  of  mo- 
tion, he  thence  is  named  NARAyANA,  or  moving  on  the  waters.  Inst,  of 
Menu,  ch.  1. 
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tions,  or  descents  upon  the  earth,  called  avatars,  when 
the  state  of  the  w^orld  required  their  interference.  Here, 
then,  opens  a  limitless  field  for  the  religious  romancers, 
and  here  Mythology  loses  even  the  faint  and  mystic 
vision  it  has  hitherto  preserved  of  Philosophy. 

To  describe  the  avatars  would  be  useless,  to  criticise 
them  absurd.  To  the  cold  imagination  of  Europe,  they 
are  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  of  all  conceivable 
fictions;  but  being  consonant  with  the  genius  of  the 
people  who  invented  them,  they  are  implicitly  believed  by 
the  vulgar.  It  is  evident  from  internal  testimony  that 
they  belong  to  different  epochs,  and  are  the  production  of 
different  minds ;  some  presenting  specimens  of  the  lowest 
degree  of  rude  and  barbarous  taste,  and  some  a  volup- 
tuous refinement  which  has  rarely  been  equalled  and 
never  excelled.  Of  the  latter  is  the  stoi*y  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnoo  in  the  person  of  Krishna ;  a  fine  jioem 
which  is  only  indelicate  to  unbelief.  A  Hindoo  would 
smile  on  being  told  that  the  warm  descriptions  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon  are  merely  a  religious  allegory,  per- 
sonifying the  Almighty  and  his  Church ;  and  a  Christian 
shudders  to  hear  the  lovely  shepherdess  of  the  Yamuna 
declaring  that  the  burning  desires  inspired  by  the  wanton 
Heri  could  not  be  otherwise  than  virtuous,  since  they 
were  felt  only  for  the  Lord  of  Life.  This  incarnation,  it 
needs  hardly  be  added,  is  worshipped  with  devoted  zeal 
by  the  Indian  women ;  while  other  portions  of  the  people 
find  in  the  rest  of  the  avatars  types  of  less  excusable 
passions. 

But  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  any  intelligible  account  of  the  Hindoo 
religion ;  and  a  mere  detail  of  the  aimless  and  senseless 
superstitions  of  the  people,  besides  being  out  of  place 
here,  would  be  neither  amusing-  nor  instructive.     Some 
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writers  think  with  Raynal,  that  in  such  discussions  we 
seem  to  wander  among  heaps  of  ruins — the  remains  of 
an  immense  fabric,  the  original  form  of  which  is  for  ever 
lost ;  but  whether  these  debris  possessed  in  reality,  at  any 
time,  a  regular  plan  or  not  is  very  doubtful,  and  is  at 
any  rate  of  little  consequence  except  to  the  speculations 
of  the  learned.  Much  ingenuity  has  been  thrown  away 
in  resolving  the  Indian  deities  into  the  sun  and  stars, 
and  as  much  in  defending  their  right  to  be  considered 
independent  abstractions  ;  the  main  cause  of  which  waste 
of  intellect  seems  to  us  to  be  the  wrong-headedness  of 
theorists,  which  obstinately  refuses  to  borrow  any  light 
from  the  theories  of  others.  Dupuis,  in  the  "  Origine 
de  tons  les  Cultes,"  asserts,  that  almost  the  entire  world 
was  and  is  Sabaean,  and  maps  minutely  the  progress  of 
this  religion  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
What  then  was  the  religion  of  the  world  before  ?  Sabaean- 
ism  was  originally  nothing  more  than  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;  and  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
proselytism  was  necessary  to  teach  rude  nations  to  choose 
for  the  objects  of  their  devotion  those  resplendent  orbs 
which  give  warmth  and  light  to  the  earth  and  its  deni- 
zens, —  which  control  the  seasons  and  the  tides,  and 
regulate  the  growth  of  plants,  and  the  production  of  the 
food  of  man?  But  although  this  may  have  been — we 
may  almost  say  must  have  been — the  earliest  religion, 
we  can  see  no  necessity  for  identifying  the  later  person- 
ages of  mythology  with  the  stars.  The  human  mind  must 
have  made  some  considerable  progress  before  being  able 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  world  we  have 
described ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  men  had  even 
attained  to  the  conception  of  a  Creator,  of  whom  the  gods 
of  their  fathers  were  merely  the  creatures.  Still  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  popular  belief  was  used  to  some 
h 
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extent  as  materials  for  the  philosophical  system,  and  thus 
a  resemblance  may  exist  without  an  identity. 

Natural  religion,  in  fact,  would  seem  to  be  capable  of 
division,  without  taxing  the  imagination  much,  into  three 
eras  : — First,  when  the  heavenly  bodies  are  the  visible 
deities  of  mankind  ;  second,  when  schools  arise  in  which 
philosophical  ideas  are  intermixed  with,  or  superadded  to, 
the  rude  belief  of  the  vulgar ;  third,  when  the  priests,  in 
order  to  enlist  the  imaginations  of  men  in  their  service 
without  making  public  their  real  or  supposed  knowledge, 
hide  their  dogmas  under  myths  and  symbols.  "  The 
thunder  of  Jupiter,"  says  Strabo,  "  the  aegis  of  Minerva, 
the  trident  of  Neptune,  the  torches  and  snakes  of  the 
furies,  the  spears  of  the  gods  adorned  with  ivy,  and  the 
whole  ancient  theology,  are  all  fables  which  the  legis- 
lators who  formed  the  political  constitution  of  states  em- 
ployed as  bugbears  to  overawe  the  credulous  and  simple." 
The  motives  for  the  concealment  we  have  alluded  to, 
which  have  influenced  the  early  priesthood  in  all  coun- 
tries, received  additional  strength  in  India  from  the  habits 
of  the  people.  Everything  there  was  a  mystery.  Even 
the  books  of  the  arts,  as  we  have  seen,  were  written  in  a 
learned  language,  and  in  terms  of  such  studied  obscurity, 
that  the  knowledge  they  contained  is  already  lost  among 
the  other  wrecks  of  time. 

The  periods  at  which  India  passed  through  these 
changes  will  perhaps  for  ever  remain  unknown  ;  but  of 
late  great  discredit  has  been  thrown  upon  the  antiquity 
of  the  sacred  records  of  the  incarnations,  which  the  Hin- 
doos believe  to  have  been  dictated  by  inspiration  many 
thousand  years  before  the  events.  Some  of  these  poems 
refer  to  personages  who  really  lived  ten  or  eleven  cen- 
turies before  Christ ;    but  Krishna  is  now  supposed  to  be 
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close  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  All  we  know  with 
certainty,  but  which  bears  with  some  weight  upon  the 
question,  is,  that  the  Greeks,  who  were  likely  to  be  very 
curious  in  such  matters,  broug-ht  back  to  Europe  much 
fuller  accounts  of  the  philosophy  than  of  the  mythology 
of  the  Hindoos. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of  such  a  system  of 
religion  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  people ;  for 
although  it  certainly  contains  a  few  general  principles, 
these  are  swallowed  up  by  the  comparatively  modern  ab- 
surdities and  contradictions  of  the  avatars.  In  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  (viewing  it  for  the  occasion  as  an  uninspired 
production),  whatever  room  there  may  be  for  doctrinal 
controversy,  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  system  of 
morals,  which  is  clear  and  simple  to  the  most  stolid  ap- 
prehension. But  this  religion  arose  when  the  Jewish 
law  was  already  falling  in  pieces  from  its  own  cumbrous- 
ness  and  the  assaults  of  dissenters,  and  when  an  enlight- 
ened philosophy  had  thrown  discredit  and  even  contempt 
upon  the  heathen  mythology,  India  was  in  no  such 
state  of  preparation  when  the  ninth  and  as  yet  the 
last  incarnation  appeared  in  the  person  of  Buddha,  about 
a  thousand  years  before  Christ,*  Buddha  presented 
himself  as  a  reformer  of  Brahminism,  a  simplifier  of  its 
moral  doctrines ;  but  the  sect  was  rigorously  persecuted, 
and  compelled  to  carry  its  heterodoxy  to  other  countries, 
there  to  sink  gradually  into  still  grosser  idolatry  than 
that  from  which  it  had  emerged.  It  is  said,  we  are 
aware,  both  by  Hindoo  and  European  writers  that  the 
mythology  was  merely  a  complicated  allegory — just  as 
the  later  Platonists  extracted  the    sublimest    truths    of 

*  This  date  may  be  thought  a  gratuitous  assumption,  since  speculators 
differ  so  widely,  but  it  has  not  been  fixed  upon  without  collating  the 
opinions  of  the  learned. 
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nature  from  the  fables  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  this,  whether 
correct  or  otherwise,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
The  people  knew  nothing,  and  were  taught  nothing,  of 
the  esoteric  doctrine,  if  any  existed,  but  continued  to  ex- 
tract a  warrant  for  bad  as  well  as  for  good  actions  from 
the  example  of  their  deities. 

The  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  human  soul  with 
the  Divine  Essence,  conjoined  with  that  of  the  distinction 
of  classes,  was  the  grand  vantage  ground  of  the  Brahmins. 
They  were  but  a  step  from  the  Deity  himself,  and  were 
therefore  objects  of  reverence,  almost  amounting  to 
worship,  with  the  people.  Even  the  law  had  no  power 
over  their  lives,  whatever  crime  they  might  commit. 
Brahminism,  indeed,  was  the  very  portal  of  heaven,  since, 
in  the  progression  of  souls  through  the  different  stages  of 
the  metempsychosis,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
arriving  at  that  highest  rank  in  creation  before  they  could 
obtain  absorption.  An  exception,  it  is  true,  was  made  in 
favour  of  those  persons  of  lower  caste  who  consented  to 
make  their  exeunt  from  the  world  at  such  places  as  the 
Brahmins  desired  ;  and  thus  the  holy  city  of  Benares  is  to 
this  day  crowded  by  wealthy  men,  who  proceed  thither 
from  all  parts  of  India  to  die,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope 
that  they  will  thus  be  saved  from  further  transmigrations, 
and  be  reunited  at  once  to  the  Deity. 

In  estimating  the  morality  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  we 
meet  with  the  same  difficulties,  and  commit  the  same 
errors,  as  in  exploring  its  mythology.  Some  authors, 
directing  their  attention  solely  to  those  institutes  of 
Menu  which  inculcate  forgiveness  of  injuries,  truth, 
charity,  self-control,  and  purity  of  mind  and  body,  de- 
scribe it  as  an  admirable  system  of  natural  ethics  ;  while 
others,  collecting  into  one  mass  the  dogmas  of  successive 
sects  and  unnumbered  ages,  pronounce  it  to  be  a  tissue  of 
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absurdities  and  abominations.  It  is  as  though  we  were 
to  jumble  together  the  ceremonial  observances  of  Moses, 
the  severe  simplicity  of  the  primitive  church,  the  Jewism 
of  the  Ebionites,  the  philosophy  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the 
ludicrous  or  horrible  extravagances  of  a  hundred  suc- 
ceeding- sects,  by  whom  robbery,  lust,  and  murder  were 
consecrated  to  religion,  and  then  declare  Christianity  as  a 
whole  to  be  contradictory,  immoral,  and  profane.  But 
the  misfortune  is,  that  while  exposing  error  we  have  no 
means  of  eliciting  truth.  Our  view  is  lost  in  "  the  dark 
rereward  and  abysm  of  time,"  and  it  is  impossible  to  form 
a  congruous  whole  out  of  the  shadows  and  phantoms  that 
move  across  it.  The  popular  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  in 
fact,  is  no  more  a  system  than  are  the  manifold  super- 
stitions of  the  common  people  of  Europe. 

Amidst  the  darkness  which  envelopes  this  inquiry,  one 
thing  is  clear,  that  in  early  Brahminism  is  to  be  found,  if 
properly  sifted,  not  only  a  ceremonial  as  apparently 
trivial  and  aimless  as  that  of  the  Mosaical  dispensation,  but 
a  morality  more  pure — almost  as  pure  as  that  of  Christian- 
ity itself  The  early  Jews  were  not  taught  by  their  legis- 
lator to  return  good  for  evil — to  bless  their  enemies  even  in 
the  moment  of  their  own  destruction,  "as  the  sandal  ti-ee 
in  the  instant  of  its  overthrow  sheds  perfume  on  the  axe 
that  fells  it !"  The  very  difference  between  the  refined 
morality  of  the  teaching,  and  the  vice  and  absurdity  con- 
tained in  the  mythic  legends,  shows  that  both  cannot 
belong  to  the  same  system.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  gods  of  the  Hindoos,  of  whom  so  many 
extravagant  romances  are  related,  are  all  inferior  to  the 
One  eternal  Being.  They  are  not  immortals  like  the 
equally  immoral  deities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  emana- 
tions of  a  mixed  nature,  whose  task  is  definite,  and  whose 
separate   existence  ends  with  its   fulfilment.      They  re- 
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semble,  in  fact,  the  Brahmins,  some  of  whom,  by  the 
virtuous  austerity  of  their  lives,  attained  to  such  sanctity, 
or  in  other  words,  approached  so  nearly  to  the  divine 
nature,  that  they  were  able  to  make  the  whole  pantheon 
tremble.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  seek  excuses  for 
mythology,  which  differs  in  different  ages  and  countries 
only  in  its  adaptation  to  the  character  of  the  time  and  the 
people.  A  European  imagination  is  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  men  believing  in  the  monstrous  impossibilities  of  the 
incarnations ;  while  a  Hindoo  is  amazed  to  find  the  an- 
cient gods  of  Europe  so  little  more  than  men.  Both  sys- 
tems of  mythology  are  equally  impossible,  and  the  one 
faith,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  genius  of  tlie  people, 
is  not  more  absurd  than  the  other. 

But  the  principal  cause  of  the  injustice  done  to  the 
Hindoos  even  by  philosophical  inquirers  is  the  inapplica- 
bility of  the  moral  scale  by  which  they  are  estimated. 
India  has  not  been  civilized  like  Europe  by  the  collision 
of  races  and  tribes  in  different  stages  of  refinement.  Its 
population  was  too  vast,  its  area  too  immense,  for  revolu- 
tion. The  accessions  it  received  became  absorbed  and 
acclimatised,  and  left  the  original  form  of  society  peculiar 
and  unbroken.  At  this  moment  the  country  resembles, 
in  many  respects,  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  still 
more  respects,  the  ancient  world  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity. 

The  confounding,  in  the  laws  and  habits  of  the  people, 
of  great  crimes  with  trivial  inadvertences  is  not  so 
pecviliar  to  the  Hindoos  as  some  authors  seem  to  imagine. 
In  the  book  of  Leviticus,  taking  an  oath  to  do  evil  is 
placed  on  the  same  footing  of  criminality  as  touching  an 
animal  of  that  particular  conformation  which,  for  no 
reason  that  is  intelligible  in  our  day,  was  called  "  un- 
clean."    A  woman  was  unclean   twice  loncer  after  the 
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birtli  of  a  female  than  of  a  male  child.  Sowing  the  field 
with  mingled  seed,  and  wearing  a  mixture  of  linen  and 
woollen  were  included  among  grave  ofiences  against  vir- 
tue. If  an  amour  took  place  between  a  Jew  and  a 
bondwoman,  even  when  the  latter  was  betrothed  to 
another,  the  parties  escaped  with  a  flogging  inflicted  on 
the  female,  and  the  fine  of  a  ram  exacted  from  the  male 
for  a  trespass  ofiering  ;  but  if  the  same  ofience  was  com- 
mitted by  any  parties,  whether  bond  or  free,  while  the 
woman  had  her  periodical  ailment,  it  was  punished  with 
the  death  of  both.  A  priest  with  any  corporeal  blemish, 
such  as  a  flat  nose,  was  not  permitted  to  go  in  unto  the 
veil  or  come  nigh  the  sanctuary.  Such  matters  in  the 
Jewish  law  would  not  be  more  easily  explicable  than 
the  catalogue  of  what  are  called  Hindoo  absurdities,  if 
the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  the  ingenuity  and  re- 
search which  have  been  devoted  to  the  former. 

The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  was  treated  with  as 
much  derision  by  the  Gnostics,  at  one  time  the  most 
learned  of  the  Christian  world,  as  ever  the  cosmogony  of 
the  Brahmins  provoked ;  and  Origen  and  St.  Augustine 
looked  upon  it  as  in  great  part  an  allegory,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  in  its  literal  sense.  We  have  no 
desire  to  repeat  the  impieties  which  have  been  uttered 
upon  this  subject,  and  which  have  not  been  altogether 
avoided  even  by  Dr.  Burnet  in  the  Archseologia.  But 
the  early  Christians  by  no  means  wanted  faith  in  the  mi- 
raculous and  the  absurd  ;  for  they  were  firm  believers  in 
all  the  trumpery  of  the  heathen  gods,  who,  according  to 
them,  were  those  fallen  angels  who,  having  lost  heaven 
were  permitted  to  wander  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth. 
This  fact,  according  to  Tertullian,  was  confessed  by  the 
demons  themselves  when  exorcised  by  the  Christian 
priests. 
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The  horrible  penances  and  religious  suicides  practised 
in  India  are  said  to  be  discountenanced  or  forbidden  by  the 
more  ancient  books ;  but  when  Wilson,  in  his  valuable 
notes  on  Mill,  goes  the  length  of  saying,  with  reference 
to  the  immolation  under  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  that  the 
shrine  probably  attained  reputation  as  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage no  longer  ago  than  a  century,  we  may  fairly 
susj^ect  him  of  partizanshijj,  though  on  the  more  generous 
side.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  Hamilton 
found  this  idol  resorted  to  by  vast  crowds  of  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  India,  and  when  its  effigy  was  carried  abroad, 
"  old  zealots"  were  seen  falling  "  flat  on  the  ground  to 
have  the  honour  to  be  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  coach 
wheels."  In  his  time  the  tradition  was  that  Juggernaut 
had  come  from  over  the  sea  several  thousand  years  be- 
fore. But  it  will  be  more  for  our  present  purpose  to 
remark  that  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Hindoos  was  far 
outstripped  by  that  of  the  Christian  Donatists  of  the 
fourth  century.  These  sectarians  burst  into  the  temples 
and  the  halls  of  justice  of  the  Pagans  for  the  pleasure  of 
being  put  to  death  ;  they  attacked  travellers  on  the  high- 
way to  compel  them  to  grant  them  the  honour  of  martyr- 
dom; and  sometimes  they  treated  the  public  to  the 
spectacle  of  their  removal  to  heaven,  by  flinging  them- 
selves over  a  precipice  in  the  midst  of  an  invited  con- 
course of  spectators.  The  Hindoo  custom  of  saints  sur- 
feiting themselves  to  death,  reclining  on  iron  spikes,  sus- 
pending themselves  by  hooks  in  the  flesh,  roasting 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  four  fires,  and  submitting  to 
various  other  horrid  tortures,  may  be  very  easily  paral- 
leled by  the  austerities  of  the  primitive  monks.  These  zea- 
lots weighed  themselves  to  the  earth  with  chains ;  some 
of  both  sexes  exposed  themselves  stark  naked  and  per- 
manently to  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons  ;  some  made 
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a  merit  of  living  for  many  days  without  food,  and  for 
many  nights  without  sleep  ;  some  domiciled  themselves 
in  the  depths  of  a  cavern  or  the  lair  of  a  wild  beast ;  and 
some  went  out  habitually  with  the  cattle  to  graze  in  the 
fields.  Among  these  worthies  may  be  mentioned  the 
famous  Syrian,  Simeon  Stylites,  who  chained  himself  for 
life  on  a  mountain  within  a  circle  of  stones,  which  he  gra- 
dually raised  to  a  column  sixty  feet  high,  from  which  he 
never  descended  alive,  although  he  lived  for  thirty  years. 

While  showing,  however,  that  the  Hindoos  have  not 
only  been  equalled  but  surpassed  by  the  Christians  in 
fanaticism,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  curious  circum- 
stance that  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  future  rewards  and  punishments,  which  were  only 
hinted  at  by  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  were  altogether 
omitted  by  Moses,  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  Brah- 
minical  faith.  The  ideas  of  the  Platonic  school,  it  may 
also  be  observed,  touching  the  eternity  of  the  human  soul 
and  its  identity  with  the  Divine  Essence,  are  extremely 
similar  to  those  we  have  described  in  the  early  part  of 
this  chapter.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  spirit  of 
toleration  which  pervades  Brahminism  is  its  strongest 
redeeming  point,  and  that,  while  contemplating  this 
characteristic  of  a  Pagan  faith,  we  are  struck  with  more 
horror  than  ever  by  the  abominable  exultation  of  Ter- 
tullian,  as  he  gloats  in  imagination  upon  the  eternal 
tortures  of  the  great  and  learned  of  the  unbelieving- 
world. 

The  indecencies  which  deform  most  Pagan  religions 
are  found,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Brahminism,  but  not,  as 
the  learned  assure  us,  in  its  more  ancient  or  esoteric 
part.  The  form  of  the  Lingam  is  said  to  suggest  no 
impure  ideas ;  and  the  dancing  girls  and  immodest 
representations  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  temples  of  the 
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south.  The  practical  proof  given  of  this  assertion  is,  the 
general  propriety  of  conduct  of  the  Hindoo  women,  who 
are  asserted  by  authors  of  credit  to  be  most  exemplary  in 
point  of  chastity.  However  this  may  be,  Europeans  are 
not  good  judges  of  the  question  ;  for  the  abject  poverty 
of  the  lower  classes  of  natives  would  be  likely  to  make 
their  women  fall  an  easy  prey,  even  if  the  seducer  were 
not  surrounded  with  all  the  prestiges  of  conquest  and 
authority. 

It  is  usual  to  consider  the  system  of  caste  as  a  mere 
political  institution,  similar  to  the  classification  of  the 
people  which  takes  place  in  other  rude  countries,  when 
they  emerge  from  the  condition  in  which  the  wants  of 
the  individual  are  suj^plied  by  himself.  Even  in  India, 
this,  no  doubt,  was  its  origin  ;  but  at  a  period  far  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  present  age  it  was  so  completely  identified 
with  religion  that  it  is  imjjossible  to  separate  them.  The 
Hindoo  superstition  is,  in  fact,  based  upon  caste,  and  one 
cannot  exist  without  the  other.  Caste  resembles  a 
cement  which  holds  together  the  entire  frame-work  of 
Indian  society,  with  all  its  usages  and  opinions ;  and  it  is 
a  prodigious  mistake  to  endeavour  to  indoctrinate  the 
people  with  new  dogmas  before  providing  for  the  disso- 
lution of  the  bond  which  unites  their  ancestral  faith  with 
their  social  duties,  pleasures,  and  sympathies.  When 
conversion  takes  place  among  masses  of  the  natives,  it  is 
neither  by  means  of  reasoning  nor  miracle,  but  simply  by 
jiroviding  them  with  a  j^lace  in  society  in  lieu  of  the  one 
they  forfeit.  When  the  converts  of  the  Christian  schools 
return  to  their  families,  they,  as  a  thing  of  course,  fall 
back  into  idolatry,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  caste,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  excommunication  in  earlier 
Europe;  but  when  bodies  of  workmen  are  received  into 
emi)loyments  where  their  associates  through  life  must  be 
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their  fellow-workmen,  they  grow  up  with  little  difficulty 
into  Christian  communities. 

It  is  to  be  observed  of  the  system  of  caste,  that  we  no 
sooner  hear  of  its  existence  than  its  instahility  is  declared 
to  us.  During  the  period  of  its  integrity  we  are  told 
that  there  were  no  kings  and  no  laws, — man  lived,  in 
short,  in  a  primeval  paradise  ;  but  by-and-by  there 
came  into  the  world  lust  and  other  evil  passions, — the 
classes  of  the  people  were  intermingled  in  impious 
debauchery,  and  a  new  generation  produced  which  had 
no  place  in  the  social  system  instituted  by  Brahma. 

This  original  system  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
unjust  or  unequal  as  regards  the  people  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  serfs  or  helots.  The  duty  of  the 
Brahmin  was  instruction  and  the  performance  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies  as  a  means  of  subsistence ;  but  in  case 
of  need  he  was  permitted  to  have  recourse  to  the  employ- 
ments of  the  two  classes  below  his  own,  although  with 
heavy  and  apparently  aimless  restrictions.  The  duty  of 
the  Chsatrya  was  to  fight  for  the  community  as  a  means 
of  subsistence,  and  he  was  permitted,  like  the  Brahmin, 
to  learn  the  sciences  and  perform  certain  religious  cere- 
monies, and,  in  case  of  need,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
employments  of  the  class  below  his  own.  The  duty  of 
the  Vaisya  was  traffic  and  agriculture  as  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  he  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  the 
Chsatrya. 

The  first,  or  priestly  body — or  rather  the  body  from 
which  the  priests  might  be  taken — were  sacred.  They 
enjoyed  numerous  privileges,  such  as  the  exemption  from 
capital  punishment ;  but  on  the  other  hand  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  government  and  fettered  by  restrictions 
in  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  The  soldiers  who  lived  on 
their    pay  might   as^jire    to    the    throne,  but   could    not 
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expound  the  scriptures  or  teach  ;  while  the  third  class 
might  enrich  themselves  by  traffic  and  agriculture,  but 
were  excluded  from  the  employments  peculiar  to  the  two 
former.  As  for  the  fourth  class,  the  Sudras,  they  were 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  European  serfs  of  the 
middle  ages,  but  better  protected  by  the  laws.  All 
these  distinctions  were  kept  up  by  a  very  extraordinary 
code,  which  awarded  punishment  to  crimes,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  their  abstract  enormity,  but  to  the  dignity  of 
the  class  upon  which  they  were  committed.  But  this 
dignity,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  not  merely  established 
by  the  laws,  it  was  a  portion  of  the  religion ;  and  thus 
the  most  trivial  assault  was  at  the  same  moment  a  social 
offence  and  an  imj^iety. 

We  thus  see  that,  at  the  time  caste  is  said  to  have 
flourished  in  all  its  integrity,  the  whole  nation  was  di- 
vided into  teachers,  soldiers,  merchants,  husbandmen,  and 
bondmen.  There  is  not  a  word  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
without  which  no  society,  except  in  a  very  early  stage  of 
rudeness,  could  exist ;  and  the  idea  is  forced  upon  us 
that  the  whole  account,  so  far,  is  a  philosophical  inven- 
tion of  the  lawgivers  of  the  Hindoos.  The  true  system 
of  caste,  as  it  continues  to  exist  to  this  day,  begins  with 
the  end  of  its  imaginary  stability ;  and  the  barruii  sunker 
(said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  profane  intermingling 
of  all  the  four  classes),  were  probably  nothing  more  than 
the  great  body  of  the  serfs  which  had  become  formidable 
from  numbers,  or  troublesome  from  intelligence.  The 
barrun  sunker  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  servile  caste, 
just  as  in  Europe  the  oflspring  of  a  free  and  bond  person 
was  declared  to  be  born  a  serf;  and  the  servile  classes 
were  secured  by  law  in  the  trades  to  which  they  had 
previously  attached  themselves,  and  enjoined  to  consider 
them  hereditai-v  in  tlieir  tribes  and  families.     The  idea 
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that  at  any  particular  time  a  variety  of  new  professions, 
such  as  those  of  goldsmiths,  druggists,  and  dancers,  were 
suddenly  assigned  to  masses  of  the  people  that  had  pre- 
viously been  slaves  or  servants,  we  take  leave,  notwith- 
standing the  authority  of  the  pundits  translated  by 
Halhed,  to  pronounce  an  absurdity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  institution ;  neither  do  we  think  it  possible  to  read 
calmly  the  preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  adopted  as  a  mode 
of  settling  the  country  either  after  conquest,  or  after  an 
unsuccessful  insurrection  of  the  people  against  the  go- 
vernment. Whether  it  ever  answered  the  purpose  even 
of  tranquillization  may  be  doubted.  It  disunited  the 
people.  It  left  no  room  for  generous  ambition.  It  per- 
petuated, in  its  small  circles,  observances  and  prejudices 
that  would  have  been  lost  in  the  masses  of  an  undivided 
nation.  It  chained  its  victims  down  to  the  social  position 
in  which  it  found  them.  It  substituted  esprit  du  corps  for 
public  spirit,  rendered  those  submissive  who  were  not 
cowards,  and  gave  success  to  invasion  after  invasion,  the 
body  of  the  people  being  perfectly  satisfied  under  any 
yoke  if  they  were  only  permitted  to  supply  as  usual  their 
humble  wants,  to  retain  their  childish  superstitions,  and 
to  practise  the  idle  ceremonies  which  were  the  prescribed 
duty  of  their  lives. 

Caste  has  been  looked  upon  by  some  late  writers  as 
little  more  than  a  bugbear.  "  Its  rules,"  say  they,  "  have 
never  received  implicit  attention  ;  there  have  been  Brah- 
min kings  and  Sudra  kings ;  and  vast  masses  of  the 
servile  class  to  whom  arms  are  forbidden  have  traversed 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword."  All  this  is  true,  but 
has  little  to  do  with  the  question.  When  men  move  in 
bodies  for  any  purpose  however  criminal,  they  are  not 
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punished  by  society  as  individuals.  The  insurrection,  for 
instance,  of  a  province  or  a  village  leaves  the  people  in 
the  same  relative  position  as  before  with  regard  to  their 
families  and  friends  ;  but  the  case  is  totally  different  when 
individuals  transgress  the  laws  of  the  small  communities 
to  which  they  belong, — the  society  in  which  they  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being.  In  India  to  lose  caste  is  to 
lose  everything  that  makes  life  desirable  to  the  gre- 
garious habits  of  man ;  and  the  victim  has  no  resource, 
no  compensation.  He  cannot  fall  from  his  own  into  a 
lower  circle,  for  the  lower  you  descend  you  find  ex- 
clusiveness  increase  in  force  rather  than  diminish.  It  is 
mistaken  pity  we  bestow  upon  those  tribes  which  are 
objects  of  horror  to  others,  for  the  principle  of  repug- 
nance is  as  strong  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  All 
conform  alike  to  the  law  under  which  they  were  born  ; 
and  the  shoemaker,  whose  tribe  is  one  of  the  last  of  the 
original  barrun  sunker,  no  more  thinks  of  complaining 
that  he  is  not  of  the  tribe  of  druggists,  one  of  the  first, 
than  the  peasant  thinks  of  blaming  his  destiny  for  not 
having  made  liim  a  prince. 

The  public  life  led  by  the  natives  of  India  is  one  great 
cause  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  j^rejudices  of  caste. 
Except  in  the  great  towns  (which  contain  a  very  trifling 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  country)  they  cannot 
be  said  to  have  a  home.  They  have  no  retiring  place  for 
the  growth  of  private  feelings,  and  the  formation  of  indi- 
vidual character  ;  but  pass  their  entire  lives,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  hours  of  the  night  devoted  to  sleep, 
in  the  open  air,  surrounded  by  their  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. They  are  thus  unconscious  spies  upon  each  other, 
— links  of  that  chain  of  caste  by  which  they  are  them- 
selves bound.  The  consequence  of  this  publicity  is  that 
external  appearance  is  all  in  all ;   and,  as  the  ceremonial 
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of  meals  recurs  the  most  constantly,  that  man  who  is  seen 
to  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  his  eating  is  reputed  the 
most  orthodox.  In  point  of  fact,  this  is  the  grand  dis- 
tinction between  the  high  and  low  castes. 

Even  the  lowest  castes  resemble  clubs,  governed  by 
their  own  by-laws,  and  controlled  by  fines  as  well  as  the 
fear  of  expulsion.  In  some  cases  this  is  advantageous,  as 
they  are  never  slow  in  punishing  improprieties,  the  sum 
in  which  the  offender  is  mulcted  being  spent  in  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  tribe  ;  but  in  others  the  general  commu- 
nity suffers  from  the  facility  with  which  such  bodies  of 
men  may  create  the  abuses  of  monopoly.  The  great 
injury,  however,  which  the  system  does  to  society  is  by 
its  tendency  to  perpetuate  prejudices,  and  arrest  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

The  influence  of  the  Mahomedan  conquest  upon  the 
religion  and  the  castes  of  India  was,  for  reasons  we  have 
already  hinted  at,  comparatively  trifling.  Compulsory 
conversion  was  sometimes  resorted  to  ;  but  the  impres- 
sion made  in  this  way  on  a  great  country  by  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  strangers  could  neither  be  exten- 
sive nor  lasting.  The  contending  sects,  too,  by  which 
Islamism  was  torn  to  pieces,  were  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  work;  and  of  these  there  are  now  seventy-two  which, 
in  their  contentions  with  each  other,  appear  to  have  lost 
all  spirit  of  proselytism.  In  fact,  it  is  the  complaint  of 
Mahomedan  writers  that  the  disciples  of  the  prophet, 
instead  of  converting  infidels,  fall  in  great  numbers  into 
idolatry  themselves.  There  are  times  of  the  year,  it  is 
true,  when  the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  come  to  blows 
as  their  processions  meet ;  but  in  these  instances  religion, 
in  all  probability,  is  rather  the  occasion  than  the  cause  of 
the  strife.  The  Hindoo  has  neither  hatred  nor  contempt 
for  any  faith  whatever.     He  venerates  both   Christ  and 
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Mahomed,  and  implicitly  believes  in  their  miracles ; 
although,  of  course,  giving  the  preference  to  those  of  his 
own  deities  as  the  most  miraculous  of  the  three.  Healing 
the  sick  and  raising  the  dead  are  worthy  of  his  respect ; 
but  hurling  whole  mountains  and  cities  through  the  air 
are  performances  indeed  worthy  of  a  god.  The  mytho- 
logical heroes  of  other  Pagan  nations  are  merely 
extraordinary  men,  or  at  most  wizards  and  enchanters  ; 
while  those  of  the  Hindoos  are,  even  in  form  as  well  as 
nature,  entirely  abstracted  from  the  human  analogies 
which  elsewhere  govern  even  the  wildest  imagination. 
We  shall  see  in  another  chapter,  as  the  history  flows  on, 
what  effect  Christianity  has  had,  or  is  likely  to  have,  on 
this  extraordinary  capacity  of  belief;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  at  the  close  of  the  Mahomedan  dominion,  we  find 
no  vestiges  even  of  that  apocryphal  purity  ascribed  to  the 
early  religion  of  Brahma. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

GOVERNMENT.— LAW.— LITERATURE. 

The  grand  difficulty  in  this  investigation  is,  that  we 
cannot  "  begin  at  the  beginning."  We  cannot  trace  the 
institutions  of  the  Hindoos  from  their  rude  commence- 
ment, and  watch  their  ripening,  and  anon  their  decay, 
under  the  influence  of  circumstances  which  have  else- 
where governed  the  fortunes  of  nations.  At  some  remote 
era,  hidden  from  our  view  by  an  impenetrable  veil  of 
centuries,  India  was  a  great  and  populous  country,  in  a 
higher  state  of  civilization  than  the  rest  of  the  world  at  a 
much  later  period.  This  is  all  we  know.  However  far 
back  we  may  go,  we  find  a  regular  government,  estab- 
lished laws,  and  a  national  literature ;  but  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  their  form  and  colour  to  these  must 
for  ever  remain  hidden  among  the  mysteries  of  time. 

The  best  authors  have  confounded  the  legislative  with 
the"  executive  functions  of  royalty,  and  have  supposed 
that  those   kings  of  whom  we   catcli  a  distant  glimpse 
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among  the  shadows  of  the  past,  were  themselves  the 
origin  of  the  laws  they  appeared  to  administer  wdth  all 
the  customary  despotism  of  the  East.  But  the  mystery 
lies  much  deeper.  Princes  and  people  were  bound  with 
one  common  chain,  and  both  ahke  were  the  agents  of 
what  seemed  to  be  an  inscrutable  destiny.  The  govern- 
ment was  constructed  neither  by  the  crown  nor  for  the 
crown.  Men  lived  under  an  antique  dispensation,  which 
they  revered  as  the  will  of  God  ;  and  the  hungry  Pariah, 
unlike  the  European  outcast  of  crime  or  fortune,  held  as 
definite  and  peculiar  a  rank  in  the  social  scale  as  the 
priestly  Brahmin. 

The  great  singularity  of  this  institution  is,  tliat  in  so 
early  a  period  of  the  w^orld  it  should  be  contrived  for 
the  benefit,  not  of  the  framers,  but  of  all  classes,  and  that 
the  thought  on  which  it  was  based  should  be  the 
gradation,  not  only  of  ranks,  but  of  duties, — not  only  of 
deprivations,  but  of  compensations.  The  highest  class  in 
point  of  honour,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  shut  out 
from  the  throne,  and  condemned  to  pass  a  great  part  of 
their  lives  in  poverty  and  asceticism ;  those  who  were 
permitted  to  be  kings  could  not  aspire  to  be  Brahmins, 
and  were  charged  with  the  military  defence  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  people,  who  cultivated  the  fields  and  exchanged 
the  articles  of  merchandize,  pursued  their  labour  in 
peace,  excluded  alike  from  the  honours,  the  dangers,  and 
the  deprivations  of  those  above  them;  and  the  servile 
class  (a  universal  element  in  early  eastern  societies),  while 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  and  manu- 
facturers of  utensils  and  ornaments  for  the  rest  of  the 
community,  were  compensated  for  what  were  supposed 
to  be  their  humble  labours  by  a  corresponding  share  in 
the  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  executive  government  of  a  people  thus  classified 
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was  in  the  hands  of  a  king,  assisted  by  a  privy  council 
and  numerous  ministers,  presided  over  by  a  Brahmin 
distinguished  for  learning.  Each  province  was  under 
the  rule  of  a  viceroy,  depending  on  the  sovereign,  who, 
in  turn,  had  governors  under  him,  and  they  deputy 
governors,  and  so  on  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
territory  ;  while  the  whole  was  kept  in  order  by  a  portion 
of  the  standing  army.  Each  town  had  a  magistrate ; 
and  every  ten,  twenty,  hundred,  and  thousand  towns  a 
greater  and  a  greater,  till  the  ascending  scale  reached  the 
viceroy  of  the  province  ;  and  all  these  governors  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  those  immediately  above  them, 
so  that  the  whole  system  terminated  in  an  apex  formed 
by  the  sovereign.  The  taxes,  in  like  manner,  after 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  various  vicegerencies, 
found  their  way,  from  one  hand  to  another,  to  the  royal 
treasury.  Theoretically,  this  was  despotic  power  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  an  individual ;  but,  practically,  it  was 
controlled  by  various  influences.  The  law  was  above  the 
prince,  and  he  was  commanded  by  Menu  not  to  interpret 
it  without  the  advice  of  his  council.  Sometimes  a  prince  who 
endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  destiny  which  surrounded 
him  was  deposed  by  the  Brahmins  ;  and  always  he  was 
held  in  check,  as  in  other  countries,  by  his  own  viceroys, 
who,  at  an  early  period,  became  an  hereditary  nobility. 
To  keep  in  order  a  machinery  which  was  not  in  direct 
communication  with  the  supreme  government,  a  super- 
vising authority  was  vested  in  one  of  the  ministers,  who 
placed  a  confidential  functionary  in  each  great  town  or 
city,  whose  duty  it  was  to  survey  the  whole  district,  and 
report  on  the  conduct  of  the  governors.  The  entire 
structure  appears  to  be  more  simple  than  rude,  and  to 
exhibit  little  trace  of  a  very  backward  state  of  civilization. 
Some  writers,  indeed,  do  not  scruple  to  praise  its  organi- 
M  2 
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zation  as  regards  practical  results;  but  in  the  laws  of 
Menu  an  almost  general  stigma  is  passed  upon  the 
district  officers,  which  hardly  accords  with  this  opinion. 
What  may  be  said  for  it,  however,  with  justice  is,  that  it 
is  superior  to  the  system  which  has  prevailed  in  almost 
all  other  eastern  countries.  We  may  here  observe,  that 
even  the  stigma  referred  to  affords  a  curious  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  this  form  of  government  in  India.  Even  the 
laws  of  Menu  themselves,  it  seems,  were  modern — the 
system  had  already  fallen  into  decay,  and  new  remedies 
were  necessary  to  restore  its  efficiency. 

In  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  the  sovereign  is  com- 
manded to  keep  in  subjection  to  himself  "  his  lust,  anger, 
avarice,  folly,  drunkenness,  and  pride,"  and  warned 
against  too  great  addiction  to  gaming  or  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase,  and  to  indolence  or  frivolous  amusements. 
He  is  required  to  respect  the  Brahmins,  and  nourish  the 
ryots  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  every  respect  whatever  to 
act  conformably  to  the  Shaster.  He  must  esteem  his 
subjects  in  the  light  of  his  own  children ;  he  must  dig 
wells,  and  keep  open  the  high  roads  ;  he  must  be  care- 
ful to  suppress  theft  and  robbery,  and,  when  unable  to 
prevent  these  crimes,  he  must  make  good  to  the  loser  the 
plundered  property ;  he  must  not  be  impatient  or  angry 
at  hearing  the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  nor  must  he 
punish  those  who  are  tempted  to  revile  him  by  exaspera- 
tion at  having  lost  their  cause  ;  he  must  accept  of  no 
presents  contrary  to  the  Shaster ;  and  he  must  use  his 
best  efforts  in  putting  down  profligacy  of  all  kinds. 
United  with  these  rules  are  many  that  are  entirely 
unintelligible  in  our  form  of  civilization,  and  many  that 
to  Europeans  of  the  present  day  appear  trifling  or 
absurd  ;  of  the  latter  are  those  relating  to  the  keeping  of 
magicians  as  well  as  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  to  the 
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entertainment  of  buffoons,  parasites,  jesters,  dancing 
girls,  and  athletje :  but  we  ought  to  remember  that  we 
have  not  advanced  very  far  beyond  such  toys  even  in  the 
western  hemisphere. 

The  military  defence  of  the  country  was  the  grand 
duty  of  government,  and  the  maxims  of  Menu  on  that 
point,  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  standing  army, 
appear  to  point  to  a  period  when  the  tribes  living  under 
this  dispensation  were  surrounded  by  hostile  neighbours. 
The  institution  of  the  Chsatrya  caste,  however,  has  led 
Mill  and  other  writers  into  the  unwarrantable  conclusion 
that  a  fourth  part  of  the  people  were  soldiers.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  know  anything  with  certainty  on 
this  question  ;  but  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  noble  class  were  equal  in  point  of  numbers  to  the 
ignoble.  The  agriculturists,  traffickers,  artisans,  and 
servants  formed  no  doubt,  as  elsewhere,  the  great  body  of 
the  people  ;  and  this  was  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case 
in  India,  where  servile  employments  are  divided  among 
various  tribes  to  such  an  extent  that  in  domestic  estab- 
lishments it  requires  half  a  dozen  men  to  do  the  work  of 
one.  Still  the  standing  army  was  numerous  in  projior- 
tion  to  the  people.  In  time  of  peace  it  was  distributed 
throughout  the  provinces  under  the  command  of  the 
governors,  and  in  time  of  war  reassembled  round  the 
standard  of  the  king.  This  bears  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  feudal  system  of  Europe,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
to  shrink  from  indulging  the  idea.  Feudality  does  not 
belong  to  one  quarter  of  the  world,  but  to  mankind  in  a 
certain  stage  of  social  progress ;  although  it  must  always 
be  modified  by  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  country  in 
which  it  exists.  Feudal  India,  for  instance,  is  described 
by  Colonel  Tod  as  identical  in  all  matters  of  love,  chi- 
valry, and  magnifieence,  with  feudal  France  ;  but  a  closer 
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examination  soon  dissipates  the  illusion.  To  form  any 
conception  of  the  condition  of  the  former  country  from 
analogies  drawn  from  the  latter  in  the  middle  ages,  we 
must  borrow  largely  from  the  imagination.  We  must 
suppose  a  European  priesthood,  divided  into  monks  and 
friars,  ascetics  and  recluses,  but  without  that  grand  dis- 
tinction which  revolutionized  the  world,  a  hierarchy. 
We  must  suppose  a  nobility  followed  to  the  wars,  not  by 
a  rabble  swept  indiscriminately  from  their  estates,  and 
fighting  with  staves  and  mallets,  but  exclusively  by  men 
born  in  the  military  rank,  and  claiming  equality  in  de- 
scent with  their  leaders.  We  must  suppose  a  free,  not  a 
servile  peasantry,  paying  a  tax  for  their  fields  which  con- 
nected them  with  the  interest  and  policy  of  government, 
and  purchasing  military  protection  from  their  sui^eriors  in 
rank.  Finally,  we  must  suppose  a  villeinage,  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  other  classes,  but  with  guaranteed  rights  and 
prescribed  employments  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
pious in  them  to  abandon,  or  in  others  to  disturb. 

Such  was  India  in  theory,  but  the  system  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  worked  well.  The  espionage  introduced 
by  the  laws  of  Menu  had  no  effect  in  securing  the  fidelity 
of  the  provincial  governors ;  and  the  hereditary  soldiers, 
however  valiant,  do  not  seem  to  have  brought  the  mili- 
tary art  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  The  special  attach- 
ments and  general  insubordination  of  feudality  exhibited 
themselves  in  the  army ;  kings,  viceroys,  governors, 
chiefs,  all  set  up  for  themselves ;  and  at  length,  after 
various  struggles  with  external  enemies  and  internal  dis- 
sensions, India  became  the  prey  of  the  Ghori  Sultan,  with 
his  mingled  army  of  Affghans,  Persians,  and  Tartars. 
In  the  sequel,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  military  class 
carried  their  valour,  their  arms,  and  their  animosities  to 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Aravulli  and  the  oases  of  the  Great 
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Desert  to  found  there  independent  states  which  were 
precluded  from  union  even  by  their  geographical  iso- 
lation, and  which  therefore  formed  no  permanent  barrier 
against  future  invasions. 

The  administration  of  the  laws  was  presided  over  in 
the  capital  by  the  Hindoo  king  in  person ;  but  besides 
the  royal  court,  there  were  three  others  of  high  authority, 
and  fifteen  inferior  courts,  "  all  having  their  several 
jurisdictions  well  defined,  and  many  of  them  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  courts  of  the  English  com- 
mon law."*  In  the  institutions  of  Menu,  the  body  of 
laws  is  divided  thus :  debt  on  loans  for  consumption,  de- 
posits and  loans  for  use,  sale  without  ownership,  concerns 
among  i3artners,  subtraction  of  what  has  been  given, 
nonpayment  of  wages  or  hire,  nonperformance  of  agree- 
ments, rescision  of  sale  and  purchase,  disputes  between 
master  and  servant,  combats  on  boundaries,  assault  and 
slander,  larceny,  robbery  and  other  violence,  adultery, 
altercation  between  man  and  wife  and  their  several  du- 
ties, inheritance,  gaming  with  dice  and  with  living  crea- 
tures. This  arrangement  it  will  be  seen,  betrays  an 
extreme  rudeness  in  classification,  inasmuch  as  civil  and 
criminal  affairs  are  intermingled  ;  but  Mill  is  incorrect  in 
stating  that  nearly  similar  divisions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  compilation  translated  by  Halhed.  In  that  work 
civil  offences  come  first ;  then  criminal ;  then  the  offences 
of  husband  and  wife,  and  other  matters  relating  to  women, 
which  are  a  mixture  of  civil  and  criminal ;  and  the  last 
chapter  is  merely  an  appendix  of  miscellanea. 

But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  betrayed  into 
more  than  a  glance  at  this  extensive  subject.  The  laws 
of  the  Hindoos  were  as  sanguinary  as  those  of  most  other 
ancient  nations,  and  in  many  cases  they  were  modified  by 

*  Ellis. 
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circumstances  hardly  intelligible  to  us.  The  degree  of 
criminality  in  offences,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  was 
estimated  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties  in  the  scale 
of  caste ;  the  notions  peculiar  to  the  east  regarding  clean- 
ness and  uncleanness  imposed  severe  punishments  upon 
what,  in  the  west,  would  be  reckoned  only  meaningless 
insults ;  and  the  physical  purity  of  women  was  hedged 
round  with  the  most  terrific  penalties,  including  mutila- 
tion for  indiscretions  affecting  evidences  of  chastity  that 
are  not  held  to  be  at  all  indispensable  by  European 
knowledge.  The  institutes  of  Menu,  it  may  be  added,  are 
the  mere  text  of  the  laws,  and  are  therefore  incapable  of 
being  used  in  the  Hindoo  courts  unaccompanied  by  com- 
mentaries. 

The  collection  of  the  taxes  is  an  important  portion  of 
the  laws,  and  we  are  able  to  give  in  substance  the  whole 
of  this  department  after  Menu. 

I.  Of  grain,  an  eighth,  a  sixth,  or  a  twelfth  part  (ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  soil  and  amount  of  labour) 
may  be  taken  by  the  king.  II.  He  may  also  take  a  sixth 
part  of  the  produce  of  trees,  of  flesh  meat,  honey,  clarified 
butter,  perfumes,  medical  substances,  liquids,  flowers, 
roots,  fruit,  gathered  leaves,  pot  herbs,  grass,  utensils 
made  with  leather  or  cane,  earthen  pots,  and  all  things 
made  of  stone.  But  a  military  king  who  takes  even  a 
fourth  part  of  the  crops  of  his  realm  at  a  time  of  urgent 
necessity,  as  of  war  or  invasion,  and  protects  his  people  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  commits  no  sin.  III.  Of  cattle, 
of  gems,  of  gold  and  silver,  added  each  year  to  the  capital 
stock,  a  fiftieth  part  may  be  taken  by  the  king.  IV. 
Having  ascertained  the  rules  of  purchase  and  sale, 
the  length  of  the  way,  the  expenses  of  food  and  condi- 
ments, the  charges  of  goods  carried,  and  the  net  profits 
of  trade,  let  the  king  oblige  traders  to  pay  taxes  on  their 
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saleable  commodities ;  and,  after  full  consideration,  so 
levy  those  taxes  continually  in  his  dominions,  that  both 
he  and  the  merchant  may  receive  a  just  compensation  for 
their  several  arts.  The  tax  on  the  mercantile  class,  which 
in  time  of  prosperity  must  be  only  a  twelfth  part  of  their 
crops,  and  a  fifteenth  of  their  personal  profits,  may  be  an 
eig-hth  of  their  crops  in  a  time  of  distress,  or  a  sixth, 
which  is  the  medium,  or  even  a  fourth  in  great  public 
adversity ;  but  a  twentieth  part  of  their  grains  or  money 
and  other  moveables  is  the  highest  tax.  V.  Let  the  king 
order  a  mere  trifle  to  be  paid  in  the  name  of  the  annual 
tax  by  the  meanest  inhabitants  of  his  realm,  who  subsists 
by  petty  traffic.  VI.  By  low  handicraftsmen,  artificers, 
and  servile  men  who  support  themselves  by  labour,  the 
king  may  cause  work  to  be  done  for  a  day  in  each  month ; 
but  such  persons  at  no  time  are  to  be  called  upon  to  pay 
taxes. 

In  Halhed's  Code  (a  modern  digest),  the  mercantile 
imposts  are  enormously  increased.  Goods  bought  and 
sold  within  the  kingdom  pay  one-tenth  part  of  the 
profit,  and  goods  imported  and  sold  at  home  one-twen- 
tieth part ;  with  the  exception  of  foreign  flowers,  roots, 
ginger,  radishes,  and  the  like ;  or  honey,  or  grass,  or  fire- 
wood, on  which  one-sixth  part  is  charged. 

The  great  source  of  revenue,  however,  was  the  tax  on 
the  produce  of  the  land,  which  is  considered  by  many  as 
a  rent  paid  for  its  occupancy.  The  distinction,  perhaps, 
involves  but'  little  practical  difference  ;  for  it  appears  to 
be  as  certain  that  the  true  property  of  the  land  existed  in 
the  people,  as  that  the  true  property  of  the  tax  existed  in 
the  sovereign.  The  Hindoos,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  Avere 
an  immigrating  people,  since  it  is  an  understood  principle 
in  their  law,  that  "  the  land  belongs  to  him  who  clears 
it."     In  process  of  time,  and  probably  at  an  early  period, 
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the  settlers,  as  we  have  described  in  a  former  chapter, 
may  have  been  compelled  to  congregate  in  the  political 
establishments  called  villages,  and  individuals  may  have 
merged  their  private  rights  of  property  in  the  commu- 
nity. However  this  may  be,  the  right  of  the  sovereign 
extended  only  to  the  tax.  In  making  presents,  so  called, 
of  land,  he  did  not  alienate  the  right  of  the  people  to 
divide  their  estates  among  their  children,  or  even  to  sell 
them  ;  he  merely  abandoned  his  own  claim  to  the  tax  in 
favour  of  another.  Theoretically  the  king  was  the  owner 
of  everything  acquired  by  his  subjects  ;  but  practically 
the  latter  had  their  rights  as  firmly  secured  as  his  own. 
Thus  the  duties  of  a  prince  were  not  imposed  upon  him 
by  law  under  any  penalty — it  was  merely  suggested  that 
a  particular  course  of  action  would  secure  for  him  pros- 
perity on  earth  and  heaven  hereafter ;  but  in  practice,  if 
he  did  not  conform  to  this  advice,  he  was  slain  by  his 
subjects,  or  deposed  by  the  Brahmins. 

It  would  be  difficult  on  any  other  theory  to  understand 
the  permanence  of  the  village  generations.  "  Dynasty 
after  dynasty,"  says  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  "  tumbles 
down ;  revolution  succeeds  to  revolution ;  Hindoo, 
Patan,  Mogul,  Mahratta,  Sik,  English  are  all  masters 
in  turn ;  but  the  village  community  remains  the  same. 
In  times  of  trouble  they  arm  and  fortify  themselves  ;  an 
hostile  army  passes  through  the  country  :  the  village 
communities  collect  their  cattle  within  their  walls,  and 
let  the  enemy  pass  unprovoked.  If  plunder  and  devas- 
tation be  directed  against  themselves,  and  the  force  em- 
ployed be  irresistible,  they  flee  to  friendly  villages  at  a 
distance ;  but  when  the  storm  has  passed  over  they  re- 
turn and  resume  their  occui^ations.  If  a  country  remain 
for  a  series  of  years  the  scene  of  continued  pillage  and 
massacre,  so  that  the  villages   cannot  be  inhabited,   the 
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scattered  villagers  nevertheless  return  whenever  the 
power  of  peaceable  possession  revives.  A  generation 
may  pass  away,  but  the  succeeding  generation  will  re- 
turn. The  sons  will  take  the  place  of  their  fathers ;  the 
same  site  for  the  village, — the  same  positions  for  the 
houses, — the  same  lands  will  be  re-occupied  by  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  were  driven  out  when  the  village 
was  depopulated  ;  and  it  is  not  a  trifling  matter  that  will 
drive  them  out,  for  they  will  often  maintain  their  post 
through  times  of  disturbance  and  convulsion,  and  acquire 
strength  sufficient  to  resist  pillage  and  oppression  with 
success."  These  communities  levied  the  state  revenue, 
and  were  collectively  responsible  for  the  amount  to  the 
government.  They  administered  justice  in  smaller 
offences,  and  in  disputes  in  the  first  instance ;  and  they 
let  to  new  settlers  such  lands  as  had  been  vacated. 
In  what  light  can  they  be  viewed,  if  not  as  being,  in  a 
practical  sense,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  ? 

The  government,  the  laws,  the  classification  of  the 
people,  even  the  assignment  of  their  trades  and  profes- 
sions, may  all  be  said  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Hindoos  ;  but  the  national  literature  is  con- 
nected with  it  in  so  special  a  manner  that  the  one  subject 
cannot  be  comprehended  without  reference  to  the  other. 
Indian  literature  rests  upon  the  basis  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
ture ;  the  heroes  of  mythology  mingle  with  the  heroes  of 
history  and  romance ;  and  the  imagery  even  of  profane 
poetry  is  consecrated  by  its  origin,  like  sacrifices  consumed 
by  men  after  being  offered  to  the  gods.  To  try  the 
genius  of  the  Hindoos  in  their  writings  by  the  rules  ap- 
plicable to  that  of  other  nations  would  be  vain.  The 
whole  form  and  framework  of  their  compositions  is  dif- 
ferent, depending  upon  the  hidden  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  formed  the  national  character ;  while  evi- 
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dent  indications  are  found  in  the  filling  up,  tliat  this 
arises  from  no  inferiority  of  mind,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  as  well  acquainted  with  those  principles  of 
taste  that  are  catholic  in  human  nature,  as  the  most 
refined  and  cultivated  people. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  an  observer  is  the  fact,  that 
all  the  classical  compositions  of  the  Hindoos  are  in  verse, 
whether  treatises  on  philosophy,  codes  of  laws,  or  roman- 
tic histories ;  and  from  this  circumstance  some  writers 
reproach  them  with  having  been  unable  to  get  beyond 
that  early  stage  of  literature  when  men,  not  having  begun 
to  speculate,  make  use  of  poetry  as  the  vehicle  of  the 
passions  ;  while  others  account  for  the  peculiarity  by 
the  structure  of  their  language  rendering  metrical  com- 
positions less  laborious  than  prose.  But  neither  of  these 
opinions  seems  satisfactory.  The  translated  specimens 
of  the  literature  we  already  possess  afford  a  triumphant 
refutation  of  the  one ;  while  in  the  other  it  is  forgotten 
that  men  adapt  their  speech  to  their  genius,  not  their 
genius  to  their  speech.  Colebrooke  traces  this  language 
to  a  primeval  tongue,  which  became  Sanscrit  in  India, 
Pelavi  in  Persia,  and  Greek  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  there  must  be  a  reason  why  in  one  of 
these  regions  it  retained  so  exclusively  the  metrical  cha- 
racter.^ We  are  ourselves  inclined  to  look  for  a  solution 
of  the  enigma  in  the  peculiarity  which  endowed  the 
Avhole  literature  with  a  religious  character,  and  which 

*  The  speculations  of  Colebrooke  and  Sir  William  Jones  receive  a  curious 
illustration  from  an  article  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Rcvietv, 
in  which  a  table  is  given  of  the  analogies  of  Sanscrit  with  various  other 
languages.     For  instance  : — 

Persian. 
pidcr 
inacler 
brniler 


Sanscrit. 

Latin. 

pitara 

pater 

ma  tar  a 

laater 

bliratara 

frater 

German. 

English. 

vater 

father 

mader 

iiiutlicr 

bradcr 

brother 
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may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  rendered  the  written 
language  sacred  and  unchangeable ;  and  this  sacred 
character  of  the  language  receives  confirmation  from  the 
circumstance  of  Sanscrit  being  confined  in  the  dramatic 
poems  to  gods,  and  holy  or  other  distinguished  men,  the 
women  expressing  themselves  in  Pracrit,  and  the  lower 
classes  in  the  vulgar  tongues  of  the  provinces. 

The  ancient  Brahmins  appear  to  have  lived  in  retire- 
ment, wrapped  up,  perhaps,  in  spiritual  and  literary 
pride,  but,  at  any  rate,  devoted  to  speculative  studies, 
and  abstracted  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world.  Their 
productions  afford  unquestionable  evidence  of  this  cha- 
racter, and  enable  us  to  account  for  the  fact  that  history 
has  no  place  in  the  wide  range  of  Hindoo  literature. 
Even  in  the  western  world,  men  are  only  now  beginning 
to  obtain  some  faint  glimpse  of  the  philosophical  objects 
of  history  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  annals  of  blood 
and  rapine  on  which  it  has  been  customary  to  bestow  the 
name,  were  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  recluses 
whose  minds  were  occupied  with  really  intellectual 
studies.  The  bards  and  genealogists,  however,  of  some 
of  the  Chsatrya  families,  were  no  more  idle  than  they 
have  been  under  other  modifications  of  feudality ;  but 
their  rude  and  meagre  compilations  have  no  pretensions 
to  be  classed  with  historical  works. 

The  age  of  the  Vedas  cannot  even  be  conjectured,  but 
it  is  supposed  they  were  first  collected  about  fourteen 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  first  Veda  con- 
tains hymns,  precepts,  and  maxims  ;  the  second  concerns 
oblations  and  sacrifices ;  the  third  is  suj^posed  to  possess 
a  peculiar  degree  of  holiness,  its  texts  being  usually 
chanted  in  the  temples ;  and  the  fourth  is  used  in  con- 
ciliating the  offended  deities  and  in  cursing  enemies, 
besides   containing   the  Vedanta,    or   treatises   of  divine 
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service,  called  Upanisliats,  on  which  the  whole  theology 
is  founded.  Besides  these,  the  orthodox  guides  are  the 
Upavedas,  or  treatises  on  medicine,  music,  war,  and  the 
mechanical  arts ;  the  Angas,  which  treat  of  pronun- 
ciation, religious  ceremonies,  grammar,  prosody,  astro- 
nomy, and  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases  in  the 
Vedas ;  and  the  Upangas,  containing  the  Puranas,  for 
the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  man ;  the  Nyayu,  or 
books  on  apprehension,  reason,  and  judgment;  the  Mi- 
mansa,  of  moral  and  religious  duties ;  and  the  Dherma 
Sastra,  the  body  of  law  and  justice. 

All  these  works  go  under  the  general  name  of  Vedyas, 
or  parts  of  knowledge ;  but  the  Ramayana  and  the 
Mahabharat,  two  mythologico-historical  poems,  have 
likewise  a  sacred  character,  and  are  forbidden  to  the 
perusal  of  the  servile  class.  This  prohibition  would  be  no 
great  punishment  to  Europeans,  although  an  anthology 
might  be  culled  from  them  which  would  be  valuable  in 
either  hemisphere.  "  J'y  trouve  des  choses  sublime," 
says  Schlegel,  "  d'autres  jjleines  de  cliarme  et  de  grace, 
une  fecondite  inepuisable  de  Timagination,  I'attrait  du 
marveilleux,  de  nobles  charactere,  des  situations  pas- 
sionnees,  et  je  ne  sais  quelle  candeur  sainte  et  ingenue 
dans  les  moeurs  qui  y  sont  points."  Various  other 
poems  of  a  like  nature  have  been  translated  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  are  equally  unintelligible  to  Euro- 
pean taste  in  their  construction,  and  equally  admirable 
in  insulated  passages. 

But  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Hindoos  is  still 
more  remarkable,  evidencing,  as  it  does,  not  mere 
literary  genius,  but  a  luxury  of  art  which,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  age  and  the  people,  absolutely  confounds  the 
imagination.  If  we  recollect  the  rude  beginnings  of  the 
countrymen  of  Euripides,  and  the  still  ruder  beginnings 
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of  those  of  Sliakspeare,  we  must  conclude,  if  we  are  to 
be  guided  at  all  by  such  analogies,  that  Sacontala  could 
have  been  produced  only  among  a  cultivated  people. 
This  drama  has  occasioned  much  controversy  both 
among  the  learned  and  the  unlearned ;  some  pronounc- 
ing the  author  to  be  a  Hindoo  Shakspeare,  and  some 
treating  the  construction  at  least  of  the  poem  with 
ridicule  and  contempt.  That  it  may  have  been  over- 
praised is  possible  enough,  but  on  the  other  side  is 
exhibited  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  most  obvious  prin- 
ciples of  criticism.  Sacontala  does  not  belong  to  our  age 
and  country,  but  to  India  in  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Brahmins ;  and  the  influences  operating  upon  the  des- 
tinies of  the  personages  are,  of  course,  derived  from  the 
belief  of  the  people.  The  fatality  which  pursues  the 
lovers  is  not  the  villainy  of  a  rival,  but  the  curse  of  a 
Brahmin — a  calamity  at  which  the  very  gods  were  sup- 
posed to  quake  ;  their  reconciliation  is  effected  not  by  the 
elucidation  of  a  mystery,  which  is  no  mystery  to  the 
reader,  but  by  means  of  an  enchanted  ring  ;  and  their 
union  at  last  takes  place,  not  by  the  consent  of  parents, 
but  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  divinities  themselves. 
"  From  this  specimen  of  the  Indian  drama,"  says  Robert- 
son in  his  Disquisition,  "  every  reader  of  good  taste,  I 
should  imagine  will  be  satisfied,  that  it  is  only  among  a 
people  of  polished  manners  and  delicate  sentiments  that 
a  composition  so  simple  and  correct  could  be  produced  or 
relished;"  and  the  great  variety  of  dramatic  works  in 
Hindoo  literature  is  affirmed  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who 
tells  us  that  "  the  tragedies,  comedies,  farces,  and  musical 
pieces  of  the  Indian  theatre  would  fill  as  many  volumes  as 
that  of  any  nation  in  ancient  or  modern  Europe."  Of  love 
poems  and  songs  there  is  also  a  great  abundance,  although 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  former  are  supposed, 
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like  the  odes  of  Hafiz,  to  be  moral  or  religious  alle- 
gories. 

Little  as  the  immense  literature  of  the  Hindoos  is 
known,  it  will  probably  never  be  much  more  so  ;  because 
for  practical  purposes  it  is  of  little  use  in  the  present  age 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  department  of  imagination  it  is 
little  adapted  to  the  taste  of  Europeans  ;  while  the 
objects  of  mere  literary  curiosity  would  not  repay  the 
trouble  of  extensive  translation.  That  it  did  not  make 
further  advances,  or  at  least  submit  to  greater  changes  in 
the  flow  of  time,  is  owing  to  the  same  circumstances 
which  controlled  in  other  respects  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  imprisoned,  besides,  in  the  unalterable  lan- 
guage of  the  Brahmins,  and  wedded  to  the  eternal  myste- 
ries of  the  temple  ;  till,  like  the  knowledge  of  the  me  • 
clianical  arts  enshrined  in  the  Upavedas,  it  became,  in 
the  progress  of  national  degradation,  almost  a  dead 
letter.  "  It  results  from  this  analysis,"  says  Sir  William 
Jones,  "  that  the  Veda,  Upaveda,  Vedanga,  Purana,  and 
Dersana,  are  the  six  great  Sastras,  in  which  all  know- 
ledge, divine  and  human,  are  supposed  to  be  compre- 
hended. Whenever  we  direct  our  attention  to  Hindoo 
literature,  the  notion  of  infinity  presents  itself;  and  the 
longest  life  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  perusal  of  near 
five  hundred  thousand  stanzas  in  the  Purana,  with  a 
million  more,  perhaps,  in  the  other  works  before  men- 
tioned." 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  effect  of  the  Mahomedan 
conquest  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  particu- 
lars treated  of  in  the  present  chapter. 

"  The  sword,"  says  the  Prophet,  "  is  the  key  of  heaven 
and  of  hell :  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a 
night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of 
fasting  or  prayer :    whoever  falls  in  battle  his  sins  are 
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forgiven  :  at  the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be 
resplendent  as  vermilion,  and  odoriferous  as  musk  ;  and 
the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of 
angels  and  cherubims."  On  the  principles  contained  in 
this  sentence  the  Arabs  first  set  forth  from  their  deserts, 
and  we  have  seen  how  closely  guided  by  it  their  descen- 
dants or  proselytes  were  in  their  invasion  of  India.  The 
expeditions  of  the  Arabs  in  Asia  bear  no  analogy  to  those 
of  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations  in  Europe. 
The  latter  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  religion  them- 
selves, but  adopted  that  of  the  countries  they  overran, 
and  were  thus  speedily  sunk  and  lost  in  their  population. 
The  mission  of  the  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pecu- 
liarly religious;  their  object  was  conversion  by  means  of 
the  sword ;  and  Islamism  either  became  the  faith  of  the 
nations  they  subdued,  or,  as  was  the  case  in  India  where 
they  found  themselves  only  a  drop  in  a  vast  population, 
they  remained  distinct  and  alone.  This  permanence  of 
Mahomedanism,  however,  is  only  such  in  the  restricted 
sense  in  which  the  word  must  be  applied  to  all  human 
affairs.  In  India  some  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
fell  off,  from  time  to  time,  into  Paganism,  and  new  sects 
arose  in  great  numbers  among  the  faithful,  which  render 
obsolete  the  wonder  of  Gibbon  at  the  long  continuance  of 
so  comparatively  pure  a  spirit  of  devotion  as  is  preached 
in  the  Koran. 

The  question  of  the  comparative  civilization  of  the  two 
races,  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  has  been  long  agitated, 
and  when  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  it  is  usual  to  say 
that  the  former  must  have  benefited  by  falling  under  the 
sway  of  a  people  more  refined  than  themselves.  On  this 
subject  we  would  merely  refer  to  historical  results.  After 
a  reign  unparalleled  in  its  bloody  character,  the  Maho- 
medan  dominion  fell  in  pieces,  leaving  the  country  in  a 
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worse  state  than  before.  Where  the  benefit  is  to  be 
looked  for  we  cannot  conceive  ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any 
vestiges  of  refinement  extant  beyond  the  remains  of  a 
few  tombs  and  palaces,  and  of  some  of  those  public 
works  which  were  in  all  ages  created  both  by  the 
Hindoo  princes  and  by  the  munificence  of  private  indi- 
viduals. Mill  triumphantly  cites  the  degraded  state  of 
human  nature  under  the  Hindoo  governments  of  Nepaul, 
Mysore,  and  Travancore,  as  a  proof  that  India  must  have 
gained  by  passing  under  a  Mahomedan  government ;  but 
he  forgets  that  there  are  likewise  states  in  India  whicli 
afibrd  an  eloquent  testimony  of  the  condition  of  human 
nature  under  Mahomedan  rule. 

The  Mahomedan  government  was  a  regular  tyranny^ 
limited  only  by  the  power  of  the  prince.  The  Koran  was 
to  him  what  the  Vedas  were  to  the  Hindoo  princes ;  but 
it  had  no  interpreter  but  his  own  jjassions.  The  viceroys 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  kingdom  were  appointed  by 
him ;  he  was,  at  least  nominally,  the  proprietor  of  the 
lands,  and  the  heir  of  his  subjects ;  and  he  had  the  right 
of  choosing  his  own  successor.  Under  such  a  system,  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
depended  entirely  ujDon  the  individual  character  of  the 
monarch.  Under  the  Patau  dynasty  the  omralis  every 
now  and  then  started  up  into  kings,  and  the  imperial 
dominions  were  occasionally  limited  to  the  precincts  of 
the  court ;  but  in  some  instances  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Timour  were  able  statesmen,  and  kejjt  the  great  officers 
in  due  subjection.  During  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
however,  the  nabobs,  or  military  governors  of  provinces, 
originally  paid  by  the  Dewan,  or  manager  of  the  re- 
venue, farmed  the  taxes  at  a  certain  sum,  and  retained 
the  extorted  surplus  for  themselves.  Thus  the  real  power, 
both  civil   and   military,  passed    into   the   hands  of  the 
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governors,  and  the  Dewan,  from  being  a  powerful  minis- 
ter, sank  into  a  mere  collector.  The  nabobs,  when  the 
king  took  the  field,  joined  the  imperial  standard  with 
their  troops ;  but  each  nabob  erected  his  own  standard 
and  formed  a  separate  camp.  The  troops  owed  alle- 
giance to  their  immediate  chiefs,  not  to  the  emperor; 
and  these  at  length  took  only  such  orders  from  the 
general  in  chief  as  they  chose  to  obey. 

In  the  administration  of  justice  there  was,  in  some 
respects,  an  improvement  upon  the  Hindoo  system.  The 
laws  were  contained  in  the  Koran  and  in  the  transmitted 
usages  of  the  people ;  but  an  extensive  right  of  appeal 
sometimes  served  to  prevent  injustice,  and  sometimes 
merely  to  prolong  the  suit.  There  were  justices  of  the 
peace  in  the  subdivisions  of  the  pergunna  ;  inferior 
judges  in  the  larger  districts  ;  chief  justices  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  the  tribunal  of  the  viceroy  over  all.  All 
these  courts  were  extremely  venal  ;  although  in  civil 
suits  the  legal  fees  were  one-fourth  part  of  the  property 
in  question,  and  in  the  criminal  law  murder  was  rarely 
punished  with  death,  there  being  an  affixed  price  of 
blood. 

The  Hindoo  code,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  one  of  its  greatest  advocates,  was  "  a  system  of 
despotism  and  priestcraft,  abounding  with  minute  and 
childish  formalities,  with  ceremonies  generally  absurd, 
and  often  ridiculous  ;"  its  "  punishments  were  partial  and 
fanciful,  —  for  some  crimes  dreadfully  cruel,  for  others 
reprehensibly  slight ; "  and  "  its  very  morals,  though 
rigid  enough  on  the  whole,  were,  in  one  or  two  instances 
(as  in  the  cases  of  light  oaths  and  pious  perjury), 
unaccountably  relaxed,"  The  Mussulman  code  had 
almost  all  these  defects.  It  was  full  of  religious  intole- 
rance,  and   of  idle   formalities.     It  was    scrupulous    to 
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excess  in  the  matter  of  evidence,  but  extremely  indif- 
ferent to  substantial  justice.  In  both  codes  women  were 
only  partially  received  as  witnesses.  Even  this  picture 
of  the  Mussulman  courts  applies  only  to  the  best  periods 
of  the  empire  ;  for  when  the  English  came  upon  the  scene 
they  found  no  stated  times  for  sitting,  no  stated  forms  but 
at  the  will  of  superiors,  no  appeal  from  unjust  decisions, 
no  limit  to  fees  and  perquisites,  but  every  man  of  pro- 
perty and  consideration  acting  as  a  judge  and  tyrannizing 
over  the  people."*^ 

The  lands  were  parcelled  out  into  districts  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  whicli  was  farmed  by  Zemin- 
dars ;  and  these  individuals,  by  well- employed  bribery  at 

*  The  following  were  the  officers  of  the  Mahomedan  courts  : — 

The  Nazim,  or  supreme  magistrate,  presided  personally  in  the  trial  of 
capital  offenders.     He  held  his  court  once  every  Sunday. 

The  Dewan  was  the  supposed  magistrate  for  the  decision  of  causes 
relating  to  real  estates,  or  property  in  land  ;  but  he  seldom  exercised  his 
authority  in  person. 

The  Daroga  Adawlut  al  Aiilea  (or  Daroga  of  the  high  court  of  justice), 
was  the  deputy  of  the  Nazim,  deciding  all  cases  of  property,  excepting 
inheritance  in  land.  He  also  took  cognisance  of  quarrels,  affrays,  and 
abusive  language. 

The  Daroga  Adawlut  Dewannee,  was  the  deputy  of  the  Deican,  and 
judge  in  all  cases  of  landed  property. 

The  Foujdar  was  the  officer  of  police,  and  judge  in  all  crimes  not  capital. 
In  capital  crimes  the  proofs  were  taken  before  him,  and  sent  to  the  Nazim 
for  his  sentence. 

Tlie  Cazee  was  the  judge  of  all  claims  of  inheritance  and  succession  ;  he 
performed  the  necessary  Mussulman  ceremonies,  at  weddings,  births, 
funerals,  &c. 

The  Moohtesib  had  the  cognisance  of  drunkenness,  of  the  vending  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  Mooftee  was  the  expounder  of  the  law,  and  he,  as  well  as  the 
Moohtesib,  assisted  the  Cazee  in  his  court. 

The  Canoongoes  were  the  registers  of  lands.  Tliey  had  no  authority 
excepting  when  causes  were  referred  to  them  by  the  Nazim,  the  Deican,  or 
Daroga  Adawlut. 

The  Cotwal  was  the  peace-officer  of  the  night. 
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court,  retained  their  office  for  life,  and  were  sometimes 
able  to  leave  it  to  their  heirs,  till  the  lordship  of  the 
district  was  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  family.  The 
revenue  itself  went  through  several  successive  hands 
before  reaching  the  imperial  treasury,  and  was  increased 
upon  the  produce  of  the  land  from  the  sixth  part  taken 
by  the  Hindoo  princes  to  one-third,  and  ultimately  to 
one-half.  The  Zemindars,  thus  constituted  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land,  let  it  out  to  the  best  bidders  at  short 
leases,  and  these  again  to  under-farmers,  and  so  on  till  the 
rent  fell  upon  the  actual  cultivator  like  a  millstone. 
This  system  ruined  the  head  men  of  the  village,  who 
might  have  been  said  to  be  the  middle  class  of  India,  and 
crushed  them  down  into  the  general  mass  of  poverty ; 
while  it  laid  the  whole  body  of  ryots  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  the  money-lenders,  without  whose  aid  the  farmer  could 
not  obtain  even  seed  to  put  in  the  ground. 

Little  needs  be  said  on  the  subject  of  literature.  With 
the  exception  of  Akbar,  the  Mahomedan  princes  appear 
to  have  been  very  incurious  as  to  Hindoo  learning,  which 
gradually  declined  under  their  rule  till  it  became  nearly 
extinct.  The  historical  work  of  Ferishta  is  the  chief 
practical  benefit  that  has  been  conferred  upon  the  litera- 
ture of  India  by  the  conquerors,  as  it  illustrates  a  depart- 
ment which  had  been  wholly  neglected  by  the  Hindoos. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MANNERS   AND   MORALS. 

While  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  was  the  state  of 
manners  among  the  people  of  ancient  India,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  means  of  their  early  literature,  we  are 
stopped  at  the  outset  by  a  strange  and  important  contra- 
diction between  the  Law  and  the  Drama.  The  latter  de- 
scribes the  Brahmins  as  the  simple,  austere,  and  powerful 
priests  we  should  picture  them  to  be  from  a  consideration 
of  the  former ;  but  in  those  mirrors  of  social  life  which 
the  drama  has  presented  in  all  ages  and  countries,  we 
find  the  women  in  a  condition  of  society  so  absolutely 
different  from  the  one  assigned  to  them  by  the  laws,  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  two  authorities 
can  refer  to  the  same  country.  "  By  a  gii'l,  or  by  a 
young  woman,  or  by  a  woman  advanced  in  years,  no- 
thing," says  Menu,  "  must  be  done,  even  in  her  own 
dwelling-place,  according  to  her  mere  pleasure.  In 
childhood  must  a  female  be  dependent  on  her  father  ;  in 
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youth  on  her  husband  ;  her  lord  being  dead  on  her  sons  . 
a  woman  must  never  seek  independence."  However 
faithless  or  base,  "  a  husband  must  constantly  be  revered 
as  a  god  by  a  virtuous  wife."  "  Neither  by  sale  nor  de- 
sertion can  a  wife  be  released  from  her  husband."  "  A 
wife  may  be  corrected  with  a  rope  or  the  small  shoot  of  a 
cane."  "  Women  have  no  business  with  the  texts  of  the 
Veda ;"  and  in  law  they  can  only  be  witnesses  in  causes 
concerning  their  own  sex.  "  Be  there  no  place,  be  there 
no  time,  be  there  no  one  to  tempt  them,"  says  the  Heto- 
padesa,  "  then  doth  woman's  chastity  appear  ....  infi- 
delity, violence,  deceit,  envy,  extreme  avariciousness,  a 
total  want  of  good  qualities,  with  impurity,  are  the  innate 
faults  of  womankind."  "  A  woman,"  in  the  code  of 
Gentoo  laws,  "  is  never  satisfied  with  sensual  pleasures 
any  more  than  fire  is  satisfied  with  burning  fuel,  or  the 
main  ocean  with  receiving  the  rivers,  or  the  empire  of 
death  with  dying  men  and  animals." 

Such  are  women  in  the  laws  of  the  Hindoos  :  little 
better  than  domestic  slaves, — wild  and  mischievous  but 
beautiful  animals  kept  in  cages  for  ornament  and  amuse- 
ment. In  the  early  poems  and  plays,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  represented  as  being  everything  that  is  amiable 
and  refined,  and  as  free  as  the  ladies  of  Europe.  In 
Sacontala  they  are  the  pupils  of  Brahmins  ;  they  exer- 
cise the  rites  of  hospitality,  and  they  are  proficients  in 
painting ;  and  the  heroine  herself,  virtuous,  religious,  and 
yet  loving,  is  as  full  of  the  purity  as  she  is  of  the  poetry 
of  nature.  To  reconcile  this  difference  appears  to  be  im- 
possible, unless  we  imagine  that  the  character,  and  there- 
fore the  position,  of  woman  had  changed  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  while  the  descriptions  we  have  given  of  them, 
although  obsolete  in  fact,  remained  stereotyped  in  the 
permanence  of  the  laws. 
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The  ancients  say  little  about  the  Hindoo  women ; 
although  their  segregation  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  ex- 
pedition may  be  inferred  from  an  anecdote  given  on  the 
personal  authority  of  Onesicritus,  of  the  jealousy  of  a 
king  near  the  Delta  of  the  Indus,  who  condemned  to 
death  those  men  who  had  looked  upon  his  women,  or 
who  approached  them  witliin  a  certain  distance.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  appear  from  the  obscure  sources 
from  which  Colonel  Tod  has  drawn  his  conjectures  re- 
si^ecting  the  existence  of  the  feudal  regime,  that  about 
the  period  of  the  Patau  invasion,  women  were  the  objects 
of  such  heroical  love  and  devotion  as  in  Europe  gave  its 
greatest  charm  to  the  age  of  chivalry.  It  would  be  waste 
of  time,  however,  to  speculate  on  the  subject.  All  we 
know,  or  can  know,  with  certainty  is,  that,  from  the  time 
Avhen  India  was  first  visited  by  modern  Europeans,  the 
women  of  the  upper  classes  were  found  in  nearly  the  same 
state  of  seclusion  as  the  Mahomedan  women.  The  ancient 
laws,  notwithstanding,  if  they  were  ever  applicable  at  all 
to  the  condition  of  the  people,  had  now  become  pretty 
nearly  a  dead  letter.  The  mother  Avas  the  object  of  the 
son's  unbounded  respect ;  so  much  so  that  in  high  fami- 
lies it  was  customary  for  the  heir,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  to  see  the  affairs  of  the  estate  go  to  utter  ruin, 
before  he  could  summon  resolution  enough  to  wrest  the 
authority  from  the  hands  of  his  mother.  When  an  In- 
dian mother,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  was  without 
children,  she  sometimes  promised  her  first-born  to  the 
god  of  destruction,  Mahadeo  ;  and  it  was  never  neces- 
sary to  redeem  the  vow  either  by  violence,  or  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  child.  When  the  future  victim  reached  the 
age  of  intelligence,  she  communicated  to  him  his  destiny, 
and  from  that  moment  he  considered  himself  devoted  to 
the  god.     He  at  once  assumed  the  habit  of  a  reli"rious 
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mendicant,  and  spent  one,  two,  or  at  most  three  years  in 
pilgrimage  to  the  most  celebrated  temples,  and  then  re- 
pairing, at  the  time  of  the  annual  fair,  to  the  Mahadeo 
hills  which  rise  above  the  Nerbudda,  threw  himself  from 
a  precipice  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces  upon  the  rocks  below. 

No  circumstance  of  life  destroyed  the  reciprocal  rights 
and  duties  of  parents  and  sons ;  but  when  a  girl  married, 
all  with  her  was  at  an  end.  She  belonged  no  more  to 
her  own  kindred,  but  to  those  of  her  husband.  His 
family  became  her  family,  his  mother  her  mother.  In 
widowhood  and  in  age  she  was  supported  by  her  new 
relations  ;  it  was  on  them  any  misconduct  of  hers  re- 
flected disgrace,  not  on  those  with  whom  she  was  con- 
nected by  blood ;  and  at  her  death,  whatever  proj^erty 
she  might  have  inherited  from  her  husband,  went  to  the 
widow  of  his  brother  in  preference  to  her  own  brother. 

Marriage  was  among  the  Hindoos,  as  with  the  Ma- 
homedans,  a  sacred  duty,  and  a  family  with  a  daughter 
unmarried  after  the  age  of  j)uberty,  was  looked  upon  as 
labouring  under  the  consequences  of  sin.  Marriage  was 
a  festival  which  employed  the  thoughts  and  preparations 
of  the  whole  family  for  years  before  it  took  place,  and 
which  eventually  absorbed  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole 
of  their  capital.  Parents  never  thought  of  laying  out 
upon  their  lands,  or  in  providing  for  their  children, 
money  which  was  every  instant  at  the  mercy  of  the 
despotic  government  and  its  subordinate  functionaries. 
In  some  cases  they  constructed  tombs,  temples,  or  tanks, 
or  planted  groves,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  but  in  all, 
they  lavished  whatever  sums  they  possessed  or  could 
obtain,  in  feeding  the  family,  tribe,  and  whole  neighbour- 
hood during  the  marriage  ceremonies. 

By  the  laws,  the  fidelity  of  this  costly  wife  was  secured 
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under  the  most  terrific  penalties.  Adultery  was  of  three 
sorts  :  when  the  parties  were  alone  without  reasonable 
excuse,  when  the  man  sent  presents  to  the  woman,  and 
when  the  actual  intimacy  occurred.  The  first  kind  of 
offence  was  punished  with  a  heavy  fine ;  the  second,  in 
some  cases  with  a  fine,  in  others,  with  amputation  of  a 
limb ;  and  the  third,  with  death.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  these  severe  laws  had  much  effect 
one  way  or  another.  In  our  day,  when  they  are  in  prac- 
tice so  much  relaxed  that  the  Hindoos  are  indignant  at 
the  legal  impunity  with  which  the  offence  escapes,  their 
women  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  the  want  of 
chastity.  Profligacy  in  the  large  towns  is  said  to  be  in 
much  smaller  proportion  than  in  London  or  Paris  ;  and 
in  the  rural  districts  is  hardly  known  at  all.  The  voca- 
tion of  the  women  is  domestic  in  India,  as  elsewhere ; 
and  the  relative  happiness  of  the  sexes  is  as  great  as  in 
Europe.  The  men,  however,  are  not  intellectual,  and  the 
domestic  character  of  the  women  not  requiring  the  ele- 
ment of  intellectuality,  they  may  be  as  wives  or  mistresses 
the  objects  of  mere  sensual  gratification,  though  as 
mothers  they  are  regarded  with  intuitive  love  and 
veneration. 

The  segregation  of  the  women  did  not  extend  to  the 
lower  classes,  among  whom  they  might  be  seen  engaged 
in  the  occupations  of  their  husbands.  There  was  also  a 
custom  in  the  villages  all  over  India,  which  introduced 
them  to  strangers  in  a  very  beautiful  and  picturesque 
manner.  This  was  a  procession  of  the  females  to  meet 
any  traveller  of  distinction.  Their  leader  carried  on  her 
head  a  brazen  jug,  highly  polished,  and  full  of  water, 
and  the  rest  joined  her  in  singing  in  chorus,  while  tlie 
men  stood  at  some  distance  in  silence.  It  was  customary 
to  put  a  rupee  into   the  jug,  for  the   purchase  of  goor 
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(coarse  sugar),  of  which  the  females  alone  partook  as  an 
offering  to  their  sex. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  indelicacy  of  the  Hindoo 
ladies,  who  in  conversation  are  said  to  have  pronounced 
and  listened  to  words  which  would  shock  the  ears  even  of  a 
European  man.  This,  we  apprehend,  involves  a  difference 
of  taste  more  than  anything-  else.  Many  of  our  old  plays, 
which  were  at  one  time  witnessed  with  delight  by  the  noble 
and  the  fair,  would  in  our  day  cliace  their  descendants 
out  of  the  theatre  by  their  almost  unimaginable  gross- 
ness ;  and  yet  we  have  little  to  boast  of  in  practical 
morality  when  compared  with  our  ancestors.  We  would 
say,  however,  that  the  Hindoo  women  could  hardly  be  in 
reality  the  monsters  of  indelicacy  they  are  described, 
since  the  men  looked  upon  them  with  an  habitual  reve- 
rence which  in  the  present  day  makes  them  the  objects  of 
ridicule  to  the  polished  European.  No  exigence  destroyed 
or  even  suspended  this  feeling.  In  the  midst  of  a  victo- 
rious siege,  the  Indian  soldier,  covered  with  the  blood  of 
his  enemies,  and  ravening  for  plunder,  stopped  short  at  the 
sacred  door  of  the  zenana.  He  struck  his  sword  without 
remorse  through  the  heart  of  the  defenders  of  the  fortress, 
but  turned  away  his  eyes  in  confusion  from  the  faces  of 
their  wives. 

But  there  was  no  awkwardness  in  the  Hindoo's  rever- 
ence for  women,  any  more  than  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
superiors.  He  had  on  the  contrary  an  air  of  indepen- 
dence without  the  reality.  Accustomed  to  debate  with 
the  government  functionaries  and  others  on  their  own 
lands,  the  peasantry  had  free,  though  courteous  manners, 
and  loud  voices.  These  classes  of  the  population,  however, 
were  humane,  and  even  timid,  in  everything  but  words. 
The  children  had  no  cruel  pastimes.  The  bay  a  birds 
built  their  nests  in  scores  within  their  reach,  secure  from 
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molestation ;  and  flocks  of  wild  i3eacocks,  partridges,  and 
ducks,  crowded  round  the  villages  in  search  of  food.  The 
Pariah  dog  sate  watching  the  traveller  at  his  meals,  in 
the  certainty  of  enj  oy ing  a  portion  of  the  feast.  All  classes 
were  surprised  at  the  sporting  propensities  of  Europeans. 
They  could  understand  the  propriety  of  destroying  mis- 
chievous animals,  or  shooting  game  when  one  is  hungry, 
but  the  delight  others  take  in  killing  for  the  mere  excite- 
ment of  the  act  was  beyond  their  comprehension. 

This  gentleness  of  character  remained  with  them  to  the 
last.  In  the  periodical  famines  with  which  India  has 
been  visited,  none  of  those  revolting  scenes  took  place 
which  are  described  as  occurring  under  such  circumstances 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Crowds  were  seen  toiling  their 
way  towards  the  districts  which  the  Angel  had  spared  ; 
and,  lying  in  the  village  streets  unable  to  proceed  further, 
the  fainting  mothers  offered  their  children  to  slavery  to 
preserve  lives  dearer  to  them  than  their  own.  But  hun- 
dreds more  were  observed  crawling  into  gardens  and  ruins, 
and  concealing  themselves  under  grass  or  straw,  to  die 
in  silence  and  unseen ;  while  numerous  families  of  a  more 
respectable  class  did  not  leave  their  houses  at  all,  but 
when  their  means  of  sustenance  were  exhausted,  took 
opium  and  died — husbands,  wives,  and  children — in  each 
others  arms.*  In  like  manner,  when  their  basket-huts 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  they  removed  their  little  property 
without  a  murmur,  and  built  themselves  close  by  a  new 
dwelling  as  humble  and  insecure  ;  or  when  the  river  over- 
flowed its  banks  and  entered  their  mud  houses,  threaten- 
ing to  melt  away  its  walls, — a  threat  it  often  executed, — 
the  inhabitants  piled  their  fire-wood  on  the  floor,  and  sate 
smoking  calmly  on  the  top,  in  implicit  reliance  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  watery  god. 

*   Colonel  Skcman  declares  lliat  lie  lias  witnessed  such  horrors  liinisclf. 
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The  practice  of  exiDOsing-  their  sick  or  dying  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  appears  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
general  humanity  of  the  national  character ;  but,  in  reality, 
it  is  no  more  so  than  their  voluntary  penances  and  suicides 
are  inconsistent  with  their  general  timidity,  A  Hindoo, 
who  would  not  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  his  father  with- 
out requesting  and  receiving  permission,  left  him  with- 
out compunction  to  die  by  the  sacred  stream,  after  having 
perhaps  stopped  his  nostrils  with  its  mud  in  order  to  insure 
a  speedier  dissolution.  The  act  itself  arose  from  filial 
obedience,  and  the  conviction  that  he  thereby  secured  the 
happiness  of  his  parent ;  but  the  want  of  feeling  exhibited 
the  influence  of  superstition  in  deadening  the  impulses 
of  nature.  In  like  manner,  the  thugs  and  poisoners  who 
sacrificed  human  life  for  a  rupee,  were  held  sinless  in 
their  own  estimation,  because  they  connected,  in  some  way 
or  other,  their  dreadful  trade  with  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion. They  consulted  oracles  as  to  the  result  of  their  ex- 
peditions ;  they  thanked  their  god  for  success  ;  and  they 
presented  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  murder  as  votive  ofier- 
ings  to  his  shrine.  The  dacoit,  too,  was  religious  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  if  he  was  only  careful  to  rob  at  a  distance,  he 
did  not  compromise  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
The  more  successful  he  was  in  crime,  the  more  securely  he 
maintained  his  respectability  among  his  neighbours — in  his 
village — in  his  district.  On  this  latter  point  the  Hindoos 
may  be  excused  by  examples  drawn  from  the  manners  of 
the  ancient  Germans  as  described  by  Tacitus,  as  well  as  of 
more  modern  nations  of  the  west,  for  instance  England  and 
Scotland,  while  a  chronic  warfare  was  carried  on  on  the 
frontiers ;  but  the  continuance  in  India  to  this  day  of 
insensibility  to  what  civilized  men  call  crime  and  shame, 
is  a  stain  upon  the  national  character  which  no  ingenuity 
can  obliterate. 
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The  huts  throughout  the  country,  and  more  especially 
in  Bengal,  were  easily  robbed.  They  were  constructed  of 
light  bamboo  frames,  covered  with  a  matting  of  bruised 
reeds ;  and  the  floors  were  of  clay  raised  in  a  solid  mass  a 
foot  or  two  from  the  ground.  In  these  floors  the  family's 
few  rupees  of  capital  were  sometimes  buried,  and  they 
were  quickly  mined  by  the  robbers,  or  the  mat  walls  cut 
through  for  their  entrance.  The  spoil  was  usually  the 
most  miserable  trifle ;  but  there  have  been  instances  of 
the  master  of  the  house  being  roasted  at  a  slow  fire 
kindled  on  his  own  floor,  to  compel  him  to  discover  the 
place  of  its  concealment.  The  frequency  of  this  crime  is 
one  reason,  in  addition  to  those  we  have  already  given, 
why  the  lower  classes  of  Hindoos,  never  attempted  to  save 
money,  but  lived  from  their  birth  to  their  death  in  hope- 
less dependence  upon  the  money-lenders. 

The  dacoits,  who  are  described  by  a  commission  in 
1772,  as  "  abandoned  outlaws,  not  only  infesting  the 
highways,  but  plundering  and  burning  whole  villages," 
rarely  murdered  their  victims,  although  they  sometimes 
took  the  lives  of  informers.  The  rahzun  was  a  kind  of  foot- 
pad on  a  small  scale,  though  highway  robbery  was  nearly 
confined  to  the  upper  provinces.  The  sindeal  was  the  bur- 
glar we  have  described,  but  usually  he  was  alone,  and  in  a 
dark  night  crept  like  a  serpent  to  the  hut,  and  pierced  a 
hole  through  its  matting,  to  possess  himself  of  a  brass  pot, 
a  bit  of  cloth,  or  a  little  rice.  The  gochores  were  cow- 
stealers  who  mutilated  the  horns  and  ears  of  the  animals, 
and  branded  them  anew  above  the  old  marks  till  the  latter 
became  unintelligible.  The  bumbuttoes  robbed  on  the 
rivers;  some  of  them,  after  having  engaged  themselves  as 
boatmen,  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  vessel's  bottom,  and  es- 
caping with  the  property  they  coveted  as  she  was  in  the  act 
of  sinking.     Common  thieves,  called  chores,  who  put  their 
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hand  to  anything,  were  as  frequently  found  as  in  Euroj)e, 
but  some  castes  considered  this  department  of  industry  to 
be  as  peculiarly  their  own  as  the  employments  assigned  to 
them  by  Menu.  These,  however,  were  always  the  lower 
tribes,  who  were  so  degraded  as  to  eat  with  one  another — 
or  even  with  Europeans ! 

Poverty  was  the  parent  of  crime  in  India  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  When  the  ryot  got  so  far  in  debt  to  the 
money-lender  that  the  latter  stopped  the  supplies,  he  fled 
from  his  village  and  had  no  resource  but  dishonesty.  As 
a  daeoit  he  fared  better.  The  rice  to  which  he  was  before 
confined  (not  by  his  religion,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
but  by  his  poverty)  was  now  intermingled  with  flesh  meat, 
and  washed  down  with  spirits ;  and,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
disgrace  which  attended  second  marriages  in  India,  he 
would  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  mistress,  who,  so 
long  as  his  affections  remain  unchanged,  would  be  faithful 
to  him  in  good  and  bad  fortune  alike. 

The  poverty  of  the  Hindoo,  however,  was  never  selfish. 
He  supported  his  destitute  relations  both  from  affection 
and  religious  duty ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  beggars 
(with  the  exception  of  the  pious  mendicants)  were  rarely  to 
be  seen.  He  was  always  hospitable,  even  in  the  midst  of 
privations;  and  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  eat  with 
his  guest,  on  account  of  their  difference  in  caste,  it  was  so 
customary  to  provide  another  table  for  him,  that  in  the 
compound  or  court,  which  contained  the  little  huts  of  his 
family,  there  was  frequently  one  set  apart  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  strangers. 

The  manners  of  the  Hindoos  were  modified  by  two  great 
circumstances,  the  geographical  character  of  the  district, 
and  the  institution  of  caste.  The  tribes,  having  different 
rights,  duties,  and  employments,  had  different  charac- 
teristics.    In  the  plains  of  Bengal,  with  the  exception  of 
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such  differences,  the  people  were  one ;  all  essential  distinc- 
tions of  races  having  disappeared  in  the  gradual  course 
of  ages ;  while  in  Upper  India,  and  in  the  high  lands  of 
the  Deccan,  each  separate  territory  presented  what  might 
appear  to  he  a  separate  nation.  A  description,  therefore, 
of  the  manners  of  the  whole  country  would  require  many 
volumes ;  while  a  task  like  ours  demands  only  such 
generalization  as  is  practicable,  and  forbids  details. 

The  details  usually  given  refer  to  the  ceremonial  of 
life  as  set  down  in  the  puranas  ;  for  almost  every  action, 
however  common  or  necessary,  from  the  washing  of  the 
teeth  to  the  choice  of  a  wife,  is  the  subject  of  religious 
precept.  But  the  description,  however  accurate  in  words, 
does  not  convey  a  correct  picture  to  the  mind ;  for,  even 
when  the  ceremonies  were  fully  performed,  which  we  pre- 
sume to  have  been  rarely  the  case,  habit  gave  so  much  ease 
and  rapidity  to  their  execution,  that  they  were  sometimes 
hardly  observable  by  a  stranger.  Indeed,  were  it  otherwise, 
the  Hindoo,  with  his  numerous  holidays  and  festivals — 
amounting  in  some  years  to  near  a  hundred — would  have 
had  no  time  to  procure  for  himself  and  his  family  even  the 
simple  fare,  the  coarse  and  scanty  dress,  and  the  mud  or 
matting  hut,  with  which  they  Avere  satisfied. 

There  are  seven  kinds  of  marriage  enumerated  by 
Menu,  besides  the  simple  one  exemplified  by  the  pure 
Sacontala,  which  resembled  a  union  of  the  present  day 
in  Scotland,  where  we  are  told  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
what  does  not  constitute  a  marriage.  A  plurality  of 
wives  aj^pears  to  have  been  more  common  formerly  than 
in  later  times.  The  lower  classes  at  least  were  usually 
satisfied  with  one,  although  this  may  be  attributed  as 
much  to  tlieir  j)Overty  as  to  their  prudence.  Tlie  burning 
of  widows  with  the  corpses  of  their  husbands  was  un- 
questionably approved,  if  not  commanded,  by  the  ancient 
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books.  This  kind  of  suicide  was  exempted  from  the  priva- 
tion of  obsequies  decreed  as  a  punishment  for  that  crime, 
and  the  faithful  wife  insured  of  a  participation  with  her 
husband  in  an  existence  of  supreme  felicity  during  the 
reign  of  fourteen  Indras.  In  the  Dabistan,  however,  by 
a  Persian  writer  who  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  India,  we  are  told  that,  according  to  "  the  enlightened 
doctors,"  by  a  woman  becoming  a  sati,  it  is  meant  that 
"  she  should  consume  in  the  fire  along  with  her  husband 
all  her  desires ;"  woman,  in  metaphysical  language,  signi- 
fying "  passion."  Later  authorities  than  those  quoted  by 
Mohsan  Fani  assert,  that  the  most  virtuous  sati  is  per- 
formed by  a  widow  dying  of  affliction  for  the  loss  of  her 
husband. 

After  the  funeral  ceremony,  the  mourners  purified 
themselves  by  bathing,  and  then  sitting  down,  consoled 
each  other  by  repeating  various  texts,  such  as — "The 
earth  is  perishable  ;  the  ocean,  the  gods  themselves 
pass  away ;  and  should  not  that  bubble,  mortal  man, 
meet  destruction?"  The  entire  ceremonial,  however, 
did  not  end  for  a  year. 

The  Mahomedans  form  too  important  a  part  of  the 
population  to  be  overlooked  in  any  estimate  of  the  morals 
and  manners  of  India ;  but  on  a  superficial  glance,  they 
were  not  so  different  from  the  rest  of  the  people  as  might 
be  supposed.  The  upper  classes  of  the  two  races  pretty 
nearly  resembled  each  other ;  and  the  management  of 
their  families,  and  seclusion  of  their  women  being  simi- 
lar, but  little  difference  was  observable  except  in  the 
nicer  shades  of  character.  The  lower  classes,  again, 
were  similar  in  poverty ;  both  being  crushed  down  to  the 
soil  by  a  weight  of  what  in  any  other  country  would 
be  termed  misery.  In  India,  however,  although  there  was 
much  poverty,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  destitution. 
o 
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The  people  were  almost  naked,  but  in  sucli  a  climate 
they  felt  no  want  of  clothing  ;  their  huts  were  in  general 
little  better  than  tents,  but  they  sufficed  to  sleep  in  at 
night,  and  they  wanted  nothing  but  shade  during  the 
day  ;  and  as  for  food,  although  neither  Hindoos  nor 
Mussulmans  are  forbidden  flesh,  they  were  satisfied 
with  a  meal  of  rice  or  beans,  which  they  could  obtain 
with  but  little  sacrifice  of  that  ease  which,  to  an 
oriental,  is  preferable  to  everything  but  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life. 

On  considering  the  two  races  closer,  however,  we  find 
numerous  shades  of  distinction.  In  the  Mussulman, 
the  Tartar  blood  was  not  yet  fully  acclimatized.  They 
had  more  energy  than  the  Hindoos,  and  were  there- 
fore more  turbulent.  They  surpassed  them  in  all  the 
vices  that  require  strength  of  character,  or  stubborn- 
ness of  will.  They  were  more  voluptuous,  more  in- 
temperate, more  proud,  fierce,  intolerant,  cruel,  and 
revengeful.  The  Hindoo,  if  placed  in  circumstances 
to  admit  of  it,  saved  money  to  enable  him  to  retire 
into  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  while  the  dissolute 
habits  of  the  Mussulman  retained  him  in  poverty, 
and  chained  him  to  the  oar  for  life.  The  strength  of 
the  sexual  passions  in  the  latter  gave  him  up  to  a 
shameful  debauchery,  which  occasioned  premature  decay 
as  surely  as  the  precocious  marriages  of  the  Hindoo. 
At  twenty-five  an  Indian  woman,  who  was  in  general  a 
mother  when  little  more  than  a  child,  had  already  the 
wrinkles  and  grey  hairs  of  age. 

The  Mussulmans  had  not  merely  as  much  bigotry  as 
the  Hindoos,  but  were  as  wild  and  enthusiastic  in  its 
display.  At  the  festival  of  Mohurrum,  in  commemo- 
rating the  death  of  Hossein,  they  frequently  wounded 
themselves  with  their  daggers,  or  engaged  in  bloody  and 
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sometimes  fatal  combats  with  each  other.  Nor  were  the 
Hindoos  alone  in  their  love  of  religious  magnificence ; 
for  it  was  common  for  the  followers  of  the  simple 
theism  of  Mahomed  to  beggar  themselves  for  the  sake 
of  contributing  some  portion  of  the  glitter  of  their 
festivals.  On  these  occasions  their  mosques  were  illu- 
minated,— the  whole  neighbourhood  was  one  blaze  of 
light,  and  the  eye  was  dazzled  with  the  flashing  of 
the  gilded  and  silvered  work  which  adorned  their  pro- 
cessions. "  The  most  pompous  ceremonies  in  Europe," 
says  Tennant,  "  make  a  very  feeble  impression  upon 
those  who  have  been  spectators  of  Mahomedan  solem- 
nities," 

We  have  frequently  mentioned  the  timidity  of  the 
Hindoos ;  but  this  is  the  timidity  of  a  political  slave, 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  personal  cowardice.  Every 
page  of  the  bloody  history  of  India  proves  that  the 
country  was  lost  solely  through  political  disorganization, 
while  every  page  teems  with  examples  of  the  courage 
of  the  people.  The  Mahomedan  dominion  was  totally 
subverted,  as  Rickards  well  observes,  not  by  a  European, 
but  by  a  Hindoo  power;  and  in  later  times  British 
armies  have  been  defeated  by  the  same  force,  and  have 
surrendered,  retreated,  or  even  fled  before  the  "cowards" 
of  Hindostan.*  That  the  bravery  of  the  natives  has 
been  able  to  do  so  little  for  the  liberty  of  their  country, 

*  General  Napier's  opinion  of  tlie  Indian  soldiers  is  worth  quoting- : — 
''From  the  want  of  European  officers,"  says  he  in  a  letter  dated  1842, 
"  the  young  and  ignorant  are  left  for  regimental  duty,  and  the  natives  are 
the  real  officers,  and  very  good  ones  too.  The  soubadars  are  respectable 
men  of  high  caste  and  very  daring ;  many  have  the  order  of  merit  on  their 
breast  for  daring  actions.  The  other  day  the  bearers  of  a  palanquin  with  a 
wounded  officer  in  it,  being  pressed  by  the  Affghans,  set  it  down  and  ran  ; 
the  Affghans  made  a  rush  to  murder  the  officer,  a  sepoy  sergeant  ran  up, 
shot  the  first  AfTghan,  slew  the  second  with  his  bayonet,  and  defended  liis 

o  2 
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is  owing  to  circumstances  with  which  mere  personal 
bravery  could  not  contend.  Their  subjugation  by  the 
Mahomedans  was  merely  an  added  weight  to  their 
slavery,  for  the  Mahomedans  themselves  were  slaves ; 
whereas,  in  the  other  hemisphere,  the  barbarous  hordes 
that  conquered  Europe  were  as  free  and  wild  as  the 
winds,  and  yet  the  great  body  of  the  people,  vanquished 
and  vanquishers  alike,  sunk  into  a  servile  condition 
worse  than  that  of  India,  from  which  they  emerged  only 
by  slow  and  painful  degrees  after  the  lapse  of  many 
centuries. 

In  treating  of  the  character  of  the  people,  however, 
the  misfortune  is,  that  India  has  rarely  had  fair  play 
either  from  her  friends  or  enemies.  The  most  minute 
accounts  we  have  of  her  institutions  and  their  effects  are 
from  holy  men  who  crossed  the  ocean  for  the  express 
purpose  of  spying  out  the  sins  of  Pagans,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  righteousness,  not  of  Christians — who,  if 
history  is  to  be  believed,  have  in  all  ages  ranked  with  the 
most  depraved  of  mankind  — but  of  Christianity.  Those 
inquirers  of  course  found  what  they  sought,  and  were 
highly  successful  in  suggesting  such  points  of  criminal 
difference  as  turned  the  balance  completely  against  the 
religionists  of  Brahma.  Another  class  of  our  instructors 
has  been  formed  of  those  lay  apostles  of  society  who, 
going  forth  in  early  life  with  their  ductile  minds  indelibly 
impressed  with  the  seal  of  European  civilization,  tried  in 
vain  to  find  a  corresponding  mark  on  the  Hindoo.  They 
discovered  instead  merely  a  daub  of  clay  on  the  forehead, 
and  have  reported  accordingly.  A  third,  disgusted  with 
what  they  profanely  call  the    bigotry  and  ignorance  of 

officer  till  help  came  ;  and,  mind  !  at  this  moment  they  were  retreating  and 
hotly  pursued  ;  it,  therefore,  was  done  in  the  most  trying  circumstances." — 
Napier'5  "  Conquest  of  Sfinde." 
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these  two,  and  inspired  tliemselves  with  a  fine  and  hero- 
ical  spirit,  have  sometimes  mistaken  the  impulse  of  gene- 
rosity for  that  of  reason.  It  is  not  enough  with  such 
champions  to  defend  the  Hindoos, — they  must  put  them 
in  a  position  to  challenge  the  whole  world.  They  must 
prove  them  to  be  unapproached  in  antiquity,  unparalleled 
in  wisdom,  immaculate  in  morality. 

The  truth  lies  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  these  ex- 
tremes. With  a  religion  stumbled  upon  by  the  light  of 
nature,  at  a  time  when  they  were  in  all  probability  alone 
even  in  that  comparatively  early  stage  of  refinement — and 
with  political  institutions,  laws,  and  social  usages,  forming 
a  part  of  this  religion, — the  Hindoos  passed  through  un- 
known ages  without  encountering  any  of  those  circum- 
stances which  have  elsewhere  changed  the  character  of 
civilization.  They  remained  stedfast  amidst  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  world.  The  waves  of  conquest  dashed  over 
them,  changing  the  political  surface  of  their  society,  but 
unable  to  penetrate  into  the  mighty  mass  beneath,  or  to 
disorganize  the  primitive  simplicity  of  their  institutions. 
They  dei-ived  no  wisdom,  and  felt  but  little  decrepitude 
from  years.  Within  their  memory  the  Roman  empire 
rose  and  perished,  and  the  British  empire,  extending  itself 
from  a  small  island  in  the  western  sea,  clasped  its 
Briarean  arms  around  the  world.  But  the  Hindoo  saw 
nothing,  felt  nothing,  understood  nothing.  Content  with 
the  religion,  the  laws,  the  arts  and  sciences  of  his  ances- 
tors when  the  world  was  young,  he  remained  a  boy  in  its 
senility.  It  matters  not  to  what  sect  he  may  seem  to 
attach  himself:  Vishnoo  the  Preserver  is  his  real  patron. 
The  Destroyer  and  Reproducer,  who  is  elsewhere  the 
god  of  nations,  meddles  not  with  the  fatalities  of  the 
Hindoo. 

It  is  waste  of  time  to  compare  the  religion,  govern- 
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ment,  literature,  and  usages  of  the  early  world  with  those 
of  the  present.  The  natural  state  of  man  is  no  more 
Hindooism  than  it  is  savageism.  At  this  moment,  even 
in  the  most  cultivated  parts  of  Europe,  society  is  only 
midway  in  its  progress :  we  are  all  pressing  forward  un- 
consciously to  the  fulfilment  of  an  unknown  destiny,  our 
views  bounded  by  the  narrow  circle  of  the  present ;  the 
past  and  the  future,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  being 
alike  hidden  from  our  vision.  But  while  the  Hindoo  is 
far  behind  us  on  this  journey  he  has  his  own  compen- 
sations. His  natural  goodness  of  character  struggles, 
and  as  regards  the  body  of  the  people  struggles  suc- 
cessfully, with  the  imperfections  of  his  early  institutions. 
Moderate  in  his  passions  and  appetites,  affectionate  and 
submissive  to  his  parents,  reverential  to  women,  humane, 
hospitable,  industrious,  ingenious,  he  stands  forth  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  antique  world,  before  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  re-opened,  and  Christianity,  war,  and 
science,  (extraordinary  associates !)  had  begun  to  spread, 
like  a  new  flood,  over  the  earth. 

The  brief  sketch  we  have  given  of  the  character  of  the 
people  generally  as  they  appeared  at  the  beginning  of 
the  English  conquests,  would  apply  to  them  with  little 
difference  at  the  present  day ;  but  in  another  place  we 
shall  have  to  notice  some  important  changes  operated 
on  the  classes  which  came  more  immediately  in  contact 
with  Europeans.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  task  to 
endeavour  to  convey  some  intelligible  idea  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Western  nations  in  India,  and  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  a  British  dominion  upon  tlie 
ruins  of  the  Mogul  empire. 
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BOOK    III. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SETTLEMENTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
AND  OTHER  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  IN  INDL\. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FROM    THE    BATTLE    OF    PLASSEY   TO   THE    ACQUISITION  OF 
BEIN^GAL  BY  THE  ENGLISH. 

Hitherto  we  have  viewed  the  English  in  India  as  a 
commercial  body,  struggling  for  existence  with  other 
nations  of  Europe,  and  eventually  drawn  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  into  the  boiling  vortex  in  which  the  Ma- 
homedan  dominion  was  engulfed.  After  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  however,  in  1757,  they  appear  in  a  new  charac- 
ter :  they  become  all  on  a  sadden  a  political  power,  and 
commence  a  career  as  yet  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  But  no  one  who  has  followed  the  stream  of 
our  narrative  will  mistake  the  true  source  of  their  power, 
or  misunderstand  its  apparently  miraculous  effects.     An 
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empire  -whlcli,  at  its  very  best  epochs,  depended  entirely 
upon  the  character  of  the  reigning-  prince,  was  now  broken 
into  innumerable  fragments  ;  and  a  people,  ignorant  from 
their  birth  of  the  very  names  of  national  union  and  public 
liberty,  were  in  the  gripe  of  individual  tyrants  whom  they 
abhorred.  Bands  of  hungry  mercenaries,  cheated  by 
their  employers  and  hated  by  the  peasantry,  were  every- 
where under  arms,  ready  for  work,  and  ravening  for 
plunder.  Could  the  new  adventurers  have  desired  a 
more  auspicious  moment  for  flinging  themselves  into 
the  melee  ?  "  It  is  apparent,"  writes  Colonel  Dow  only 
a  few  years  after,  "  that  the  immense  regions  of  Hindos- 
tan  might  be  all  reduced  by  a  handful  of  regular  troops. 
Ten  thousand  European  infantry,  together  with  the  sepoys 
in  the  Company's  service,  are  not  only  sufficient  to  con- 
quer all  India,  but  to  maintain  it  for  ages  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  British  crown !"  He  scouts  the  idea  of 
holding  back  from  the  fear  of  committing  injustice — an 
idea  which  afterwards  took  some  hold  of  the  public  mind 
in  England,  partly  from  the  misconduct  of  the  usurpers, 
and  partly  from  the  habit  we  fall  into — and  which  is 
perpetuated  by  History — of  considering  the  country  the 
property  of  the  chiefs,  not  of  the  people.  "  Hindostan," 
says  he,  "  is  at  present  torn  to  pieces  by  factions.  All 
laws,  divine  and  human,  are  trampled  under  foot.  Instead 
of  one  tyrant  as  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  the  country  now 
groans  under  thousands,  and  the  voice  of  the  oppressed 
multitude  reaches  heaven.  It  would,  therefore,  be  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  pull  those 
petty  tyrants  from  the  height  to  which  their  villanies 
have  raised  them,  and  to  give  to  so  many  millions  of 
mankind  a  government  founded  upoii  the  principles  of 
virtue  and  justice." 

Before  pursuing  the  fortunes  of  the  Englisli  in  Bengal, 
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the  chronological  order  of  events  demands  a  glance  at  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Carnatic. 

The  French  were  waiting  for  reinforcements  from 
Europe,  and  the  English,  weakened  by  the  absence  of 
the  Bengal  detachment,  were  so  glad  of  the  breathing 
time,  that  neither  party  would  have  renewed  hostilities  so 
soon  as  they  did,  but  for  our  countrymen  employing 
themselves  in  some  military  operations  to  enforce  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenues  of  the  nabob  their  influence  had 
appointed.  The  dispersion  of  their  troops  tempted  the 
French  to  abandon  their  pacific  policy,  and  all  on  a 
sudden  they  presented  themselves  in  considerable  force 
before  Trichinopoly  ;  but  from  this  position  they  were 
compelled  to  withdraw,  under  circumstances  attended 
with  some  disgrace,  the  garrison  being  relieved,  in  spite 
of  their  opposition,  by  Captain  Calliaud  with  a  very 
small  British  force.  A  revenue  war  now  commenced  on 
a  small  scale,  and  neither  party  seems  to  have  thought  of 
anything  but  the  forcible  collection  of  the  taxes  of  the 
unhappy  territory. 

The  English  were  in  great  difficulties  for  money,  for 
the  nabobship  of  Arcot  was  by  no  means  so  productive  as 
they  had  expected ;  but  a  circumstance  now  occurred 
which  made  matters  much  worse.  A  Mahratta  force, 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Mysore,  observing  the  confusion  prevailing  in  the  Carna- 
tic, took  jjossession  of  one  of  the  passes  leading  direct  to 
Arcot,  and  demanded  six  years'  chout  for  the  Vv'hole  terri- 
tory, which  they  pretended  to  be  due  under  a  settlement 
with  Nizam-ool-Moolk.  The  nab&b  was  obliged  to  com- 
ply, and  the  English,  being  afraid  of  accepting  the  assist- 
ance which  was  eagerly  offered  them  by  various  indepen- 
dent chiefs,  paid  the  money  out  of  the  revenues  assigned 
to  them  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.      Captain  Calliaud 
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obtained  possession  of  Madras ;  and  the  French,  after 
obtaining  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  men  from 
Europe,  captured  various  forts  and  established  collectors 
in  the  districts.  The  revenue  war  now  became  a  war  of 
robbery;  and  the  year  1757,  so  important  for  the  des- 
tinies of  the  English,  saw  them  at  its  close  industriously 
engaged  in  the  Carnatic  in  the  plunder  of  defenceless 
villages. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  power  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Deccan  was  supreme.  Bussy,  their  com- 
mander, exhibited  extraordinary  genius,  not  only  for  war 
but  also  for  the  crooked  policy  of  oriental  counsels  ;  and 
he  was  already  the  virtual  master  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  Peninsula,  when  all  on  a  sudden  he  heard  of 
the  arrival  of  a  French  squadron  of  twelve  sail  in  the 
roads  of  Fort  St.  David. 

This  powerful  armament  was  under  the  command  of 
Count  de  Lally,  a  Gallicized  Irishman,  a  magnificent  and 
impetuous  soldier,  who  appears  to  have  set  out  on  his 
expedition  as  if  it  had  been  the  procession  of  a  triumph. 
He  anchored  his  fleet  near  the  English  fort,  and  proceed- 
ing himself  to  Pondicherry,  despatched  there  before 
nightfall  a  large  body  of  troops  towards  Fort  St.  David. 
Weary,  hungry,  and  exhausted,  this  force,  which  had 
wandered  out  of  its  way,  did  not  reach  their  destination, 
although  distant  only  sixteen  miles,  till  the  following 
morning  at  seven  o'clock  ;  but  their  spirits  were  then  re- 
animated by  the  spectacle  of  the  French  fleet  riding 
gallantly  in  the  roads  beneath,  and  the  haughty  flag  of 
their  country  waving  in  the  golden  sun  of  India.  Pre- 
sently, however,  the  southward  horizon  presented  objects 
of  as  great  interest,  for  an  English  fleet,  ship  after  ship, 
was  seen  pressing  towards  the  menaced  quarter.  The 
French  admiral  immediatclv  weighed  anchor,  and   bore 
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down  to  Pondiclierry  ;  not  to  fly,  but  to  recall  two  vessels 
which  had  left  him  with  Lally.  His  signals  were  un- 
answered, and  standing  out  to  sea  he  formed  his  line  of 
battle,  consisting  of  nine  sail,  the  English  parallel  being 
only  seven.  The  two  fleets  were  seen  to  engage,  and  the 
cannonade  heard  booming  along  the  waters  ;  but  the  ves- 
sels fell  to  leeward  as  the  action  went  on,  till  they  gra- 
dually disappeared. 

This  fight  had  no  important  results  for  either  party, 
but  the  English  were  thrown  into  great  alarm  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  French.  On  the  1st  of  May, 
Lally  was  before  Fort  St.  David  in  person,  with  5000 
men,  half  European  half  native,  while  the  garrison  con- 
sisted only  of  536  Europeans  fit  for  service,  and  1600 
natives.  These  numbers  were  very  differently  reported 
by  the  French ;  but  at  any  rate  the  place  capitulated  on 
the  1st  of  June,  and  its  fortifications  were  razed  to  the 
ground. 

The  English  now  trembled  for  Madras ;  but  Lally,  by 
his  imjjerious  and  inconsequent  disposition,  had  made 
enemies  of  everybody  around  him :  his  exchequer,  be- 
sides, was  empty ;  and  he  determined,  before  under- 
taking so  difficult  an  enterprise,  to  recruit  it,  like  other 
conquerors,  from  the  hoards  of  the  natives.  The  col- 
lectorship  of  revenues,  in  which  both  French  and  English 
were  so  well  experienced,  was  too  slow  and  uncertain  ; 
and,  getting  together  an  army,  he  set  forth  upon  a  raid 
into  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore,  to  compel  its  monarch  to 
liquidate  a  debt  of  5,600,000  rupees  he  had  contracted 
in  a  former  difficulty.  On  his  march  he  did  all  he  could 
in  the  way  of  collecting  treasure,  but  that  all  was  little ; 
for  even  at  Kineloor,  where  he  expected  that  the  accumu- 
lations of  ages  in  a  celebrated  pagoda  would  make  him 
a  new  Mahmoud  of  Ghizni,  he  found  nothing  but  some 
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brazen  images,  although  he  dug  the  houses,  dragged  the 
tanks,  and  shot  six  brahmins  from  the  muzzles  of  artillery. 
Arrived  at  Tanjore,  the  capital,  he  negotiated  and  bom- 
barded by  turns,  till  at  length,  after  effecting  a  breach  in 
the  walls,  he  returned  precipitately  to  the  coast  on  hear- 
ing that  an  English  fleet  had  arrived  at  Carrical,  the  place 
from  which  alone  he  could  receive  supplies. 

The  two  fleets,  after  much  manoeuvring, had  encountered 
again  off"  Carrical  on  the  2nd  of  August,  the  French  con- 
sisting of  eight  sail  and  the  English  of  seven  ;  but  when 
the  fight  had  scarcely  lasted  an  hour,  the  former  gave 
way  and  made  all  sail  for  Pondicherry,  returning  thence 
on  the  2nd  Sejitember  to  Mauritius,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  Lally  and  the  other  authorities. 

The  next  expedition  of  Lally  was  against  Arcot ;  and 
the  English  in  their  consternation  having  called  in  the 
greater  part  of  their  troops  and  concentrated  them  upon 
Madras,  he  met  with  little  difficulty.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  joined  by  Bussy,  whom,  with  strange  infatuation, 
he  had  recalled  from  his  brilliant  and  important  position 
with  the  soubahdar.  Lally,  however,  treated  all  plans 
which  did  not  originate  in  himself  with  habitual  con- 
tempt, and  already  he  was  in  imagination  master  of 
Madras,  and  on  his  way  to  the  extinction  of  the  British 
power  in  Bengal.  On  the  13th  October,  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  black  town  of  Madras  with  an  army 
which,  notwithstanding  his  own  pecuniary  sacrifices,  had 
not  a  week's  provision  ;  and  he  was  already  constructing 
his  batteries  to  bombard  the  fort,  when  the  news  of  the 
arrival  at  Pondicherry  of  a  frigate  with  a  million  livres 
induced  him  to  convert  the  bombardment  into  a  siege. 
The  siege  was  carried  on  with  great  spirit ;  and  the 
English,  with  plenty  of  money  from  Bengal  and  other 
supplies,  and   sufficient   time  for  preparation,   made  an 
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excellent  defence ;  "when,  just  as  all  things  were  ready  for 
the  assault  on  the  16th  February,  Admiral  Pocock  with 
the  fleet  arrived  in  the  roads.  The  French  treasure  was  by 
this  time  exhausted ;  the  sepoys  deserted  for  want  of  pay, 
and  the  troops  were  short  both  of  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition :  yet  they  were  permitted  to  retire  without  mo- 
lestation. 

The  greater  part  of  1759  was  passed  in  a  series  of 
unimportant  military  operations,  which  had  little  effect 
on  the  general  result,  and  in  struggles  on  both  sides  with 
the  poverty  which  crippled  them  ;  till  on  the  22nd  the 
two  armies  met  in  a  field  battle  before  Wandiwash  in 
pretty  equal  force,  when  the  French  were  totally  defeated. 
The  English  followed  up  the  blow  with  spirit,  though 
apparently  still  unconscious  of  the  extremity  of  distress  to 
which  their  opponents  were  reduced  ;  place  after  place 
yielded  to  their  arms,  till  at  length,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1760, 
the  French  army  were  shut  up  in  Pondicherry,  and  the 
English,  having  received  several  successive  reinforcements 
from  Europe,  were  encamped,  in  the  full  flush  of  victory 
and  hope,  within  four  miles  of  the  town.  But  even  at  that 
moment  the  gallant  Frenchman  kept  them  at  bay ;  and 
to  conceal  his  misery,  and  perhaps  his  despair,  he  even 
carried  the  battle  into  their  own  quarters,  and  en- 
deavoured to  surprise  the  English  camp.  Although  the 
siege  was  prosecuted  with  vigour,  the  trenches  Avere  not 
opened  till  the  12th  of  January,  1760,  but  by  that  time 
the  enemy  were  almost  in  starvation,  and  the  fiercest 
dissensions  prevailed  in  their  councils.  Even  the  spirit 
of  Lally  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  on  the  14th  the 
capital  of  French  India  surrendered  to  the  British  arms, 
and  by  the  5th  of  April  the  nation  had  not  a  single  post 
remaining  in  the  whole  country.  The  British  com- 
mander, Coote,  intended  to   take  possession  of  Pondi- 
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cherry  for  the  crown,  but  Pigot,  governor  of  Madras, 
claimed  it  for  the  Comjiany ;  and  the  military  authority 
was  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  civil ;  Pigot  declaring,  with 
singular  audacity,  that  otherwise  he  would  supply  no 
funds  either  for  the  subsistence  of  the  king's  troops  or 
of  the  prisoners.  The  French  nation  at  home  was  thrown 
into  a  transjiort  of  fury  by  the  news  of  these  events, 
and  the  ministry  of  the  day  sacrificed  the  chivalrous 
though  imprudent  Lally  to  shield  themselves  from  public 
odium.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  degraded,  im- 
prisoned, gagged,  dragged  to  the  scaffold  in  a  dung- 
cart,  and  murdered  in  form  of  law  ;  leaving  a  son 
behind  him,  however,  destined  one  day  to  avenge  his 
father  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  by  assisting  to  call 
down  the  destroying  thunder  of  Heaven  upon  the  French 
monarchy. 

In  Bengal,  still  more  important  events  were  in  pro- 
gress. Meer  Jaffier,  the  traitor  who  had  leagued  him- 
self with  Clive,  assumed  the  nabobship,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  British,  his  former  master  having  been  murdered 
(a  matter  of  course  in  India),  immediately  after  the  battle. 
His  pecuniary  engagements  to  his  European  friends  now 
began  to  weigh  heavily  upon  him  ;  and,  probably  to 
obtain  the  means  of  payment,  he  engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  some  wealthy  and  powerful  Hindoos,  whom  he 
found  high  in  office  in  his  dominions.  This  occasioned 
an  insurrection  in  one  part  of  the  provinces,  which  was 
followed  by  others,  till  at  length  Jaffier  was  comj)elled  to 
call  for  the  aid  of  Clive,  which  was  tardily  afforded,  his 
army  being  sick,  and  many  of  the  Europeans  dead,  from 
excesses  committed  by  means  of  their  prize  money. 

The  affairs  of  the  provinces  were  easily  settled,  and 
Clive,  as  the  price  of  his  assistance,  had  the  address  to 
obtain   from    the   Company   the  monopoly  of  saltpetre. 
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But  this  body  appeared  to  have  but  little  personal 
liking  for  him,  as,  on  the  20th  June,  1758,  a  commission 
arrived  for  remodelling  the  government,  which  was  now 
to  consist  of  a  council  of  ten  members,  and  no  fewer  than 
four  governors  (among  whom  Clive  was  not  included),  to 
preside  in  rotation.  The  new  nominees,  however,  under- 
stood the  position  of  affairs  better  than  the  directors  at 
home,  and  setting  aside  the  ordinance  with  little  cere- 
mony, they  elected  Clive  the  sole  president ;  an  infor- 
mality the  Company  were  but  too  happy  to  forgive  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  the  battle  of  Plassey. 

While  the  nabob  was  employed  in  making  himself  as 
unpopular  as  possible  by  his  intrigues  and  his  tyranny, 
Clive,  who  had  received  an  application  for  assistance 
from  his  countrymen  in  the  Carnatic,  determined  to 
make  a  diversion  in  their  favour,  which  should  at  the 
same  time  leave  him  with  the  troops  at  his  command. 
On  the  proposal,  accordingly,  of  one  of  the  Polygars  of 
the  Northern  Circars,  he  sent  a  force  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Forde  to  take  advantage  of  Bussy's  recall 
from  that  territory.  The  French  were  defeated  near 
Rajamundri ;  Masulipatum  carried  by  assault  under  cir- 
cumstances of  fearful  difficulty ;  and  in  the  event  this 
brilliant  expedition  was  rewarded  by  the  cession  of  a 
considerable  territory  to  the  English,  and  the  alliance  of 
the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan,  who,  deserted  by  Bussy, 
had  no  longer  confidence  in  the  power  of  the' French. 

During  the  absence  of  this  expedition,  Clive  was 
threatened  by  a  very  important  danger,  the  approach  of 
the  forces  of  the  Soubahdar  of  Allahabad,  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  and  other  chiefs,  commanded,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearance, by  the  eldest  son  of  the  nominal  emperor, 
Alamgir  II.,  invested  by  his  father  with  authority  as 
viceroy  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.     Clive  responded 
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promptly  to  the  call  of  Jaffier  for  aid,  and  joining  forces 
with  Meeram,  the  son  of  the  latter,  inarched  to  the  relief 
of  Patna,  Avhich  was  threatened  by  the  so-called  imperial 
army.  Here,  however,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
exhibited  in  a  striking  light  the  disunion  of  the  country, 
and  which  the  English  might  have  taken  as  an  omen  of 
their  destiny.  The  Nabob  of  Oude,  instead  of  joining 
the  prince  according  to  his  declared  intention,  seized  upon 
the  fortress  of  him  of  Allahabad  ;  and  the  latter,  hasten- 
ing back  to  protect  his  own  dominions  was  put  to  death 
by  his  rival.  When  Clive  approached  Patna,  therefore, 
he  found  no  enemy  to  encounter,  but  the  heir  of  the 
throne  of  the  Moguls  a  supplicant  for  his  bounty. 
Jaffier  was  so  grateful  for  his  escape,  that  he  obtained 
for  his  defender  the  rank  of  omrah  of  the  empire,  and, 
what  was  of  much  more  consequence,  bestowed  upon 
him,  as  jaghiro,  the  revenue  or  rent  of  the  territory 
round  Calcutta,  amounting  to  30,000/.  per  annum, 
which  the  Company  were  bound  to  pay  in  their  quality  of 
zemindar. 

The  next  danger  was  from  the  Dutch,  who,  watching 
with  interest  and  cupidity  the  acquisitions  of  the  English 
in  Bengal,  despatched  from  Batavia  a  force  composed  of 
Europeans  and  Malays  to  their  settlement  of  Chinsura  on 
the  Hooghly.  The  two  nations  were  then  at  peace, 
though  such  an  armament  could  not  be  intended  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  :  at  any  rate  the  Europeans  in 
India  were  never  strict  observers  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  Clive  made  no  scruple  of  attacking  the  Hollanders 
by  land  and  water.  Their  ships,  in  number  seven,  were 
taken,  and  out  of  seven  hundred  European  troops,  only 
fourteen  reached  Chinsura.  The  vessels  were  afterwards 
returned,  on  the  Dutch  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war  ; 
and,    thereupon,    the    successful    governor    resigned    his 
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post,  and  early  in  February,   1760,  set  out  for  Europe 
with  his  princely  fortune. 

By  this  time  the  fugitive  prince  had  assumed  the  nomi- 
nal title  of  emperor,  his  father  having  been  assassinated  ; 
and,  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  whom  he  made  his  vizier, 
and  other  chiefs,  he  advanced  against  the  English,  to 
attempt  the  re-conquest  of  Bengal.  In  a  partial  action 
near  Patna  the  imperial  forces  were  victorious  ;  but  on 
the  22nd  February,  in  a  general  engagement  in  which 
Colonel  Calliaud  from  the  Carnatic  commanded  the 
English,  the  former  were  completely  beaten  and  the 
emperor  fled  to  Bahar.  From  this  he  took  the  desperate 
resolution  of  leaving  the  English  and  their  allies  behind, 
and  proceeding  by  forced  marches  to  Moorshedabad  to 
take  the  nabob  prisoner.  He  was  followed  by  Calliaud 
and  Meeram's  cavalry,  first  along  the  river,  then  across 
the  mountains,  till  they  joined  on  the  plains  of  Bengal, 
where  the  emperor  set  fire  to  his  camp  and  again  fled. 
With  wonderful  energy  and  perseverance,  however,  it  was 
to  Patna  he  directed  his  steps  which  in  its  present  state 
of  desertion  was  very  near  falling  into  his  hands  ;  but  he 
was  followed  with  extraordinary  promptness  by  two  hun- 
dred Europeans  and  a  battalion  of  sepoys,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Knox,  who  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
works.  This  officer  soon  after  performed  a  still  more 
gallant  exploit  by  engaging  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  sent  to  support  the  emperor,  with  only  the  addition 
of  three  hundred  horse  to  his  own  force,  and  routing 
them  completely.  While  Calliaud  and  Meeram  were 
marching  in  pursuit  of  their  broken  army,  the  latter  was 
struck  with  lightning  during  a  storm,  and  with  all  his 
attendants  killed  upon  the  spot ;  whereupon  the  English 
commander  retired  in  haste  to  Patna,  on  the  29th  of 
July. 
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Up  to  this  moment  the  English  appear  to  have  been 
groping  blindly  after  their  fortune  ;  but  events  now- 
hastened  on  by  which  they  at  length  received  some  inti- 
mation of  the  greatness  that  was  preparing  for  them. 
The  incapacity,  and  worse  the  tyranny,  and  still  worse 
the  poverty  of  their  protege  the  nabob,  completely  dis- 
gusted them  Avith  that  personage  ;  and  in  fact,  the  con- 
fined state  of  their  resources,  in  consequence  of  his 
inability  to  meet  his  engagements,  rendered  it  a  difficult 
matter  for  them  to  keep  up  their  establishment  at  all. 
They  at  length  determined  quietly  to  depose  Meer 
Jaffier,  and  set  up  his  son-in-law,  Meer  Cossim,  in  his 
stead.  This  answered  very  well  for  a  time ;  but  Cossim, 
though  a  better  financier,  was  a  less  tractable  tool  than 
the  former  nabob.  A  civil  war  resulted  from  their 
disputes,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  ferocity  on 
both  sides  ;  Cossim  enlisted  the  emperor  and  the  Nabob 
of  Oude  in  his  cause ;  and,  at  length,  on  the  22nd 
October,  1764,  the  battle  of  Buxar  established  the 
English  fully  as  the  greatest  military  power  in  India. 

On  the  10th  of  April  in  the  following  year  Clive,  now 
Lord  Clive,  arrived  at  Madras,  in  the  character  of  com- 
mander-in-chief, president,  and  governor  in  Bengal. 
He  had  been  sent  out  to  meet  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  critical  danger ;  but,  on  his  arrival  found  that  the  new 
nabob  was  expelled,  the  old  one  dead,  and  the  emperor  a 
dependent  upon  the  English.  The  ambition  that  had 
been  smouldering  for  years,  kindled  by  chance  and  pre- 
served yet  kept  down  by  circumstances,  now  burst  forth 
into  a  blaze.  He  saw  what  was  coming, — what  must 
come,— and  addressed  himself  with  the  energy  of  a  man  of 
genius  to  the  task  that  was  before  him,  "  To-morrow,'^ 
wrote  he  to  England  in  a  week  after  his  arrival,  "  the 
lohole  Mofjul  empire  is  in  our  jwtcer!" — and  by  the  same 
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ojiportunity  he  directed  his  entire  fortune,  and  as  much 
money  as  could  be  borrowed  in  his  name,  to  be  invested  in 
Indian  stock  ! 

On  Olive's  arrival  in  Bengal  he  found  the  corruption 
and  rapacity  of  the  Company's  servants  more  infamous, 
perhaps,  than  those  of  any  oriental  government  that  ever 
existed.  Each  man  was  at  daggers-drawn  with  the  rest 
for  his  share  of  the  common  spoil  ;  and  the  amount 
received  by  the  whole  since  the  battle  of  Plassey,  in  those 
bribes  which  in  the  east  receive  the  polite  name  of 
presents,  was  little  short  of  six  millions  sterling.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  arrangement  with  the  con- 
quered vizier  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  this  chief  while  express- 
ing his  grateful  compliance  with  the  terms  offered  for 
his  acceptance,  peremptorily  refused  his  sanction  to  the 
English  trading  or  erecting  factories  in  his  dominions, 
affirming  that  trade  was  with  them  a  mere  excuse  for 
the  most  dangerous  abuses.  The  negotiation  with  the 
emperor  was  made  without  any  obstacle,  except  some 
expressions  of  resentment  which  probably  excited  only 
ridicule.  He  was  allowed  twenty-six  lakhs  of  rupees  for 
his  support,  and  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  countries 
of  Korah  and  Allahabad  ;  while,  on  his  part,  he  executed 
a  firman,  dated  the  12th  of  August  1765,  granting  to 
the  English  the  Dewannee,  or  collection  and  receipt  of 
the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  or  in  other 
words  constituting  them  masters  of  the  country  both  in 
fact  and  name. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  bestow  a  general  glance  upon 
the  condition  of  India  at  this  great  epoch,  examining 
cursorily  the  appearance  and  relative  importance  of  the 
larger  fragments  into  which  the  Mogul  empire  had 
been  broken  up. 

Beyond  the  western  frontier  of  India  Proper,  Ahmet 
p  2 
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Abdalla  was  at  the  head  of  a  state  which,  in  point  of 
territory,  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  ancient 
Ghizni,  before  the  Patans  crossed  the  Indus.  Besides 
his  possessions  on  the  side  of  Persia  and  Tartary,  he 
ruled  in  Candaliar,  Cabul,  Ghizni,  and  Peshawur,  and 
over  a  portion  of  Moultan  and  Sinde.  Brave,  active, 
and  energetic,  though  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  with  a 
large  revenue  eaten  up  by  a  standing  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  horse,  he  seemed  to  threaten  Delhi 
from  his  mountain  fastnesses  with  a  new  AfFghan 
dynasty. 

From  the  Indus  to  Sirhind — (for  it  was  not  then  the 
fashion  to  consider  the  Sutlege  the  frontier  line) — and 
in  the  greater  part  of  Moultan  and  Sinde,  the  country 
was  possessed  by  the  Sikhs,  originally  a  religious  sect, 
which  had  risen  into  political  power  during  the  con- 
fusion incidental  to  the  gradual  dismemberment  of  the 
Mogul  empire.  Their  doctrine  was  a  pure  theism,  con- 
joined— since  in  the  east  religion  and  government 
appear  always  to  go  hand  in  hand — with  republican 
principles ;  and  as  they  admitted  proselytes  from  all 
religions  without  distinction  of  caste,  their  ranks  were 
rapidly  filled  up  by  the  brave  or  the  desperate  from 
surrounding  countries.  They  formed  a  confederacy  rather 
than  a  republic,  and  were  only  united  in  war,  for  which 
they  were  able  to  muster  collectively  sixty  thousand 
horse. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Sikhs  were  the  Rob  ilia 
Affghans,  a  cluster  of  petty  chieftainships,  whose  prince 
possessed  the  city  of  Delhi  with  the  surrounding  country, 
and  still  styled  himself  captain-general  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  paying  a  nominal  obedience  and  respect  to  the 
head  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  The  Rohillas,  being  almost 
all  soldiers,  were  able  to  muster  one  hundred  thousand 
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horse  and  as  many  foot ;  but  being  without  discipline,  and 
their  infantry  armed  chiefly  with  rockets,  to  frighten 
rather  than  hurt,  they  were  not  supjDosed  to  be  very 
formidable. 

To  the  eastward  of  these  tribes  was  a  small  govern- 
ment of  Patans,  bordering  on  the  territories  of  Oude, 
Allahabad,  and  Agra,  whose  prince  kept  a  standing 
force  of  two  or  three  thousand  horse,  which  he  had 
hitherto  made  available  for  his  defence  against  his  for- 
midable neighbours  by  the  simple  yet  singular  expedient 
of  regular  pay. 

Agra  and  its  extensive  territory  were  occupied  by  the 
Hindoo  nation  of  Jats,  who  appear,  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  Aurungzebe,  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  banditti. 
They  had  some  strong  fortresses,  and  nominally  an  army 
sixty  thousand  strong. 

Bordering  on  Allahabad  were  the  extensive  and  fertile 
countries  of  Bundelcund  and  Oude  ;  and  beyond  them 
the  British  possessions — Bengal,  Bahar,  and,  nominally, 
Orissa. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  Jats  was  another  Hindoo 
government,  able  to  raise  forty  thousand  men  ;  and  after 
them  Marwar,  Oodepoor,  and  various  other  Rajpoot 
states. 

The  dominions  of  the  Mahrattas  may  be  said  to  have 
extended  irregularly  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay,  occupying  a  great  j^ortion  of  Central  India. 

In  the  Deccan  the  chief  powers  were  Mahomed  Ali, 
the  soubahdar,  under  the  influence  and  control  of  the 
British ;  the  Nizam  of  Hydrabad,  with  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men;  and  the  adventurer,  Hyder  Ali,  in 
Mysore,  whose  history  we  shall  shortly  have  to  relate. 

Of  all  this  vast  country,  the  sole  spot  left  to  the 
emperor  was   the    united  districts  of   Korah  and  Alia- 
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habad.  At  the  latter  place  the  descendant  of  the  house 
of  Till) our  kept  the  semblance  of  a  court,  "  where,"  says 
Dow,  who  knew  him  personally,  "  a  few  ruined  omrahs, 
in  hopes  of  better  days  to  their  prince,  having  expended 
their  fortunes  in  his  service,  still  exist  the  ragged  pen- 
sioners of  his  poverty,  and  burden  his  gratitude  with 
their  presence." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FROM  THE  ACQUISITION    OF  BENGAL   BY  THE   ENGLISH  TO 
THE  PEACE  WITH  TIPPOO  IN  1784. 

During  the  struggle  between  the  English  and  French  in 
the  Peninsula,  it  became  a  pretty  general  opinion  among 
the  native  potentates,  that  their  own  success  in  the  univer- 
sal scramble  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Mohamedan 
dominion  would  very  much  depend  upon  the  suj^port  of 
one  or  other  of  those  nations.  The  triumph  of  the 
English,  therefore,  had  the  result  of  placing  the  Nabob 
of  the  Carnatic,  Mahomed  Ali,  so  completely  in  their 
power  that,  on  one  occasion  when  he  attempted  to  make 
terms,  he  was  peremptorily  told  by  the  Madras  president 
that  his  sole  part  was  to  listen  and  agree.  The 
Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan  was  by  that  time  dethroned 
and  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Ali ;  and  it  is  by  the 
title  of  the  latter,  Nizam,  that  this  dignity  is  hence- 
forward mentioned  by  Europeans.  Clive  was  not 
daunted  either  by  the  power  or  personal  vigour  of  the 
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usurper,  but  demanded  and  obtained  from  the  emperor 
a  grant  of  the  Circars,  which  connected  the  British 
dominions  on  the  eastern  coast  with  Bengal,  and  also 
the  freedom  of  the  Carnatic  from  the  nominal  sove- 
reignty of  the  soubahdar,  under  whom  their  own  nabob, 
Mahomed  Ali,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Mogul 
government,  was  a  subordinate  ruler. 

The  energy  of  the  presidency,  however,  was  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  supreme  government,  and  after  actually 
sending  to  take  possession  of  their  new  acquisitions,  they 
became  alarmed,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Nizam,  purchasing,  so  to  speak,  their  grant  and  leaguing 
with  him  for  their  defence.  This  drew  them  into  new 
hostilities  with  Hyder  Ali,  an  obscure  adventurer  who 
in  the  confusion  of  the  time  had  become  sovereign 
of  Mysore  ;  and  in  the  end  that  chief  contrived  to 
dissolve  the  alliance,  and  in  August  1767,  joining  his 
forces  with  those  of  the  Nizam,  he  commenced  incursions 
into  the  Carnatic.  This  struggle  was  ended  for  a  time 
by  a  decisive  battle  gained  by  the  Enghsh;  but,  in  1769, 
Hyder,  on  his  part,  making  his  appearance  suddenly 
before  Madras,  when  the  troops  were  far  distant, 
extorted  a  treaty  of  peace  from  the  fears  of  the  English, 
which  bound  both  parties  to  assist  the  other  with  troops 
in  case  of  emergency. 

But  the  English  were  now  about  to  be  plunged  into  a 
new  struggle,  and  one  of  a  most  vexatious  and  unex- 
pected kind.  Although  the  war  between  them  and  the 
French  had  been  terminated  in  India,  it  was  requisite 
that  the  peace  should  be  made  in  Europe  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  two  nations  should 
be  mutually  given  up,  and  that  the  ostensible  cause  of 
quarrel  should  be  removed  by  the  legitimate  sovereignty 
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of  the  French  Soubahclar  of  the  Deccan  and  the  English 
Nabob  of  the  Carnatic  being  acknowledged  by  both 
parties.  This  was  sufficiently  clear,  but  it  afforded  a 
pretext  for  the  interference  of  the  Crown  with  what  the 
Company  conceived  to  be  their  rights  ;  and  when  Sir 
John  Lindsay  was  sent  out  in  command  of  some  frigates 
"  to  give  countenance  and  protection  to  the  Com- 
pany's settlements  and  affairs,"  he  was  empowered,  by 
commission  under  the  great  seal,  not  only  to  see  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  carried  out,  but  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  arrangements  with  the  Indian 
sovereigns  in  general.  This  authority  was  conferred 
upon  him  without  the  Company  having  been  consulted 
at  all ;  and  when  the  plenipotentiary  arrived  at  Madras, 
great  was  the  indignation  of  the  president  and  council  at 
finding  themselves  to  all  important  intents  superseded. 

The  disputes  which  this  conflicting  authority  engen- 
dered were  carried  on  with  haughtiness  on  one  side  and 
obstinacy  on  the  other ;  and  Mahomed  Ali  was  not  long 
of  perceiving  that  the  Company  was  not  exactly  the 
omnipotent  body  he  had  taken  them  for,  but  really 
owned  a  superior.  The  consequence  was,  that  Sir  John 
Lindsay  and  the  nabob  formed  one  party,  and  the  pre- 
sident and  some  of  his  council  another,  and  that  ques- 
tions affecting  the  vital  interests  of  both  were  debated 
with  all  the  rancour  of  personal  animosity.  The  local 
government  at  length  gave  way  ;  and  after  supporting 
with  their  arms  the  nabob's  pretensions  in  Tanjore  and 
the  Marawars,  actually  pressed  forward  with  a  zeal  equal 
to  his  own  to  the  wanton  conquest  of  the  former  country, 
an  independent  Hindoo  state.  They  besieged  the  capital, 
and  on  the  17th  September,  1773,  carried  it  by  surprise, 
took  the  rajah  and  his  family  prisoners,  and  transferred 
the  kingdom  to  the  nabob. 
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The  affair,  however,  was  not  to  end  here.  The 
directors  at  home  were  indignant  at  so  flagrant  a  breach 
of  justice,  in  which  their  interest  was  not  consulted  to 
any  very  tempting  extent ;  and  they  removed  the  pre- 
sident from  his  office,  re-appointed  Pigot  (now  Lord 
Pigot)  in  his  stead,  and  gave  orders  for  the  immediate 
restoration  of  the  deposed  rajah.  The  struggle  with 
the  nabob  of  course  re-commenced,  who  used  threats, 
artifices,  and  entreaties  by  turns,  to  prevent  a  consum- 
mation which  subverted  the  one  grand  project  of  his  life. 
Some  of  the  council  sided  with  him,  being  bound  to  his 
interest  by  enormous  debts ;  others  took  part  with  the 
rajah ;  and  when  Lord  Pigot  returned  from  executing 
the  orders  of  the  directors  in  person,  he  found  a  scene  of 
anarchy  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  His  arrange- 
ment, however,  had  been  so  favourable  for  the  Com- 
pany.—  introducing  a  permanent  British  force  into 
Tanjore,  subsisted  by  a  large  annual  grant — that  there 
was  no  pretext  for  disagreement ;  but  on  the  next 
occasion  that  admitted  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  the 
president  was  in  a  minority,  and  the  rest  of  the  council, 
constituting  themselves  the  government,  actually  put  him 
into  confinement,  where  eventually  he  died. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  time  to  events 
of  equal  importance  that  were  in  progress  in  Bengal ; 
but  in  the  first  place  it  will  be  requisite  to  advert  to  the 
effect  which  the  English  career  in  India  produced  upon 
public  opinion  at  home,  and  the  reaction  of  that 
influence  upon  the  constitution  and  fortunes  of  the 
Company. 

The  Company  were  now  so  well  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment that  it  was  impossible  for  any  interference  in  their 
affairs  to  take  place  without  its  giving  rise  to  ample  dis- 
cussion ;  but  in  1769,  at  the  expiration  of  an  enactment 
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restricting  their  dividends  to  ten  per  centum,  they  felt  so 
much  anxiety  on  the  grand  question,  by  that  time  publicly 
ag-itated, — the  continuance  of  their  Indian  sovereignty, — 
that  they  preferred  negotiating  with  the  ministers  for  a 
temporary  arrangement.  It  was  determined,  therefore, 
that  they  should  hold  the  territorial  revenues  for  five  years 
longer,  paying  into  the  exchequer  400,000/.  a  year,  or  any 
smaller  sum  it  might  be  requisite  to  fix  upon  so  as  to  allow 
a  dividend  of  ten  per  centum  ;  while  they  were  at  liberty  to 
increase  the  dividend  to  the  extent  of  twelve  and  a  .half 
per  centum  if  the  revenues  permitted.  A  provision 
was  also  made  for  adding  to  the  loans  to  government 
after  the  payment  of  their  simple  contract  debts  and  the 
reduction  of  their  funded  debt.  This  shows  that  the 
nation  were  still  agog  after  the  "  treasures  of  India." 
They  must  have  known  that  the  Indian  presidencies 
were  frequently  unable  to  support  their  forces  otherwise 
than  by  downright  robbery  ;  and  they  might  have  con- 
sidered, that  a  country  which  had  just  come  through  the 
protracted  horrors  attending  the  downfall  of  the  Maho- 
medan  empire  could  not  well  be  rich.  But  neither  in- 
formation nor  reflection  was  of  any  avail.  They  had 
seen  individuals  returning  home  loaded  with  wealth,  and 
imagined  that  if  the  Company  collectively  only  managed 
their  afiairs  as  well  they  would  enjoy  the  same  good 
fortune. 

The  directors  on  their  part  were  not  less  unreasonable 
and  the  proprietors  not  less  greedy.  Despatch  after 
despatch  brought  them  intelligence  of  the  poverty  of 
their  Indian  governments,  the  increase  of  their  debts, 
and  the  actual  destitution  of  resources  which  stared  them 
in  the  face ;  yet,  with  an  extraordinary  recklessness,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  recent  act  to  raise  the  dividends, 
and  in  August,  1772,  they  were  compelled  to  intimate  to 
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the  minister  the  necessity  of  their  being  supported  by  a 
loan  of  at  least  one  million.  These  financial  difficulties 
brought  their  affairs  to  a  crisis,  and,  in  spite  of  their 
remonstrances,  a  radical  change  was  made  by  Parliament 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Company.  The  qualification  of 
a  proprietor  to  vote  for  the  appointment  of  a  director 
was  raised  from  5001.  to  1,000/.  Six  of  the  directors 
were  to  go  out  of  office  annually.  The  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa  was  vested  in  a 
governor-general  with  a  salary  of  25,000Z.  a  year,  and  four 
members  of  council  with  8,000Z.  a  year  each ;  and  this 
government  was  rendered  supreme  over  the  other  pre- 
sidencies. A  high  court  of  judicature  was  established 
at  Calcutta,  consisting  of  a  chief-justice  with  8,000/.  a 
year,  and  three  other  judges,  with  6,000Z.  a  year,  all 
appointed  by  the  crown.  The  first  governor-general 
and  council  were  nominated  by  Parliament  for  five 
years ;  after  which  the  appointment  was  to  rest  with  the 
directors  under  approbation  of  the  crown.  The  whole  of 
the  Company's  political,  civil,  military,  and  revenue 
correspondence  was  to  be  laid  before  the  ministry ;  the 
governor-general,  councillors,  and  judges  were  excluded 
from  commercial  pursuits ;  and  no  person  in  the  service 
either  of  the  King  or  Company  was  to  receive  presents. 
The  operation  of  such  enactments  as  related  to  the  home 
business  had  effect  from  the  1st  of  October,  1773,  and 
those  relating  to  the  foreign  from  the  1st  of  August, 
1774. 

In  the  year  1772,  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor  Shah 
Alum  to  take  possession  of  his  ancestral  throne  at  Delhi, 
gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  tragic  events  in  the  history 
of  India,  but  one  which  has  been  so  variously  represented 
by  various  writers,  that  the  truth  can  hardly  be  obtained. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  head  of  the  Rohilla  chiefs 
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held  Delhi  and  the  surrounding-  country  ostensibly  for 
the  fallen  government ;  and  it  was  against  him  the  em- 
peror, in  conjunction  with  the  Mahrattas,  who  had  been 
hovering  over  the  adjoining-  provinces  with  three  hundred 
thousand  horse,  and  whom  he  had  either  called  in,  or  who 
had  come  into  the  fray  uncalled-for,  directed  his  arms. 
The  Rohilla  was  of  course  overwhelmed  ;  but,  after  try- 
ing to  obtain  assistance  from  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  in 
vain,  although  a  treaty  had  been  entered  into  for  that 
purpose,  he  listened  in  desperation  to  overtures  now  made 
to  him  by  the  Mahrattas.  These  unscrupulous  depreda- 
tors turned  round  at  once  upon  their  late  ally,  and  under 
pretext  of  seeking  restitution  and  redress  for  the  Rohillas, 
followed  him  to  his  capital  and  seized  his  j^erson.  They 
extorted  from  him  a  grant  of  the  provinces  of  Korah  and 
Allahabad,  and  then  retired  from  the  scene.  Here  were 
two  provinces  in  the  market,  for  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  for  a  moment  of  restoring  them  to  the  emperor : 
although,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  not  delivered  up  at 
all  to  the  Mahrattas,  but  after  these  freebooters  had 
withdrawn  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  English  by 
the  imperial  deputy.  The  English,  however,  who  were 
by  this  time  the  power  which  turned  the  scale  in  every- 
thing, made  no  scruple  of  selling  their  aid  to  secure 
them  for  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  nor  afterwards  of  assisting 
that  prince  to  crush  the  Rohillas,  and  take  possession  of 
their  country.  They  even  took  advantage  of  the  pretext 
of  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  to  deprive 
him  of  the  twenty-six  lakhs  of  rupees  they  had  hitherto 
paid  him  out  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal.  The  sole  ex- 
cuse for  this  conduct  —  if  it  can  be  called  one  —  was 
pecuniary  necessity.  The  dewannee  had  turned  out  a 
failure ;  new  plans  were  only  in  progress  for  collecting 
the  revenue  in  a  more  efficient  manner ;  and,  in  the  mean 
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time,  it  was  necessary  to  live — it  was  necessary  to  keep  up 
an  expensive  establishment — it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
themselves  as  the  first  military  poAver  in  India,  or  sink 
into  the  position  of  banditti  on  that  smaller  scale  which 
is  neither  safe  nor  respectable.  The  crime  of  the  Ro- 
hillas  Avas  having  thrown  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  Mahrattas  in  a  moment  of  imminent  peril ;  but  when 
that  was  over,  they  had  repudiated  the  forced  connection, 
actually  joined  their  forces  to  those  of  the  Nabob  and  the 
English,  and  their  country  had  in  consequence  been  over- 
run with  fire  and  sword  by  their  late  allies.  Such  were 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  united  forces  of  Oude 
and  the  English  jDresidency  entered  the  Rohilla  territory, 
in  January,  1774.  On  the  23rd  a  pitched  battle  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  war. 

The  Rohillas,  driven  to  desperation,  exhibited  the  most 
heroical  valour.  Many  of  their  chiefs,  as  the  musketry 
roared,  and  the  fiery  rockets  hissed  through  the  air,  ad- 
vanced alone,  in  a  chivalrous  spirit  which  would  have 
been  recorded  with  admiration  by  Froissart,  and  pitched 
their  colours  between  the  two  armies  to  encourage  their 
men  to  follow.  But  all  was  unavailing.  The  deadly  fire 
of  the  Europeans  carried  the  day ;  and  the  nabob,  who 
had  held  back  during  the  fight,  followed  like  a  jackal 
after  the  lion  and  devoured  the  prey.  It  has  been  sought 
by  the  defenders  of  Hastings,  then  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral, to  palliate  the  horrors  that  followed,  but  the  official 
letters  on  the  subject  are  distinct.  A  j^art  of  the  popula- 
tion Avere  butchered  in  cold  blood  ;  a  part  fled  from  the 
devoted  country ;  and  the  rest,  wherever  the  devastation 
had  spread,  remained  coAvering  in  terror  or  despair  amidst 
the  smoking  ruins  of  their  huts  and  Adllages. 

The  supreme  power  recently  conferred  upon  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bengal  now  brought  them  into  collision  with 
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that  of  Bombay  ;  and  at  any  rate  the  affairs  of  the  latter 
presidency  assumed  at  this  time  sufficient  importance  to 
entitle  them  to  be  noticed  in  an  abstract  of  history.  The 
nominal  sovereign  of  the  Mahrattas  resided,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  state  jDuppet,  at  Sattarah,  but  the  real  centre 
of  power  was  the  council,  by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  Hindoos  surrounded  their  princes. 
The  president  of  this  council,  called  the  Peshwa,  was, 
according  to  usage,  a  Brahmin  ;  and,  by  a  not  less  regu- 
lar custom,  he  had  succeeded  in  usurping  the  chief  power 
of  the  state,  and  rendering  his  office  hereditary  in  his 
family.  His  court  was  at  Poonah,  and  he  was  as  much 
the  king  of  the  Mahrattas,  as  any  one  could  be  said  to  be 
of  such  a  congeries  of  banditti.  At  present,  however, 
there  was  a  disputed  succession  ;  the  council  was  divided 
against  its  head  ;  and  the  Bombay  government,  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  Salsette  and  Bassein,  which  they 
with  great  reason  coveted,  sided  with  the  latter. 

In  1778,  the  arrival  of  a  French  ship,  and  the  reception 
given  by  the  Mahratta  council  to  a  French  mission  added 
bitterness  to  the  disputes ;  and  at  length  a  British  expe- 
dition was  sent  against  Poonah  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  backing  their  ally,  the  Peshwa  Ragoba.  The  army, 
consisting  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  troops,  arrived 
within  sixteen  miles  of  their  destination  ;  and  then,  find- 
ing for  the  first  time  an  army  to  oppose  them,  and  being 
without  horse  to  protect  their  baggage,  and  with  only 
eighteen  days'  provisions,  they  commenced  their  retreat 
with  as  little  judgment  as  they  had  advanced.  They 
were  pursued  by  the  enemy,  who  eventually  dictated  a 
treaty,  by  which  Ragoba  was  given  up  to  their  mercy,  all 
recent  acquisitions  of  the  invaders  restored,  and  two 
English  hostages  placed  in  their  hands.  Ragoba,  how- 
ever, soon  after  made  his  escape  and  rejoined  the  English 
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at  Surat ;  and  the  treaty  being  repudiated  by  the  Supreme 
Government,  the  war  was  renewed,  and  the  Bombay 
army  being  recruited  from  Bengal  and  Madras,  the  cam- 
paign terminated  in  the  English  extending  their  posses- 
sions to  some  distance  along  the  coast  and  in  the  direction 
of  Poouah. 

The  position  of  the  English  in  India,  it  will  be  noted, 
was  by  this  time  entirely  changed.  They  had  at  first 
been  store-keepers  on  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula  and 
Bengal ;  then  zemindars,  or  landholders,  at  Calcutta ;  and 
in  the  Carnatic  possessors  of  territory  in  jaghire,  or  re- 
callable gift,  from  the  sovereign.  They  had  subsequently 
become  dewan  for  the  eastern  provinces,  with  all  the 
powers  of  government  which  belonged  to  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  and  paying  into  the  imperial  treasury  a 
fixed  sum  out  of  the  amount.  Now  in  the  supreme  pre- 
sidency they  were  masters,  without  even  the  affectation 
of  allegiance  to  the  Mogul ;  in  the  Carnatic  the  nominal 
prince  was  a  tool  in  their  hands ;  and  on  the  western 
coast,  while  interfering  in  the  Mahratta  disputes  as  a 
pretext  for  war,  they  were  in  reality  conquering  territory 
as  an  independent  power. 

In  1778,  intelligence  reached  India  of  a  new  war  be- 
tween France  and  England ;  but  this  was  no  longer  a 
circumstance  of  any  importance.  One  by  one  the  French 
posts  fell  before  the  English  arms,  and  Pondicherry  was 
a  second  time  taken  and  dismantled.  The  capture  of 
Mahe,  however, — their  last  little  settlement — had  impor- 
tant consequences ;  for,  being  in  some  degree  under  the 
protection  of  the  ruler  of  Mysore,  it  filled  the  measure  of 
that  prince's  resentment,  already  provoked  by  the  breach  of 
treaties.  His  troops  were  in  fact  officered  by  French- 
men, who,  doubtless,  added  their  wrath  to  his ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  Hyder  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
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Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  and  in  July,  1780,  invaded  tlie 
Carnatic  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  comprising  twenty  thousand  infantry  in  regular  bat- 
talions mostly  commanded  by  Europeans,  thirty  thousand 
cavalry,  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  managed  by  Eu- 
I'opeans,  and  a  small  body  of  Frenchmen. 

After  devastating  a  great  part  of  the  province,  Hyder 
appeared,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  before  Arcot 
the  capital  on  the  20th  of  August ;  w^hile  a  detachment  of 
his  troops  vras  ready  to  fall  upon  the  southern  Circars, 
and  the  northern  were  threatened  by  the  Mahrattas  from 
Berar.  On  the  Malabar  coast  he  had  united  some  of  his 
forces  with  those  of  the  Nairs,  and  the  British  possessions 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  were  thus  in 
danger  at  the  same  moment ;  while  it  was  understood  that 
a  naval  and  military  armament  from  France  might  be  ex- 
pected immediately.  In  the  mean  time  the  treasury  of 
the  presidency  was  empty  ;  the  troops  of  the  nabob  were 
deserting  every  day  for  want  of  pay  ;  and  the  only  other 
resource,  the  Rajah  ofTanjore,  had  been  reduced  to  abso- 
lute indigence  by  the  arms  of  the  one,  and  the  tyrannous 
exactions  of  the  other.  The  available  army  of  Madras 
amounted  to  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine  men, 
comprising  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-one 
European  infantry,  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  artil- 
lery, three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  sepoys, 
thirty-two  field  pieces,  four  heavy  cannon,  and  five 
mortars  ;  and  Colonel  Baillie,  with  a  detachment  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Europeans  and  two  thousand  sepoys, 
was  called  in  from  Guntoor. 

The  camp  was  determined  to  be  formed  at  Conjeveram, 

and  thither  Hyder,  with  his  son  Tippoo,  hastened  to  meet 

the     British.      Colonel    Baillie's    detachment    in    vain 

attempted  to  join,  although  recruited  by  a  force  from  the 

Q 
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main  body.  The  whole  might  of  the  Hindoo  army  was 
brought  against  them,  and  on  the  9th  of  September,  after 
performing  prodigies  of  valour,  in  which  sepoys  and 
Europeans  distinguished  themselves  alike,  they  were  either 
cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prisoner  to  a  man.  Their  devoted 
gallantry,  in  all  probability,  saved  Madras,  for  Hyder, 
instead  of  following  the  main  body  of  the  army,  which 
immediately  commenced  its  retreat,  proceeded  to  renew 
the  siege  of  Arcot. 

Sir  Eyre  Coote  at  length  arrived  with  reinforcements 
from  Bengal,  but  the  whole  army  amounted  only  to 
seven  thousand  men,  of  whom  no  more  than  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  were  Europeans.  This  little  force, 
however,  offered  battle,  and  in  vain,  to  the  immense 
army  of  Hyder  till  the  1st  of  July,  when  the  Sultan 
abandoned  his  usual  tactics  and  met  the  English  in  the 
field  on  their  road  to  Cuddalore.  He  was  defeated,  and 
retired  in  confusion  to  concentrate  his  forces  upon  Arcot. 
In  some  other  actions  of  less  note  the  English,  even 
when  successful,  suffered  so  severely  that  on  retiring  into 
cantonments  for  the  rainy  season  they  had  lost  one-third 
of  their  little  army. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1781,  Lord  Macartney  arrived 
at  Madras  as  governor  and  president  at  Fort  St.  George  ; 
and  after  in  vain  attempting,  both  with  Hyder  and  the 
Mahrattas,  to  negotiate  peace,  he  sent  an  expedition 
against  Negapatam,  the  fall  of  which  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  other  Dutch  possessions  both  on  the  coast 
and  in  Ceylon. 

In  the  following  February  an  English  fleet  lauded  one 
thousand  men  at  Calicut,  and  a  French  fleet  two  thou- 
sand men  at  Porto  Novo.  On  the  12th  of  April  an 
indecisive  engagement  took  place  between  the  two  fleets ; 
and  a  very  gallant  one,  but  without  important  results,  on 
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tlie  31st  of  August.  The  intelligence  had  previously 
arrived  of  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  having  been  made 
by  the  Supreme  Government  of  Bengal  with  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  but  Hyder,  after  amusing  the  English  for  a  time, 
persevered  in  the  war,  till  Madras  experienced  all  the 
horrors  of  famine  ;  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote  having  sailed  for 
Bengal  in  bad  health.  General  Stuart  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  army  with  provisions  only  for  a  few 
days,  and  with  pay  six  months  in  arrears.  Tippoo,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Hyder,  was  speedily  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  took  the  field  in  December  with  nine  hundred 
Europeans,  two  hundred  and  fifty  Topasses,  two  thousand 
French  sepoys,  and  many  scores  of  thousands  of  My- 
soreans ;  while  the  force  which  the  British  had  now  to 
oppose  to  him  amounted  only  to  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty- five  Europeans  and  eleven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty-five  Indians.  Tippoo,  however,  was 
recalled  into  Mysore  by  the  successes  of  the  English 
reinforcement  which  had  landed  at  Calicut,  and  after  he 
had  recaptured  their  acquisitions  and  forced  them  to 
surrender,  the  news  of  peace  between  France  and 
England  detached  his  French  allies;  and  on  the  11th 
March,  1784,  he  himself  signed  a  treaty  with  the  English 
drawn  up  on  the  principle  of  mutual  restoration  of 
conquests. 


Q  2 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FROM  1784  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  MAHRATTA  WAR  IN  1805. 

On  the  Bombay  side  the  Mahratta  war  was  recom- 
menced by  the  English  in  1781  with  some  spirit,  but 
only  partial  success.  The  Supreme  Government  was 
desirous  of  peace,  and  sent  the  terms  they  proposed  to 
the  Nizam,  the  Peshwa,  Sindia,  and  the  Poonah 
ministers;  but  still  they  were  desirous  that  hostilities 
should  not  be  relaxed  till  an  answer  was  obtained.  The 
army  accordingly  advanced  to  the  reduction  of  Bassein, 
which  they  forced  to  yield  at  discretion,  and  marched  up 
the  ghauts  towards  the  Mahratta  capital.  Here  they 
received  a  definitive  answer  declining  the  projDOsals, — for, 
in  fact,  a  confederacy  was  at  that  moment  negotiating 
among  all  the  principal  powers  both  of  the  Deccan  and 
Central  India  against  the  English  ;  and  finding  tlieir 
position  untenable,  they  marched  back  again,  harassed 
by  the  Mahratta  troops  hanging  on  their  rear. 
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On  the  Bengal  side  of  the  Mahrattas,  also,  the  contest 
was  carried  on  and  with  better  effect.  The  principal 
Mahratta  powers  in  Central  India  were  the  Gaekwars  in 
Guzerat,  who,  being  adherents  of  Ragoba,  were  for  the 
present  allies  of  the  English  ;  to  the  eastward  of  his 
territory,  Holkar  ;  more  eastward  still  the  Rajah  of 
Berar ;  and,  extending  to  the  north  and  north-east, 
the  dominions  of  Sindia.  In  1780  the  war  had  been 
carried  into  Sindia's  country  by  Captain  Poi^ham,  who 
performed,  with  a  very  small  force,  the  magnificent 
exploit  of  capturing  the  fortress  of  Gwalior ;  and  now 
a  feat  as  remarkable  saved  the  British  force  when  in 
utter  extremity,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  and  their  sup- 
plies cut  off  by  a  large  army.  Tliis  was  the  surprise  of 
Sindia's  camp  in  the  nighttime,  terminating  in  the  flight 
of  the  enemy  and  the  capture  of  guns,  elephants,  and 
ammunition.  Still,  the  English  troops,  although  able  to 
maintain  their  position,  were  too  few  to  follow  up  this 
success,  or  even  to  intimidate  Holkar,  the  neighbour  of 
Sindia  on  the  Bombay  side,  from  marching  against  that 
presidency ;  but  the  want  of  supplies  was  severely  felt  by 
their  opponents  as  well  as  themselves,  and  this  eventually 
led  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  This  treaty  with  Sindia  paved 
the  way  for  a  general  peace  with  the  Mahrattas,  on 
the  17th  of  May,  1781,  negotiated  by  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment on  very  humiliating  terms  for  the  English,  who 
agreed  to  give  up  all  their  conquests,  even  Baroach  and 
Bassein. 

A  singular  circumstance  now  occurred  which  exhibits 
the  prodigious  pitch  of  audacity  at  which  the  English 
had  arrived.  A  tribute  had  been  imposed  upon  a  native 
prince,  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  a  large  and  important 
dependency  of  Oude,  the  legality  of  which  was  disputed 
and   its  payment  delayed.     It  was  nothing  new  that  the 
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Bengal  government,  in  desjjeration  for  want  of  funds, 
and  the  pay  of  the  troops  many  months  in  arrear,  should 
insist  upon  having  the  money,  right  or  wrong ;  but 
instead  of  sending,  as  usual,  an  army  to  collect  it, 
Hastings,  the  Governor-General,  thought  fit  to  proceed 
in  person  to  the  ancient  and  populous  capital,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  with  a  few  hundred 
troops  more  for  a  retinue  than  protection,  and  there  he 
very  coolly  put  the  prince  under  arrest.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  citizens  rose  up  like  one  man,  and  mas- 
sacred at  a  blow  two  companies  of  sepoys  who  guarded 
the  prisoner ;  while  Mr.  Hastings,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  made  his  retreat  to  Chunar.  The  end  of  this 
affair  was  that  the  rajah  was  deposed,  and  his  successor 
reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  subserviency  to  the  Com- 
pany. Hastings,  however,  gained  nothing  but  odium  by 
the  adventure,  for  the  treasure  found,  amounting  to  a 
considerable  sum,  notwithstanding  his  remonstrances, 
was  confiscated  by  the  troops,  both  officers  and  men, 
for  their  own  behoof 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  here  that  a  change  was 
introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1784,  including  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Control.  Such  alterations,  together  with  the  alleged 
crimes  of  Hastings,  and  the  various  disputes  of  the 
presidential  governments,  will  be  alluded  to  more  spe- 
cially in  another  place,  the  present  being  a  Book  of 
action,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  track  the  movement 
of  British  power  in  India. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  English  owed  their  advance- 
ment in  eastern  India  to  the  divisions  among  the  native 
princes,  and  their  utter  inability  to  depend  upon  the  aid 
of  each  other ;  and  in  the  south  this  fatal  disorganization 
was  still    more    obvious.     The  Mahomedan  Nizam,  for- 
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merly  a  viceroy  of  the  Mogul  government,  was  then  in 
the  midst  of  two  powers,  the  Mahrattas  on  one  hand 
and  the  Prince  of  Mysore  on  the  other,  who  were 
also  irreconcilable  enemies  of  each  other ;  while  the 
English,  on  the  east  at  Madras  and  on  the  west  at 
Bombay,  were  ready  to  fling  their  weight  into  whichever 
scale  their  own  interest  might  dictate.  The  Mahrattas 
had  felt  too  frequently  the  arms  of  these  formidable 
strangers  to  plume  themselves  too  much  even  on  tlie  late 
treaty ;  the  Nizam  depended  mainly  upon  them  for 
protection  from  the  two  other  powers ;  and  Tippoo  alone, 
conscious  of  his  own  resources,  and  his  dominions  stretch- 
ing almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  pursued  his 
own  schemes  without  fear  or  hesitation.  His  proceedings 
among  the  little  states  to  the  south  of  his  dominions  were 
not  long  in  exciting  the  displeasure  of  the  English ;  and 
the  war  which  the  Supreme  Government  determined 
upon  waging  was  only  delayed  for  a  time  by  the  pacific 
policy  of  the  President  of  Madras.  All  things  at  length 
were  ready.  An  alliance  against  Mysore  was  formed 
with  little  difficulty  by  the  English  with  the  Nizam  and  the 
Mahrattas;  and,  in  1790,  the  Madras  army,  with  hardly 
any  opposition,  forced  a  chain  of  posts  within  the 
enemy's  country,  and  thus  concentrated  itself  at  Coim- 
batore.  All  the  gains,  however,  were  immediately  lost, 
and  the  campaign  closed  without  efiect ;  although,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Bombay  forces  took  pos- 
session without  difficulty  of  the  whole  of  Tippoo's  pos- 
sessions on  the  Malabar  coast. 

The  next  campaign  was  undertaken  by  the  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  person,  and  it  was  signalized 
almost  at  the  outset  by  the  gallant  capture  of  Bangalore 
on  the  21st  of  March,  1791.  It  was  then  intended  to 
proceed   to   the    siege  of  Seringapatam,   the    capital    of 
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Mysore,  and  the  Bombay  general,  Abercroinby,  was 
ordered  to  join  his  force  for  the  purpose.  The  junction, 
however,  was  not  effected,  although  both  armies  had 
approached  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  place  of 
attack.  The  total  failure  of  carriage  and  every  other 
appliance  necessary  for  war,  compelled  Cornwallis  to  fall 
back  upon  Bangalore. 

The  Nizam's  forces,  in  the  mean  time,  had  done  some- 
thing, although  not  much,  to  show  that  he  was  in  earnest ; 
the  Mahrattas,  under  one  of  the  Poonah  chiefs,  had  wrested 
a  valuable  country  from  Tippoo  ;  and  the  English  army, 
receiving  an  abundant  store  of  supplies  and  money  from 
Madras,  commenced  a  series  of  operations  in  the  autumn 
of  1791,  w^hich,  although  forming  merely  a  line  of  com- 
munication for  the  ultimate  business  of  the  war,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  its  success  by  raising  still  higher  the 
character  of  the  nation  for  the  most  daring  valour.  The 
posts  of  the  enemy  they  attacked  were  perched  on  those 
mountain  rocks  which  form  the  fortresses  of  the  Indian 
chiefs,  and  w  here  the  fortifications  of  men  seem  merely  a 
completion  of  the  defences  of  nature.  One  of  these, 
Savendroog,  or  the  Fort  of  Death,  rising  grimly  amidst 
a  congeries  of  hills  and  noxious  woods,  expired  so  pesti- 
lential a  breath  against  its  enemies,  that  Tippoo  chuckled 
with  savage  joy  when  he  heard  of  the  siege,  at  which  one 
half,  he  said,  of  the  English  army  would  be  destroyed  by 
sickness  and  the  other  by  the  sword.  A  breach,  how- 
ever, was  made  in  the  w^alls  in  three  days,  and  the 
storming  party,  scrambling  up  the  dreadful  rock,  poured 
upon  the  point  of  attack,  while  the  band  of  the  52nd 
regiment  helow  •played  ^^  Brito7is,  strike  home  f  "  Success 
was  doubtful  for  a  moment,  as  the  garrison  swarmed 
down  to  drive  the  invaders  over  the  precipice ;  but 
nothing  could  withstand  the  impetus  of  the  latter.     They 
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entered  barrier  after  barrier,  side  by  side  with  its  de- 
fenders, some  of  whom  fled,  some  died  in  harness,  and 
some  were  driven  over  the  perpendicular  rocks. 

The  siege  of  Seringapatam,  however,  was  at  once  the 
principal  and  the  closing  event  of  the  war;  and  Lord 
Cornwallis  is  allowed  by  military  authorities  to  have 
exhibited  consummate  skill  in  his  arrangements  for  this 
undertaking.  The  fortress  is  situated  in  the  western 
angle  of  an  island  in  the  Cavery,  about  four  miles  long 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  broad  ;  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  between  it  and  the  strong  and  prickly  hedge 
which,  as  is  usual  in  India,  formed  the  outer  and  distant 
rampart,  Tippoo  lay  encamped,  with  five  thousand 
cavalry  and  fifty  thousand  infantry.  This  enclosure, 
besides  its  natural  strength,  was  defended  by  six  large 
redoubts,  and  a  numerous  field  train  of  artillery  ; 
while  beyond  it  the  island  with  its  redoubts,  batteries, 
and  entrenchments,  and  beyond  that  again  the  for- 
tress, offered,  it  might  seem,  a  secure  retreat  for  the 
army  if  beaten  from  the  outworks.  The  Madras  army 
was  alone  in  the  attack  (although  the  forces  of  the 
Nizam  and  those  of  one  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  were 
close  in  the  rear),  for  the  Bombay  troops  could  not  join 
in  time.  In  the  night  of  the  6th  of  February,  1792,  the 
Mysore  lines  were  stormed  in  three  columns,  and  carried 
after  a  determined  resistance ;  the  centre  column  under 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  person  penetrating  into  the  island. 
On  the  8th  the  enemy  were  all  driven  into  the  fort ;  on 
the  16th  the  Bombay  army  joined;  and  on  the  24th,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  the  troops,  it  was  announced 
that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  Tippoo. 
The  terms  were,  that  he  should  cede  one  half  of  his 
territories  to  the  allies,  pay  three  crores  and  thirty  lakhs 
of  rupees,  and  give  up  his  three  eldest  sons  as  hostages. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  pause  for  an  instant  in  this  headlong 
narrative  of  blood,  to  note  that  the  pain  felt  in  the  harem 
on  parting  with  the  two  youngest  boys,  of  eight  and  ten 
years  of  age,  occasioned  some  delay.  When  at  length  the 
guard  of  honour  which  attended  them  had  arrived  at  Lord 
Cornwallis's  tent,  and  the  hostages  descended  from  the 
elephants,  the  British  chief  was  told  by  the  head  vakeel 
in  presenting  them,  that  "  they  must  now  look  up  to  him 
as  a  father ;"  and  when  his  lordship  answered  kindly,  the 
sudden  brightness  which  rose  into  the  faces  of  the  boys, 
in  the  midst  of  the  grave  dignity  of  oriental  decorum, 
moved  with  compassion  even  spectators  whose  hands 
were  yet  moist  with  blood. 

This  victory  may  serve  to  mark  the  period  when  the 
conquest  of  India  was  no  longer  the  business  of  a  com- 
pany of  merchants,  sometimes  assisted  by  the  Goverment 
with  troops,  and  sometimes  left  to  their  own  resources. 
The  British  Crown  had  now  virtually  taken  up  the 
game ;  its  own  officer  was  at  the  head  of  the  Indian 
dominions  ;  and  while  stimulating  the  Company  to  go  on 
in  its  career  even  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  it  assisted 
them  with  funds  when  these  were  absolutely  necessary. 

After  the  peace  with  Tippoo,  the  Mahrattas  were  not 
long  of  pouncing  upon  their  late  ally,  the  Nizam ;  and 
the  system  of  that  extraordinary  people  never  suffered 
them  to  be  at  any  loss  for  a  pretext  for  war.  When 
they  first  rose  up  against  the  Mogul  government,  in  the 
combined  character  of  freebooters  and  insurgents,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  imposing  a  chout  upon  all  the 
countries  they  spared,  and  this  came  to  be  fixed  at  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  revenue.  The  chout,  however,  was 
rarely  paid,  except  when  collected  by  an  army,  and  even 
then  it  was  easy  to  disagree  and  fight  about  the  amount. 
The  Nizam  had  been  a  defaulter  for  some  years,  and  he 
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probably  flattered  himself  that,  by  means  of  his  Euro- 
joean  alliance,  he  might  get  rid  of  the  tax  altogether  ; 
but,  when  threatened  by  the  Mahrattas,  the  English, 
who  were  now  governed  by  the  pacific  policy  of  Sir  John 
Shore,  refused  to  interfere,  and  the  consequence  was  a 
brief  war,  from  which  he  escaped  only  by  acknowledging 
his  former  debts,  incurring  new  ones,  and  giving  up  both 
money  and  territory  to  a  considerable  amount.  This 
sickened  the  Nizam  of  the  British  alliance  ;  he  sent 
away  their  troops  who  lived  upon  him  in  peace  and 
would  not  aid  him  in  war  ;  and  he  increased  his  standing 
force,  commanded  by  French  officers,  to  an  extent  which 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  government  of  Madras.  Such 
conduct  was  the  more  irritating,  as  his  debt  to  the 
English  was  growing  heavier  every  day,  and  from  his 
tyranny  and  misgovernment  every  day  more  hopeless. 
Even  at  this  comparatively  early  period  of  our  Indian 
domination,  the  cruelty  and  impolicy  were  manifest  of 
our  interference  with  native  governments  in  any  way 
short  of  entire  subversion.  Both  the  Carnatic  and  Oude 
were  ruined  by  our  support  of  the  Prince ;  for  our 
alliance  was  with  him,  not  with  the  People,  and  ex- 
actions, which  before  were  limited  by  his  fears,  now 
became  as  unbounded  as  the  united  power  of  himself  and 
his  European  allies.  Of  Oude  a  disputed  succession 
^ave  the  English  more  hold  than  ever  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1798  a  new  nabob  was  appointed  by  their 
influence,  who  paid  dearly  both  in  purse  and  liberty  for 
his  elevation. 

The  Nizam's  affairs  were  bettered  for  a  time  by  a 
disputed  succession  at  Poonah,  some  of  the  Mahratta 
chiefs  thinking  it  expedient  to  court  his  favour, — but 
when  fears  of  a  new  war  with  Tippoo  induced  the 
English  to  insist  upon  his  choosing  between  the  French 
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and  them,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  his  officers, 
who  were  arrested  and  delivered  up  to  their  rivals. 
Tippoo  was  understood  to  be  negotiating  with  France, 
and  as  the  Euroj^ean  war  between  that  country  and 
England  was  now  at  its  height,  the  Governor-General 
was  proportionably  alarmed.  The  Mysorean  sultan, 
however,  would  plead  guilty  to  no  hostile  intentions ;  and 
after  demanding  in  vain  the  surrender  of  his  French 
officers,  the  cession  of  his  maritime  coast,  and  various 
other  submissions,  the  English  at  length  determined 
upon  taking  the  initiative  in  a  war  which  they  felt 
or  feigned  to  be  inevitable,  and  marched  against  this 
ruined  prince,  so  lately  despoiled  of  half  his  dominions, 
the  most  complete  and  powerful  army  they  had  ever  yet 
sent  to  the  field  in  India. 

At  Velore  the  forces  mustered  at  least  thirty-three 
thousand  men,  including  four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-one  Europeans,  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-five  cavalry,  and  the  wliole  of  the  British 
detachment  serving  with  the  Nizam,  six  thousand  five 
hundred  strong.  At  Cannanore,  on  the  western  coast, 
the  troops  numbered  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty,  including  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven- 
teen Europeans  ;  and  a  considerable  additional  force  was 
ordered  to  join  the  commander-in-chief  from  the  southern 
Carnatic  and  Mysore.  Tipjjoo  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
march  of  the  Bombay  detachment  under  General 
Stewart,  but  without  success  ;  and  he  then  hastened  to 
encounter  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  sustained  a 
signal  defeat  at  Malvilly,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1799. 
His  purpose  now  was  to  hang  upon  their  rear  on  their 
further  march  to  Seringapatam,  and  watch  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  engaging.  But  he  was  again  disap- 
pointed.  The  British  army  crossed  the  Cavery  at  Sosilla, 
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while  Tippoo  was  looking  for  them  in  another  direction. 
The  unfortunate  prince  was  disheartened  by  these  re- 
peated disasters ;  he  received  the  last  as  an  omen  of  his 
fate ;  and  he  and  his  friends  proceeded  to  the  capital,  not 
hoping  for  life,  but  determined  to  die,  and  bathed  in 
tears.  Nor  was  the  presentiment  vain.  The  siege  of 
Seringapatam  was  commenced,  and  notwithstanding- 
some  vain  attempts  at  negotiation  made  by  the  Sultan, 
the  united  army  (for  the  Bombay  forces  had  now  joined), 
succeeded  in  effecting  an  imperfect  breach  on  the  western 
angle  of  the  fort,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  the  assault  took 
place.  The  time  chosen  was  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  and 
the  men  issuing  from  the  trenches  at  an  hour  when  both 
war  and  business  are  suspended  in  all  intertropical  coun- 
tries, moved  under  a  tremendous  fire  through  the  wide 
and  rocky  river,  and  stormed  the  hardly  practicable 
breach  in  the  face  of  a  host  of  enemies. 

The  British  flag  was  soon  planted  on  the  summit  of 
the  breach;  but  the  daring  adventurers  had  yet  a  deep 
ditch  to  cross  between  the  outer  and  inner  ramjjarts,  and 
every  inch  of  their  way  was  disputed  by  the  garrison, 
among  whom  the  prince  fought  and  fired  like  a  common 
soldier.  The  Mysoreans  at  length  broke  and  fled ;  a 
portion  of  the  assailants  gained  the  inner  fort ;  and 
Tippoo,  in  attempting  to  enter,  was  entangled  among  a 
crowd  of  fugitives  from  within  and  without  who  blocked 
up  the  gateway,  and  brought  down  by  a  chance  shot.  A 
British  soldier,  in  passing,  clutched  his  glittering  sword- 
belt,  and  the  Sultan,  writhing  up,  made  a  cut  at  him  with 
his  sword,  whereupon  the  man  shot  him  dead  upon  the 
spot.  Thus  fell  a  prince  to  whom,  under  more  favourable 
circumstances,  might  have  been  awarded  the  praises  of 
History.  His  dominions,  at  their  late  partition,  were 
found  in  a  better  condition  than  any  state  in  India,  not 
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excepting  the  Company's  possessions.  Severe  even  to 
cruelty,  he  was  yet  beloved  to  enthusiasm  by  his  friends 
and  dependents  ;  and  his  personal  courage  was  only  neu- 
tralized by  the  sloth,  luxury,  and  blind  favouritism  which 
in  so  many  cases  prove  the  destruction  of  an  eastern 
tyrant. 

The  enormous  wealth  attributed  to  Tippoo  was  found 
to  amount  only  to  640,000/.  in  money,  and  36O,000Z.  in 
jewels,  which  was  distributed  to  the  conquering  army. 
His  remaining  dominions  were  unequally  apportioned 
among  the  three  allied  powers,  so  as  to  leave  the  English 
an  uninterrupted  territory  from  the  Company's  pos- 
sessions on  the  western  coast  to  those  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  to  place  in  their  hands  Seringapatam  and 
other  places  of  strength.  But  in  order  to  preserve 
appearances,  a  portion  of  Mysore  Proper  was  reserved  as 
a  rajahship  for  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the 
country  ;  although  care  was  taken  that  this  new  state 
should  be  firmly  wedded  to  the  protection  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  surrounded  by  their  dominions.  Having 
settled  this  point  satisfactorily,  the  English  entered  into 
a  still  firmer  alliance  with  the  Nizam,  whose  country 
served  as  a  barrier  between  them  and  the  Mahrattas  ; 
and  actually  contrived  to  obtain  from  him,  in  lieu  of  a 
subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of  troops,  the  Avhole  of  his 
share  of  the  Mysorean  territory  whether  acquired  now 
or  by  the  partition  of  1792.  They  offered  an  alliance, 
also,  to  the  Peshwa  ;  but  that  prince,  so  far  from  accept- 
ing it,  declined  receiving  the  share  allotted  to  him  of 
Tippoo's  spoil,  which  was  accordingly  divided  between 
them  and  the  Nizam. 

The  eastern  presidency  continued  still  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  affairs  of  Oude.  In  1799  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  throne,  who  lived  at  Benares,  under  a  sort 
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of  honourable  surveillance,  one  day  in  a  transport  of 
passion  made  a  blow  with  his  sword  at  the  British 
resident,  and  his  attendants  therefore  murdered  that 
gentleman  and  several  others.  The  ex-vizier  fled,  and 
mustered  an  army  of  several  thousand  men ;  but  after 
some  partial  conflicts  with  the  British  he  was  betrayed 
into  their  hands — the  old  story  ! — by  a  native  prince. 
This  outbreak  occasioned  so  much  alarm  in  Oude  that 
the  Governor-General  thought  it  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  obtaining  a  further  share  of  power  in  that  state, 
by  the  institution  of  an  increased  and  permanent  British 
force.  The  reigning  nabob,  however,  was  restive ;  and 
it  was  determined,  since  no  treaty  could  be  obtained, 
simply  to  send  the  troops  and  demand  the  subsidy ; 
when  the  prince  suddenly  announced  his  intention  of 
resigning  the  cares  of  government.  This  was  all  the  go- 
vernor wanted,  and  more  than  he  had  hoped  ;  but  a  trifling 
misconception  arose  between  the  two  parties, — the  nabob 
intending  to  resign  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  the  governor 
urging  that  it  was  his  duty  to  resign  in  favour  of  the 
Company  !  In  vain  the  prince  reminded  his  Protector 
that  the  crown  had  been  in  his  family  for  a  hundred 
years ;  and  at  length  when  he  found  remonstrance  was 
of  no  avail,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  resignation,  disbanded 
his  own  troops,  received  those  of  the  English  instead, 
and  paid  slowly  and  grudgingly  the  subsidy.  This  slow- 
ness was  inconvenient.  The  collection  of  the  necessary 
revenue  must  no  longer  be  left  in  the  uncertainty  inse- 
parable from  its  remaining  in  such  incompetent  hands  ; 
and  it  was  considered  fitting  that  the  nabob  should  make 
a  cession  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  dominions,  so  that 
the  sum  might  be  collected  by  those  for  whom  it  was 
destined.  The  struggles  of  the  royal  puppet  were 
unavailing ;    and  when  he   endeavoured  to  stipulate  for 
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the  indei^enclent  government  of  tlie  remaining-  part  of  the 
territory,  he  was  told  distinctly  that  it  must  be  under  the 
military  government  of  the  English,  as  well  as  the  rest. 
His  last  stipulation,  and  the  only  one  agreed  to,  was,  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  revert  to  the  plan  of  resigna- 
tion, place  his  son  on  the  mock  musnud,  and  set  out  him- 
self on  a  pilgrimage,  so  that  he  might  not  be  subjected  to 
the  shame  of  showing  his  face  to  the  people. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  before  these  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings were  resorted  to  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
absolute  ruin,  and  we  have  already  explained  the  cause — 
the  interference  of  the  British  by  their  selfish  but  sin- 
gularly impolitic  treaties ;  a  cause  which  remains  in 
full  operation  in  various  other  parts  of  India  up  to  the 
present  day.  It  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  who  was  then  the  Governor-General,  that  he 
did  not  make  but  find  the  connection  which  existed  with 
Oude ;  and  that  it  was  above  all  things  his  duty,  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  dependent  states  themselves,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  English  against  the  formidable  power  of 
the  Mahrattas. 

At  this  time  (in  the  year  1802)  the  Nabob  of  Fur- 
ruckabad,  a  small  state  on  the  north-western  frontier  of 
Oude,  and  dependent  upon  it,  was  deposed  on  a  similar 
principle,  although  with  a  different  pretext,  and  his 
dominions  taken  possession  of  by  the  English.  These 
proceedings  gave  rise  to  some  insubordination  among 
the  zemindars,  who  were  duly  jjunished  by  a  militaiy 
force. 

In  1800  the  Nabob  of  Surat,  who  had  fallen  into 
arrears  with  the  Englisli,  was  deposed  with  so  little 
trouble  or  ceremony  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  circumstance  here  ;  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore  shared  the  same  fate.     The  Nabob  of 
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Arcot  had  been  so  long  the  creature  of  their  sufferance 
that  the  only  wonder  is  his  having  been  allowed  so  long 
to  enjoy  and  mismanage  the  powers  of  government. 
His  time,  however,  was  now  come ;  and  it  so  happened 
that  the  life  of  the  individual  then  holding  the  dignity 
was  cut  short  by  disease,  at  nearly  the  same  moment 
when  he  was  deposed  from  the  sovereignty. 

It  will  perhaps  be  sufficiently  clear  to  the  intelligent 
reader,  without  further  illustration,  that  these  and  other 
similar  measures  of  the  English  are  quite  unsusceptible 
of  defence,  except  on  the  score  of  jjolitical  necessity^ 
Having  once  been  forced  into  collision  with  the  native 
powers  in  Bengal,  and  seduced  into  it  in  the  Peninsula 
by  their  rivalry  with  the  French,  they  were  no  longer  in 
a  position  to  act  upon  abstract  principles.  Their  pro- 
gress may  have  been  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the 
character  of  individual  governors,  but  it  was  certain.  In 
the  convulsed  state  of  India  they  could  no  more  remain 
safely  and  steadily  as  the  dewan  of  Bengal  than  as  a 
zemindar  under  the  nabob.  Their  single  chance  of 
existence  was  in  the  onward  movement ;  and  it  is  only 
to  be  lamented  that  since  they  were  under  this  fatality, 
their  motions,  owing  at  once  to  the  jealousies  of  the 
nation  at  home  and  their  own  deference  to  appearances, 
were  throughout  so  indecisive  and  contradictory.  To  with- 
draw from  a  scene  in  which  they  found  they  could  arrive 
at  greatness  only  through  blood  and  rapine  would  have 
been  well ;  to  determine  to  give  peace  to  India  by  estab- 
lishing on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  despotism  a  just  and 
paternal  government,  would  perhaps  have  been  better; 
but  to  do,  as  was  the  plan  they  adopted,  neither  one  nor 
other  was  to  prolong  the  anarchy  of  the  unhappy  coun- 
try, and  throw  around  their  own  proceedings  an  air  of 
repulsive  selfishness. 
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At  the  beginning  of  tlie  century,  it  had  at  length 
become  their  jDolicy,  as  we  have  seen,  with  regard  to  a 
certain  class  of  native  potentates,  to  depose  the  sovereign 
from  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority,  while  retain- 
ing him  in  the  character  of  a  titled  pensioner  upon  their 
bountv  ;  but  with  another  class  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  military  power,  leaving  the  princes  to  mismanage  the 
government  and  oppress  the  people  as  they  thought 
proper.  The  Nizam  was  already  in  this  state  of  mingled 
bondage  and  independence  ;  and  a  civil  war  which  now 
broke  out  among  the  Mahrattas  seemed  to  offer  a 
favourable  ojoportunity  for  extending  the  system  to  the 
dominions  both  of  the  Peshwa  and  Sindia.  The  negotia- 
tion, however,  failed  ;  till  Holkar,  the  belligerent  chief, 
presented  himself  with  a  large  army  in  the  vicinity  of 
Poonah,  and  was  met  by  that  of  Sindia,  ostensibly  on 
the  part  of  the  Peshwa,  but  really  on  his  own.  The 
nominal  head  of  the  nation  now  saw  clearly  that  which- 
ever side  gained  he,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
English,  was  lost ;  and  he  at  once  came  into  the  plans  of 
the  Governor-General,  subsidizing  permanently  a  large 
British  force,  and  ceding  territory  for  its  support.  The 
treaty  to  this  effect,  which  had  important  consequences, 
is  known  in  history  as  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  where  it 
was  eventually  concluded.  The  battle  was  fought,  and 
won  by  Holkar  ;  and  the  Peshwa,  flying  to  the  fortress  of 
Mhar,  was  held  to  have  abdicated,  and  the  conquering 
chief  set  up  a  new  sovereign  at  Poonah  and  administered 
affairs  in  his  name. 

After  some  vain  attempts  to  bring  Sindia  into  the 
same  kind  of  alliance,  the  English  prepared  to  reinstate 
the  Peshwa,  and  a  considerable  army  was  concentrated 
at  Hurryhur,  on  the  Mysore  frontier,  from  which  a  large 
detachment,  under  the  command  of  General  Wellesley, 
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proceeding  to  Poonah  conducted  the  prince  in  peaceful 
triumph  into  his  capital  on  the  7th  of  May,  1803. 

Sindia  being  still  not  only  obdurate,  but  exhibiting 
evidences  of  a  hostile  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
war  was  now  determined  upon  with  the  only  formidable 
foes  remaining',  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  preparations 
were  made  upon  a  scale  hitherto  unattempted  by  the 
English  in  India.  Its  chief  objects  were  to  conquer  the 
dominions  of  Sindia  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  ;  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Mogul's  person  and  his  nominal 
authority,  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Mah- 
ratta chiefs  since  the  Rohilla  war;  and  to  establish 
securely  as  subsidiary  states  the  governments  of  the 
!Nizam,  the  Pesliwa,  and  Gaekwar. 

The  northern  army,  under  General  Lake,  marched 
from  Cawnpore  on  the  7th  of  August.  Their  first  suc- 
cess was  the  capture  of  the  fort  of  Alighur,  under 
circumstances  of  difficulty  which  would  have  amounted 
to  impossibility  Avitli  any  other  than  British  troops.  This 
place  was  the  residence  of  Perron  one  of  the  French 
generals  of  Sindia  ;  Avho  in  a  few  days  after  quitted  the 
service  in  disgust,  but  without  any  circumstance  of 
dishonour.  On  the  4th  of  September  a  French  officer 
attacked  five  companies  of  English  sepoys  and  compelled 
them  to  capitulate  ;  but  the  nest  affair  of  importance  was 
a  field  battle  fought  on  the  11th  near  Delhi,  in  which  the 
Mahrattas,  commanded  by  a  French  general,  were 
vanquished  and  put  to  flight.  The  result  of  this  was, 
that  in  a  few  days  after  the  general  and  some  other 
officers  of  the  same  nation  surrendered,  and  General 
Lake  then  waited  upon  the  now  aged  emperor,  Shah 
Alum,  with  many  professions  of  delivering  him  from  his 
foreign  thrall, — professions  which  were  shortly  after  ful- 
filled by  making  him  the  nominal  sovereign  of  the  city 
R  2 
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and  its  environ?,  with  a  British  resident  as  viceroy  over 
him.  On  the  1 7th  of  September  Agra  capitulated  ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  November  the  battle  of  Laswarree  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  Sindia's  army,  and  placed  the 
whole  of  his  Jumna  territories  in  the  hands  of  the 
Eng-lish. 

In  the  south  General  Wellesley  was  not  less  successful. 
On  the  12th  of  August  he  captured  the  fort  of  Alimed- 
nuggur,  and  on  the  23rd  of  September  fought  the  dread- 
ful battle  of  Assaye,  in  which  nearly  one-half  of  his  little 
army  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  A  detachment  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Stephenson  (which  had  not  been  able  to  join 
in  time  for  the  battle)  captured  BoorhamjDore  and 
Asseerghur,  the  latter  termed  the  Key  of  the  Deccan  ; 
and  joining  the  main  body  on  the  29th  of  November,  the 
united  force  attacked  and  vanquished  the  Mahrattas  on 
the  field  of  Argaum,  and  carried  by  storm  the  strong 
fortress  of  Garailghur.  With  equal  rapidity  the  English 
accomplished  the  minor  objects  of  the  war ;  taking  pos- 
session of  the  province  of  Bundelkund  ceded  to  them 
by  the  Peshwa,  and  of  Cuttack  which  connected  the 
Northern  Circars  with  Bengal,  and  capturing  Baroach 
and  all  Sindia's  other  territories  in  Guzerat.  The 
Mahratta  chiefs  now  saw  that  the  war  was  hopeless,  and 
gladly  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  securing  their 
conquests  to  the  English,  and  Sindia  accepting  a  British 
force  (but  without  subsidy)  of  six  thousand  men.  The 
Governor-General  had  now  twenty-four  thousand  troops 
distributed  among  the  Peshwa,  the  Nizam,  Sindia,  the 
Gaekwar,  and  the  Rana  of  Gohud  ;  all  except  the  six 
thousand  we  have  mentioned  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  these  princes. 

The  power  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  being  thus  broken,  it 
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was  tliouglit  expedient  to  turn  against  another  of  tliem, 
Holkar,  whose  hostility  to  the  EngHsh  was  not  concealed 
although  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  late  war.  An 
unfortunate  circumstance,  however,  occurred  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operations  which  rendered  them  more 
difficult  than  might  have  been  expected.  This  was  the 
imprudent  advance  of  General  Monson  upon  Holkar 
with  a  detachment  apparently  too  weak  for  the  service, 
and  his  equally  imprudent  retreat  without  making  an 
attack  upon  the  enemy,  who  would  probably  have  been 
beaten  (as  had  frequently  happened  before)  by  the  very 
daring  and  desperation  of  the  movement.  He  fell  back, 
however,  step  by  step  from  the  fort  of  Hinglaiz  Ghur, 
near  the  Chambul,  to  Agra,  rallying  every  now  and  then 
and  turning  to  bay,  but  his  retreat  sometimes  resembling  a 
flight ;  the  robbers  and  hill-people  disputing  his  passage 
in  front,  the  Mahratta  army  pressing  him  in  the  rear,  the 
rains  flooding  his  march,  hunger  and  the  consciousness 
of  defeat  dispiriting  his  men,  and  sickness  and  fatigue 
uniting  with  the  sword  and  the  musket  to  thin  their 
ranks. 

Holkar  now  advanced  with  his  whole  army  to  within 
thirty  miles  of  Agra,  and  Lord  Lake  assembling  the 
forces  under  his  own  command,  marched  to  attack  him. 
The  Mahratta,  however,  while  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  English  to  his  cavalry,  detached  secretly  his  infantry 
to  Delhi,  and  that  extensive  city,  garrisoned  by  only 
eight  hundred  men  with  eleven  guns,  found  itself  sud- 
denly invested  by  an  army  twenty  thousand  strong  and 
one  hundred  guns.  On  the  9th  the  assailants  demolished 
a  part  of  the  ruinous  fortifications,  and  were  nearly  effecting 
a  breach,  when  a  sally  was  made  by  two  hundred  of  the 
gallant  sepoys  (of  whom  the  garrison  chiefly  consisted), 
aided  by  some  irregular  infantry,  who  took  possession  of 
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the  enemy's  battery  and  spiked  tlieir  guns.  On  the 
night  of  the  14th  the  Mahrattas,  after  having  been 
beaten  back  at  every  quarter  they  attemj^ted,  vanished  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  come. 

On  the  13th  November,  the  battle  of  Deeg  gave 
another  great  check  to  Holkar ;  and  this  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  destructive  attack  of  the  English  upon  his 
cavalry  and  the  capture  of  the  fort  of  Deeg,  where  his 
army  had  taken  refuge.  This  place  belonged  to  the 
Rajah  of  Bhurtjiore,  a  Jat  prince  who,  encouraged 
perhaps  by  the  disastrous  retreat  of  Monson,  had  joined 
Holkar.  The  town  of  Bhurtpore  itself  was  next  at- 
tempted, and  with  prodigious  loss,  but  in  vain ;  and  Lord 
Lake,  afraid  of  a  tedious  defence,  listened  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  now  repentant  rajah  and  consented  to  a 
treaty  of  peace.  Sindia,  who  had  cheerfully  leagued 
himself  with  the  British  against  his  rival  Holkar,  had 
subsequently  complained  of  various  breaches  of  the 
treaty,  and  showed  plain  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  follow 
the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  in  seceding  from  the  alliance  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  disputes  incidental  to  this  change 
of  mind,  and  which  were  expected  to  terminate  in  war, 
the  succession  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  as  Governor-General,  gave  entirely  a  new 
aspect  to  the  policy  of  the  English  in  India. 

The  mission,  both  real  and  ostensible,  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis was  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  war-councils  of 
Lord  Wellesley,  whose  proceedings  had  begun  to  alarm 
the  people  of  England,  and,  by  the  accumulation  of  debt, 
to  dishearten  the  Company.  He  had  only  time,  however, 
to  enunciate  his  views,  which  may  be  merely  described  as 
being  the  reverse  of  those  of  his  predecessor,  when  he 
died  on  the  5th  of  October  1805 ;  and  Sir  George  Barlow, 
the  senior  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  succeeding. 
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according  to  the  rules  of  the  Coiuiiany,  and  adhering  to 
the  previous  councils,  hastened  before  the  close  of  the 
year  to  make  peace  Avith  Sindia  and  Holkar,  and  aban- 
don the  protection  of  the  minor  states.  The  provisions 
of  the  treaty  vrith  Sindia  very  much  resembled  a  bribe  to 
that  prince,  while  Holkar  was  secured  in  his  own  domi- 
nions ;  but  with  neither  was  there  any  word  of  an  alliance 
far  less  of  a  subsidy. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM    THE   END    OF   THE  MAHRATTA  WAR    IN    1805  TO    THE 
FINAL  SUBVERSION  OF  THE  MAHRATTA  POWERS. 

There  might  have  been  Httle,  jierhajis,  to  choose  be- 
tween the  Wellesley  and  Cornwallis  plans — that  of 
entering  into  alhances  with  the  princes  against  the  people, 
and  that  of  leaving  both  alone — had  it  not  been  that  the 
latter  added  to  its  disadvantages  in  theory  the  important 
one  of  impracticability.  The  condition  of  letting  alone  is 
for  the  party  to  be  let  alone.  Lord  Wellesley  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  seeing  that  in  the  existing  position  of 
the  English  in  India  to  retrograde  would  be  fatal,  and  to 
stand  still  impossible  ;  although  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  his  entertaining  the  project  throughout  the  late  war 
of  strengthening  the  hands  and  extending  the  dominions 
of  the  great  Mahratta  chiefs,  by  dividing  the  territories  of 
Holkar  among  them.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  give 
precision  to  our  views  as  the  narrative  goes  on.  British 
India,  with  the  exception   of  Travancore  in  the  south  of 
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the  Peninsula,  now  occupied  the  whole  seaboard  from 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges  inclusive  to  the  Portuguese 
settlement  of  Goa  on  the  western  coast;  and  beyond 
this,  surrounded  by  Mahratta  territories,  they  held  Bom- 
bay, Surat,  and  Baroach.  Their  more  northern  posses- 
sions were  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  the  whole  Doab,  with  the 
strip  of  territory  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jumna  compre- 
hending Agra,  Mathura,  and  Delhi.  The  subsidized 
countries  were  Travancore,  Mysore,  and  the  dominions 
of  the  Nizam  in  the  Deccan;  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat ; 
and  Oude,  in  the  midst  of  the  Gangetic  territory.  The 
rest  of  this  vast  country  was  still  independent,  from  the 
Nizam's  territories  in  the  south  to  Bundelkund  in  the 
north,  and  from  Cuttack  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  the 
east  to  the  Indus  in  the  Avest, 

The  first  interruption  of  tranquillity  after  the  Mahratta 
war  was  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  It  would  appear 
that  European  prejudice  against  what  the  vulgar  call 
"  black  blood  "  had  not  been  dispelled  even  by  the  bro- 
therhood in  arms  which  had  taken  place  between  the  two 
races ;  at  least  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  otherwise 
for  the  utter  want  of  social  intercourse  between  them. 
A  conspiracy  was  on  foot  for  a  considerable  time  ;  pre- 
dictions of  the  impending  destruction  of  the  English  were 
publicly  pronounced  ;  actual  revelations  of  the  danger 
were  made  by  one  of  its  very  agents  ;  and  yet  no 
w^arning  was  taken,  no  knowledge  was  gained,  and  no 
suspicions  awakened  on  the  joart  of  those  whose  lives 
were  at  stake.  Regimental  orders  had  been  issued  to 
the  sipahis  with  the  view  of  assimilating  more  nearly 
their  appearance  to  that  of  European  soldiers,  and  it  was 
thought  that  they  were  merely  sulky  from  this  interference 
with  their  national  customs.  The  idea  never  suggested 
itself  that  their  reluctance  had  any  connection  with  reli- 
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gion — that  they  might  have  supposed  the  enforced  adop- 
tion of  the  dress  of  Christians  to  he  meant  only  as  a  first 
step  to  their  enforced  conversion  to  Christianity ;  and  no 
one  dreamt  that  such  feelings  might  be  worked  upon  by 
political  agitators  till  they  led  to  a  deej^  and  desperate 
insurrection. 

The  scene  was  Vellore,  an  important  fortress  in  the 
Deccan,  assigned  as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  family  of 
Tippoo  ;  and  here,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
July  1806,  the  sipahis  of  the  garrison,  to  the  number  of 
1,500  men,  issuing  silently  from  their  dormitories,  led  by 
their  native  officers,  murdered  at  a  blow  the  English 
sentinels,  possessed  themselves  of  the  powder  magazine, 
and  commenced  a  terrific  fire  into  the  open  doors  and 
windows  of  the  European  barracks.  Thirteen  English 
officers,  eighty-two  privates,  and  seven  conductors  of 
ordnance,  were  killed,  and  ninety-one  wounded,  and  the 
standard  of  Tippoo  was  hoisted  on  the  flagstaflf  amidst 
the  triumphant  cheers  of  his  countrymen.  The  fort  was 
for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents  ;  but 
with  so  little  skill  had  their  plans  been  laid,  that  it  was 
retaken  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  detachment  of  troops  called 
in  from  Arcot,  who  revenged  the  death  of  their  comrades 
by  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  men.  Three  officers  and  fourteen  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  were  afterwards  executed, 
and  the  famous  mutiny  of  Vellore  was  at  an  end. 

The  Earl  of  Minto  became  Governor-General  in  1807, 
and  although  his  policy  was  generally  of  a  pacific  cha- 
racter, he  found  it  necessary  to  send  troops  at  once  on 
active  service  into  Bundelkund.  This  province  was  on  a 
small  scale  a  type  of  India,  and  the  tenure  by  which  the 
English  held  it  was  of  pretty  nearly  the  same  legality  as 
that  of  their   whole  dominions ;    for  the  permission   to 
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take  it  if  they  could  had  been  granted  by  the  Peshwa — to 
whom  it  did  not  belong.  Here,  as  in  some  of  the  upper 
provinces,  the  system  of  bhoomeeawut  prevailed,  equiva- 
lent to  the  European  right  of  private  war  in  the  middle 
ages;  and  petty  chiefs  were  constantly  traversing  the 
country  in  all  directions  with  fire  and  sword.  During 
these  contentions  the  land  was  always  left  fallow  ;  for 
what  was  a  point  of  necessity  in  the  invaded  territory 
was  a  i^oint  of  honour  in  that  of  the  invader  :  and  as 
jirofit  was,  of  course,  the  grand  object  of  the  English,  it 
was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  so  injurious  to 
revenue.  In  the  course  of  the  operations  commenced  in 
1808,  numerous  instances  of  individual  daring  occurred, 
and  one  instance  of  the  Hindoo  custom  of  immolating  the 
females  of  the  family  rather  than  give  them  up  ;  but  in 
1812  the  fall  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Kalingur,  supposed 
by  the  natives  to  be  impregnable,  intimidated  them  into 
submission. 

The  most  important  military  interference,  however,  of 
Lord  Minto  with  the  princes  of  India  was  his  resistance 
to  an  attempt  of  Runjeet  Sing,  the  sovereign  of  Lahore, 
to  extend  his  rule  over  the  Sikh  chiefs  between  the  Sut- 
lege  and  the  Jumna.  This  able  chief  was  not  long  of 
perceiving  his  inability  to  contend  with  the  disciplined 
troops  of  Europe,  and  on  the  25th  of  April  1809,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  which  extended  the  supremacy  of  the 
English,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Sutlege.  After  this  they  were  accustomed  in  this  part  of  the 
country  to  interfere  as  lords  paramount  on  any  question 
of  importance  ;  and  they  adopted  the  principle  recognised 
in  India  of  the  appropriation,  as  such,  of  a  subordinate 
territory  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  lawful  heirs. 

The  next  military  operations  were  of  a  less  defensible 
character,  being  carried  on  against  the  Rajah  of  Travan- 
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core  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  pay  the  arrears 
of  a  tribute  that  had  obviously  been  fixed  at  too  high  a 
rate.  It  was  calculated  not  at  the  amount  required  for 
the  defence  of  his  own  country  but  for  the  general 
defence  of  the  British  dominions  against  the  French, 
who  might  have  found  a  disembarking  port  in  his 
territory.  This  question  caused  great  irritation  ;  and  the 
violent  measures  afterwards  taken  by  the  English  excited 
the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  coast 
to  acts  of  fury  not  practised  in  civilized  warfare ;  an  ex- 
ample followed  but  too  closely  in  the  vengeance  of  their 
civilized  conquerors. 

An  occurrence  took  place  immediately  after  these 
events  which  threatened  to  deprive  the  Madras  govern- 
ment of  the  means  either  of  coercing  others  or  of  defend- 
ing itself.  After  the  Mahratta  war  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  make  as  many  retrenchments  as  possible ; 
and  some  of  them,  by  depriving  military  officers  of 
certain  customary  emoluments,  gave  deep  offence  to  the 
army.  The  expression  of  this  offence  was  indiscreet,  but 
the  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief  still  more  so. 
Various  officers  were  suspended,  and  some  arrested  ;  a 
large  body  of  their  brother  officers  memorialized  the 
Governor  in  council  for  their  restoration,  as  being  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  country ;  and  they  after- 
wards proceeded  to  various  overt  acts  of  mutiny.  The 
Government  then  taking  the  alarm  made  an  appeal  to 
the  native  troops,  which,  being  properly  responded  to, 
had  the  effect  of  separating  the  men  from  their  officers ; 
and  at  length  the  garrison  at  Seringapatam  seized  the 
fort,  and  were  in  actual  rebellion  when  some  reinforce- 
ments they  expected  were  routed  by  the  troops  sent 
against  them  with  a  loss  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  men. 
Divisions  from  other  parts  of  the  Deccan  were  already 
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on  their  march  to  join  the  mutineers,  when  fortunately 
the  garrison  of  Seringapatam  repented  of  their  madness, 
and  submitted  unconditionally.  A  few  of  the  offenders 
were  selected  for  trial,  of  whom  four  were  found  guilty 
and  cashiered,  and  one  suspended  by  the  Governor- 
General,  although  found  not  guilty  by  the  court. 

It  happened  fortunately  that  no  disturbances  in  the 
country  took  place  simultaneously  with  these  trans- 
actions; but  soon  after,  a  foray  on  a  large  scale  into 
Berar  by  the  subjects  of  Holkar  reminded  the  English 
somewhat  awkwardly  of  their  treaty  with  that  prince 
(now  a  lunatic),  which  tied  them  up  from  interfering  in 
his  proceedings  as  regarded  independent  states.  The 
balance  of  power  in  India,  however,  was  not  to  be  risked 
for  any  observance  of  etiquette,  and  bursting  the  bonds 
of  the  treaty  without  ceremony,  they  assisted  to  drive  the 
spoilers  out  of  the  country. 

The  stream  of  the  narrative  now  leads  us  to  tlie 
eastern  islands  of  India,  and  to  a  consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  settlements  of  other  European  nations. 

The  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the  eastern  islands  were  at 
one  time  the  grand  depots  of  India,  and  the  entrepots 
between  that  country  and  China.  When  the  merchant- 
princes  of  Venice  were  in  their  pride  of  place,  possessing 
collectively  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five 
vessels  and  thirty-six  thousand  seamen,  Malacca  was  the 
principal  emporium,  receiving  the  gold  and  camphor  of 
Borneo,  the  cloves  and  nutmegs  of  the  Malacca  and 
Banda  islands,  the  sandal- wood  of  Timor,  and  the  mer- 
chandize of  almost  every  kind  from  Java,  Siam,  China, 
and  other  countries.  It  was  the  grand  exchange  of  the 
markets  of  the  further  east  and  those  of  India,  and  of  the 
western  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Calicut,  Cambay, 
Ormuz,  Aden,  all  traded  largely  with  Malacca,  as  well 
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as  with  Ceylon  for  cinnamon  and  rubies,  Bengal  for 
piece  goods,  Narsingar  for  diamonds,  and  Pegu  for 
rubies  and  lacker.  The  vessels  from  China,  we  are 
informed  by  Marco  Polo,  carried  two  hundred  marines 
and  five  or  six  thousand  loads  of  pepper. 

Malacca  was  subdued  by  Albuquerque  in  1506,  and 
became,  next  to  Goa,  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
Portuguese,  whence  they  extended  their  conquests  and 
traffic  among  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Having 
already  briefly  related  the  fate  of  their  dominion,  we 
have  only  to  say  here  that,  at  the  epoch  we  have  now 
reached  they  possessed  only  Goa,  the  ancient  capital, 
and  some  small  factories  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

The  Spaniards  traded  with  the  islands  so  early  as 
1522,  and  in  two  years  after  established  their  settlement 
of  Manilla  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1764  that  there  was  any 
direct  trade  between  Spain  and  India. 

The  Danes  established  themselves  at  Tranquebar  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  in  1616,  and  at  Chinsura  in 
Bengal  in  1755;  the  Netherlanders  traded  for  ten  years 
ending  with  1734  with  Bengal  and  China;  the  Swedes 
confined  themselves  to  China ;  the  Prussians  made  some 
attempts,  which  proved  abortive,  to  establish  a  trade  with 
Bengal  in  addition  to  their  China  trade;  and  in  1780 
the  Imperial  Company  of  Trieste  established  three  fac- 
tories on  the  Malabar  coast,  but  became  bankrupt  in  five 
years.  The  French,  as  we  have  related,  were  by  this 
time  entirely  uprooted  from  India  ;  but  their  ships  of  war 
from  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  made  such  havoc  occa- 
sionally among  the  English  trading  vessels,  that  at 
length,  in  1810,  an  expedition  was  sent  against  these 
islands.  Both  were  captured ;  and  although  Bourbon 
was  restored  at  the  peace,  Mauritius  remains  a  possession 
of  Great  Britain  to  this  day. 
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The  Dutch  were  now  the  only  European  nation  in 
India  whose  settlements  were  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  the  Indian  trade ;  and  even  these  were  so  only 
by  affording  an  asylum  for  French  privateers  as  they 
cruised  among  the  islands.  In  1664  their  power  appears 
to  have  been  at  its  height.  They  possessed  Amboyna 
with  its  subordinate  islands,  which  supplied  the  world 
with  cloves ;  the  Banda  islands,  famous  for  nutmegs  and 
mace  ;  Tarnati  and  the  other  Molacca  islands ;  Maccassar 
and  Manado ;  Batavia  (the  Dutch  capital  in  the  east) 
and  other  settlements  in  Java ;  three  settlements  in 
Sumatra ;  Malacca,  with  its  dependent  ports  Tenasserim 
and  Gundiansalang  ;  two  ports  in  Pegu  ;  factories  at 
Hooghly,  Cassimbazar,  Dacca,  Patna,  and  other  places 
in  Bengal ;  Pulicat,  Negapatam,  Masulipatam,  and  other 
ports  in  the  Coromandel  coast;  Cochin,  Crangenore, 
Coulon,  and  Cauanore ;  and  a  factory  at  Surat  on  the 
western  coast,  together  with  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

This  extraordinary  dominion  began  very  soon  to  fall  in 
pieces.  In  1775  their  trade  was  in  a  very  declining 
state,  and  six  years  after,  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain, 
they  lost  Negapatam  and  numerous  ships,  and  were 
almost  reduced  to  ruin  by  these  and  similar  disasters. 
In  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  they  lost  for  a  time 
Malacca  and  the  islands  of  Ceylon,  Aboyna,  Banda,  &c. ; 
but  all  these  conquests  were  restored  to  them  at  the 
peace,  with  the  exception  of  Ceylon.  The  English,  how- 
ever, were  now  determined  to  strike  a  final  blow  at  the 
wrecks  of  their  power,  and  thus  remain  themselves  sole 
masters  in  the  Indian  seas. 

A  small  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  Madras  against 
the  Malacca  islands,  and  Aboyna  surrendered  after  a 
discreditable  defence,  one  thousand  three  hundred  Euro- 
peans laying  down  their  arms  to  a  third  of  their  number. 
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The  smaller  islands  of  the  group  were  speedily  reduced, 
and  two  hundred  soldiers  and  seamen  landed  upon 
Banda,  although  defended  by  two  forts,  heavy  bat- 
teries, and  a  force  of  seven  hundred  regular  troops 
besides  militia.  The  storming  party,  after  capturing 
a  battery,  made  their  way  to  Fort  Belgica,  marching  in 
dead  silence,  and  by  means  of  their  scaling  ladders 
cleared  the  wall,  and,  without  losing  a  man,  put  the 
garrison  to  flight.  The  fall  of  Ternati  came  next,  under 
circumstances  of  greater  difficulty ;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  English  directed  their  energies  against  Java. 

The  army  under  the  command  of  Sir  Samuel  Auch- 
muty  was  landed  within  ten  miles  of  Batavia  on  the  4th 
of  August  1811,  and  marching  upon  that  capital  took 
possession  of  it  without  opposition.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  Dutch  to  maintain  themselves  in  Cornells,  a  very 
strong  position  within  eight  miles  of  the  city,  till  the 
rainy  season  should  compel  the  invaders  to  retire ;  and 
as  their  troops  numbered  seventeen  thousand  against 
twelve  thousand  of  the  British,  there  was  every  pro- 
bability in  their  favour.  The  advanced  division,  how- 
ever, of  the  British  army  led  the  way  from  Batavia  on 
the  10th,  and  defeating  a  division  of  the  Dutch  army  at 
Weltervreden,  the  whole  body  marched  direct  upon 
Cornells.  They  found  the  enemy  in  an  entrenched  camp 
within  a  circumference  of  five  miles,  defended  by  two 
hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  flanked  by  two 
rivers,  one  on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west.  Their 
front,  a  space  of  six  hundred  yards,  was  difficult  of 
access  and  defended,  as  well  as  their  rear,  by  strong 
fortifications  ;  while  of  the  rivers  one  was  unfordable,  and 
its  precipitous  banks  clothed  with  jungle,  and  the  other 
being  less  impracticable  by  nature,  was  lined  with  bat- 
teries and  redoubts. 
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After  several  days  had  been  consumed  in  making 
regular  approaches,  which  were  rendered  slow  by  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  enemy;  it  was  at  length  determined  to 
storm,  and  a  simultaneous  assault  was  ordered  in  front, 
in  rear,  and  by  the  most  practicable  of  the  two  rivers. 
The  last-mentioned  service  was  confided  to  Colonel 
Gillespie,  with  his  rear  division  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macleod;  and  on  the  26th,  in  the 
darkness  of  midnight,  the  column  threaded  its  way 
through  ravines  and  plantations,  and  by  the  first  faint 
gleam  of  dawn  discovered  the  enemy's  videttes  close  at 
hand.  The  recognition  was  mutual,  but  the  English  did 
not  return  the  fire  of  the  Dutch ;  they  rushed  forward  to 
the  charge,  carried  the  advanced  redoubt,  crossed  the 
slight  bridge  with  the  flying  enemy,  and  storming 
another  redoubt,  captured  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  other  two  assaults  had  in  the  mean  time  operated  as 
a  diversion  ;  but  the  complete  success  of  Colonel  Gil- 
lespie now  opened  a  direct  way  into  the  enemy's  lines, 
and  the  rest  of  the  army  came  crowding  from  all  quar- 
ters to  the  bridge,  like  birds  of  prey  to  some  expected 
carnage.  A  terrible  event  occurred  to  light  them  to 
their  quarry.  The  holy  stillness  of  the  dawn  had  been 
suddenly  broken  by  the  clash  of  arms,  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery, and  that  wild  hurrah !  so  fatally  known  on  the  fields 
of  India ;  and  now  the  grey,  cold,  dimness  of  the  hour 
was  as  suddenly  illumined  by  a  column  of  flame  which 
rose  up  to  the  heavens.  Some  Dutch  ofiicers,  in  shame, 
fury,  or  despair,  had  fired  a  powder  magazine  attached 
to  one  of  the  captured  redoubts,  and  the  combatants  on 
both  sides  paused  for  a  moment  in  awe  and  conster- 
nation, as  the  whole  scene  was  wrapped  in  an  unearthly 
glare,  flung  back  by  their  glittering  arms  and  by  the 
bloody  surges  of  the  river.     But  the  pause  lasted  not 
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longer  than  the  brief  illumination.  The  work  of  death 
was  immediately  resumed  ;  redoubt  after  redoubt  was 
stormed  and  carried  ;  the  fort  of  Cornells  was  captured  ; 
the  enemy  fled,  and  the  fugitives  were  pursued  and 
slaughtered  for  ten  miles,  the  victors  even  searching  the 
thickets  for  those  whom  the  battle  had  spared.  The 
English  in  this  and  the  previous  operations  had  nine 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  eighty-five  were 
officers. 

The  Dutch  general,  Jansens,  made  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  withstand  the  further  progress  of  the  British ; 
but  at  length,  on  the  16th  of  September,  he  signed  a 
capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  the  island  and  its  depen- 
dencies. The  native  princes  were  soon  forced  to  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  their  new  masters ;  and  Mr.  Raffles, 
now  governor  of  Java,  sent  an  expedition  to  Palembang 
in  Sumatra,  whose  sultan  was  disposed  to  forget  or 
repudiate  his  treaty  with  the  late  Dutch  government. 
This  chief  was  dethroned  (according  to  the  custom  of  the 
English  on  the  continent  of  India),  and  his  successor 
ceded  the  island  of  Banka  to  the  king-makers.  Under 
the  new  domination  Java  flourished.  The  tyranny  of  the 
Dutch — the  most  brutal  of  all  modern  colonists — was 
terminated,  and  the  people,  treated  at  length  like  human 
beings,  began  to  breathe  freely  and  to  attach  themselves 
heartily  to  their  benefactors.  But  England  was  never 
consistent  in  her  eastern  policy.  By  the  convention  of 
1814  with  Holland,  in  the  spirit  of  an  unjust  generosity, 
she  restored  Java  and  other  colonies  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  Dutch — who  had  no  leisure  to  think  of 
them  for  two  years  after.  Thus  her  good  government 
was  neutralized ;  thus  the  inhabitants  were  reduced,  by 
the  contrast,  to  still  darker  despair  than  before ;  and 
thus  the  blood  spilt  on  the  field  of  Cornelis,  instead  of 
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jDroving  a  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  mankind,  became  an 
oblation  to  the  infernal  gods. 

The  Earl  of  Moira  succeeded  Lord  Minto  as  Governor- 
General,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  October,  1814.  His 
attention  was  speedily  called  to  the  condition  of  the 
British  frontier  next  to  Nepaul,  a  native  state  occupying 
the  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  plains  of  Hindostan 
and  the  high  lands  of  Tartary  and  Thibet,  and  extending 
from  the  river  Teesta  on  the  east  to  the  Sutlege  on  the 
west.  The  masters  of  this  country  were  the  Ghoorkas,  a 
marauding  peo^^le,  who  had  hardly  been  known  in  India 
till  the  last  moments  of  the  empire,  but  who  since  then, 
by  successive  encroachments  on  their  neighbours,  had 
contrived  to  obtain  an  extensive  territory.  They  did  not 
grasp  at  sudden  dominion,  like  the  Mahrattas ;  they  did 
not,  like  them,  send  their  armies  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  ;  but  year  after  year  they  continued 
to  extend  their  frontier,  and  if  they  had  not  at  length  met 
on  their  way  with  such  an  occupant  as  the  English,  they 
might  in  process  of  time  have  advanced  far  into  the 
plains  of  India. 

From  the  conduct  of  the  English  in  Bengal  they  had 
caught  some  useful  hints,  and  armed  and  disciplined  a 
body  of  trooi3s  after  the  European  fashion,  which  they 
observed  to  be  so  effective  in  eastern  warfare  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  held  their  model 
in  much  awe,  but  continued  to  work  on  their  way  in 
spite  of  remonstrance  into  Hindostan.  The  British 
government  had  a  great  dislike  to  encounter  an  ene- 
my whose  country  seemed  to  lie  out  of  their  path, 
and  long  after  war  would  in  any  other  case  have 
been  inevitable,  continued  to  negotiate  ;  till  at  length  the 
Ghoorkas,  not  contented  with  spoliation,  murdered  some 
British  troops  stationed  at  an  outpost  in  Goruckpore. 
fi  Q. 
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Before  hostilities  commenced  a  jiroposal  was  made  to 
the  English  by  the  Nepaulese  general  to  deliver  up  to 
them  the  whole  country  for  a  certain  consideration  ;  but 
this,  although  it  was  eagerly  entertained  by  the  Calcutta 
government,  was  only  a  stratagem  employed  according  to 
the  tortuous  policy,  say  historians,  of  all  eastern  nations. 
To  the  policy  of  the  English  in  inviting  such  overtures 
and  benefiting  by  them,  from  the  battle  of  Plassey 
downwards,  they  do  not  give  a  name. 

It  was  resolved  to  invade  Nepaul  at  four  different 
points,  and  the  army,  therefore,  was  divided  into  four 
grand  divisions.  The  first,  under  the  command  of  Gene  - 
ral  Marley,  was  to  march  against  the  capital,  Katmandoo, 
and  consisted  of  eight  thousand  troops  and  twenty-six 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  subsidiary  force  of  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  men  for  the  defence  of  the  British  frontier; 
the  second,  under  General  J.  S.  Wood,  was  to  drive  the 
Nepaulese  out  of  the  usurped  lands,  and  consisted  of 
nearly  six  thousand  troops  and  fifteen  pieces  of  ordnance ; 
the  third,  under  General  Gillespie,  was  to  penetrate  into 
Ghurwal,  and  consisted  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
troops,  and  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  an  attached 
force  of  six  or  seven  thousand  irregulars ;  and  the  fourth, 
under  Colonel  Ochterlony,  was  to  encounter  the  western 
army  of  the  Ghoorkas,  sujDposed  to  contain  the  best  of 
their  troops,  and  consisted  of  seven  thousand  men  and 
twenty-two  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  four  thousand  five 
hundred  irregulars  attached.  The  numbers  given  show 
the  greatest  force  of  the  army  in  the  progress  of  opera- 
tion ;  for  at  the  commencement  some  of  the  divisions 
were  not  so  strong. 

In  October,  1814,  military  operations  were  com- 
menced, and  in  a  most  disastrous  manner,  by  the  division 
commanded  by  General  Gillespie.     It  penetrated  into  a 
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valley  on  the  western  frontier,  and  marched  to  the  storm 
of  Kalungar,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  with  a  heavy  loss. 
Another  assault  was  tried,  a  second,  and  a  third,  but 
equally  unavailing ;  the  general  himself  falling  in  tlie 
last.  Colonel  Mawbey,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 
now  made  another  attempt,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
battering  train  ;  but  after  the  storming  party  had 
actually  gained  the  top  of  the  breach,  under  cover  of  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  artillery,  they  were  swept  away 
instantaneously  by  the  desj^erate  Ghoorkas.  On  the  .30th 
November,  however,  the  brave  garrison,  compelled  by 
want  of  provisions  and  water,  as  well  as  by  their  severe 
losses,  evacuated  the  place,  leaving  no  barrier  against  the 
English  but  ghastly  heaps  of  slain.  After  some  minor 
successes  the  English  turned  their  force  against  the  fort 
of  Jyetuck,  but  were  compelled  to  retire  with  great  loss 
after  fighting  the  Avhole  day. 

Colonel  Ochterlony's  division  commenced  operations 
under  unfavourable  auspices  in  another  quarter  of  the 
same  frontier  ;  but  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  skilful 
manoeuvring  he  at  length  out-generalled  the  enemy, 
captured  several  fortresses,  and  won  over  the  Rajah  of 
Belasore  from  his  allegiance  to  Nepaul.  General  Wood's 
division  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  fortress 
of  Jutgurh,  and  succeeded  in  nothing  but  destroying  the 
crops  on  the  ground  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies. 
General  Marley  did  not  reach  the  division  he  was 
ajipointed  to  command,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to 
march  upon  the  Nepaulese  capital,  till  the  lltli  of 
December,  previous  to  which  time  the  troops  had  ob- 
tained possession  in  brilliant  style  of  the  Terraie  of 
Sarun.  This  was  all  the  division  accomplished.  General 
Marley  was  much  blamed  for  his  vacillation,  and  at 
length  suspended ;    and   one    morning,   before    his    sue- 
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cesser  had  arrived,  the  troops  found  themselves  suddenly 
without  a  leader,  the  general  having  left  the  camp  in  the 
night,  A  body  of  irregular  troops,  under  Colonel 
Gardiner,  at  length  turned  the  fortune  of  the  campaign  ; 
and  Colonel  Nicolls  joining  with  two  thousand  of  the 
regular  army,  the  Nepaulese  were  driven  out  of  the 
province  of  Kamaon,  which  was  permanently  annexed  to 
the  British  dominions. 

General  Ochterlony,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  west, 
continued  to  fight  when  that  was  necessary,  and  to 
intrigue  whenever  it  was  possible  ;  till,  jiartly  by  the 
success  of  his  arms  and  partly  by  the  desertion  of  the 
Nepaulese  troops,  he  succeeded  in  making  a  convention 
on  tolerable  terms.  But  the  Governor-General  was  now 
feverishly  impatient  for  peace.  Negotiations  were  com- 
menced— broken  off — renewed ;  and  it  is  a  fact  without 
jiarallel  in  the  history  of  the  British  in  India,  that  he 
would  willingly  have  given  up  the  whole  point  in  dispute 
— the  territories  for  the  preservation  of  which  an  expen- 
sive and  bloody  war  had  been  carried  on — if  the  court  of 
Katmandoo  had  not  very  luckily  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty  concluded  by  its  own  agent !  A  new  campaign 
was  brief,  almost  bloodless,  yet  decisive ;  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1816,  General  Ochterlony  compelled  the  Ne- 
paulese to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which,  in 
addition  to  some  smaller  advantages,  the  British  acquired 
the  provinces  of  Kamaon  and  Gurhwal. 

Thus  ended  a  disastrous  and  discreditable  war,  in 
which  the  English  found  themselves  for  the  first  time  in 
conflict  with  well  disciplined  native  troops,  led  by  native 
ofiicers,  and  learned  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  a 
regular  Indian  army  in  contradistinction  to  the  rabble 
they  had  usually  encountered.  In  this  rabble  it  is  true 
they  had  found  instances  of  individual  valour,  and  some- 
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times  even  of  collective  success ;  but  the  Ghoorkas  were 
inspired  from  first  to  last  with  true  military  ardour,  and 
met  hand  to  hand  the  conquerors  of  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan  and  the  mountains  of  the  Deccan  with  neither 
reluctance  nor  dismay. 

The  breathing  time  of  the  English  was  short.  A 
quarrel  between  the  Gaekwar  and  the  Peshwa,  signalized 
by  the  murder  of  the  Guzerat  minister,  by  the  connivance 
of  the  latter,  called  for  their  interference  ;  but  although 
they  succeeded  in  intimidating  the  Peshwa  into  a  new 
and  more  stringent  treaty,  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
determined  to  make  an  effort  at  the  first  promising- 
opportunity  to  burst  his  bonds.  This  was  found,  or 
made,  when  the  English  were  about  to  direct  their  ener- 
gies against  a  new  enemy,  whom  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
found  necessary  to  name  in  this  abstract  of  history. 

The  appearance  of  the  Pindarries  on  the  scene  is  not  a 
mystery,  as  has  been  frequently  supposed,  but  the  solu- 
tion of  one.  In  a  vast  country  like  India,  which  had 
remained  in  a  state  of  chaos  ever  since  the  Mogul 
empire  began  to  rend  in  pieces,  the  ruined  villagers — the 
broken  clans — the  soldiers  scattered  in  defeat — the  ad- 
venturers and  desperadoes  of  every  kind,  torn  up  from 
their  places  in  society  by  the  convulsions  of  the  time,  and 
thrown  wildly  upon  the  living  tide, — all  must  before  now 
have  amounted  to  an  aggregate  number  sufficient  to 
confer  a  peculiar  character  upon  the  whole  social  mass. 
In  Europe  the  same  causes  have  produced  confederations 
of  robbers — for  instance,  in  Germany,  at  the  end  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  ;  but  in  India,  where  everything  is  on 
a  colossal  scale,  the  successful  robber  becomes  a  prince, 
his  den  expands  to  a  province,  and  men  lose  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  crimes  the  recollection  of  their  origin.  The 
Pindarries  were   nothing   more   than   the   outcasts   and 
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vagabonds  of  the  country,  drawn  together  by  the  free- 
masonry of  guilt,  and  uniting  for  mutual  protection ; 
and  their  roving  bands  were  employed  by  the  chiefs  and 
jjrinces  as  readily  as  these  had  called  in  the  French  and 
English  to  their  broils.  At  first  they  were  treated  even 
by  their  employers  with  contempt ;  their  character  of 
illegality  was  an  excuse  for  any  treatment,  and  they  were 
frequently  robbed  in  turn  by  those  whom  they  had 
assisted  to  rob.  But  as  they  increased  in  number  and 
in  strength,  the  smaller  bands  merging  in  the  larger 
ones,  and  all,  by  the  force  of  natural  attraction,  drawing 
into  the  mass  the  desperate  and  depraved  around  them, 
the  Pindarries  grew  moi*e  respectable,  received  assign- 
ments of  territory,  and,  in  fine,  became  one  of  the 
military  powers  of  Hindostan. 

The  character  of  robber,  however,  was  never  elevated 
with  them  into  that  of  warrior.  The  Mahrattas — bandits 
on  a  larger  scale — fought  pitched  battles,  but  the  Pin- 
darries merely  plundered  and  fled.  To  the  number  of 
several  thousands  they  made  their  appearance  suddenly 
in  a  district  remote  from  their  head  quarters,  all  well 
mounted,  and  armed  with  spears  or  matchlocks  ;  and 
they  were  often  accompanied  by  their  women  to  gather 
in  the  plunder  more  completely,  or  assist  by  female 
quickness  the  ingenuity  of  torture.  Their  track  was 
through  blood  and  ashes,  burning  villages,  and  devas- 
tated fields  ;  and  their  victims  were  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  distinction. 

While  preparations  were  making  by  the  British  for 
clearing  the  country  of  these  formidable  freebooters,  who 
had  made  a  foray  into  the  Madras  territory,  their  affairs 
with  the  Pesliwa  came  to  a  crisis,  and  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1817,  a  British  force  of  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  men  beat  ofi"  twenty-five  thousand  Mahrattas,  who 
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had  plundered  and  burned  the  residency.  The  Peshwa's 
army  made  another  stand  with  as  little  success,  and  the 
British  took  possession  of  Poonah  without  difficulty. 

A  negotiation  was  now  opened  with  Sindia  to  secure 
his  co-operation  against  the  Pindarries  ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  it  he  was  detected  in  organizing  a  combination  against 
the  British  with  the  Nepaulese.  This  brought  the  affair 
to  a  point ;  and  Lord  Hastings,  now  the  Governor- 
General,  having  two  large  armies  in  the  field,  one  called 
the  army  of  Bengal,  under  his  own  command,  and  the 
other  that  of  the  Deccan,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop,  assumed  such  a  position  as  gave  him 
complete  command  of  the  movements  of  the  Mahratta 
prince,  whom  on  the  5tli  of  November  he  forced  into  a 
treaty.  Sindia  was  now  bound,  among  other  articles,  to 
assist  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pindarries,  and  to  admit 
British  garrisons  into  his  two  principal  forts. 

Among  the  princes  most  strongly  influenced  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Peshwa,  was  the  rajah  of  Berar,  with 
whom  a  subsidiary  alliance  had  been  concluded  by  the 
British ;  and  the  resident  at  the  court  of  Nagpore  was 
soon  compelled  to  call  in  troops  from  Poonah.  These 
amounted  in  all  only  to  fourteen  hundred  men,  while  the 
Mahrattas  numbered  eight  thousand  infantry  and  twelve 
thousand  cavalry,  with  thirty-five  guns.  The  English 
posted  themselves  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  city  to  watch 
the  turn  of  events,  and  wait  the  instructions  of  the  resi- 
dent ;  and  here,  being  attacked  by  the  Nagpore  troops 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  they  fought  against  the 
frightful  odds  we  have  mentioned  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable engagements  related  in  history.  When  they 
were  driven  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  by  a  charge  of  over- 
whelming numbers,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  any- 
thing could  save  them,  Captain  Fitzgerald,  with  a  de- 
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tachment  of  Beng-al  horse,  and  some  troopers  of  the 
Madras  body  guard,  dashed  down  into  the  plain,  and 
after  encountering-  and  routing  a  host  of  cavahy,  caj)- 
tured  the  Berar  guns  and  turned  them  against  their 
late  owners.  This  gallant  deed  of  arms  changed  the  for- 
tune of  the  day ;  and  when  cornet  Smith  at  the  head  of 
a  troop  of  horse  charged  round  the  base  of  the  hill  the 
enemy  fled  in  all  directions.  The  rajah  now  gave  up  the 
contest,  and  after  various  delays  repaired  to  the  residency ; 
but  his  troops  were  still  resolved  to  hold  out,  and  it  was 
only  after  some  severe  fighting  that  they  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  city.  The  rajah,  on  proof  of  subsecpient 
treachery,  was  deposed. 

These  successes  kept  the  wavering  Mahratta  powers  in 
awe,  and  as  for  the  Pindarries  they  were  fought  and 
beaten  whenever  they  were  met  with,  although  to  little 
purpose.  The  ti'oops  of  Holkar,  however,  were  clamorous 
for  employment ;  and  at  length  they  laid  hold  of  the 
rajah's  person  (a  minor),  cut  otf  the  head  of  the  regent,  a 
young  woman  who  had  shown  an  inclination  for  British 
protection,  and  openly  declared  war.  On  the  21st  of 
December,  they  were  met  in  the  valley  in  which  the  town 
of  Midnapore  stands,  by  the  first  and  third  divisions  of 
the  army  of  the  Deccan  under  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Sir 
Thomas  Hisloji ;  and  after  a  gallant  action,  in  which  the 
British  suffered  severely,  were  completely  defeated, 
leaving  three  thousand  dead  on  the  field. 

The  Peshwa,  in  the  mean  time,  after  the  capture  of 
Poonah,  retreated  at  first  to  the  southward,  but  being 
pursued  by  a  division  of  the  British  army  changed  his 
direction  till  interrupted  by  another ;  and  thus  he  conti- 
nued to  march  and  countermarch,  always  avoiding  an 
action  till,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1818,  he  met  at  the 
village  of  Corygaum  with  a   detachment  of  nine  hun- 
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dred  men,  with  some  artillery  under  Captain  Staunton, 
whom  he  engaged  and  nearly  cut  to  pieces  without  beat- 
ing them.  It  was  the  Mahrattas  on  the  contrary  who 
i-etreated,  and  Caj^tain  Staunton  entered  the  town  of 
Seroor  in  the  evening  at  the  head  of  his  surviving  men 
with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying.  The  Peshwa  con- 
tinued his  flight  till  the  19th  of  ^February,  when  he  was 
defeated  at  Ashtee  by  General  Smith  ;  the  Rajah  of  Sat- 
tarah  (the  puppet- king  of  the  Mahrattas)  who  was  in  the 
camp  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Sattarah  and 
the  various  j^laces  of  strength  around  Poonah  were  cap- 
tured without  difficulty. 

The  war  was  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  its  close  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  a 
national  struggle.  It  was  not  the  princes  who  held  out 
the  longest  but  the  troops ;  and  in  various  instances,  in 
the  dominions  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  the  rajah  of  Berar, 
the  forts  surrendered  by  treaty  were  obliged  to  be  cap- 
tured by  force  of  arms.  At  the  storming  of  one  of  them, 
Talner,  some  circumstances  of  treachery  occurred  which 
irritated  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  so  much  that  he  caused  the 
killadar  to  be  hanged ;  and  in  the  case  of  Mundella, 
the  killadar  was  brought  to  a  drum  head  court  martial, 
and  only  escaped  execution  by  its  being  shown  that  he 
had  resisted  in  consequence  of  secret  orders  from  his 
government.  The  important  town  of  Chanda  in  Berar, 
was  cajitured  on  the  20tli  April,  and  Malligaum  in  Can- 
deish  on  the  18th  of  June. 

The  Peshwa  still  continued  to  fly  ;  but  his  wanderings, 
as  has  been  remarked  by  an  officer  present  in  the  service, 
appeared  to  be  confined  within  a  magic  circle  which  he 
found  it  impossible  to  overstep.  His  pursuers  at  length 
drew  in  their  lines  so  closely  around  him  that  he  lost  all 
hope,  and  surrendered  to  General  Malcolm,  exclaiming, 
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"  How  can  I  resist  more  ?  I  am  surrounded  !  General 
Doveton  is  at  Berhampore ;  you  are  at  Metowla ;  Colonel 
Russell  is  at  Borgliam — I  am  enclosed !"  Tluis  was  the 
acting  head  of  the  confederacy — the  sole  bond  of  union 
among  the  Mahratta  states — in  the  power  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General, and  he  wisely  resolved  to  kill  not  scotch  the 
serpent  which  had  so  long  lived  upon  the  life-blood  of 
India.  The  Pesliwa  was  deposed,  although  allowed  an 
extravagant  provision  for  his  support,  and  his  possessions 
were  annexed  to  the  Bi-itish  dominions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sattarah  and  a  tract  of  territory  around  it,  assigned 
to  the  rajah  as  nominal  sovereign  of  the  Mahrattas.  No 
good  reason  can  be  discovered  for  this  latter  proceeding. 
The  descendants  of  Sevajee  had  long  been  mere  puppets 
in  the  hands  of  the  Peshwas,  and  to  build  up  a 
new  Mahratta  sovereignty,  however  circumscribed  in  ter- 
ritory and  person,  and  thus  give  the  nation  an  object  on 
which  to  fix  their  eyes  whether  in  hope  or  memory,  was 
surely  unwise  in  those  who  desired  to  be  the  pacifi- 
cators of  India.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1819,  the  fall  of 
Asseerghur,  one  of  Sindia's  fortresses,  held  out  in  aid  of 
the  dejjosed  rajah  of  Berar,  terminated  the  Mahratta 
and  Pindarrie  war.  The  rajah  himself  escaped  in  the 
garb  of  a  fakir,  and  taking  refuge  in  Lahore,  became  a 
pensioner  on  Runjeet  Sing. 

The  result  of  this  conflict  was  to  render  the  English 
nominally  as  well  as  virtually  the  paramount  power  in 
India.  The  Mahratta  confederacy  was  now  a  mere  sha- 
dow, and  would  have  ceased  to  exist  even  in  that  cha- 
racter, but  for  the  idle  ceremony  performed  by  the  con- 
querors of  re-establishing  a  Mahratta  sovereignty.  The 
Peshwa,  the  real  head  of  the  nation,  had  sunk  from  his 
kingly  station  into  that  of  a  private  individual,  and  re- 
sided  near  Cawnpore,   a  pensioner  on  British    bounty. 
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The  rajali  of  Berar  was  a  fugitive,  and  a  minor  ruled  over 
a  portion  of  his  late  territories,  the  remainder  being  an- 
nexed to  the  British  dominions.  Sindia  was  eiFectually 
crippled,  and  Holkar  was  despoiled  of  a  portion  of  his  sub- 
sidized possessions,  and  otherwise  reduced  to  a  humiliating 
state  of  dependence.  The  Pindarries,  against  whom  the 
war  had  been  originally  undertaken,  were  destroyed.  Dis- 
persed in  the  field,  driven  from  their  territories  wherever 
they  possessed  any,  deprived  of  the  countenance  of  the 
native  princes,  they  fell  in  battle,  fled  into  the  jungle  and 
there  perished,  or  were  slain  singly  by  the  villagers.  Some 
few  submitted  and  received  lands  for  their  maintenance  ; 
and  others,  doubtless,  from  bandits  on  a  larger  scale 
became  dacoits  and  thieves. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  MAHRATTA  AND  PINDARRIE  WAR 
TO  THE  TREATY  FOR  THE  RESTORATION  OF  SHAH 
SOOJAH. 


Lord  Amherst,  the  successor  of  tlie  Marquis  of  Hastings 
in  the  government,  reached  Calcutta  in  August,  1823, 
and  speedily  found  his  attention  called  to  the  hostile  pro- 
ceedings of  a  power  on  the  eastern  frontier. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  both  the 
English  and  Dutch  nations  had  settlements  in  various 
parts  of  the  Burman  dominions,  but  through  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  latter,  all  Europeans  indiscriminately  were 
banished.  The  English  some  years  after  were  reinstated 
in  the  factories  at  Syriam  and  Ava,  and  the  Madras  go- 
vernment founded  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  Negrais; 
but  in  the  struggle  for  domination  between  the  Burman 
and  the  Peguers  these  establishments  were  for  a  time 
destroyed.  Being  reinstated  once  more,  the  English  and 
French  took  different  sides  as  usual  in  the  contest  between 
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the  native  powers ;  but  the  former  were  guilty  of  singular 
treachery  to  the  Burmans,  w^hose  cause  they  had  aifected 
to  esjiouse,  some  of  the  Company's  ships  joining  with  the 
French  in  firing  upon  the  Burman  fleet  when  engaged  in 
an  action  with  that  of  Pegu.  Notwithstanding  this  the 
Burman  monarch  listened  complacently  to  a  deputation 
of  English  who  came  to  solicit  permission  to  form  settle- 
ments, and  all  was  going  on  well  when  their  countrymen 
were  again  guilty  of  the  same  unaccountable  treachery. 
The  prince  having  been  victorious  in  Ava,  advanced  in  his 
fleet  of  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Syriam  stream,  and 
seized  a  French  ship,  which  was  unmanageable  from  the 
lowness  of  the  waters.  He  then  captured  the  fort  of  Syriam 
by  surprise,  and  took  the  Europeans  prisoners  ;  and  having 
obtained  possession  by  a  clever  ruse  of  another  French 
vessel  from  the  government  of  Pondicherry,  he  execu- 
ted all  her  officers  and  the  French  resident  of  Syriam. 

The  English,  notwithstanding  their  misconduct,  were 
still  treated  with  favour;  and  in  1757,  the  Company 
formally  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Negrais,  granted 
to  them  in  perpetuity  by  the  king.  In  two  years  after, 
however,  the  small  British  force  was  withdrawn  to  India, 
the  exigence  of  affairs  in  the  Carnatic  requiring  all  the 
aid  that  could  be  mustered ;  and  Burmese  vengeance  at 
length  exploding,  the  persons  left  in  charge,  as  well  as 
the  native  labourers,  were  almost  all  massacred  by  the 
Burmans.  The  Company  never  made  the  slightest  effort 
to  extort  restitution  for  this  outrage,  contenting  them- 
selves with  a  request  for  the  restoration  of  the  few  pri- 
soners that  were  taken  ;  a  pretty  plain  indication,  it  may 
be  presumed,  they  could  not  sanction  the  conduct  of  their 
servants  during  the  war. 

The  next  transaction  between  the  two  governments 
was  in  1797,  when  three  leaders  of  banditti  who,  as  was 
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alleged,  were  in  the  habit  of  conveying  their  booty  across 
the  frontier  into  the  English  province  for  sale,  took 
refuge  from  the  Burman  laws  in  Chittagong,  The 
emperor  immediately  marched  a  body  of  five  thousand 
men  into  the  Company's  territories  to  demand  the  fugi- 
tives, to  which  it  Avas  replied  that  the  complaint  would  be 
investigated  if  the  Burman  troops  would  withdraw,  and 
this  being  complied  with,  the  offenders  were  accordingly 
given  up.  In  1811  a  dispute  arose  less  easy  to  adjust, 
Arracan  since  the  year  1784  had  been  a  province  of  the 
empire,  and  a  large  body  of  refugees  from  the  conquered 
country  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Chittagong,  where 
associating  themselves  with  insurgents  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  they  sallied  every  now  and  then  into  the 
Burman  dominions.  At  length  a  movement  of  a  more 
formidable  nature  was  made  by  these  adventurers,  with 
the  view  of  overturning  the  existing  government  of 
Arracan,  and  being  beaten  in  the  attempt  they  retired  as 
usual  into  the  English  territory.  This  led  to  a  requisition 
on  the  part  of  the  Burman  government  that  the  British 
should  deliver  up  the  insurgents,  which  Lord  Hastings 
asserted  he  could  not  do  without  violating  "  the  principles 
of  justice  ;"  and  thereupon  the' emperor  declaring  that 
the  English  had  made  their  province  a  den  of  rebels 
against  his  government,  demanded  the  cession  of  the 
whole  territory  as  an  ancient  dependency  of  Arracan. 

The  Burmese,  however,  were  for  the  present  occupied 
with  the  conquest  of  Assam  and  other  matters  which 
prevented  them  from  following  up  their  demand  by 
hostilities;  and  it  was  not  till  1821  that  they  gave  dis- 
tinct indications  of  their  intentions.  The  proximate 
cause  of  the  war  was  their  preparations  to  reconquer  the 
province  of  Cachar,  which  they  had  rendered  tributary  in 
1774  ;  and  although  the  threatened  rajah  was  a  usurper, 
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the  English,  who  had  previously  endured  insults  and 
injuries  with  unusual  patience,  did  rot  relish  the  idea  of 
the  emperor  coming  so  close  to  their  dominions.  They 
marched  a  force,  therefore,  to  the  Sylhet  frontier,  and 
in  1824  the  belligerents  came  to  blows  in  Cacliar. 

The  war  was  thus  commenced  in  the  north  by  the 
spontaneous  interference  of  the  British  on  behalf  of  a 
prince  with  whom  they  were  on  no  terms  of  alliance  ; 
but  in  the  south  the  cause  of  quarrel,  whether  just  or 
unjust,  was  of  a  more  specific  nature.  The  Burmese, 
indignant  at  the  protection  afforded  in  Chittagong  to 
banditti  and  insurgents,  seized  and  carried  off  some  men 
whom  they  found  elephant-hunting  for  the  Company  in 
their  territory  ;  and  the  British,  in  order  to  secure  them- 
selves from  outrage,  posted  a  small  detachment  of  sepoys 
on  a  little  sandy  island  called  Shaporee,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Naf  river,  the  boundary  between  the  two  states. 
The  Burmese  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  island  as 
their  own,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  other  party  felt 
their  claim  to  be  very  strong,  as,  when  they  were  even- 
tually driven  out  of  it  by  force,  and  some  of  their  sepoys 
slaughtered,  they  proposed  a  mutual  commission  of  in- 
quiry. When  they  had  re'occupied  the  post,  however,  with  a 
stronger  force,  and  the  Burmese  affected  that  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  its  being  declared  neutral  ground,  they 
refused  to  entertain  any  proposal  which  did  not  recognise 
the  absolute  and  unqualified  right  of  the  Company  to  the 
island.  They  subsequently  withdrew  the  detachment  on 
account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  stationing  a 
small  schooner  with  some  gun-boats  off  the  north-east 
point  to  supply  the  place  of  a  garrison ;  upon  which  the 
Burmese  kidnapped  the  commander  of  the  little  arma- 
ment (though  detaining  him  only  for  two  or  three 
weeks),  and  planted  their  flag  in  triumph  on  the  desolate 
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sand-bank  which  was  the  object  of  contention  between 
the  British  nation  and  a  country  equal  in  magnitude  to 
the  German  em2>ire. 

It  a2:)pears  imjirobable,  however,  that  any  concession  of 
the  English  would  have  averted  war,  for  the  Burmese 
were  in  the  full  flush  of  conquest,  and  seem  to  have  con- 
templated pushing  the  frontiers  of  their  growing  empire 
to  the  Ganges..  The  English,  therefore,  although  per- 
haps too  careless  in  affording  pretexts  to  the  haughtiest 
enemy  they  had  yet  measured  swords  with,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  acted  at  last  in  self  defence;  and  they 
determined  to  give  their  dominions  an  effectual  bulwark 
by  emancipating  the  Assamese  and  other  tribes  of  the 
north-east  from  the  Burman  yoke, — and  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  adding  to  their  own  advantages  by 
wresting  from  the  enemy  his  possessions  on  the  sea- 
board extending  in  a  line  with  their  own  province  of 
Chittag'ong. 

An  expedition  composed  of  Bengal  and  Madras  troops 
amounting  to  eleven  thousand  men,  with  a  naval  arma- 
ment comprising  the  first  steam-vessel  ever  employed  in 
war,  arrived  at  Rangoon  on  the  11th  of  Ajiril,  1824. 
Hardly  any  defence  was  attempted,  and  when  the 
English  landed  they  found  the  town  empty,  the  inhabi- 
tants having  fled  to  the  jungles.  After  some  minor  suc- 
cesses. General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  expedition,  penetrated  a  little  way  into 
the  country,  and  attacked  and  carried  two  stockades 
which  were  bravely  defended,  the  garrison  within,  after 
all  was  lost,  fighting  man  to  man  till  they  Avere  put  to  the 
bayonet.  Major  Dennie  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
assault  on  this  occasion  ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  Juno  at  an 
attack  by  escalade  on  another  stockade  ten  feet  high,  the 
first  man  who  gained  the  summit  was  Major  Sale. 
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The  army  was  now  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the 
second  division  from  Madras,  and  the  return  of  two 
detachments  which  had  been  sent  on  a  successful  expe- 
dition against  the  islands  of  Cheduba  and  Negrais. 
But  the  Burmese  had  taken  care  to  sweep  the  country 
of  every  article  that  could  minister  to  their  sustenance  ; 
their  encampments  were  flooded  by  deluges  of  rain ;  the 
sun  flashed  its  perpendicular  rays  on  their  heads  ;  and 
the  deadly  miasma  of  the  jungle  and  the  swamp  spread 
pestilence  in  their  ranks.  Hungry,  weary,  sick  even  to 
death,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  thousand  enemies,  of 
whom  those  they  had  come  to  encounter  were  by  far  the 
least  formidable. 

On  the  1st  of  July  a  large  detachment  of  the  enemy 
indulged  them  with  an  engagement,  and  were  driven  into 
the  jungle  ;  and  on  the  8th  no  fewer  than  ten  stockades 
were  carried  in  one  day,  most  of  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  without  firing  a  gun,  and  all  defended  by  num- 
bers incomparably  superior  to  those  of  the  British.  The 
principal  work  was  composed  of  three  stockades  one 
within  another,  and  in  the  centre  one  the  Burmese 
general  felt  himself  in  such  security  that  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  rise  from  his  dinner  till  he  saw,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  the  invaders  swarming  over  the  defences 
by  getting  up  on  each  other's  shoulders !  The  war  in  this 
part  of  the  country  was  now  carried  on  chiefly  by  insu- 
lated detachments,  which,  although  in  some  instances 
suffering  severely,  performed  their  appointed  work  with 
success. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  fate  of  the  invaders  in 
Arracan.  A  detachment  at  Ramoo,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Norton,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
regular  native  infantry  and  nearly  twice  the  number  of 
provincial  and  irregular  troops,  were  opposed  to  a  Bur- 
T  2 
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mese  army  of  ten  thousand  fighting  men.  Under  these 
fearful  circumstances  the  irregular  force  could  not  be 
depended  upon,  but  Captain  Norton,  being  in  expecta- 
tion of  reinforcements  from  Chittagong,  determined  upon 
defending  his  post.  A  river  was  on  his  right  flank,  and 
a  tank  in  front  and  in  rear ;  but  the  enemy  made  regular 
approaches,  and  in  two  days,  being  in  possession  of  one 
of  the  tanks,  there  was  no  longer  any  hope,  and  Norton 
began  his  retreat  in  tolerable  order.  The  pursuing 
cavalry,  however,  pressed  in  overwhelming  force  upon 
his  little  band.  In  vain  he  ordered  his  men  to  form 
square — the}'  had  been  fighting  without  intermission  for 
two  days, — they  were  now  sinking  from  fatigue  as  well 
as  privation — and,  yielding  to  the  horror  of  their  situation, 
they  at  length  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled.  Of  nine 
English  officers  six,  including  the  gallant  Norton  him- 
self, died  on  the  unequal  field. 

The  success  of  this  division  of  the  Burmese  army  ren- 
dered it  of  prodigious  consequence  at  Court,  and  it  was 
immediately  marched  from  Arracan  to  encounter  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  at  Kemendine,  near  Rangoon.  It 
was  first  attempted  to  cut  off  the  British  post  by  sur- 
rounding it  with  entrenchments,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
destroy  the  shipping  by  fire-rafts  ;  but  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, Sir  Archibald  became  the  assailant,  and  after 
some  days'  fighting  put  the  Burmese  completely  to  the 
rout.  Their  scattered  army,  however,  concentrated 
themselves  at  Kokeen,  after  setting  fire  to  the  town  of 
Rangoon ;  and  the  British  general,  surrounded  by  native 
spies,  his  cantonments  threatened  every  itistant  with  con- 
flagration, and  the  unseen  enemy  ready  to  rush  upon 
him  from  the  jungle  at  the  first  symptom  of  confusion, 
determined  in  sheer  desperation  to  attempt,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  fifteen  hundred  men,  the  most  formidable  en- 
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trenched  and  stockaded  works  he  had  ever  seen,  de- 
fended by  twenty  thousand  Burmese.  The  adventure, 
looked  upon  by  the  enemy  with  scornful  curiosity  rather 
than  fear,  was  completely  successful ;  and  the  British  deter- 
mined to  advance  with  a  portion  of  their  army  upon  Prome, 
the  second  city  of  the  empire.  The  expedition  was  com- 
posed of  two  columns,  one  proceeding  by  land  and  the 
other  by  water ;  the  former  commanded  by  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  in  person,  and  the  latter  by  General  Cotton. 
Before  they  reached  Prome,  however,  the  havoc  com- 
mitted by  the  flotilla  column  in  advancing  along  the 
Irrawaddy,  had  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Burmese,  and  the  English  found  the  city,  although 
surrounded  by  strong  fortifications,  deserted  by  the  au- 
thorities. 

The  British  troops  in  the  north  had  been  successful 
in  driving  the  Burmese  out  of  Assam,  and  all  fears  for 
the  Bengal  provinces  being  at  an  end,  in  January 
]  825,  an  army  of  eleven  thousand  men  was  organised  for 
the  conquest  of  Arracan.  This  was  accomplished  with  little 
difficulty,  the  only  struggle  of  any  consequence  taking 
place  at  the  capital ;  and  General  Morison  prepared  to 
march  his  army  across  the  mountains  to  join  the  troops 
of  the  Irrawaddy.  But  this  was  impossible.  The  rainy 
season  set  in ;  the  miasma  from  the  steaming  ground  was 
more  fatal  than  the  arms  of  the  enenay ;  and  after  a  fruit- 
less struggle  with  disease,  the  British  evacuated  the 
country,  only  leaving  garrisons  on  some  of  the  islands. 

This  season  was  passed  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  at 
Prome,  and  at  its  close  he  was  surprised  by  the  simul- 
taneous aj)proacli  of  a  Burmese  army,  and  a  deputa- 
tion with  a  reply  to  overtures  he  had  made  some  time 
before.  The  negotiations,  however,  failed,  for  the  Burmese 
would  give  neither  money  nor  territory,   and  the  ques- 
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tion  came  once  more  to  the  arbitrament  of  battle.  On 
the  1st  of  December,  an  engagement  took  place  in 
which  the  English  were  victors ;  and  the  next  day  they 
attacked  the  Burmese  centre  which  was  strongly  en- 
trenched among  hills,  with  the  river  on  one  side  com- 
manded by  batteries,  and  elsewhere  accessible  only  by  a 
single  narrow  pathway  defended  by  artillery.  The 
heights  were  stormed  and  carried,  the  Burmese  driven 
from  hill  to  hill,  and  the  British  army  continued  its 
triumphant  march. 

A  new  attempt  at  negotiation  was  abortive,  and  Mel- 
loon,  and  then  Pagahm  fell  before  the  British  arms; 
at  the  latter  place  the  Burmese  having  tried  their  fortune 
for  the  first  time  in  the  open  field.  The  conflict  was  now 
at  an  end,  for  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  in  his  advance  upon 
the  capital,  was  met  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  pro- 
posed by  himself,  with  a  sum  of  money  as  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  gains  of  the  Bri- 
tish besides  a  crore  of  rupees,  were  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Burmese  claims  upon  Assam,  Cachar,  and  Jynteea,  and 
the  territories  of  Arracan,  Yeh,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  Ten- 
nasserim. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  internal  affairs  of  India ; 
and  in  the  first  place  advert  to  an  unhappy  occurrence 
connected  in  some  measure  with  the  Burmese  war.  In 
the  middle  of  1824,  the  47th  Native  Infantry  were 
marched  to  Barrackpore,  with  the  view  of  being  sent 
thence  to  Rangoon ;  but  by  some  strange  oversight,  no 
care  was  taken  that  the  sepoys  should  be  provided  with 
the  carriage  cattle  requisite  for  their  baggage.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  told  that  no  assistance  could  be  ren- 
dered to  them  by  the  civil  powers ;  and  the  peasantry,  in 
whose  favour  this  ill-timed  forbearance  was  exercised, 
refused  to  lend  their  bullocks  on  hire. 
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Such  carriage  was  necessary,  In  order  to  save  the  men 
from  a  fatigue  not  endurable  under  an  inter-tropical  sun ; 
and  the  orders  to  march  were  therefore  considered  cruel 
and  tyrannical.  Their  minds  having  once  received  this 
bias,  their  discontent  extended  itself  to  other  circum- 
stances of  their  condition,  and  in  particular  to  that  of 
their  destination  being  a  foreign  country,  the  scene  of 
frequent  disasters  to  their  Mogul  princes,  and  now  not  less 
the  object  of  their  doubt  and  dread  from  the  recent  loss 
of  the  detachment  at  Ramoo. 

On  the  1st  of  November  a  parade  took  place  at  day- 
break, but  the  order  to  fall  in  was  only  partially  attended 
to.  General  Dalzell  proceeded  to  the  front  and  repeated 
the  command  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  but  it  was  echoed  by 
confused  shouts  and  cries  from  the  whole,  while  not  a 
man  stirred.  Presently  the  decision  of  the  mutineers  was 
taken,  and  the  ringing  of  ramrods  along  the  line  pro- 
claimed that  they  were  loading  their  muskets.  The  men 
who  had  fallen  in  now  rejoined  their  comrades ;  and  all, 
in  the  words  of  an  eyewitness,  "  dashed  forward  in  a  body, 
drove  off  their  officers,  tore  the  knapsacks  from  the  backs 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  fifth  company,  established  them- 
selves on  the  parade  fronting  the  lines,  and  having  piled 
their  arms,  and  planted  a  cordon  of  sentries  round  them, 
openly  raised  the  standard  of  revolt." 

During  the  day  the  mutineers  were  calm  and  deter- 
mined, and  they  slept  that  night  on  their  arms,  main- 
taining guards  and  picquets  and  a  chain  of  sentries  and 
patroles.  The  next  morning  the  earliest  rays  of  light 
disclosed  a  large  body  of  troops  from  Calcutta,  followed 
by  a  battery  of  light  artillery  defiling  into  the  plain. 
Slowly  and  silently  this  force  emerged  from  the  trees 
their  arms  flashing  in  the  level  sun,  till  they  halted 
within  view  of  the  mutineers,  drawn  up  in  square  near  a 
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tankinfront  of  their  lines,and  showing  abold  front  and  com- 
pact array  of  well-set  men  and  bristling  bayonets.  "  There 
were  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  men,"  continues  the 
eye-witness,  "  with  six  stand  of  colours — the  staff  of  one 
of  these,  minus  the  colour,  which  had  been  forcibly  torn 
from  it,  I  picked  up  on  the  spot  where  they  had  stood.  A 
staff  officer  (Captain  Macan)  was  now  sent  down  to  them 
with  the  commander-in-chief's  ultimatum,  which  was,  I 
have  heard,  to  the  effect  that  all  just  complaints  should 
be  heard  and  redressed,  but  that  an  unconditional  sub- 
mission must  first  take  place,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
Government  to  treat  with  men  in  arms,  and  if  they  did 
not  lay  them  down  they  would  be  compelled  to  do  so  : 
these  terms,  which  under  the  circumstances  were,  I 
think,  just  what  they  should  have  been,  having  been 
rejected,  and  tlie  sepoys  positively  refusing  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  the  officer  returned  at  full  speed,  and  having 
made  known  their  determination  by  a  preconcerted  sign, 
a  round  was,  after  a  short  interval,  fired  from  the  body- 
guard guns ;  on  this,  the  signal  agreed  upon  for  the 
attack,  the  artillery  in  the  park  in  the  rear  of  the  47th's 
lines,  immediately  opened  a  thundering  cannonade  on  the 
mutineers  from  the  intervening  trees,  huts,  &c.  Not  a 
gun  of  them  could  have  been  visible  from  the  spot  by  the 
body  of  the  mutineers,  though  they  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  their  vicinity,  their  outlying  sentries  being 
Avithin  a  few  yards  of  their  muzzles.  Peal  now  followed 
peal,  and  the  smoke  rose  in  dense  columns  high  above 
the  surrounding  woods.  Our  line  steadily  advanced 
towards  the  mutineers,  and  exhibited  a  brilliant  and 
imposing  sight.  The  mutineers'  courage,  which  held  to 
this  point,  now  failed  them,  they  wavered,  broke,  threw 
down  their  arms,  divested  themselves  of  their  coats, 
clothing,  and  accoutrements,  and  fled." 
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Some  of  the  mutineers  were  mercilessly  slaughtered 
in  their  flight  by  their  quondam  comrades,  and  of  the 
fugitives  taken  alive  twelve  were  hung.  At  the  execu- 
tion, when  the  last  cries  for  "  Mercy,  mercy,  my  lord 
Company's  mercy!"  were  heard,  the  other  sepoys  were 
observed  to  be  strongly  agitated ;  but  the  scene  closed  in 
quiet,  and  as  the  troops  marched  along  the  front  of  the 
scaffold,  where  twelve  dead  bodies  were  swinging  above 
their  heads,  the  solemn  wail  of  the  Adeste  Fidelis  from 
the  band  of  each  regiment  as  it  passed  was  the  only  sound 
that  mingled  with  that  of  the  measured  tread  of  the 
men. 

In  1825  the  British  exercised  their  authority  as  the 
paramount  power  in  India  by  an  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  a  native  state  to  which  they  were  not  called 
by  treaty.  A  usurper  had  placed  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Bhurtpore,  and  after  negotiations  had  ftiiled,  Lord 
Combermere,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  despatched 
against  the  fortress  of  that  name  with  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  and  a  large  train  of  artillery.  The  siege  was 
commenced  on  the  23rd  of  December,  but  as  the  walls 
were  sixty  feet  thick  it  was  only  by  mining  that  a  prac- 
ticable breach  could  be  effected,  and  this  was  not  com- 
pleted till  the  18th  January.  On  that  day,  however, 
after  a  fierce  resistance,  the  place  was  carried  by  assault, 
and  its  fortifications  destroyed. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  succeeded  to  Lord  Amherst  in 
1 828,  but  the  affairs  of  his  government  belong  chiefly  to 
another  department  of  this  work.  It  will  be  useful, 
notwithstanding,  to  notice  slightly  some  of  the  military 
operations,  as  they  will  assist  us  in  forming  an  idea  of 
the  progress  and  feeling  of  the  country. 

In  1831  occurrences  took  place  in  Mysore  which  are 
fraught  with  instruction.     When  Tippoo  was  slain  and 
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his  dominions  divided,  the  English,  with  that  strange 
unconsciousness  they  have  so  frequently  exhibited  of 
their  Indian  destiny,  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  territory 
for  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  princes,  and  placed  him 
on  the  throne  as  an  agent  of  misrule,  and  a  standing 
barrier  against  the  advancement  of  the  people.  For 
this  there  could  be  no  excuse  but  generosity,  for  the 
legitimate  house  had  been  altogether  set  aside  during 
two  powerful  reigns,  those  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  and 
had  fallen  into  complete  oblivion.  The  result  was  just 
v/hat  might  have  been  exjoected,  and  what  continues  to 
take  place  to  this  day  wherever  similar  arrangements 
have  been  made.  The  people  were  driven  to  desperation 
by  tyranny  and  extortion,  conspiracies  w^ere  formed,  and 
bodies  of  malcontents  shut  themselves  up  in  fastnesses, 
resolved  to  resist  to  the  death ;  till  at  length  the  English 
under  obligation  of  their  treaty  stepped  in,  and  after  the 
usual  bloodshed  restored  a  submissiveness  which  in  such 
cases  is  termed  order.  After  this  was  effected  they  re- 
deemed their  original  error.  They  had  wisely  reserved  to 
themselves  the  power  of  assuming  in  case  of  need  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  finding  that 
the  whole  government  was  rotten  to  the  very  centre,  they 
pensioned  the  rajah  and  placed  the  territory  of  Mysore 
in  the  hands  of  a  British  commission,  where  it  remains 
to  this  day. 

In  the  following  year  a  serious  disturbance  occurred 
in  the  zemindary  of  Chota  Nagpore  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal.  The  spirit  of  insubordination  spread, 
till  the  whole  of  the  district  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
under  a  recognised  leader,  and  robbery  and  murder 
became  the  sole  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  A  force 
of  not  less  than  four  regiments  of  infantry,  with  one  of 
cavalry,  and  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  was  employed  in 
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following  the  insurgents  among  the  hills  and  jungles,  and 
on  one  occasion  a  squadron  of  cavalry  was  obliged  to 
retreat  before  a  large  body  of  the  enemy.  At  length  the 
leader  of  the  insurrection  was  killed,  and  the  revolt  soon 
after  died  away,  four  sirdars  being  executed,  and  two 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

In  1834  there  was  another  little  war  in  the  Deccan, 
but  carried  on  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty 
from  the  nature  of  its  ground.  The  rajah  of  Coorg,  a 
state  bordering  on  Mysore,  appears  to  have  been  not 
only  a  monster  of  vice  but  a  madman,  and  as  native 
governments  always  take  their  character  from  the 
idiosyncracies  of  the  sovereign,  the  country  was  ruined. 
The  prince  had  murdered  all  the  other  males  of  his 
house,  and  in  other  cases  sacrificed  men,  women,  and 
children  indiscriminately  to  his  policy  or  revenge ;  and 
at  length  his  own  sister  fled  into  Mysore  and  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  British  resident  against  the  incestuous 
passion  of  her  brother.  The  British  government  remon- 
strated and  negotiated  as  long  as  possible ;  but  at 
length  a  proclamation  was  issued  that,  on  account  of  his 
oppression  and  cruelty  to  his  subjects,  and  his  disrespect 
to  the  British  government,  the  rajah  had  forfeited  his 
crown.  This  was  followed  up  by  eight  regiments  of 
native  infantry,  with  some  detachments  of  royal  troops, 
entering  the  territory  in  four  divisions ;  and  after  much 
hard  fighting  and  the  encounter  of  extraordinary  ob- 
stacles from  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country,  they 
succeeded  in  April,  1834,  in  capturing  the  fort  of 
Markara,  upon  which  the  rajah  surrendered.  On  this 
occasion  the  British  could  not  well  have  set  up  another 
prince,  for  the  one  they  deposed  had  taken  good  care  to 
have  no  expectants  in  his  way,  and  the  vacant  throne, 
therefore,  was  without  a  claimant.     Coorg,  accordingly. 
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was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  and  the  ex-rajah, 
instead  of  being-  brought  to  the  scaffold,  which  his  crimes 
deserved,  was  sent  to  reside  at  Benares  on  a  magnificent 
pension. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  here,  although  only  in  a  cursory 
manner,  a  great  change  which  took  place  in  1833  in  the 
character  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  reader  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  observed  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  intercourse  with  India,  the  Company  was  called  into 
existence  by  compulsory  circumstances.  The  commerce  of 
the  great  country  in  question  was  a  prize  for  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  contended  and  fought ;  and  individual 
adventurers  edging  themselves  in  among  the  disputants 
could  only  have  enjoyed  a  stolen  traffic  as  privateers,  or 
uniting  for  mutual  protection,  must  have  traded  as  a  body 
without  the  countenance  of  their  government,  or  the  sup- 
port of  the  points  d^appui  afforded  by  territorial  pos- 
sessions. The  weight,  solidity,  and  force  of  a  privileged 
company  were  requisite  for  the  establishment  of  the  trade; 
but  that  once  accomplished  it  came  only  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  as  to  when  the  interest  of  the  monopolists 
should  give  way  before  the  interest  of  the  nation  of  which 
they  formed  a  part.  With  regard  to  India,  however,  it 
was  supposed  by  many  that  the  circumstances  were  so 
peculiar  as  to  set  her  without  the  pale  of  ordinary  rea- 
soning. It  was  affirmed  that  to  open  the  trade  would 
injure  the  Company,  and  ruin  the  private  merchants, 
without  effecting  any  extension  of  business ;  and  for  this 
reason  that  the  native  inhabitants  neither  could  nor 
would  consume  more  European  goods  than  they  had 
hitherto  done.  "  In  the  first  place,"  said  the  advocates 
of  the  monopoly,  among  other  reasons,  "the  body  of 
the  people  are  too  poor  to  purchase ;  in  the  second  place, 
even   when    possessed    of   money,    their    religious    pre- 
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juclices,  their  habits  of  living,  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
furniture  and  dress  would  restrain  them ;  and  in  the  third 
place,  the  habits  of  the  natives  in  general,  but  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  wealthy  Bengalees,  are  parsimonious  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  any  other  nation,  and  of  which  the 
mercantile  body  at  home  have  no  adequate  idea." 

"  In  their  households,"  affirmed  an  assistant-judge  who 
had  many  opportunities  of  knowing  the  country  and  the 
people,  "  they  want  none  of  our  luxuries.  Except  the 
very  higher  ranks,  none  of  the  natives  furnish  their 
houses.  They  have  no  tables,  no  chairs,  no  gay  couches, 
no  knives  and  forks,  no  spoons,  no  plates  or  dishes. 
They  eat  from  the  ground,  and  sitting  on  the  ground ; 
their  fingers  furnish  knives  and  forks.  Their  food  is  one 
and  the  same  all  over  the  country.  A  curry  of  fish  or 
vegetables  among  the  higher  ranks,  and  a  dish  of  split 
peas  and  rice  among  the  peasantry,  is  all  that  they  de- 
sire ;  their  drink  is  pure  water  from  a  brass  pot ;  their 
plantain  leaf  forms  the  plate  from  which  they  eat.  In 
their  household  management  and  their  food,  they  are 
particularly  averse  to  any  interference  or  innovation. 
These  prejudices  are  wisely  inculcated  as  a  part  of  their 
religion." 

The  same  writer,  as  an  example  of  the  parsimonious 
habits  of  the  rich  baboos,  states  that  he  was  present  at  a 
supper  where  the  host,  on  being  asked  if  he  had  supplied 
wine,  replied  in  the  affirmative  and  produced  a  bottle  of 
gin,  three  bottles  of  beer,  and  two  of  claret.  This  was  at 
a  marriage  feast  which  cost  the  miserly  Bengalee  tioenty 
thousand  ■pounds. 

Such  were  the  prejudices  that  prevailed  even  among 
intelligent  persons  before  the  opening  of  the  trade.  In 
1793,  however,  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  prodigious 
step  in  advance  was  taken,  by  permission  being  given  to 
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the  public  to  export  and  import  goods,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, in  the  ComjiavT/'s  ships.  This  led  to  numerous 
speculations  among  the  free  merchants  and  officials  in 
India  in  sending  or  bringing  produce  home ;  but  it  was 
obvious  that  the  outward  trade  would  be  very  limited,  as 
few  shippers  would  have  the  courage  to  enter  under  such 
restrictions  into  competition  with  the  great  monopolists. 
At  this  time  the  annual  exports  of  the  Company  were  about 
a  million  sterling  ;  and  during  the  five  years  ending  with 
1811,  the  average  was  rather  less  than  more.  At  length, 
on  the  termination  of  the  charter  in  1813,  a  further  and 
much  more  considerable  extension  of  the  freedom  of 
trade  was  granted,  by  private  individuals  being  permitted 
to  traffic  direct  with  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Pinang.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  trade 
very  speedily  increased  in  value  to  three  times  its  previous 
amount. 

In  losing  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  the 
Company  lost  nothing,  and  the  country  gained  a  great 
deal ;  but  when  it  came  towards  the  termination  of  the  new 
charter  in  1833,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  Chinese 
trade  which  still  remained  in  their  hands  exclusively,  and 
in  fine,  as  to  their  very  existence  as  a  commercial  body. 
Here  again  it  was  said  that  there  was  something  peculiar 
in  the  position  of  China  which  rendered  the  usual  princi- 
ples of  free  trade  inapplicable  in  this  question.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  Company  alone  could  manage  the  Chinese, 
and  hold  their  ground  against  the  Hong ;  and  moreover 
that  the  trade  was  not  only  useful  as  a  means  of  remit- 
tance, but  that  tlie  profits  were  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
defray  the  expense  of  governing  India.  Against  this  it  was 
argued  that  the  monojioly  was  not  merely  an  injury  to 
the  general  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country, 
but  that  under  it  English  merchants  were  fettered  by  re- 
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strictions  from  which  those  of  other  nations  were  free. 
The  private  traders  of  America,  for  instance,  might  take 
out  goods  from  England,  and  hring  back  produce  as 
they  thought  proper,  while  the  English  themselves  were 
obliged  to  look  idly  on.  As  for  the  restrictions  which 
limited  the  circulation  of  British  goods  in  China,  these 
would  be  done  away  with  gradually  by  free  trade; 
whereas  so  long  as  monopoly  met  monopoly,  so  long  as 
the  Company  and  the  Hong  acted  and  reacted  on  each 
other,  no  change  whatever  could  be  expected.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  which  side  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, but  at  any  rate  by  the  new  charter,  terminating  in 
1854,  the  East  India  Company  ceased  to  be  a  commercial 
body ;  continuing,  however,  to  govern,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Board  of  Control,  those  dominions  which 
they  now  held  in  trust  for  the  British  Crown. 

We  now  resume  the  survey  of  their  history  in  the 
exercise  of  those  political  functions  to  which  they  were 
thus  restricted. 

When  the  non-interference  policy  was  laid  aside 
treaties  had  been  entered  into  with  the  Rajpoot  states, 
but  one  of  them,  the  rajah  of  Joudpore,  now  proving 
unruly,  a  force  assembled  at  Ajmere  consisting  of  not  less 
than  twelve  regiments  of  infantry,  besides  a  strong  body 
of  cavalry — an  army,  one  might  have  supposed,  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  whole  of  Rajahstan.  The  dispute,  however, 
was  amicably  arranged  without  coming  to  blows,  which 
is  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  Hindoo  prince  complied 
with  all  the  demands  of  the  English ;  but  security 
having  been  forgotten  for  the  expenses  of  the  large 
armament  organized  for  his  chastisement,  the  district  and 
salt  lake  of  Sambhur  were  sequestrated  for  the  purpose. 
The  same  proceeding  was  taken  with  reference  to  Jye- 
pore.     These,  though  comparatively  unimportant,  were 
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the  principal  political  occurrences  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  administration,  although  various  disturb- 
ances had  been  in  a  state  of  prejiaration  for  some  years, 
to  call  forth  the  energies  of  Lord  Auckland  on  his  arrival 
in  1836. 

An  insurrection  against  British  authority  had  broken 
out  in  Kimedy  in  1834,  and  had  been  quieted  in  the 
following  year,  although  not  without  the  employment  of 
a  force  of  two  thousand  men.  In  the  neighbouring 
territory  of  Goomsoor  hostilities  of  the  same  kind  were 
commenced  in  1835,  but  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  country,  the  insurrection  was 
not  put  down  till  some  months  after  the  new  Governor- 
General's  arrival.  Similar  disturbances  took  place  in 
Canara,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  were  terminated  with 
the  assistance  of  the  population  of  Coorg. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  war  in  Affghanistan,  and  shall 
give  the  history  of  its  origin  as  nearly  as  economy  of 
space  will  permit  in  the  words  of  the  proclamation  issued 
at  Simla  on  the  1st  of  October,  1838. 

The  treaties  entered  into  by  the  British  Government 
in  the  year  1832,  with  the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  the  Nabob 
of  BahaAvuljDore,  and  Runjeet  Singh,  had  for  their 
object,  by  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  to  facili- 
tate the  extension  of  commerce,  and  to  gain  for  the 
British  nation  in  Central  Asia  that  legitimate  influence 
which  an  interchange  of  benefits  would  naturally  pro- 
duce. Cajitain  Burnes  accordingly  was  deputed  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1836,  on  a  mission  to  Dost  Maho- 
med Khan,  the  chief  of  Cabul,  but  Avhile  he  was  on  his 
journey  information  was  received  by  the  Governor- 
General  that  the  troops  of  Dost  Mahomed  had 
made  a  sudden  and  unprovoked  attack  on  those  of 
the  ancient  ally  of  the  British,  Runjeet  Singh.     It  was 
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naturally  to  be  apprehended  that  the  Maharaja  would 
not  be  slow  to  avenge  this  aggression ;  and  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  flames  of  war  being  once  kindled  in  those 
regions,  the  peaceful  and  beneficial  purposes  of  the 
British  Government  would  be  altogether  frustrated.  In 
order  to  avert  this  result  the  Governor-General  autho- 
rized Captain  Burnes  to  offer  his  lordship's  mediation  to 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan ;  the  Maharaja  having  consented 
that  in  the  mean  time  hostilities  on  his  part  should  be 
suspended. 

It  subsequently  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General that  a  Persian  army  was  besieging 
Herat ;  that  intrigues  were  actively  prosecuted  through- 
out Affghanistan,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  Persian 
influence  and  authority  even  beyond  the  Indus,  and  that 
the  court  of  Persia  had  otherwise  afforded  evidence 
of  being  engaged  in  designs  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  principles  and  objects  of  its  alliance  with  Great 
Britain. 

After  much  time  spent  by  Cai^tain  Burnes  in  fruitless 
negotiation  at  Cabool,  it  ajjpeared  that  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  reliance  upon  Per- 
sian encouragement  and  assistance,  persisted  in  urging 
the  most  unreasonable  pretensions  upon  Runjeet  Singh, 
and  that  he  aimed  at  schemes  of  aggrandizement  and 
ambition,  injurious  to  the  security  and  peace  of  the 
frontiers  of  India ;  openly  threatening  to  call  in  every 
foreign  aid  which  he  could  command. 

It  was  now  evident  that  no  further  interference  could 
be  exercised  by  the  British  Government  to  bring  about  a 
good  understanding  between  the  Sikh  rulers  and  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan ;  and  the  hostile  policy  of  the  latter 
chief  showed  that,  so  long  as  Cabool  remained  under  his 
government,  the  interests  of  the  Indian  Empire  of  Great 
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Britain  would  be  in  jeopardy.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
ulterior  designs  of  Persia,  had  been,  by  a  succession  of 
other  events,  as  well  as  the  siege  of  Herat,  more  openly 
manifested ;  and  her  Majesty's  envoy  had  been  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  court  of  the  Shah,  and  to  make  a 
public  declaration  of  the  cessation  of  all  intercourse 
between  the  two  governments.  The  necessity  under 
which  Great  Britain  was  placed,  of  regarding  the  present 
advance  of  the  Persian  arms  into  AfFghanistan,  as  an 
act  of  hostility  towards  herself,  had  been  officially  com- 
municated to  the  Shah,  Attention  was  naturally  drawn 
at  this  juncture  to  the  position  and  claims  of  Shah 
Soojah-ool-moolk,  who,  on  his  empire  being  usurped 
by  its  present  rulers,  found  an  honourable  asylum  in  the 
British  dominions.  The  Governor-General  was  satisfied 
that  a  pressing  necessity,  as  well  as  every  consideration 
of  justice  and  policy,  warranted  him  in  espousing  the 
cause  of  that  prince ;  and  considering  it  proper  that 
Runjeet  Singh  should  have  the  offer  of  becoming  a 
party  to  the  contemplated  operations,  a  tripartite 
treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  Maharaja,  and  Shah  Soojah-ool-moolk,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Shah  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors. 

Such  were  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  invasion  of 
Afl^ghanistan ;  but  a  few  more  words  are  requisite  to  ena- 
ble tlie  reader  to  comprehend  the  following  sketch  of 
operations. 

Peshawur,  the  ostensible  object  of  contention,  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Sikhs  in  1819;  Mooltan  and  Cash- 
mere having  fallen  before  their  arms  in  the  preceding 
year.  During  another  invasion  in  1823  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  in  Peshawur  between  the  Sikhs  and  Aff- 
ghaus ;   and    although    the  former  was   victorious,   they 
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found  it  so  difficult  to  preserve  their  conquest  that  they 
divided  the  territory  between  the  Shah  of  Herat  and 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  a  Burukzye  chief  then  struggling 
for  the  supremacy  at  Cabool.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  Suddozye  family  had  been  deposed  by  the 
turbulent  chiefs  of  the  country  ;  but  Soojah,  a  younger  son, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  British  dominions,  after 
several  attempts  had  at  length  succeeded  in  reconquering 
his  throne,  which  he  occupied,  however,  only  till  1810, 
when  he  was  again  driven  away  into  Hindostan.  It 
was  during  this  interregnum  of  strife  and  anarchy  that 
the  struggle  of  Dost  Mahomed  commenced  ;  and  in 
1826  he  made  himself  master  of  Cabool,  of  which  he  kept 
possession  notwithstanding  an  attempt  made  by  Soojah 
in  1834  to  regain  it. 

Although  Soojah  was  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt,  it 
was  the  means  of  Runjeet  Singh  acquiring  a  title  to 
Peshawur,  at  least  as  legitimate  as  that  of  conquest ; 
for,  by  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  assistance  entered  into 
with  the  deposed  prince,  he  obtained  a  formal  cession  of 
the  country,  of  which  he  took  possession  with  an  army. 
It  was  an  attempt  of  Dost  Mahomed  to  recapture  this 
territory  which  led  to  the  tripartite  treaty  ;  an  attempt, 
it  should  be  observed,  not  more  lawful  than  the  conquest 
of  Runjeet  Singh,  since  Dost  Mahomed  was  himself  a 
usurper,  and  since  at  any  rate  Affghanistan  was  ah*eady 
dismembered  when  he  grasped  at  the  throne. 

The  mention  of  the  designs  of  Persia  in  the  procla- 
mation must  not  be  understood  as  referring  to  that 
nation  alone,  but  also  to  Russia,  whose  influence  was 
supposed  to  operate  behind  the  scenes ;  for  at  the  time  there 
was  in  many  quarters  an  extraordinary,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability unfounded,  apprehension  of  the  advance  of  that 
all-grasping  power  towards  India.  At  all  events  the 
u  2 
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siege  of  Herat,  the  capital  of  a  principality  formerly  a 
province  of  Affglianistan,  was  abandoned  by  the  Persians 
soon  after  the  tripartite  treaty  was  signed,  although  suf- 
ficient motives  remained  to  induce  Lord  Auckland  to 
commence  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FROM  THE  TRIPARTITE  TREATY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

RuNGEET  Singh,  altlioug-li  consenting  to  keep  on  foot 
an  army  of  observation  of  fifteen  thousand  men  in  Peslia- 
wiir,  would  not  j^ermit  the  British  to  pass  through  his  ter- 
ritories, the  direct  route  to  Cahool ;  and  the  army,  there- 
fore, under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Keane,  proceeded 
through  Sinde  to  penetrate  into  the  enemy's  country  by  the 
Bolan  Pass.  In  Sinde  every  possible  obstacle  was  inter- 
posed by  the  Ameers  (who  were  bound  to  the  British 
by  specific  provisions,  as  well  as  by  a  treaty)  short  of 
downright  hostility,  and  at  one  time  indeed  they  ap- 
peared to  be  collecting  the  troops  even  for  that  purpose ; 
but  at  length  they  were  forced  into  a  new  treaty,  and  the 
payment  of  100,000/.,  on  account  of  tribute  which  they 
were  due  as  feudatories  to  the  Doorannee  government, 
and  the  army  crossing  the  Indus  plunged  into  the  desert 
beyond,  the  Bengal  division  arriving  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1839,  at  the  opening  of  the  Bolan  Pass. 
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Through  this  stupendous  defile  they  worked  their 
way  for  seventy  miles,  till  they  had  gained  the  table 
land  above  at  a  height  of  five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  feet  from  the  plains  ;  and  though 
harassed  by  the  predatory  tribes  of  the  neighbourhood,  by 
unusual  fatigue,  and  by  extreme  scarcity  of  food  both 
for  men  and  horses,  continued  their  march  till  they 
arrived  before  the  walls  of  Candahar,  having  traversed  a 
distance  of  one  thousand  miles  from  their  mustering  place, 
Ferozepore.  Here  they  were  joined  in  a  week  by  the 
Bombay  column,  whose  sufferings  had  been  still  more 
severe,  from  the  route  having  been  already  swept  of  any 
forage  it  afforded.  The  forces  there  assembled,  for 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  amounted  in  all  to  fifteen 
thousand  men. 

The  western  capital  of  Affghanistan  was  supposed  to 
contain  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  fortification  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  a  ditch  twenty-four  feet  wide  and  ten  deep.  The 
wall  within,  twenty-seven  feet  high  and  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  feet  thick,  was  defended  by  bastions,  and  the 
six  gates  by  six  double  bastions.  The  hostile  chiefs, 
however,  deserted  the  place  on  the  appearance  of  the 
hostile  force,  and  Shah  Soojah  entered  Candahar  with 
tlie  apparent  good  will  of  the  people.  On  the  1st  of 
July  the  troops  continued  their  march,  and  after  travers- 
ing a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  arrived 
in  three  weeks  under  the  walls  of  Ghizni.  Their  num- 
ber, including  the  Shah's  contingent  of  four  thousand, 
was  twelve  thousand  men  with  forty  pieces  of  artillery. 

This  celebrated  city  and  fortress,  about  which  the 
British  had  received  no  certain  information,  was  found 
to  be  situated  on  the  extremity  of  a  range  of  hills,  and 
protected  by  the  citadel  from  higher  ground  on  the  north. 
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It  had  a  lofty  rampart,  built  on  a  scarped  mound  thirty- 
five  feet  high,  flanked  by  numerous  towers,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  fausse  braye  and  a  wide  and  deep  ditch 
filled  with  water.  The  garrison  consisted  of  between 
three  and  four  thousand  troops,  and  the  j^opulation  of 
the  town  of  about  an  equal  number.  A  formal  siege  w  as 
out  of  the  question  from  the  advanced  season  of  the 
year ;  mining  was  impossible  from  the  depth  and  width 
of  the  ditch ;  and  so  was  escalade  from  the  height  of  the 
parapet.  The  British  had  no  heavy  battering  train  to 
breach  the  walls ;  all  the  gates  were  built  up  but  one,  and 
this  one,  therefore,  was  decided  upon  as  the  point  of  attack. 

At  midnight  on  the  3rd  of  July,  when  the  gusty  wind 
carried  away  all  sounds  of  danger  from  the  fortress,  a 
small  party  of  sappers  marched  up  with  stealthy  pace 
to  the  gate.  The  ofiicers  could  see  lights  through  the 
chinks,  and  the  guard  within  smoking  slumberously 
away  the  middle  watch — their  last  watch  in  this  world. 
Having  done  their  duty,  the  sappers  retired  to  cover; 
and  presently  there  rose  upon  the  night  a  burst  of  earth- 
born  thunder,  which  startled  every  sleeper  in  Ghizni 
from  his  dreams,  and  threw  a  lurid  glare  over  the  devoted 
city.  Not  only  the  gate  was  destroyed,  but  a  portion  of 
the  building  in  which  it  was  fixed  came  down  in  ruins 
that  choked  the  path.  There  was  a  moment's  pause 
after  the  shock,  and  then  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  was 
heard,  and  the  storming  party,  led  on  by  Colonel  Dennie, 
rushed  over  the  ruins  into  the  gateway.  It  was  pitch- 
dark,  for  the  arch  was  low  and  the  path  crooked,  and  the 
forlorn  hope  could  only  see  the  faces  of  their  enemies  by 
the  flashes  of  their  gun-flints ;  but  soon  the  dull  sky 
appeared  overhead  ;  the  supporting  column  came  pour- 
ing through  the  gateway  ;  and  Ghizni  was  won. 

Leaving  a  garrison  in  Ghizni,  the  British  troops  pur- 
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sued  their  march  to  Cabool,  hearing  on  their  way  of  the 
death  of  Runjeet  Singh  and  the  desertion  of  Dost  Ma- 
homed by  his  chiefs  and  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 
On  the  7th,  Shah  Soojah  entered  his  capital  in  triumph. 
Captain  Outram,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  party  in  pur- 
suit of  Dost  Mahomed,  rejoined  soon  after  unsuccessful ; 
and  on  the  3rd  of  September  the  troops  were  further 
increased  by  Colonel  Wade  from  Peshawur  with  ten 
thousand  men.  On  the  17th  of  September  the  Bombay 
column  quitted  Cabool,  and  returned  by  Khelat,  which 
they  captured  with  circumstances  of  great  gallantry  ;  and 
on  the  13th  of  October  a  portion  of  the  Bengal  troops, 
under  Lord  Keane,  set  out  on  their  return  to  India  by 
way  of  Peshawur. 

Khelat  was  the  citadel  of  a  powerful  Beloochee  chief 
who  had  shown  great  hostility  to  the  British  on  their 
arrival  in  his  country  at  the  head  of  the  Bolan  Pass  on 
their  march  to  Candahar.  "  On  our  surmounting  a  small 
range  of  hills,"  says  Captain  Outram,  "the  town  and 
fortress  of  Khelat  suddenly  burst  upon  our  view.  It  was 
truly  an  imposing  sight.  Some  small  hills  in  front  were 
crowned  with  masses  of  soldiers,  and  the  towering  citadel 
which  frowned  above  them  in  their  rear  was  completely 
clustered  over  with  human  beings, — ladies  of  the  harem 
chiefly,  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Feringees,  and  the  prowess  of  their  lords,  all  of 
wliom,  with  the  Khan  at  their  head,  had  previously 
marclied  out  to  the  heights  where  they  awaited  us  in 
battle  array."  The  fair  spectators  turned  out  to  be  wrong 
in  their  anticipations,  for  the  British,  although  numbering 
only  a  thousand  bayonets,  stormed  the  heights  in  gallant 
style,  driving  the  enemy  into  the  fortress,  which  they 
speedily  captured,  killing  four  hundred  of  the  garrison, 
and  making  two  thousand   prisoners.      This  closed  the 
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first  Affghan  carapaig-n,  in  which  the  enemy  lost  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  while  the  British  casualties 
were  only  thirty-one  killed  and  one  hundred  and  eight 
wounded. 

Of  all  the  great  Doorannee  emj^ire,  which  stretched 
from  Meshed  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  western  boundary 
of  Beloochistan  to  the  Great  Desert  of  the  Indus,  Shah 
Soojah  was  in  possession  only  of  Cabool,  Bamean,  Ghizni, 
Jellalabad,  and  Candahar;  but  even  this  territory  soon 
became  difficult  to  keep  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
an  organised  force,  including  the  Shah's  contingent,  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  year  1840  closed  with 
rumours  of  insurrection  on  all  sides,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  the  spirit  of  active  resistance  was 
up  throughout  the  whole  country.  The  wild  enthusiasm 
of  the  mountaineers  beyond  Bamean  may  be  collected 
from  the  fact,  that  on  hay  and  straw  being  piled  up 
around  the  inner  tower  of  one  of  their  forts  and  set  fire 
to  in  order  to  compel  a  surrender,  the  garrison  allowed 
themselves  to  be  suffocated  to  a  man ;  and  the  women 
and  children  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  roof  were 
only  got  down  by  means  of  a  rope  through  the  burning 
building.  We  have  no  room,  however,  for  the  minor 
details,  and  must  hasten  on  to  the  result  of  the  war. 

Dost  Mahomed  had  taken  refuge  beyond  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  wdiere  after  numerous  personal  adventures  he 
succeeded  in  organising  a  party  in  his  favour  even  in 
■^Cabool.  The  country  between  Bamean  and  Cabool  more 
especially  was  disafiected  to  the  Shah,  and  in  the  capital 
itself  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  the  British  envoy, 
Sir  A.  Burnes,  to  drive  the  Suddoyze  dynasty  from  the 
throne.     All  was  alarm  both  there  and  at  Ghizni. 

The  British  abandoned  Syghan,  their  most  northerly 
post,  and  fell  back  upon  Bamean,  to  which  they  were 
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followed  by  Dost  Mahomed  and  eight  or  ten  thousand 
Uzbeg  Tartars.  A  few  hundreds,  however,  of  the  troops 
at  Bamean  under  Colonel  Dennie  served  to  rout  their 
army,  and  the  British  pushing  on  re-occupied  Syghan. 
In  the  little  valley  of  Purwan  Durrali  the  Dost  was  more 
successful,  for  on  the  2nd  of  November  the  Bengal  2nd 
cavalry  were  seized  ■with  an  unaccountable  panic  and 
fled  before  the  red  standard  of  the  Affghans.  The  ex- 
king,  however,  was  not  encouraged  by  this  advantage  ; 
he  knew  that,  so  far  as  regarded  him,  the  war  was  at  an 
end,  for  his  treasury  was  empty,  his  allies  were  falling 
off,  and  the  Sikhs,  on  whom  he  relied  for  support,  were 
opening  their  country  for  the  passage  of  British  rein- 
forcements. He  did  not  suffer  himself,  however,  to  be 
taken  prisoner,  but,  with  an  unconscious  spirit  of  ro- 
mance, which  appears  to  be  a  part  of  his  character,  he 
vanished  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  following  day  delivered  his  sword  to  Sir  William 
Nacnaghten,  as  the  envoy  was  taking  his  evening's  ride 
near  Cabool. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  space  with  much  of  the 
hard  fighting  which  took  place  in  Beloochistan  in  1840; 
but  the  resistance  of  the  khan  of  Khelat,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  the  natural  head  of  the  confederacy  against  the 
British  in  this  part  of  the  country,  was  attended  by  more 
lasting  consequences  than  the  other  disturbances.  At 
the  capture  of  the  fortress  already  mentioned,  the  then 
Khan  was  killed  and  a  successor  set  up  by  the  captors ; 
but  his  son  Nusseer,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt  in  June,  and  after  threatening  Quettah  in 
vain,  actually  retook  Khelat.  Reinforcements,  how- 
ever, poured  in  both  from  Candahar  and  by  the  Bolan 
Pass,  and  the  young  chief  after  fighting  bravely  was  for- 
takeu  for  a  time  by  his  adherents.     On  tlie  2d  of  Novem- 
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ber,  General  Nott  from  Quettali  recovered  Khelat  with- 
out striking  a  blow ;  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  whole  of 
the  tribes  were  either  pacified  or  disabled ;  and  the 
young-  khan  having  at  length  surrendered  was  finally 
placed  on  the  rude  throne  of  his  fathers.  During  the 
whole  of  the  military  movements  referred  to  the  loss 
of  the  British  was  three  hundred  killed,  while  that  of  the 
enemy  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  two  thousand 
five  hundred. 

Some  transactions  of  nearly  the  same  kind  occurred  in 
and  around  the  territory  of  Candahar  throughout  1841 ; 
but  till  near  the  close  of  this  year  Cabool,  though  full  of 
discontent,  was  comparatively  quiet.  The  curses  muttered 
against  the  British  rule  were  deep  but  not  loud ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  a  financial  measure  of  apparently 
little  consequence,  the  impatience  of  the  people  might 
have  been  gradually  subdued,  or  else  the  Indian  govern- 
ment might  have  fallen  upon  some  decent  pretext  for 
withdrawing  the  troops  from  a  country  which  even  troops 
like  theirs  might  occupy  but  could  not  subdue. 

The  Ghilzi  tribes  who  occupied  the  eastern  passes 
into  Afighanistan  held  the  fate  of  the  British  in  their 
hands,  for  it  was  by  their  sufferance  that  a  communica- 
tion was  kept  up  between  Hindostan  and  Cabool,  and 
that  stores  and  reinforcements  found  their  way  into  the 
latter.  So  long  as  the  passes  were  open  the  people 
might  murmur,  or  even  murder  when  they  found  oppor- 
tunity, but  they  dared  not  rise  in  a  body ;  and  although 
well  aware  of  the  smouldering  fires  around  them,  the 
British  remained  proud  and  tranquil  so  long  as  they  saw 
not  the  flames.  This  state  of  security  was  maintained, 
not  by  force  of  arms,  but  simply  by  the  payment  of  black 
mail  to  the  amount  of  8000Z.  a  year  to  those  Ghilzi  chiefs 
who  were  the  masters  of  the  passes ;  and  in  an  evil  hour 
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the  Indian  government,  whose  finances  were  crippled  hy 
the  numerous  expenses  of  the  war — and  who  were  hy 
this  time  engaged  also  in  a  conflict  with  China — deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  allowance  by  one  half.  This  allowance, 
it  is  said,  was  not  in  money  paid  but  in  tribute  to  Shah 
Soojah  remitted,  which  makes  the  matter  worse.  At  any 
rate  the  measure  was  all  that  was  wanted  to  set  the 
country  in  a  blaze.  The  Ghilzies  seized  a  kafila  with 
2,000Z.  on  its  way  to  Cabool,  and  at  once  sealed  up  the 
roads  and  cut  off  all  communication  with  Hindostan. 
The  British  authorities  at  Cabool  sent  a  regiment  under 
General  Sale  to  clear  the  passes! — which  after  being  rein- 
forced by  another  regiment,  was  able,  by  fighting  every 
inch  of  the  way,  to  reach  Jellalabad,  where  it  was  shut  up 
for  six  months. 

On  the  2d  of  November  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
city  of  Cabool,  which  was  signalized  by  the  instant  murder 
of  Sir  A.  Burnes  and  two  other  officers.  The  British 
troops  were  at  this  time  when  union  was  most  wanted, 
divided  between  the  cantonments  and  the  Bala  Hissar, 
or  citadel,  about  two  miles  distant  on  a  rocky  eminence 
to  the  east  of  the  city.  A  hostile  population  of  sixty 
thousand  souls  was  between  these  posts,  which  were  be- 
sieged by  an  army  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  men. 
The  whole  country  was  up  in  arms,  and  both  in  the  north 
and  south  a  small  detachment  hastening  to  the  i)rincipal 
scene  of  action  was  cut  in  pieces.  The  town  was  shel- 
led from  the  Bala  Hissar,  but  the  insurgents  obtained 
possession  of  the  Commissariat  Fort  —  and  from  that 
moment  may  be  dated  a  panic  which  spread  among  the 
Indian  troops,  shivering  with  unaccustomed  cold,  shut  up 
in  the  heart  of  a  wild  and  hostile  country,  and  with 
almost  certain  starvation  before  their  eyes. 

General    Elphinstone    who    commanded    the    British 
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forces  was  unhappily  disabled  by  bad  health,  and  the 
infirmity  of  his  body  appears  to  have  acted  upon  his  mind. 
With  or  without  reason  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
troops  could  be  depended  upon,  and  he  adhered  through- 
out to  a  defensive  policy  which  destroyed  the  last  chance 
of  safety ;  while  the  envoy,  Sir  William  Macnaghten, 
after  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  true  perils  of  their  situa- 
tion, invariably  advocated  those  bold  and  energetic  mea- 
sures in  which  the  British  had  heretofore  found  their  sal- 
vation in  quite  as  desperate  extremities.  Had  the  whole 
force  retired  at  once  to  the  Bala  Hissar,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  they  might  have  held  out  during  winter ;  but 
owing  to  the  division  in  the  councils  no  such  decided  step 
was  taken,  and  occupied  in  the  defence  of  the  large  and 
straggling  cantonments,  and  in  the  capture  and  recapture 
of  the  forts  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  troops  continued 
to  struggle  and  to  bleed  till  famine  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
foe,  and  their  energies  were  prostrated  by  actual  hunger. 
It  was  now  too  late  to  think  of  anything  but  retreat. 

Overtures  were  at  length  made  and  accepted,  and  on 
the  23d  of  December — fifty-three  days  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  insurrection — Sir  William  Macnaghten 
accompanied  by  several  officers  repaired  to  a  meeting 
with  the  chiefs  for  the  final  arrangement  of  the  treaty. 
The  envoy  was  murdered  by  Akbar  Khan  a  son  of  Dost 
Mahomed ;  and  Captain  Trevor  who  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend him  shared  his  fate.  This  was  attributed,  however, 
to  an  accidental  ebullition  of  passion,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility with  truth ;  as  Major  Pottinger  who  now  officiated 
as  envoy,  brought  the  treaty  to  a  conclusion ;  and  on  the 
6tli  of  January  1842,  the  British  troops,  consisting  of  about 
four  thousand  five  hundred  fighting  men  with  twelve 
thousand  followers,  and  the  ladies  of  the  European  offi- 
cers, marched  out  from  Cabool  to  find  their  way  through 
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the  passes  to  Jellalabad,  Six  hostages  were  kept  for  the 
due  observance  of  the  treaty,  which  iiichided  the  evacua- 
tion of  Affghanistan. 

Faint  Avith  famine  and  fatigue,  and  clothed  in  rags,  hut 
still  possessing  their  arms,  the  English  left  the  fatal  city, 
only  a  few  individuals  having  assembled  round  the  gate 
to  see  them  depart.  It  was  an  ominous  farewell.  The 
snow  was  deep  on  the  ground,  covering  the  grim  moun- 
tains through  whose  chasms  they  were  to  thread  their 
horrid  path  like  a  winding-sheet.  The  advance-guard 
was  not  molested,  but  the  AfFghans,  who  had  by  this 
time  filled  the  cantonments,  saluted  the  rear  at  parting 
with  a  round  of  shot ;  upon  which  the  baggage,  com- 
missariat, and  ammunition  were  abandoned,  those  who 
had  charge  of  them  flying  for  their  lives,  and  the 
wounded  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  followers 
lying  down  in  the  snow  to  die.  Thus  the  retreat  was 
commenced. 

The  first  day  they  marched  only  six  miles,  through  a 
swamp  encrusted  with  ice  ;  and,  scraping  away  the  snow, 
the  more  fortunate  of  the  ladies  received  a  half  shelter 
from  two  or  three  of  the  small  tents  called  palls,  which 
admitted  beneath  the  sides  the  bitter  wind  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  rest  of  the  multitude  were  not  so  happy,  and 
the  men,  it  would  appear,  were  generous,  for  some  of 
these  were  found  at  daylight  frozen  to  death. 

On  the  7th  the  march  resembled  a  flight.  No  orders 
redeemed  the  confusion  of  the  bivouac  ;  no  bugle  called 
them  from  their  rest ;  but  most  of  them  pressing  on  as 
soon  as  they  had  light  enough  to  grojie  their  way, 
choked  up  the  dreary  path  with  headlong  masses  of 
soldiers  and  followers,  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
Affghans  were  on  their  traces  like  wolves  before  the  last 
had  moved,  and   seized  the  little  baggage  that  was  left. 
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Gathei-ing  thicker  and  thicker  around  them  as  they 
advanced,  they  compelled  them  to  spike  the  few  guns  of 
the  mountain  train  they  had,  and  murdered  all  who 
lagged  behind  benumbed  with  cold  and  feeble  from 
hunger.  That  night  they  halted  at  Boodhak,  huddled  in 
a  mass  as  before. 

On  the  8th  they  rose  from  their  lair,  paralysed  with 
cold ;  the  sipahis  burned  their  accoutrements  for  the 
sake  of  the  warmth  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the 
officers  got  men  enough  into  order  to  fight  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  as  the  living,  rising  up  from  among 
the  stiffened  corpses  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  night, 
recommenced  their  march.  Mahomed  Akbar  proved 
to  be  with  the  enemy,  and  a  negotiation  being  entered 
into  with  him  he  engaged  to  protect  the  troops  on  the 
condition  of  eventually  receiving  a  sum  of  money,  and  of 
Major  Pottinger  and  two  other  officers  being  given  up 
to  him  as  hostages  for  General  Sale's  evacuation  of 
Jellalabad.  The  terms  were  acceded  to,  but  the  chiefs 
unfortunately  had  no  power  over  their  followers,  even  if 
they  wished  to  exert  it ;  and  the  melancholy  cortege 
pursued  their  way  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  heights 
around  them,  which  did  not  spare  even  the  English 
ladies.  In  a  more  formal  attack  on  the  rear  several 
soldiers'  wives  and  an  officer's  child  were  carried  off  by 
the  Affghans,  and  one  lady  compelled  to  pursue  her  way 
on  foot  through  the  showering  bullets  with  an  infant  only 
three  months  old  in  her  arms.  At  this  time  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  five  hundred  of  the  troops  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  of  the  camp  followers  had  been  killed.  They 
reached  their  encamping  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  and  the  officers  and  their  wives  and  children 
took  refuge  in  the  half  of  a  sipahi's  pall.  This  was  the 
object  of  such  attraction  to  the  shivering  multitude  that 
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numbers  tried  to  press  their  way  into  the  tent,  and  in  the 
morning  it  was  found  surrounded  by  corpses. 

On  the  9th  Mahomed  Akbar  and  his  three  hostages 
came  into  camp,  and  on  his  proposal  it  was  determined 
that  the  married  officers  and  their  wives  and  children 
should  put  themselves  under  his  protection.  They  accord- 
ingly picked  their  way  through  the  naked  corpses  which 
strewed  the  road,  and  in  three  days  arrived  at  Jugdalluk. 
As  soon  as  the  ladies  were  gone,  almost  all  the  irregular 
horse  went  over  to  the  enemy  in  a  body,  and  throughout 
the  day  numerous  sipahis  dropped  away  one  by  one, 
leaving  their  comrades  to  their  fate.  Snow-blindness 
now  came  on  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  that 
night  a  greater  number  than  before  died  of  cold,  hunger, 
and  misery. 

On  the  lOtli,  while  passing  through  a  narrow  gorge, 
the  advance  were  exposed  to  a  merciless  fire  from  the 
Affghans,  who  had  posted  themselves  on  the  cliffs  above  ; 
while  the  rear  on  coming  up  were  closed  in  upon  by  a 
host  of  the  enemy  and  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  remnant 
of  the  army  was  now  small,  consisting  only  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  besides  camp  followers  ;  but 
although  Mahomed  Akbar,  who  was  hovering  closely 
around  them,  offered  to  guarantee  their  safe  arrival  at 
Jellalabad  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms,  the  pro- 
posal was  refused.  The  route  now  lay  for  three  miles 
along  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  where  the  cliffs  on 
both  sides  were  lined  with  Affghans.  The  carnage  was 
horrible.  About  twelve  thousand  had  now  perished, 
but  four  thousand  living  beings  yet  remained.  The 
Jugdalluk  Pass  was  still  before  them,  two  miles  long, 
extremely  narrow,  and  lined  by  steeps  ;  and  at  seven  in 
the  evening  the  survivors  pressed  on  in  order  to  get 
through  a  place   so  well  fitted  for  slaughter  without  the 
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knowledge  of  the  AfFg-lians.  They  had  by  this  time 
descended  into  the  valley  of  Tezeen  ;  there  was  no  longer 
snow  on  the  ground ;  the  night  was  still,  and  a  splendid 
moon  lighted  them  on  their  path  of  fate. 

On  the  11th  they  reached  the  valley  of  Jugdalluk,  bat 
this  movement  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  heights  on  either 
side  were  alive  with  AlFghans.  Here  they  took  up  a 
position  near  some  ruined  walls,  and  three  bullocks  being 
killed,  devoured  them  raw  in  the  agony  of  hunger. 
After  a  short  respite,  the  Affghans  commenced  a  mur- 
derous fire  upon  them  from  the  cliffs;  and  at  length 
General  Elphinstone  and  two  of  his  officers  proceeded  to 
a  conference  with  Mahomed  Akbar,  who  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  some  other  chiefs, — the  remains  of 
the  army  then    numbering   one  hundred  and  fifty-one 

men. 

On  the  12th  the  British  officers  were  still  in  the  tents 

of  the  Affghans,  and  consented  to  purchase  the  lives  of 
the  survivors  from  the  wild  chiefs  of  the  Pass  with  two 
lakhs  of  rupees.  The  slaughter,  however,  continued  to 
go  on,  and  the  general  not  being  permitted  to  return  or 
even  communicate  with  the  troops,  the  latter  determined 
to  leave  Jugdalluk  during  the  night.  The  Affghans, 
however,  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  their  intentions, 
and  their  march  presented  the  usual  horrors.  The  road 
had  been  flooded,  and  was  now  a  mass  of  ice,  and  on 
arriving  at  a  narrow  gorge  they  found  it  closed  up  by 
barriers.  The  camp  followers,  who  were  in  advance 
rushed  back  upon  the  soldiers,  and  a  large  body  of  the 
lurking  enemy  flung  themselves  upon  the  living  mass 
with  their  knives.  Here  all  discipline  was  at  an  end, 
even  on  the  part  of  the  officers.  Those  who  were 
mounted  rode  over  their  comrades,  and  were  fired  at  by 
the  latter,  it  is  said,  as  they  fled ;  but  the  finer  affections  of 
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nature  still  triumphed,  and  the  hungry,  weary,  bleeding 
soldiers,  after  having  fought  their  way  to  a  more  open 
part  of  the  country,  halted  for  some  time  to  bring  the 
wounded  away  with  them. 

On  the  13th,  after  having  forded  the  Soorkhab  river 
under  a  heavy  fire,  they  moved  towards  Gundamuk  before 
daylight ;  but  the  returning  sun  showed  them  that  their 
force  was  diminished  to  twenty  officers  and  sixty  men, 
with  three  hundred  camp  followers,  while  the  enemy  in 
great  numbers  were  closing  in  around  them  from  every 
point  of  the  compass.  They  posted  themselves  on  a 
hill,  and  endeavoured  to  open  negotiations  with  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  neighbourhood ;  but  the  AfFghans 
gathered  around  them,  and  after  repeated  struggles, 
which  were  only  terminated  when  the  ammunition  of  the 
British  was  expended,  massacred  them  almost  to  a 
man. 

That  there  was  grievous  mismanagement  at  the  outset 
of  this  unhappy  business  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  it  is 
not  less  so  that  the  delusion  under  which  the  government 
laboured  as  to  the  real  condition  and  spirit  of  the  enemy's 
country  was  shared  in  by  the  army.  By  the  one  a 
general  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  who  was 
unfitted  by  bad  health  from  even  ordinary  duty;  and  by 
the  other  the  ladies  and  young  children  of  the  officers 
were  transported  into  the  heart  of  the  Affghan  moun- 
tains as  if  on  a  party  of  pleasure.  But  if  there  was  at  first 
mismanagement  there  was  afterwards  fatality.  The  na- 
ture of  the  country  to  be  traversed  rendered  speed  im- 
possible, and  even  the  weakest  opposition  important ; 
while  in  addition  to  this  the  arms  of  the  AfFghans  were 
cold  and  hunger  as  well  as  shot  and  steel.  Local  feelings 
answered  all  the  purposes  of  national  spirit;  and  the 
wild  clans  of  the  Passes  who  would  have  sold  the  inde- 
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pendence  of  their  country  collectively  for  a  bribe,  poured 
out  from  their  holes  and  fastnesses  upon  the  Feringees 
like  hornets  invaded  in  their  retreats.  Sums  that  would 
have  made  the  fortune  of  these  petty  chiefs  were  refused 
for  the  higher  gratification  of  hate  and  revenge ;  and  on 
the  fatal  hill  of  Gundamuk  they  plunged  their  knives  into 
the  few  survivors  with  an  animosity  as  fresh  as  when 
they  first  began  to  haunt  the  retreating  steps  of  an 
army. 

It  now  became  a  question  as  to  what  course  the  Bri- 
tish were  to  pursue — whether  to  carry  out  at  once  their 
original  intention  of  retiring  from  the  country,  or,  in  the 
first  place,  to  inflict  a  signal  chastisement  upon  the  demon- 
like  population.     Whilst  this  was  argued  by  the  people 
and  the  army  from  personal  feelings,  the  government,  at 
the  head  of  which  Lord  Ellenborough  had  now  taken  the 
place  of  Loi-d  Auckland,  were  obliged  j^to  attend  to  very 
different  considerations.     To  enter  upon  a  war  of  reprisal 
without  the  certainty  of  success  would  be  to  risk  the  loss 
of  India ;  while  to  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  disaffected 
to  report  that  the  British  had  been  beaten  out  of  their 
country  by  the  Affghans,  would  be  to  light  the  flames  of 
war  from  one  end  of  Hindostan  to  the  other.     The  Go- 
vernor-General, fortunately,  did  not  fall  into  the  too  com- 
mon mistake  of  issuing  j)recise  orders  from  a  distance  at 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  form  an  accurate  j  udg- 
ment,  but  left  much  to  the  tried  sagacity  of  the  generals 
in  command,  Pollock  in  the  east  and  Nott  in  the  west ; 
while  he  zealously  occupied  himself  in  the  duty  of  for- 
warding troops  and  materiel  towards  the  point  of  danger. 
It  was  ultimately   determined  to  ravage   the   offending 
country  with  fire  and  sword  before  retiring ;  and  to  this 
policy  of  intimidation  and  punishment  we  shall  find  the 
x2 
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British  continuing  to  adhere  even  after  they  had  recrossed 
the  Indus. 

The  orders  to  evacuate  which  had  been  issued  at 
Cabool  received  obedience  at  Gliuzni,  which  was  then  oc- 
cupied only  by  a  single  regiment ;  but  General  Sale  who 
had  fought  his  way  to  Jellalabad  through  the  same  passes 
in  which  the  army  was  afterwards  massacred,  resolved 
to  understand  no  such  solecism  in  British  warfare,  but 
to  hold  out  the  town  till  succours  should  reach  him  from 
India.  But  he  did  not  merely  hold  out,  for,  hearing  of 
General  Pollock's  advance  by  the  Khyber  Pass  with 
seven  regiments  besides  artillery,  he  resolved  to  facilitate 
his  operations  by  an  attack  upon  the  Affghan  camp  in 
the  plains.  It  was  a  brilliant  and  effective  sally.  The 
camp  was  defended  by  six  thousand  troops  under  Ma- 
homed Akbar,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  they  were 
only  defeated  after  a  spirited  struggle,  in  which  Colonel 
Dennie  lost  his  life. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  two  days  before  this  exploit, 
General  Pollock  had  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Khyber 
Pass,  which  he  found  strongly  barricaded  with  stone 
walls,  and  defended  by  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  and 
on  the  ]  6th,  with  little  further  interruption,  he  reached 
Jellalabad.  In  a  few  days  after  Shah  Soojah  was  mur- 
dered at  Cabool.  The  true  nature  of  this  personage's 
conduct  with  reference  to  his  patrons,  the  British,  is  un- 
known to  history, — and  was  in  all  probability  unknown 
to  himself.  He  acted  as  well  as  he  could  for  his  own 
interest;  but  not  being  exactly  sure  what  that  interest 
was,  whether  to  protect  or  betray  his  Feringee  friends, 
he  sometimes  did  a  little  of  the  one  and  sometimes  of  the 
other  just  as  circumstances  determined.  The  united 
forces   remained  for   some   time  inactive  at   Jellalabad, 
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where  they  were  joined  by  seven  thousand  Sikh 
troops. 

Some  skirmishes  took  place,  of  varying  fortunes  be- 
tween Quettah  and  Candahar ;  but  at  length,  on  the  8tli 
of  August,  the  latter  city  was  abandoned  by  the  British, 
after  they  had  blown  up  the  powder  magazine  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  spare  commissariat  and  arsenal  stores. 
Four  thousand  of  the  troops  under  General  England  pro- 
ceeded to  Quettah,  and  returned  in  the  following  month 
to  India  by  the  Bolan  Pass ;  while  the  remainder,  amount- 
ing to  seven  thousand  men,  under  General  'Nott,  took  the 
road  to  Cabool,  defeating  the  Affghans  near  Gliizni,  and 
destroying  that  town  by  fire  and  its  citadel  by  mines. 
They  then  proceeded  by  easy  stages  to  Cabool,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  17th  of  September. 

General  Pollock,  in  the  mean  time,  had  at  length  moved 
from  Jellalabad,  and  arrived  at  Gundamuk  on  the  23d  of 
August,  the  entrance  to  the  chain  of  passes  by  which 
Cabool  is  approached.  Two  miles  thence  he  encountered 
the  enemy,  drove  them  from  their  posts,  burned  their 
villages,  and  cut  down  their  mulberry  trees  and  vineyards. 
At  the  pass  of  Jugdalluk  another  collision  took  place 
with  the  same  result,  at  which  nearly  all  those  chiefs  were 
present  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  butchery  of  the 
Cabool  army.  At  Tezeen  the  enemy  under  Mahomed 
Akbar  were  sixteen  thousand  strong,  and  defended  the 
pass  with  bravery,  but  they  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter;  and  on  the  16th  of  September  the  British 
flag  was  planted  on  the  Bala  Hissar  of  Cabool.  Some  of 
the  prisoners  who  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Afi- 
ghans  were  given  up,  and  some  made  their  escape,  but 
all, — ladies,  officers,  and  children, — with  the  exception  of 
General  Elphinstone  who  had  died  some  time  before,  at 
length  found  themselves  in  safety  in  the  British  camp. 
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The  army  in  its  progress  had  been  joined  by  two  or  three 
hundred  fugitives,  and  these  were  all  that  remained  of  the 
Cabool  force.  An  engagement  now  took  place  at  Istaliff 
in  the  Kohistan  valley,  in  which  the  enemy  were  beaten  and 
the  town  destroyed;  and  the  purposes  of  the  campaign  being 
thus  effected,  the  bazaar  of  Cabool — the  great  entrepot  of 
the  trade  of  Central  India — was  kindled  for  a  bonfire, 
and  the  victorious  army  set  out  on  its  return  to  India. 
At  Jellalabad  they  destroyed  the  defences  of  the  town, 
and  then  blew  up  the  fort  of  Ali  Musjid ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  an  almost  continuous  skirmish  with  the  preda- 
tory tribes,  at  length  cleared  the  Khyber  Pass  and  en- 
camj^ed  on  the  plains  of  Peshawur.  By  the  close  of  the 
year  they  arrived  at  Ferozepore,  where  they  were  received 
with  a  display  of  military  pomp  and  triumph,  in  which 
forty  thousand  troops  took  part,  and  which  could  not  fail  of 
the  effect  it  was  no  doubt  intended  to  create  in  the  fervid 
imaginations  of  India. 

^Ve  must  now  bring  up  the  narrative  by  a  brief  men- 
tion of  some  affairs  which  occurred  during  the  Affghan 
war.  Connected  therewith  is  the  occupation  of  Kurruck 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  an  island  of  which  the  British  took 
possession  by  way  of  a  warning  to  the  Persian  monarch, 
while  he  was  pursuing  the  siege  of  Herat.  As  for 
Aden,  it  had  become  an  object  of  vital  necessity  as  a  coal 
depot  for  the  British  steamers,  and  was  fairly  bought 
from  the  native  sultan.  That  chief,  however,  repented 
of  his  bargain  before  the  transfer  of  money  or  territory, 
and  in  1839  the  place  was  captured  by  force  of  arms. 

In  the  same  year  some  disturbances  in  Joudpore,  and 
some  which  threatened  to  become  of  more  consequence 
in  Karnaul  occupied  the  attention  of  Government.  The 
nabob  of  the  latter  province  had  been  secretly  collecting 
arms  to  a  very  extraordinary  extent ;  and  on  his  designs 
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being  discovered,  the  Roliilla  mercenaries  he  employed 
stood  the  chance  of  a  battle  before  he  was  captured.  He 
was  eventually  taken  prisoner  and  his  territory  con- 
fiscated. These  events  were  connected  with  rumours  of 
an  intended  general  insurrection  of  the  princes  of  India, 
in  which  the  rajah  of  Sattarah  the  nominal  chief  of  the 
Mahrattas,  was  supposed  to  be  implicated.  He  was 
deposed,  and  his  brother  placed  on  the  throne. 

In  1840  an  event  occurred  of  extraordinary  importance 
not  only  to  India  but  to  the  whole  world ;  but,  as  it  will 
become  our  duty  in  another  division  of  the  work  to 
describe  somewhat  at  large  the  circumstances  of  the 
Chinese  war,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  briefly 
allude  to  them  here.  China  had  always  been  looked 
upon  with  a  sort  of  awe  by  Europeans.  The  vastness  of 
the  empire  would  have  signified  little  to  the  desperadoes 
of  the  west,  but  the  concentration  of  its  powers  under  a 
single  government  placed  it  altogether  in  a  different 
category  from  India ;  and  having  no  rival  princes  to 
enthrone  or  dethrone,  no  field  for  coercion  or  intrigue, 
they  continued  to  trade  and  cringe,  and  to  consider  the 
permission  to  do  so  (which  was  not  always  granted)  as  a 
peculiar  happiness. 

But  commerce,  although  with  so  vast  and  concentrated 
a  mass  to  work  upon,  at  length  performed  the  task 
allotted  to  it  in  the  destinies  of  mankind.  The  trade  of 
the  "  western  barbarians "  extended  till  it  became  an 
object  of  interest,  then  of  uneasiness,  then  of  alarm,  to 
the  Imperial  Government.  They  had  hit  upon  a  drug  as 
an  article  of  barter  so  well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
Chinese  that  the  balance  of  trade  turned  against  that 
people,  who  at  length  required  to  pay  in  money  for  the 
gratification  of  what  had  become  almost  a  necessary. 
The  perpetual  drain  of  the  precious  metals  was  met,  not 
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as  it  would  have  been  in  Europe,  by  restraining  imposts, 
but  by  utter  prohibition ;  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  in  the  case  of  a  country  Avith  so  extensive  a  seaboard 
and  so  imperfect  a  preventive  service,  merely  injured  the  re- 
venue without  injuring  the  trade.  Nay,  the  trade  flourished 
the  more  as  the  stricter  grew  the  prohibitions.  Taste  was 
changed  into  passion,  and  commerce  into  gaming.  Even 
the  heads  of  the  local  government,  and  probably  the 
members  of  the  imperial  cabinet  themselves,  shared  in 
the  spoil  of  the  revenue ;  while  the  Europeans  flung 
themselves  with  zeal  and  determination  upon  the  chances 
of  a  business  which  was  no  more  illegal  now  than  the 
regular  trade  had  repeatedly  been,  and  in  which  they 
won  and  lost  large  fortunes.  Their  own  government  de- 
clined interfering,  for  the  drug,  by  whomever  bought,  was 
a  source  of  large  profit  to  India,  and  it  was  no  affair  of 
theirs  to  assist  a  foreign  power  to  enforce  its  customs' 
regulations.  The  emperor  grew  desperate.  Silver  was 
precious,  opium  immoral ;  and  the  nation  grew  poor  and 
drunken  at  the  same  moment.  Still  he  would  not  be 
persuaded,  even  by  his  own  more  intelligent  councillors, 
to  take  the  only  step  which  could  by  possibility  have  the 
slightest  effect ;  and  heaping  insults  and  outrages  upon 
the  barbarians,  he  at  length  goaded  them  into  war. 
In  the  middle  of  1840,  an  expedition  left  India  against  a 
country  containing  between  three  and  four  million  inha- 
bitants; and,  after  the  usual  horrors  attendant  upon 
successful  invasion,  forced  a  treaty  from  the  Chinese  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1842,  in  which  the  opium  trade  was 
not  mentioned  at  all,  but  by  which  the  Emiieror  bound 
himself  to  pay  twenty-one  million  dollars  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  to  open  five  principal  ports  for  trade,  and  to 
cede  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  in  perpetuity  to  the 
British  Crown.      The    news    of  this    treaty   and  of  tlic 
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destruction  of  Ghuzni  and  recapture  of  Cabool  reached 
Eug-land  by  the  same  mail. 

The  "tail  of  the  Affghan  storm,"  as  Sir  Charles 
Napier  called  it,  was  now  to  come.  The  princes  of 
Sinde  were  incensed,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  Tripartite 
Treaty,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  retard  and  annoy 
the  British  in  their  march  through  their  country.  The 
purpose  of  the  treaty  was  to  re-establish  the  Doorannee 
empire,  of  which  Sinde  had  been  a  feudal  dejDcndency ; 
and  they  considered  that  they  had  at  least  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  army  employed  in  a  war  so  manifestly 
contrary  to  their  interest  should  march  through  the  allied 
territory  of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  most  direct  route  from 
British  India  into  Affghanistan.  The  Sikh  prince,  how- 
ever, would  not  consent,  and  Lord  Auckland,  determined 
to  enter  into  no  quarrel  that  would  interfere  with  his 
dreams  of  dictation  in  Central  Asia,  overruled  the  remon- 
strances of  the  weaker  state,  sent  his  troops  through  the 
heart  of  the  country  to  climb  into  Affghanistan  by  the 
Bolan  Pass,  took  forcible  possession  of  Kurrachee, 
menaced  Plyderabad  with  destruction,  and  demanded  a 
sum  of  money  in  final  payment  of  the  Sindean  tribute  to 
the  Doorannee  empire.  The  Ameers  were  on  the  brink 
of  having  recourse  to  arms,  but  were  at  length,  in 
February  1839,  intimidated  into  a  treaty  to  the  following 
efiect : — 

A  British  force,  not  exceeding  five  thousand  fighting- 
men,  was  to  be  maintained  in  Sinde,  and  stationed  at 
Tatta,  or  such  other  place  westward  of  the  river  Indus 
as  the  Governor-General  of  India  might  select ;  three  of 
the  four  Ameers  were  to  pay  one  lakh  of  rupees  each 
annually,  in  part  payment  of  the  exjjense  of  the  British 
force  (Meer  Sobdar  Khan  being  exempted) ;  the  British 
Government  took  upon  itself  the  protection  of  the  territo- 
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ries  of  the  Ameers  from  all  foreign  oppression  ;  tlie  four 
Ameers  remained  absolute  rulers  in  their  respective  princi- 
palities, into  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  introduced,  nor  should  the  officers  of 
the  British  Government  listen  to  or  encourage  complaints 
against  the  Ameers  from  their  subjects ;  the  four  Ameers 
should  refer  to  the  resident  in  Sinde  any  complaint  of 
aggression  which  one  of  them  might  have  to  make 
against  another,  and  the  Resident,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Governor-General,  would  endeavour  to  mediate 
between  them,  and  settle  their  differences ;  in  case  of 
aggressions  by  the  subjects  of  one  Ameer  on  the  terri- 
tories of  another,  and  of  the  Ameer  by  whose  subjects 
such  aggressions  were  made  declaring  his  inability  to 
prevent  them,  in  consequence  of  the  offending  parties 
being  in  rebellion  to  his  authority,  on  a  representation  of 
the  circumstances  being  made  to  the  Governor-General 
by  the  Besident,  the  Governor-General  would,  if  he  saw 
fit,  order  such  assistance  to  be  afforded  as  might  be 
requisite  to  bring  the  offenders  to  punishment  ;  the 
Ameers  were  not  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  with  any 
foreign  chief  or  state  without  the  knowledge  and  sanction 
of  the  British  Government ;  the  Ameers  were  to  act  in 
subordinate  co-operation  with  the  British  Government 
for  the  purposes  of  defence,  and  furnish,  for  the  service 
of  the  British  Government,  a  body  of  three  thousand 
troops  whenever  required  ;  and  these  troops,  when 
employed  with  the  British  forces,  would  be  under  the 
orders  and  control  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
British  forces  ;  while,  if  employed  under  British  officers 
beyond  the  Sinde  frontier,  they  would  be  paid  by  the 
British  Government. 

The   Ameers   were    now    told    distinctly    by    Colonel 
Pottinger,  the  British  agent,  that  "  henceforth  tliey  must 
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consider  Sinde  to  be,  as  it  was  in  reality,  a  portion  of 
Hindostan,  in  which  the  British  were  paramount,  and 
entitled  to  act  as  they  considered  best  and  fittest  for  the 
general  good  of  the  whole  empire."  This  may  seem 
harsh,  but  the  fact  was  true ;  and  its  enunciation  at  this 
particular  time  was  in  accordance  Avith  the  views  of  Lord 
Auckland,  and  many  other  able  men,  on  the  subject  of  a 
combination  of  the  western  princes  against  the  British 
dominion  in  India.  At  any  rate,  the  treaty  was  signed, 
and  the  agent  listened  to  with  respectful  assent. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  Aifghan  war  the 
Ameers  were  watchful  and  agitated,  but  not  openly  dis- 
affected, for  the  British,  accepting  the  cession  of  Shikar- 
pore  in  lieu  of  tribute,  possessed  that  town  together  with 
Sukkur  and  Bukkur  in  Upper  Sinde  and  Karruchee  in 
Lower  Sinde,  Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  their 
wishes  and  intentions  became  obvious,  and  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  attention  was  strongly  drawn  towards  an  all  but 
hostile  country  in  which  he  had  at  the  time  only  four 
thousand  troops  in  two  detachments  four  hundred  miles 
asunder,  and  into  which  four  thousand  more  were  about 
to  be  brought  back  from  Candahar  by  General  England, 
who  had  already  been  beaten  above  the  passes  by  an 
equal  force  of  Beloochees.  A  new  treaty  was  accordingly 
presented  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Ameers,  providing  for 
the  permanent  occupation  of  various  ports  on  the  Indus 
by  the  British,  and  giving  the  right  (indispensable  for 
their  steamers)  of  cutting  firewood  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Under  existing  circumstances  this  treaty  was 
indispensable. 

The  demands  of  the  British,  so  long  as  they  were 
limited  to  the  destruction  of  the  independence  of  the 
nation,  were  not  resisted  ;  but  to  interfere  with  the  f/ame 
preserves  of  the  Ameers,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had 
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well  nigh  depopulated  the  country,  was  not  to  be 
endured.  The  English,  besides,  had  just  emerged  from 
the  frightful  AfFghan  war ;  the  excitement  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  disaffected  states  in  India  had  not  yet  sub- 
sided ;  the  Brhish  troops  at  hand  numbered  little  more 
than  an  eighth  part  of  their  own ;  and  a  British  force 
had  actually  been  beaten  but  a  short  time  before  by  an 
equal  number  of  Beloochees.  The  Ameers,  therefore, 
threw  off  the  mask.  They  attacked  the  British  resi- 
dency at  Hyderabad,  and  marched  an  army  of  twenty- 
two  thousand  men  against  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whose 
force  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  eight  hundred  of  all 
arms  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  The  emergency  was 
sudden  and  the  moment  critical.  Delay  would  add  con- 
fidence and  overwhelming  numbers  to  the  enemy,  and 
in  spite  of  the  reinforcements  it  might  obtain  for  the 
British  would  thus  increase  the  disparity  of  strength. 
General  Napier,  therefore,  did  not  even  wait  for  their  ad- 
vance, but  marched  on  to  Meannee  where  they  were  in  posi- 
tion, and  gave  them  battle  on  the  17th  of  February,  1843. 
The  fight  was  prolonged  for  three  hours  by  the  desperate 
courage  of  the  Beloochees ;  but  the  destiny  of  England 
triumphed, — the  enemy  broke  and  fled,  leaving  a  thou- 
sand of  their  number  dead  on  the  field,  and  in  three  days 
the  British  flag  floated  over  the  towers  of  Hyderabad. 

On  the  29th  of  March  the  Beloochees  tried  their 
fortune  again,  and  with  an  army  as  numerous  as  before, 
strongly  and  skilfully  posted  at  Dubba  within  four  miles 
of  Hyderabad,  encountered  the  British,  whose  force  now 
amounted  to  five  thousand  men.  They  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  the  fate  of  the  country  finally 
determined.  The  Ameers  were  carried  prisoners  to 
Bombay,  and  Sinde  eventually  declared  to  be  annexed 
to  the  British  dominions. 
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Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  an  event  which 
has  caused  much  angry  discussion  in  England.  In  these 
pages  it  passes  with  little  observation,  because  it  is  read 
with  the  context  of  our  Indian  history.  We  have  seen 
the  little  storekeepers  of  the  coast  rise  before  our  eyes  till 
they  have  become  the  sovereigns  of  a  mighty  empire. 
Dotted  here  and  there  among  their  dominions  are  some 
of  the  native  states  that  have  borne  a  part  in  our  narrative, 
and  which  are  still  allowed  to  retain  a  nominal  indepen- 
dence. But  the  independence  consists  in  the  privilege  of 
being  governed  in  the  nineteenth  century  according  to  the 
model  of  earlier  ages,  when  the  country  was  the  private 
property  and  the  people  the  personal  slaves  of  the  prince  ; 
and  every  year  the  number  of  such  states  becomes  smaller, 
by  a  process  which  is  termed  spoliation  and  tyranny  by 
those  who  read  history  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind  shut. 
Sinde  was  the  western  frontier,  including  the  Indus,  the 
moat  of  our  magnificent  fortress,  and  the  horrors  of  her 
misgovernment  were  not  even  respectable  by  their  anti- 
quity in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants,  being  perpetrated 
by  strangers  and  usurpers.  Lord  Auckland  saw  the 
necessity  for  the  paramount  power  obtaining  a  command 
over  her  own  frontier;  and  Lord  Ellenborough,  when 
the  moment  for  coercion  came,  following  in  the  steps  of 
those  men  who  have  really  won  the  dominion  of  India 
for  England,  instead  of  entering  into  a  league  with  the 
brutal  princes  against  the  people,  swept  the  former  from 
their  thrones  at  a  blow,  and  opened  to  the  latter  the 
prospect  of  a  Future  in  their  social  existence,  hitherto 
shut  out  from  them  by  the  dull,  dreary,  dismal  Present 
of  oriental  despotism. 

But  the  Governor-General  did  not  act  thus  in  the  case 
which  next  presented  itself  The  direct  line  of  the 
Sindia  family  had  expired  in  1827,  and  a  boy  chosen  by 
adoption  to  fill  the  throne,  suffering  the  entire  rule  of 
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continue  in  the  hands  of  his  minister,  spent  his  brief  life 
in  debauchery,  and  died  cliildless  in  1843.  Another  boy 
was  adopted  by  the  queen  dowager,  herself  a  little  girl, 
when  a  struggle  for  power  commenced  between  his 
minister,  who  had  been  opposed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  that  of  the  late  maharajah.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  convulsed  by  the  strife,  and  the  ex-minister 
proving  the  stronger,  brought  over  the  queen  dowager  to 
his  interest,  and  sent  troops  and  artillery  to  guard  the 
Chambul  against  the  British. 

But  the  British  had  determined  to  interfere,  and  their 
approach  was  not  to  be  staid.  Onward  they  marched 
to  the  number  of  fourteen  thousand  men.  In  vain  the 
little  queen  submitted ;  in  vain  the  turbulent  minister 
was  brought  in  chains  to  the  camp ;  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  demonstration  which  should  awe  the  wild  chiefs 
of  the  country ;  and  on  the  29tli  of  December,  moving  in 
two  separate  lines  of  march,  they  arrived  at  ]\Iaharajpore 
and  Punniar,  and  found  the  Mahrattas,  much  stronger 
in  number  and  posted  on  heights  defended  by  ravines  and 
one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  ready  to  receive  them. 
The  Governor-General,  who  was  in  advance,  found  him- 
self unawares  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  preserved 
this  accidental  post  without  flinching,  encouraging  the 
men  to  do  their  duty.  The  entrenchments  and  batteries 
of  the  enemy  were  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
but  with  severe  loss,  and  the  Mahrattas  behind,  sustain- 
ing the  shock  that  ensued  with  determined  courage,  were 
driven  off  the  field  after  having  slain  or  wounded  a  thou- 
sand of  their  assailants.  Gwalior,  the  capital  of  the  state, 
was  then  entered  by  the  British  without  opposition,  and  a 
treaty  concluded  on  the  10th  of  January — which  leaves 
the  country  at  the  mercy  of  such  disturbances  nearly  as 
much  as  ever. 

We  have  seen  tliroughout  this  strange  eventful  history 
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that  the  British  in  the  acquisition  of  territory  were,  in 
their  own  estimation,  never  in  the  wrong.  Infraction  of 
treaties,  treachery,  debt,  and  a  thousand  other  good  and 
sufficient  causes  explained  every  step  they  took  from  the 
little  factory  of  Surat  to  the  throne  of  the  Great  Mog-ul : 
but  the  explanation,  unluckily,  was  satisfactoi-y  to  only 
one  of  the  two  parties  concerned.  The  people  of  India 
understand  conquest,  for  they  are  used  to  it;  and  no 
people  under  heaven  care  less  whether  the  new  govern- 
ment be  legitimate  or  not  provided  it  be  better  than 
the  last.  But  argument  is  quite  another  thing ;  they  will 
quibble  on  the  points  of  a  state  paper  as  skilfully  as  a 
European ;  and,  if  they  do  not  find  their  situation  amelio- 
rated by  the  treaty^  they  will  without  scruple  take  advantage 
of  any  real  or  supposed  advantage  they  may  have  in  the 
ratiocination  to  break  it.  In  the  case  of  Sinde,  the  Ameers 
were  deposed  and  their  dominions  confiscated  because 
they  persisted  in  endangering  the  peace  of  India  and 
outraging  the  supreme  power.  In  the  case  of  Gwalior, 
by  the  failure  of  heirs,  the  succession  had  lapsed  to  the 
British  as  lords  paramount  and  successors  of  the  Mogul ; 
but  instead  of  taking  possession  of  the  country  they 
merely  entered  into  a  treaty  to  strengthen  the  hands, 
and  thus  perpetuate  the  misgovernment,  of  the  rajah. 
The  councils  of  the  Company  have  been  divided  between 
these  two  lines  of  policy  from  the  days  of  Clive  down  to 
the  present  year. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  there  is  an  error  in  the  latter 
course  it  is  on  the  side  of  delicacy  and  moderation,  and 
that  at  any  rate  the  dominion  of  India  has  been  falling  and 
is  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Company  as  rapidly  as  could 
have  been  expected.  There  seems  to  be  great  theoretical 
weight  in  this  argument,  although  its  decision  may  be 
questionable  in  point  of  practical  utility.     Without  affect- 
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ing  to  say  that  the  Indian  subjects  of  the  British  have  as 
yet  derived  all  the  benefit  they  ought  to  have  done  from 
the  government  of  an  enlightened  nation,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  after  a  dreary  pause  of  perhaps  thousands  of 
years,  they  have  at  least  under  the  new  auspices,  hef/iin 
that  career  of  social  jirogress  which,  it  is  to  be  hojied,  is 
the  destiny  of  the  Avhole  human  race ;  while  under  the 
native  princes  the  people  do  not  even  remain  stationary, 
but  are  continuing  the  downward  course  of  barbarism  and 
decay  which  we  have  traced  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the 
visit  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

This  portion  of  the  narrative  must  now  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  for  we  have  entered  the  little  circle  of  the 
Present,  significantly  called  the  Day,  where  everything 
appears  of  such  grotesque  importance  to  the  beings  to 
whom  it  belongs.  Lord  Ellenborough  was  recalled  for 
unexplained  reasons,  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  arrived  at 
Calcutta  as  his  successor  on  the  28th  of  February,  ]  844. 
Finding  India  in  peace,  the  latter  turned  his  attention 
zealously  to  the  improvement  of  the  country  and  the 
people ;  from  which  he  was  speedily  to  be  diverted  for  a 
moment  by  disturbances  in  some  portions  of  the  Deccan 
inseparable  from  the  anomalies  still  existing  in  the  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  country. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  REGIME  OF  THE  EAST 
INDIA  COMPANY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   CONSTITUTION    OF    THE   COMPANY    FROM    THE 
COMMENCEMENT,  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

The  East  India  Company  may  be  looked  upon  as  at 
once  the  most  surprising  and  the  most  important  Fact 
in  the  modern  history  of  the  world.  We  have  seen  its 
beginning,  but  no  man  can  conceive  its  ending.  When 
many  more  generations  are  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the 
past ;  when  its  corporate  forms  are  lost  in  those  of  the 
national  government ;  when  its  navies  have  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  deep,  and  Asia  is  tremulous  no  more  with 
the  march  of  its  armies,  the  Company  will  still  exist  in 
spirit  and  in  influence,  brooding  over  the  far  East,  like 
the  mighty  and  mystic  bird  of  ancient  story,  warming 
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into  life  new  feelings,  new  ideas,  new  institutions,  and 
operating-  new  changes  in  the  destin}^  of  the  human 
race. 

But  it  is  itself  only  a  part  of  that  destiny  which  it  seems 
to  control.  Its  progress  exhibits  hardly  more  of  volition 
than  that  of  a  straw  dancing  in  the  tempest.  Called  into 
being  by  those  second  causes  behind  which  the  providence 
of  God  is  hidden,  it  has  run  blindly  its  appointed  career ; 
and  when  its  mission  is  accomplished  it  will  dissolve, 
with  little  more  consciousness,  into  its  elements.  In  the 
mean  time  it  will  be  an  interesting  and  curious  task  to 
inquire  into  the  composition  of  its  power  and  substance, 
and  thus  ascertain  under  what  circumstances  so  anomalous 
a  body  has  been  able  to  preserve  its  consistence  and  its 
impetus  amidst  the  revolutions  of  the  world. 

The  first  English  traders  to  India  were  merely  an 
association  of  adventurers  acting  with  a  certain  degree  of 
concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  yet  each  with  a 
separate  interest  depending  upon  his  own  stock.  Such 
an  association  could  not  keep  its  ground  against  the  rival 
companies  of  other  European  nations,  and  eventually  the 
stocks  of  individuals  were  merged  in  one  capital.  But 
the  Crown  now  proved  a  more  formidable  enemy  at 
home,  by  granting  similar  licenses  to  individuals,  and 
even  to  a  rival  association ;  till  at  length  these  two  com- 
panies were  blended  into  one,  and  the  British  trade 
assumed  something  like  a  regular  and  permanent  form. 

All  these  traders,  it  must  be  observed,  had  something 
to  do  with  war  as  well  as  commerce ;  factories  required 
military  guards  as  much  as  clerks ;  and  merchant  vessels 
would  have  been  of  no  use  without  a  marine  for  convoy. 
In  the  charter  granted  by  William  III.  in  1698  to  the 
English  Com])any  before  its  union  vsith  the  London  Coni- 
)>any,  it  was  provided  that  the  business  should  be  managed 
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by  a  court  of  directors  consisting  of  twenty-four  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  general  body ;  the  qualification  for  a 
director  being  2,000Z.  stock,  and  of  a  proprietor  500?. 
stock.  The  court  of  j^roprietors  were  to  make  the  by- 
laws for  adding  to  the  stock,  and  deciding  upon  dividends, 
and  for  the  general  government  of  the  trade.  Ministers  of 
the  church  were  to  be  maintained  at  the  factories,  and  a 
chaplain  in  every  ship  of  five  hundred  tons  burthen. 
The  Company  were  empowered  to  appoint  governors  and 
other  officers  of  their  forts,  and  to  raise  troops  for  their 
defence.  By  Queen  Anne's  Act  of  1702,  providing  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  two  companies,  it  was  granted 
to  the  general  courts  of  both  to  have  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  forts,  and  the  right  to  coin  foreign  money  in 
India. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  business  was  rudely  managed, 
for  the  directors  found  themselves  a  political  as  well  as  a 
trading  body,  yet  without  any  form  of  government  and 
constitution  adequate  to  the  circumstances.  The  im- 
mense distance  of  the  seat  of  their  foreign  operations 
rendered  their  officers  almost  independent.  These  func 
tionaries,  although  at  first  in  all  probability  disobeyin 
merely  such  orders  as  had  become  improper  through  the 
lapse  of  time,  ended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in 
adopting  a  discretionary  conduct  in  accordance  with  their 
own  private  interest  or  pleasure  ;  and  in  1665  a  governor 
of  Madras  imprisoned  the  individual  sent  out  to  super- 
sede him,  and  maintained  his  seat  in  defiance  of  the  Com- 
pany for  three  years.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
advert  in  a  special  manner  to  the  confusion  which  existed 
at  this  early  period,  and  which  continued  long  after  the 
union  of  the  two  companies.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that 
the  administration  at  home  was  conducted  by  twenty- 
four  directors,  of  whom  one  was  chairman,  and  another 
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deputy  chairman,  a  proprietory  body,  and  a  suitable 
number  of  clerks  ;  while  the  personnel  of  the  civil  service 
abroad,  besides  the  governors  and  agents  and  their  coun- 
cils, consisted  of  ajiprentices,  writers,  factors,  merchants, 
and  senior  merchants,  all  rising  by  seniority. 

Theoretically  this  was  a  democratical  body,  almost  the 
entire  power  residing  in  the  proprietors,  who,  besides  con- 
trolling the  whole  business,  not  only  elected  the  directors, 
but  displaced  them  for  misgovernment.  Nominally  the 
constitution  was  of  a  mixed  character,  in  which  the  court 
of  proprietors  represented  the  general  body  of  the  people, 
the  court  of  directors  an  aristocratical  senate,  and  the 
chairman  the  sovereign  ;  the  whole,  as  Mill  says,  giving 
"  an  image  of  the  British  constitution,  a  system  in  which 
the  forms  of  the  different  species  of  government,  the 
monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  democratical  are  mixed 
and  combined."  Really,  however,  it  was  then,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  till  the  institution  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, a  pure  oligarchy, — the  proceedings  of  which  were 
but  little  affected  by  the  murmurs  of  the  people. 

But  this  was  not  an  oligarchy  in  the  offensive  sense  of 
the  word,  for  its  members  were  annually  elected  and  re- 
elected, in  a  ministerial  capacity,  and  might  be  deposed 
by  the  proprietors  themselves.  They,  in  fact,  might  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  the  more  stirring  or  influential 
spirits  in  a  club  or  parish,  who  step  forward,  with  the 
approbation  of  their  followers,  to  conduct  its  affairs.  The 
directors  managed  the  business  by  a  subdivision  of  la- 
bour proportioned  to  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  the 
concerns.  Each  had  his  place  in  a  particular  committee 
superintending  a  particular  branch,  and  these  committees 
were  as  follows: — 

I.  The  Committee  of  Correspondence  may  be  con- 
sidered the   prime  moving   power  of  the  business.     Its 
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duty  was  to  examine  advices  from  abroad,  and  draw  up 
the  answers  to  be  laid  before  the  Court  of  Directors.  It 
reported  on  the  number  of  ships  required  in  the  coming 
season,  and  suggested  their  proper  stations ;  on  the 
number  of  civil  and  military  servants  required  for  their 
estabhshments,  and  on  the  applications  for  leave  of 
absence  or  return ;  on  all  complaints  of  grievances,  of 
pecuniary  demands  upon  the  Company,  on  which  it 
determined  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  on  all  apj)oint- 
ments  necessary  for  the  secretaries',  examiners',  auditors', 
and  military  fund  and  auditors  offices,  submitting  its 
nominations  to  the  Court, 

II.  The  Committee  of  Lawsuits,  to  which  all  matters 
connected  with  litigation  were  referred  by  the  other 
departments.  It  directed  prosecutions  and  defences,  and 
examined  and  reported  on  law  charges. 

III.  The  Committee  of  Treasury  provided,  under 
orders  of  the  Court,  for  the  payment  of  dividends  and 
the  interest  on  bonds  ;  negotiated  loans  ;  purchased 
bullion  and  foreign  coins  for  exportation,  and  superin- 
tended their  packing ;  affixed  the  Company's  seal  to 
charter-parties,  covenants  of  officers,  debentures,  and 
other  bonds ;  examined  the  balance  of  cash  ;  and  judged, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  all  applications  on  the  loss  of 
bonds,  or  on  other  money  transactions,  and  the  delivery 
of  unregistered  diamonds,  bullion,  &c. 

IV.  The  Committee  of  Warehouses  conducted  gene- 
rally the  commercial  concerns,  but  more  especially  the 
imports  of  the  Company.  It  ordered  produce  according 
to  the  state  of  the  markets  at  home,  examined  the  quality 
and  prices  of  such  produce,  determined  upon  the  means 
of  its  conveyance  to  England,  superintended  its  landing 
and  warehousing  when  arrived ;  made  arrangements  for 
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sales,  and  collected  and  digested  from  time  to  time  the 
opinions  of  experienced  buyers  with  a  view  to  the  advan- 
tag-e  of  the  trade. 

V.  The  Committee  of  Accounts  undertook  everything 
connected  with  bills  of  exchange  and  foreign  certificates  ; 
examined  estimates,  and  accounts  of  cash  or  stock 
ordered  by  the  Court,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  or 
Parliament ;  and  transacted  in  general  the  business  of 
the  accountant's  office  and  its  dependencies,  and  of  the 
transfer  office  in  which  the  foreign  letters  of  attorney  for 
the  sale  and  transfer  of  tlie  Company's  stock  and 
annuities  were  examined. 

VI.  The  Committee  of  Buying  resembled  that  of 
warehouses,  but  with  its  attention  devoted  to  exports 
instead  of  imports,  and  those  only  of  lead,  woollens,  and 
bullion.  It  purchased  cloths  in  the  white  state ;  con- 
tracted for  their  being  dyed ;  superintended  the  fine- 
drawing,  plaining,  pressing,  and  packing  for  exportation ; 
and  audited  the  various  accounts  connected  therewith. 

VII.  The  Committee  of  the  House  ordered  the  repairs 
and  alterations  required  in  the  India  House,  regulated 
the  attendance  of  clerks,  appointed  inferior  servants, 
examined  the  quarterly  accounts  of  disbursements,  and 
conducted  the  other  inferior  details  of  economy. 

VIII.  The  Committee  of  Shipping  was  entrusted  with 
the  purchase  of  such  stores  as  were  not  included  in  the 
duties  of  the  Committee  of  Exports.  It  freighted  ships, 
and  examined  the  qualifications  of  their  commanders  and 
officers  ;  distributed  the  outward  cargoes  ;  superintended 
the  raising  and  allotment  of  recruits,  and  their  passage- 
money  and  provisions ;  covenanted  with  seamen  and  paid 
their  wages  ;  regulated  the  private  trade  outwards  of  the 
commanders  and  officers  of  the  Company's  ships  ;  autho- 
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rized  indulgences  for  the  export  of  wines,  &c.,  to  the 
Comj^any's  servants  in  India ;  and  ordered  the  building, 
repairing,  and  outfitting  of  vessels. 

IX.  The  Committee  of  Private  Trade  adjusted  the 
accounts  of  freight  and  demurrage  on  private  shipments 
outwards  ;  settled  the  claims  of  the  owners  of  chartered 
ships  ;  regulated  the  indulgence  of  private  trade  home- 
wards ;  and  examined  the  commanders  of  ships  as  to  the 
propriety  of  their  conduct  with  reference  to  the  orders  of 
the  Company  at  home  or  of  their  officers  abroad. 

X.  The  Committee  for  Preventing  the  Growth  of 
Private  Trade  was  supplementary  to  that  department  of 
the  preceding  committee  which  regulated  the  indulgence 
of  private  trade.  Its  duty  was  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine upon  such  business  as  might  arise  in  consequence 
of  the  regulations  for  limiting  the  allowance  of  trade  to 
commanders  and  officers  of  Company's  ships  being- 
exceeded. 

"  This  review,"  says  Bruce,  who  gives  the  above  in 
substance  from  an  official  paper,  "  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  domestic  administration  of  the  directors  is 
portioned  out  among  regular  or  standing  committees, 
furnishes  a  curious  and  interesting  report  of  the  progress 
of  the  Company's  affairs,  and  leads  directly  to  the 
improvements  which  have  occurred  on  the  subject  to 
the  directors  themselves." 

In  India  there  were  three  presidencies,  Bombay, 
Madras,  and  Calcutta,  each  independent  of  the  other, 
and  directly  responsible  to  the  Company  at  home.  The 
administration  was  composed  of  a  president,  and  an  inde- 
finite number  of  councillors,  all  appointed  by  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  the  salaries  of  these  functionaries  was  for  a 
long  period  extremely  small, — a  councillor,  even  when 
the  English   had    become   powerful  in   Bengal,   having 
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only  250Z.  per  annum.  The  advantages  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants  abroad  arose  from  trade  ;  and  as  the 
president  had  the  privilege  of  appointing  them  to  such 
localities  as  he  chose,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable 
for  that  jiurpose,  he  possessed  an  indirect  control  over 
their  emoluments.  This  control  was  exercised  in  a  still 
more  stringent  manner  by  both  president  and  council 
over  the  inferior  officers  ;  while  other  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  were  liable  to  be  seized,  imprisoned,  and  trans- 
ported back  to  England  by  the  same  irresistible  power. 

The  denominations  of  the  inferior  servants  distinguished 
at  this  period  as  well  as  later  both  the  relative  importance 
of  their  duties,  and  their  period  of  service.  A  writer  was 
simply  a  junior  clerk,  formerly  termed  an  apprentice  ; 
after  serving  five  years  he  became  a  factor;  in  three 
years  a  junior  merchant ;  and  in  three  years  more  a 
senior  merchant.  From  the  last-mentioned  class  the 
councillors  were  taken  according  to  seniority.  Before 
the  union  of  the  two  companies  it  had  been  in  some 
degree  the  custom  of  the  European  merchants  to  carry 
the  commodities  imported  from  Europe  to  the  towns  of 
the  interior  for  sale ;  but  the  confusion  incidental  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Mogul  empire  compelled  the  English 
to  concentrate  themselves  upon  the  coast.  On  the  sites 
chosen  for  emporia  they  built  warehouses,  counting- 
houses,  and  lodging  apartments,  which  were  collectively 
called  Factories  ;  and  these  it  became  necessary  to  fortify, 
the  inmates   discharging  the  duty  of  a  garrison.*     The 

*  The  factors  from  whom  these  establishments  took  their  name,  were 
originally  supercargoes,  and  were  divided  into  four  classes,  the  designations 
given  above  being  comparatively  modern.  At  the  first  voyage  of  the 
London  Adventurers  in  IGOO  there  were  thirty-six  factors,  the  firet  class 
being  allowed  lOOl.  for  equipment,  and  200Z.  as  an  adventure;  the  second 
class  50/.  for  equipment  and  100/.  for  adventure;  the  third  class  30/.  for 
equipment  and  50/.  for  adventure ;  and  the  fourth  class  20/.  for  equipment 
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cargoes  destined  for  Europe  were  collected  by  tlie  Com- 
pany's agents  throughout  the  country  and  placed  in  those 
depots  till  vessels  were  ready  for  their  conveyance  ; 
natives  gathered  round,  of  course,  to  participate  in  the 
wealth  such  transactions  disseminated  ;  and  thus  by 
degrees  the  principal  factories  of  the  Company  grew  into 
presidencies,  and  the  presidencies  into  important  towns, 
defended  by  regular  fortresses  and  professional  troops. 

But  the  grand  defect  of  the  system  was  the  almost 
irresponsible  power  of  the  Company's  principal  servants  ; 
and  the  abuses  which  this  led  to  were  aggravated  by  the 
emoluments  of  the  officers  depending  upon  anything 
rather  than  the  functions  of  government  entrusted  to 
them.  These  evils  were  unconsciously  increased  by  the 
administration  at  home,  which,  confounded  by  the  dis- 
tance, was  timid  in  its  orders,  and  irresolute  in  their 
execution. 

So  early  as  1624  (just  after  the  massacre  of  Amboyna) 
the  power  of  martial  law  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
Company;  and  in  1661  the  exercise  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  their  factories  according  to  the  laws  of 
England. 

As  might  be  expected,  under  such  circumstances  as  we 
have  described,  the  higher  officers  grew  rich  and  the 
Company  poor;  and  in  1760,  on  the  arrival  of  a  new 
governor  at  Calcutta,  he  found  the  treasury  empty  and 
the  troops  on  the  brink  of  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.  At 
this  time,  Clive  and  three  of  his  council  wrote   to   the 

and  40Z.  for  adventure.  They  gave  security  for  their  punctuality,  and  for 
their  abstinence  from  private  trade.  Five  vessels  were  taken  up  for  the 
voyage,  comprising  in  the  whole  one  thousand  five  hundred  tons  burthen, 
and  five  hundred  men.  A  captain  of  one  of  these  vessels  was  allowed  lOOl. 
wages,  and  200Z.  on  credit  for  an  adventure ;  together  with  a  bonus  of^from 
5007.  to  2,0007.  contingent  on  the  profits  amounting  to  from  two  hundred  to 
five  hundred  per  centum. 
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directors,  "  that  the  diction  of  their  letter  was  unworthy 
of  both  parties,  in  whatever  relation  considered,  either  as 
masters  to  servants,  or  gentlemen  to  gentlemen  ;"  and 
asserted  that  from  their  improper  interference  "  private 
views  would  now  take  the  lead  in  India  from  examples  at 
home,  and  no  gentlemen  hold  the  service  longer,  or 
exert  themselves  further  in  it,  than  their  own  exigencies 
required."  In  reply  to  such  "  gross  insults  and  indig- 
nities," the  directors  ordered  the  councillors  to  be  dis- 
missed and  sent  home. 

The  Company  had  early  obtained  exemption  from  the 
transit  duties  which  burthened  the  trade  of  the  interior ; 
and  as  their  servants  grew  in  independence  and  audacity, 
they  made  no  scruple  of  employing  the  corporate  pass- 
port to  cover  their  ov/n  private  adventures.  They  thus 
got  into  their  hands  almost  the  entire  trade  of  Bengal, 
for  no  native  merchant  could  withstand  such  compe- 
tition ;  and  at  length,  when  the  toll  collectors  questioned 
the  authority  of  the  British  talisman,  a  party  of  sepoys 
was  sent  to  seize  the  offender  and  carry  him  to  the 
nearest  factory.  The  nabob  grew  desperate.  He  had 
no  recourse  against  fraud  and  violence;  for  a  majority 
of  the  council  upheld  the  enormities  by  means  of  which 
they  accumulated  vast  fortunes,  and  he  saw  his  indus- 
trious subjects  daily  sinking  into  poverty  and  despair. 
He  at  length  resolved  to  relinquish  the  transit  duties 
altogether,  and  thus  place  natives  and  foreigners  upon 
the  same  footing ;  but  this  would  not  suit  the  purpose  of 
the  Company's  serv^ants,  who  had  the  unheard-of  insolence 
to  insist  not  only  upon  their  being  exempted  from  such 
burthens  themselves,  but  upon  all  others  being  subjected  to 
them !  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  proceed- 
ings met  with  the  indignant  reprobation  of  the  directors 
at  home,  for  in  point  of  fact  the  interest  of  the  Companv 
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and  that  of  their  servants  was  diametrically  opposed  upon 
the  question. 

Another  means  by  which  individuals  enriched  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  character  to  the  Company,  was 
the  appropriation  of  presents  received  from  the  chiefs  of 
the  country.  The  custom  of  bespeaking  the  favour  of 
persons  in  power  by  a  gift  of  money  was  so  general  in 
India  that  no  disgrace  was  attached  to  its  acceptance ; 
but  to  such  an  extent  did  the  cupidity  of  the  British  go 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  total  amount 
received  by  private  persons  in  the  three  years  of  revolu- 
tion in  Bengal  from  1757  to  1760,  was  several  millions 
sterling.  When  Clive  was  sent  out  anew  in  1764,  he 
found  the  affairs  of  the  Company  "  in  a  condition  so 
nearly  desperate  as  would  have  alarmed  any  set  of  men 
whose  sense  of  honour  and  duty  to  their  employers  had 
not  been  estranged  by  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  their  own 
immediate  advantage.  The  sudden,  and  among  many 
the  unwarrantable  acquisition  of  riches  had  introduced 
luxury  in  every  shape  and  in  its  most  pernicious  excess. 
These  two  enormous  evils  went  hand  in  hand  together 
throughout  the  whole  presidency  infecting  almost  every 
member  of  each  department.  Every  inferior  seemed  to 
have  grasped  at  wealth  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
assume  the  spirit  of  profusion  which  was  now  the  only 
distinction  between  him  and  his  superior.  Thus  all  dis- 
tinction ceased,  and  every  rank  became  in  a  manner  upon 
an  equality."  The  directors  described,  in  terms  quite  as 
strong,  their  "  sense  of  the  deplorable  state  to  which  their 
affairs  were  on  the  point  of  being  reduced,  from  the  cor- 
ruption and  rapacity  of  their  servants,  and  the  universal 
depravity  of  manners  throughout  the  settlement.  The 
general  relaxation  of  all  discipline  and  obedience,  both 
military  and  civil,  was  hastily  tending  to  a  dissolution  of 
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all  government.  The  vast  fortunes  acquired  in  the  inland 
trade  had  been  obtained  by  a  scene  of  the  most  tyrannic 
and  oppressive  conduct  that  ever  was  known  in  any  age 
or  country." 

These  monstrous  evils  led  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
inland  trade,  and  of  the  acceptance  of  presents  by  their 
officers  exceeding  400Z.  in  amount,  but  their  orders  on 
this  subject  were  treated  in  India  with  the  most  con- 
temptuous disregard.  The  trade,  so  far  from  being  aban- 
doned, was  placed  on  a  more  advantageous  footing.  It 
was  confined  to  three  great  articles,  salt,  betel  nut,  and 
tobacco,  of  which  a  monopoly  was  established  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  governor  and  other  principal  offi- 
cers ;  and  this  continued  for  three  years,  notwithstanding 
the  indignant  fulminations  of  the  directors.  At  this  time, 
it  should  be  remarked,  the  official  salary  of  a  councillor 
was  only  250/.,  wdiile  house  rent  for  a  person  of  that 
station  was  200/. 

These  dissensions  at  length  led  to  the  interposition  of 
Parliament,  and  in  1773,  a  fundamental  change  took  place 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Company ;  the  preamble  of  the 
act  stating,  that  "  Avhereas  the  several  powers  and  autho- 
rities by  charters  to  the  United  Company  of  merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,  have  been  found  by  expe- 
rience not  to  have  sufficient  force  and  efficacy  to  prevent 
various  abuses  which  have  prevailed  in  the  government 
and  administration  of  the  aSairs  of  the  said  United  Com- 
pany, as  well  at  home  as  in  India,  to  the  manifest  injury 
of  the  public  credit,  and  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
said  Company ;  and  it  is  therefore  become  highly  expe- 
dient that  certain  further  regulations  better  adapted  to 
their  present  circumstances  and  condition  should  be  pro- 
vided and  established." 

By  this  act  it  was  decreed  that  instead  of  twenty-four 
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directors  being  elected  for  one  year,  there  should  be 
chosen  at  the  next  general  election  only  six  for  that  space, 
six  for  two  years,  six  for  three  years,  and  six  for  four 
years ;  and  that  thenceforward  only  six  should  be  elected 
annually.  The  qualification  of  a  proprietor  to  vote  was 
increased  from  500Z.  to  lOOOZ. ;  and  persons  holding  3000/. 
stock  were  entitled  to  two  votes,  6000Z.  to  three  votes, 
and  10,000/.  to  four  votes.  The  government  of  Bengal, 
Bahar  and  Orissa,  was  vested  in  a  governor-general,  with 
a  salary  of  25,000Z.  and  four  councillors  with  8000Z.  each ; 
and  to  this  government  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  were  made  subservient.  A  supreme  court  of 
judicature  was  established  at  Calcutta,  presided  over  by  a 
chief  justice  with  a  salary  of  8000Z.  a  year,  and  three 
other  judges  with  6000Z.  a  year,  all  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  Patronage  was  allowed  to  rest  in  the  hands  of 
the  Company,  who,  after  the  first  appointments  under  the 
new  act,  were  to  appoint  the  governor  and  councils,  though 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Crown.  Everything  in 
the  Company's  corresj^ondence  from  India  relating  to 
civil  or  military  afiairs,  to  the  government  of  the  country, 
or  the  administration  of  the  revenues,  was  to  be  laid  before 
the  ministry.  No  person,  either  in  the  service  of  the 
King  or  Company,  was  to  receive  presents ;  and  the 
governor-general,  the  council,  and  judges  were  excluded 
from  trade. 

The  indignation  of  the  Company  at  this  interference 
with  their  very  existence  as  an  independent  body  was 
unbounded;  but  nevertheless,  in  1781,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  further  encroachments.  In  addition 
to  submitting  their  correspondence  from  India  to  the 
minister,  they  were  now  required  to  communicate  to  him 
all  the  dispatches  they  sent  out  relating  to  the  revenue, 
and  their  civil  and  military  affairs ;  and  to  be  governed  by 
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bis  directions  in  matters  of  peace  and  war,  and  generally 
in  their  transactions  with  foreign  powers. 

In  1783,  Mr.  Fox  introduced  a  bill  providing  that  the 
directors  of  the  Company  should  be  chosen,  not  by  the 
owners  of  the  stock,  but  by  the  House  of  Commons ! — 
but  this  gave  way  to  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  of  the  following 
year,  which  passed  into  a  law  on  the  13th  of  August, 
and  established  a  permanent  alliance  between  the  Go- 
Ternment  and  the  Company.  This,  although  canvassed 
with  great  violence  at  the  time,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
following  out  of  the  existing  regulation  that  the  Indian 
correspondence  should  be  submitted  to  the  minister.  Of 
what  practical  use  was  this  submission,  unless  the  latter 
had  the  power  of  control  in  those  proceedings  of  which  he 
disapjjroved  ?* 

The  principle  upon  which  this  bill  proceeded  was,  that 
during  the  remaining  years  of  the  Company's  charter, 
Parliament,  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  empire,  should 
have  the  power  of  superintending  and  controlling  the 
management  of  the  affairs  in  the  East  Indies,  but  leave 
with  the  directors  and  proprietors  the  enjoyment  of  their 
existing  privileges.  The  king  was  empowered  to  appoint 
six  privy  councillors  as  commissioners  for  the  aflaii-s  of 
India,  of  whom  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  was  presi- 
dent, and  in  his  absence  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  in  the  absence  of  both  the  senior  commissioner  ac- 
cording to  the  date  of  his  appointment.  These  commis- 
sioners held  office  during  the  royal  pleasure ;  and  three 
of  them  constituted  a  board,  the  duty  of  which  was  to 
"  superintend,  direct,  and  control  all  acts,  operations,  and 
concerns  relating  to  the  civil  or  military  government  or 

*  The  abstract  of  the  Act,  which  follows,  is  in  some  places  nearly  in  the 
words  of  Bruce,  in  his  Historical  View  of  Plans  for  the  Goveruineut  of  British 
India. 
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revenues  of  the  British  territorial  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies ;"  the  commissioners  taking  an  oath  to  execute  "  the 
several  trusts  reposed  in  them  according-  to  the  best  of 
their  skill  and  judgment,  without  favour  or  affection, 
prejudice  or  malice,  to  any  person  whatever."  The 
secretary  and  other  officers  were  nominated  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  they  were  to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy  in  such 
terms  as  the  Board  might  direct.  The  acceptance  of  the 
trust  did  not  disqualify  the  commissioners  or  the  secretary 
from  holding  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

The  board  was  allowed  access  to  all  records  and 
papers  belonging  to  the  Company,  and  the  directors 
were  required  to  deliver  to  them  copies  of  all  resolutions, 
orders,  minutes,  and  proceedings  of  their  own,  or  of  the 
proprietors,  in  so  far  as  related  to  the  government  or 
revenues  of  British  India,  within  eight  days  after  the 
courts  were  held ;  and  also  immediate  copies  of  all  the 
despatches  which  the  directors  or  Secret  Committee 
received  from  India.  Copies  of  all  letters,  orders,  and 
instructions  intended  to  be  sent  to  their  servants  abroad 
were  laid  before  the  board  of  commissioners,  who  were 
bound  to  return  them  within  fourteen  days,  subscribed 
by  three  of  the  members  signifying  their  assent  or 
dissent,  with  their  reasons  for  the  latter.  The  directors 
had  the  power  of  remonstrating  on  the  subject  of  any 
alterations  proposed  by  the  board ;  but  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  latter  was  to  be  carried  into  effect,  allow- 
ing the  directors,  however,  in  any  matter  not  connected 
with  government  or  revenue,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
king  in  council. 

In  affairs  which  might  be  supposed  to  demand  secrecy, 
such  as  levying  war  or  miaking  peace,  or  negotiating 
with  foreign  states,  the  orders  of  the  board  might  be 
addressed  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  directors,  who 
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•were  to  forward  them  to  India  without  disclosing  their 
nature  to  the  Court ;  and  the  answers,  in  like  manner, 
reached  the  commissioners  through  tlie  sole  medium  of 
the  Secret  Committee. 

The  Secret  Committee  was  established  as  a  part  of  the 
domestic  government  of  the  Company,  and  consisted  of 
three  members  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  Its  duty  was 
to  transmit  and  return  documents  as  above,  and  to  give 
authority  for  carrying  the  orders  of  the  board  into 
effect. 

The  government  of  Bengal,  it  was  decreed,  should 
consist  of  a  Governor-General  and  three  councillors ;  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  having  iirecedence  next 
to  the  Governor-General.  The  governments  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  were  vested  in  a  president  and  three  coun- 
cillors, appointed  by  the  directors,  the  governor  having 
the  casting  vote.  The  king  might  recall  any  of  these  or 
other  officers,  civil  or  military,  including  the  Governor- 
General,  by  a  writing  under  his  sign  manual.  The 
directors  had  the  same  privilege  ;  but  when  exercised  by 
the  sovereign,  intimation  was  to  be  given  to  the  Com- 
pany eight  days  previously.  The  directors  retained  the 
right  of  filling  up  vacancies,  but  only  for  the  covenanted 
servants  of  the  Comj^any  ;  except  in  the  case  of  Go- 
vernors-General, presidents,  or  commanders-in-chief, 
whom  they  might  choose  from  any  other  class  of 
British  subjects.  The  commanders-in-chief  were  not  to 
succeed  to  the  office  of  Governor-General  or  president, 
otherwise  than  by  the  express  appointment  of  the 
directors ;  but  if  these  omitted  to  supply  such  va- 
cancy, the  privilege  might  be  exercised  by  the  king, — and 
in  this  case  the  power  of  recall  rested  with  his  Majesty. 
In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  council,  the  senior 
servant  succeeded   till  a  nomination   should  be  made  by 
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the  directors.  The  orders  of  the  directors  on  these  and 
other  subjects,  when  approved  by  the  commissioners, 
could  not  be  revoked  by  the  court  of  proprietors. 

The  governor-general  in  council  was  empowered  to 
exercise  a  control  over  the  other  governments  of  the  Com- 
pany abroad,  in  all  points  that  related  to  the  native  states, 
to  questions  of  peace  and  war,  the  application  of  revenue, 
and  in  general  in  every  case  not  specially  withdrawn  from 
his  superintendence  by  instructions  from  the  directors  or 
the  secret  committee. 

In  the  deliberations  of  the  Indian  councils  the  business 
introduced  by  the  governor-general  or  presidents  Avas  to 
receive  precedence,  and  then  the  motions  of  the  coun- 
sellors. The  former  might  postpone  or  adjourn  a  dis- 
cussion during  forty-eight  hours,  but  not  more  than  twice, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  council  or  of  the  mover. 

The  governor-general  and  council  were  prohibited  from 
declaring  war  without  the  express  authority  of  the  direc- 
tors or  secret  committee,  except  when  hostilities  had 
actually  commenced,  or  preparations  had  actually  been 
made  for  their  commencement,  either  against  the  British 
natives  in  India  or  such  allies  and  dependants  as  were 
guaranteed  in  their  territories  by  the  Company.  The  war 
was  not  to  be  declared  against  any  other  power  than  the 
immediate  aggressor  ;  and  no  treaty  of  guarantee  could 
be  entered  into  with  any  other  state,  except  in  the  case 
of  such  state  assisting  the  Company  in  repelling  the 
hostilities.  The  presidents  of  the  subordinate  settlements 
were  restricted  in  the  same  manner,  except  in  cases  of 
urgency,  or  of  special  orders  from  the  governor-general, 
the  directors,  or  the  secret  committee ;  but  all  treaties 
entered  into  by  them  were,  if  possible,  to  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  governor-general  and  council.  Disobedience 
in  this  respect  might  be  punished   by  suspension   from 
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office  by  an  order  from  the  supreme  government,  to  wliom 
copies  of  all  acts  in  council  were  to  be  transmitted, 
together  with  intelligence  on  all  affairs  of  moment. 

The  act  further  enjoined  the  directors  to  adopt  mea- 
sures for  retrenching  expenses,  regulating  promotions 
according  to  seniority,  and  laying  annually  before  parlia- 
ment lists  of  all  offices  in  India  with  the  emoluments 
annexed  to  them.  The  age  at  which  writers  or  cadets 
might  be  appointed  was  fixed  to  be  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-two. 

The  acceptance  of  presents  from  the  natives  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  act.  Disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
directors  was  declared  a  misdemeanour  at  law. 

All  persons  returning  from  India  were  required  to 
give  an  inventory  of  their  property ;  they  were  to  be  exa- 
mined upon  the  subject  personally  ujjon  oath,  and  for 
false  statement  were  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment and  incapacitation  from  future  employment. 

A  new  tribunal  was  instituted  "  for  the  prosecution 
and  bringing  to  speedy  and  condign  punishment  British 
subjects  guilty  of  extortion  and  all  misdemeanours,  while 
holding  office  in  the  service  of  the  king  or  Company  in 
India."  The  court  consisted  of  one  judge  from  each  of 
the  common  law  courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  four  peers, 
and  six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Witnesses 
were  compelled  under  pain  of  fine  or  imprisonment  to 
attend;  and  their  testimony  given  in  India  before  the 
competent  judges  was  received  as  legal  evidence. 

Such  were  the  more  material  points  of  the  act  in  which 
the  jiresent  mode  of  conducting  the  home  government  of 
India  originated  ;  but  the  various  changes  which  have  since 
been  made  were  commenced  m  two  years  from  the  date 
at  which  it  was  passed.  Persons  nominated  to  be  mem- 
bers of  council  were  then  required  to  have  been  t^^elve  years 
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resident  in  India  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Company. 
Instead  of  the  senior  servant  succeeding  as  of  right  to  a 
vacancy  in  the  council,  the  governor  and  presidents  were 
vested  with  the  power  of  selecting  a  successor  from  civil 
officers  of  twelve  years  standing,  provided  no  provisional 
successor  had  been  nominated  by  the  directors.  The 
commanders-in-chief  might  be  appointed  by  the  directors 
to  be  governors,  presidents,  and  members  of  council ;  but 
they  were  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  seat  in  council 
by  virtue  of  their  office.  The  governors  and  presidents 
received  the  power  of  carrying  any  measure  into  effect, 
notwithstanding  the  dissent  of  the  members  of  council ; 
the  latter,  after  recording  tlieir  reasons  for  dissent,  being 
obliged  to  sign  the  orders  of  their  superior  to  give  them 
full  validity.  This  power,  however,  was  not  to  extend  to 
judicial  cases,  nor  to  the  suspension  of  general  rules  or 
orders,  nor  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  or  duties.  A  resi- 
dence in  the  settlement  of  three  years  was  required  as  a 
qualification  for  a  salary  exceeding  500/. ;  of  six  years 
for  1500Z. ;  of  nine  years  for  3000/.;  and  of  twelve  years 
for  4000/.  The  secret  committee  and  their  transcribers 
were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  secresy.  The  directors 
were  endowed  with  the  power  of  nominating  the  governor- 
general  and  council  upon  their  own  authority.  The 
odious  and  tyrannical  regulation  rendering  it  obligatory 
upon  persons  returning  from  India  to  give  an  inventory 
of  their  fortune  was  repealed. 

It  has  been  said  Mr.  Fox's  bill,  which  proposed  to  trans- 
fer the  authority  of  the  twenty-four  directors  of  the  Com- 
pany to  seven  commissioners  ai:)pointed  by  Parliament, 
was  not  more  subversive  of  the  real  power  of  the  body 
than  Pitt's  bill,  which  placed  a  controlling  power  over 
their  transactions  in  the  hands  of  government.  This 
view,  we  shall  find,  was  not  practically  correct ;  although 
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tliat  it  was  not  so  is  more  owinj^  perhaps  to  the  delicacy  of 
ministers  than  to  any  want  of  stringency  in  tlie  law. 
At  the  first  collision  between  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
the  Board  of  Control,  relative  to  a  reprimand  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  former  to  one  of  their  officers  abroad, 
the  latter  yielded  ;  although  they  took  care  at  the  same 
time  to  intimate  that  their  acquiescence  was  not  to  be 
regarded  as  any  relinquishment  of  their  real  authority. 
Again,  in  1788,  on  a  disagreement  arising  as  to  the 
dispatch  of  troops  to  India,  although  Parliament  affirmed 
the  power  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the  minister  found 
it  expedient  to  introduce  certain  clauses  limiting  its 
discretion  as  to  the  number  of  troops,  and  as  to  other 
matters  connected  with  preceding  questions. 

We  have  now,  however,  described,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  grand  changes  through  which  the  Company  proceeded 
towards  their  present  condition,  and  it  is  not  our  object 
to  enter  into  minor  details.  We  shall  accordingly  pass  over 
the  charter  of  1793,  as  not  introducing  any  remarkable 
alterations,  and  go  on  to  give  a  view  of  the  existing 
constitution  and  regime. 

While  addressing  ourselves  to  the  task,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  the  idea  of  fatalitrj  which 
runs  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Company.  We 
find  the  struggles  of  this  body  against  the  greatness 
which  was  thrust  upon  them — their  anxious  attempts  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  trading  operations  which  were 
the  original  object  of  their  existence  —  utterly  vain. 
Circumstances  forced  them  on  to  political  power,  and 
their  own  servants,  whom  they  selected  to  check  an 
impetus  which  at  once  terrified  and  em-aged  them,  merely 
directed  its  course.  Still  trade — trade — trade  was  their 
dream.  They  had  conquered  India  for  the  advantage  of 
coniuioree,   and  had  so  completely  identified  themselves 
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with  the  great  business  which  was  the  result  of  their 
labour  for  two  hundred  years,  that  the  one,  as  they  fondly- 
imagined,  could  not  exist  without  the  other.  When  com- 
pelled to  give  up  a  certain  tonnage  in  their  vessels  to 
other  merchants,  the  sacrifice  seemed  rather  ridiculous 
than  formidable — and  so  it  really  was  ;  but  when  called 
upon  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  in  1813  to  abandon 
altogether  their  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  they  looked 
upon  it  as  a  prophecy  of  the  end  of  the  commercial  world, 
and  a  voice  arose  from  Leadenhall-street  as  wild  and  sad 
as  that  which  once  wailed  on  the  African  shore — De- 
lenda  est  Carthago !  But  the  sacrifice  was  made ;  the 
ungrateful  business  they  had  abandoned  sprang  up  with 
the  vigour  and  exultation  of  a  captive  who  has  escaped 
from  his  bonds ;  and  there  was  no  avoiding  their  final 
doom.  In  ten  years  more  they  were  stripped  of  the 
China  and  tea  trade,  the  last  remains  of  their  commercial 
greatness ;  and  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of 
England  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  casting  many  a 
lingering  look  behind,  found  themselves — God  knows 
how  —  nothing  more  than  the  sovereigns  of  a  mighty 
empire ! 

By  the  present  charter  of  the  28th  of  August,  1833,  the 
commercial  functions  of  the  Company  were  brought  to  a 
close ;  their  real  and  personal  property  was  declared  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  Crown  for  the  service  of  India ; 
and  their  debts  and  liabilities  were  charged  on  that  coun- 
try. A  dividend  of  10|  per  centum  Avas  to  continue  to 
be  paid  on  their  capital,  but  redeemable  by  Parliament 
after  April,  1854,  on  the  payment  of  200/.  for  every  1001. 
stock.  The  present  value  of  the  stock  is  from288Z.  to  299/. 
for  100/.  If  the  Company  were  deprived  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India  at  the  termination  of  their  charter  on  the 
30th  of  April,    1854,  they  might  demand  redemption  of 
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their  stock  ;  but  to  secure  this  redemption  at  one  period 
or  other  they  were  required  themselves  to  pay  out  of  their 
existing  assets  two  millions  sterling  into  a  Security  Fund, 
to  accumulate  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  centum  interest  and 
compound  interest,  till  it  should  reach  the  necessary 
amount,  twelve  millions. 

The   Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,   the    First   Lord   of  the   Treasury,    the    principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer,  were   declared   to    be   ex   officio   members   of  the 
Board  of  Control,  but  without  salaries.     Two  secretaries 
were  appointed  instead  of  one.     Besides  these  there  is 
an   assistant   secretary,  and  heads  of  the  accounts  and 
foreign  department,  the  military  department,  the  j^ublic 
department,  the  judicial  department,  and  the  registrar- 
ship.     All  powers  of  the  Court  of  Directors  were  made 
subject  to  the  control  of  this  board,  except  patronage; 
and  even  that  is  shared  by  courtesy  with  the  president, 
who  is  allowed  twice  the  number  of  nominations  to  the 
civil  and  military  colleges  which  are  made  by  a  director. 
In  the  former  institution  candidates  must  not  be  under 
seventeen  nor  above  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  in  the  latter 
they  must  not  be  under  fourteen  nor  above  eighteen.     A 
chaplain  must  not  exceed  forty,  nor  an  assistant  surgeon 
twenty-two.     The  cadets  of  the  civil  service  are  classed 
according   to   merit   on   leaving   the   college,    and   they 
receive  promotion  in  India  according  to  tlie  place  they 
hold  on  the  list. 

No  fresh  changes  of  any  importance  were  made  by  the 
Act  in  the  Home  Government,  which  continues  to  be 
carried  on,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  by  twenty-four  directors  elected  by  the  body 
of  proprietors.  Comparisons  are  frequently  drawn 
between  its  constitution  and  that  of  the  foreign  govern- 
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ment,  and  always  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  machinery  for  governing  India 
abroad  has  been  constructed  at  home.  It  may  be  very 
true  that  the  directors  are  not  chosen  with  sufficient  care 
by  the  proprietors,  and  that  they  rarely  represent  in  due 
proportions  the  civil,  military,  legal,  and  mercantile  inte- 
rests ;  but  somehow  or  other  the  system,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  has  worked  well.  This  ill-chosen  body  has  won 
for  the  country  a  great  empire,  and  it  has  formed  for  it  a 
plan  of  government  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  the 
world  ever  saw,  or  will  probably  ever  see  again.  It 
preserved  the  territories  it  had  acquired  in  the  midst  of 
disasters  which  in  the  west  stripped  Great  Britain  of 
her  most  important  colonies;  and  at  the  peace  of  1783, 
when  she  retired,  humbled  and  well  nigh  beggared,  from 
her  contest  with  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  revolted 
America,  it  presented  to  her  India,  not  only  safe  and 
intact  but  increased  in  trade  and  territory,  the  most 
important  dependency  the  nation  now  possessed. 

It  was  this  which  led  to  an  examination  of  the 
stewardship  of  the  directors,  and  to  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion of  the  Legislature  to  seize  upon  the  control  of  the 
new  and  flourishing  empire.  The  mode  in  which  it  was 
done  exhibited  neither  gratitude  nor  generosity  ;  but  that 
is  of  little  consequence,  since  India  continues  to  flourish 
as  before.  Under  the  new  arrangement  the  directors 
sunk  into  the  mere  executive  power  acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  government ;  but  retaining,  as  they  did, 
various  important  privileges,  this  power  was  by  no 
means  unsubstantial — a  fact  which  they  have  lately  evi- 
denced in  a  very  remarkable  manner  by  deposing  a 
Governor-General  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  ministers 
to  save  him.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  Boai-d  of 
Control  would  usurp  all  real  authority,  and  that  even  the 
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appointments  of  the  directors  would  be  made  in  de- 
ference to  its  wishes  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case  in  practice.  In  reasoning  upon  such 
probabiUties,  we  generally  give  too  little  weight  to 
national  character  and  the  influence  of  opinion. 

The  directors  still  manage  their  business  by  means  of 
committees,  but  these  have  been  modified  by  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  Company. 
First,  there  is  the  Secret  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
chairman,  the  deputy-chairman,  and  the  senior  director 
for  the  time  being  ;  second,  the  Committee  of  the 
Finance  and  Home  departments  ;  third,  the  Committee 
of  the  Political  and  Military  departments  ;  and  fourth, 
the  Committee  of  the  Revenue,  Judicial,  and  Legislative 
departments.  These  committees  consist  of  from  seven 
to  eight  directors,  besides  the  chairman  and  deputy- 
chairman  of  the  court,  who  are  ex-officio  chairman 
and  deputy-chairman  of  every  committee.  The  most 
important  state  affairs  are  confined  to  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee. One  of  the  members  is  the  senior  director,  who 
has  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  records  for  four  years 
successively ;  and  though  one  year  out  of  office,  he 
returns  again  to  his  seat  in  the  Committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  Company  is  ex-officio  chairman  of 
all  the  committees.  An  abstract  of  every  despatch  from 
India  has  to  be  submitted  to  him,  and  after  taking  it  into 
consideration  in  conjunction  with  the  deputy,  their  joint 
opinion,  with  the  draft  of  the  answer,  is  in  due  course  of 
time  laid  for  approval  before  the  Board  of  Control,  in  the 
sha})e  of  a  "  C.  C."  or  confidential  communication.  When 
the  document  has  been  submitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
department  to  the  president,  and  he  has  become  as 
familiar  with  the  subject  as  circumstances  admit,  tlie 
cliairniau  and  de])Uly-chairuiau  are  suuimuned  to  appear 
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at  Cannon  Row,  and  there  the  "  C.  C,"  or  confidential 
communication  takes  place,  face  to  face,  and  the  case  is 
decided.  This  ended,  the  abstract  of  the  despatch  from 
India,  with  the  proposed  reply  already  determined  upon, 
is  now  submitted  by  the  chairman  ex-officio  to  the  com- 
mittee to  whose  department  it  belongs,  that  the  document 
may  undergo  the  ceremony  of  perusal  by  each  member, 
and  receive  the  impress  of  his  initials  previously  to  its 
coming  formally  before  the  body  of  directors  in  court 
assembled,  in  order  to  be  passed  and  issued. 

The  principal  defect  in  the  routine  of  business  is  in 
the  Board  of  Control,  where  everything  is  practically  left 
to  the  assistant-secretary  and  clerks  of  the  department ; 
the  president  and  his  two  secretaries  coming  new  into 
office  on  a  change  of  ministry.  The  same  thing  is  no 
doubt  the  case  in  the  other  departments  of  government ; 
but  independently  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  Company's  system,  there  is  not  one  of 
these  departments  which  might  not  be  managed — and 
well  managed — by  a  man  of  sense  and  integrity,  however 
ignorant  previously  of  the  details.  India,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  sealed  book  to  all  but  the  initiated. 

The  salary  of  the  directors  is  nominal,  being  only  300Z. 
per  annum  ;  and  being  men  of  independent  fortune,  their 
remuneration  of  course  consists  in  the  patronage  they  are 
able  to  bestow  upon  their  friends  and  dependants,  in  the 
feeling  of  power,  and  the  gratification  of  ambition.  The 
proprietors  give  them  little  trouble ;  the  long  speeches 
we  hear  of  in  the  newspapers  being  usually  pronounced 
to  thin  audiences,  and  exciting  little  attention  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  India-house.  These  general  courts, 
however,  the  democratical  element  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Company,  are  by  no  means  without  their  utility. 
They  answer  the  usual  purposes  of  public  opinion,  and 
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probably   exercise    an    amount  of    influence    over    the 
directors  which  is  suspected  by  neither  party. 

The  government  abroad  is  vested  in  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council.  The  council  consists  of  four 
ordinary  members,  three  of  whom  must  be  civil  or 
military  servants  of  the  Company  of  at  least  ten  years' 
standing — if  military,  not  at  the  time  holding  any  com- 
mand ;  and  one,  not  a  servant  of  the  Company,  and 
appointed  with  the  approbation  of  the  sovereign.  The 
commander-in-chief  may  be  appointed  an  extraordinary 
member,  holding  rank  next  to  the  Governor-General. 
The  Governor-General  in  Council  has  the  power,  under 
certain  restrictions,  of  making  laws  M^hich  have  the  force 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  if  not  disallowed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  When  the  Governor-General  differs  with  his 
council  in  any  matter  of  importance  they  are  required  to 
exchange  written  statements  of  their  several  reasons ; 
and  if  the  difference  still  continues,  the  former  is  at 
liberty  to  act  on  his  own  authority  and  responsibility. 
The  council  may  be  assembled  ]>y  the  Governor-General 
in  either  of  the  other  presidencies,  in  which  case  the 
local  governor  is  ex-officio  an  extraordinary  member. 

The  executive  government  of  the  presidencies  consists 
of  a  governor  and  three  councillors,  who  have  not  the 
privilege  of  making  laws,  or  of  creating  any  new  office 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 

In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  for  which  a  successor  has  not 
been  provisionally  appointed  by  the  directors,  the  place 
of  the  Governor-General,  or  of  the  governor  of  a  pre- 
sidency, is  sui)plied  by  the  senior  member  of  council ; 
and  vacancies  in  the  councils  are  filled  by  the  governor 
in  council. 

Any  servant  of  the  Company  may  be  removed  cither 
by  the  Crown  or  tlie  directors. 
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The  salaries  of  the  government  are  as  follows : — The 
Governor-General  of  India,  24,000/. ;  each  member  of 
his  council,  9,600Z.  ;  a  governor  of  a  presidency,  12,000Z. ; 
each  member  of  his  council,  6,000/.  The  allowance  for 
equipment  and  voyage  are  5,000/.  for  the  Governor- 
General  ;  1,200/,  for  each  of  his  councillors ;  and  2,500/_ 
for  a  presidential  governor. 

The  directors,  as  we  have  seen,  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  out  of  their  own  authority  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
juvenile  servants,  and  even  the  Governor-General  with  the 
approbation  of  government ;  hut  i?i  India  the  patronage  is 
divided  among  the  high  officers,  civil  and  military.  But  this 
patronage  is  under  severe  control.  In  the  military  service 
promotion  takes  place  by  seniority  ;  in  the  civil  service 
by  seniority  and  merit.  If  a  junior  servant  is  placed  over 
the  head  of  a  senior  one  without  substantial  cause,  the 
latter  remonstrates  ;  a  correspondence  takes  place  with 
the  department ;  and  the  whole  is  sent  home  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  directors.  "The  Governor-General," 
says  Count  Bjornstjerna,  "  has  the  chief  command  over 
the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  he  may  promote,  as  well 
as  suspend,  every  civil  officer  throughout  the  East 
Indian  empire ! "  This  erroneous  view  of  the  Indian 
government  is  too  frequently  taken  ;  but  in  reality  such 
powers  of  the  Governor-General  are  under  strict  and 
wholesome  control. 

The  residents  at  the  native  courts  resemble  the 
Governor-General  in  a  more  confined  sphere.  Holding 
a  state  not  inferior  to  that  of  many  sovereign  princes, 
they  are  yet  merely  the  helpless  agents  of  a  system 
which  appears  to  act  like  a  mysterious  and  uncontrollable 
destiny  uj)on  every  one  whom  it  enfolds.  They  must 
chronicle,  day  by  day,  not  only  the  proceedings  of  their 
mission,  but  even  the  casual  speeches  that  are  made  at  an 
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audience— all  must  go  to  Calcutta.  They  are  not  only 
spies  themselves  but  surrounded  by  spies,  whom  even  their 
acts  of  justice  may  convert  into  enemies.  In  the  case  of 
disobedience  to  orders  they  do  not  merely  lose  their 
appointment — they  have  been  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour 
j)unishable  by  the  laws  of  England.  But  neither  they 
nor  the  meanest  servant  of  the  Company  can  suffer 
without  appeal.  Everything  is  the  subject  of  corres- 
pondence with  the  Indian  government,  and  every  line  of 
this  correspondence  must  go  before  the  home  govern- 
ment. Whether  these  voluminous  papers  really  pass 
under  the  review  of  the  directors  we  cannot  tell ;  but  the 
effect  of  the  check  which  their  transmission  imposes  is 
indubitable.  The  Governor-General  before  his  arrival  is 
quite  unconnected  with  India  and  its  parties  or  intrigues  ; 
he  has  no  interest  in  practising  or  jaermitting  injustice  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  certain  of  detection  in  the 
event  of  his  doing  so.  The  directors  are  twenty-four 
gentlemen  of  independent,  generally  of  large  fortunes, 
only  300Z.  per  annum  of  which  is  contingent  upon  their 
seats  in  the  court  ;  and  they  are  not  only  under  the 
control  of  each  other,  but  liable  every  moment  to  be 
brought  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  The  pro- 
prietors have  no  more  personal  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment or  misgovernment  of  India  than  any  other  class  of 
the  people.  Their  dividends,  secured  upon  the  territorial 
revenues,  are  safe  whatever  happens ;  and  with  the  gene- 
rosity which  invariably  characterises  a  popular  assembly 
in  England,  their  voice  is  never  heard  but  on  the  side  of 
those  whom  they  believe  to  be  oppressed  or  unfortunate. 

This  remarkable  constitution,  the  produce  of  successive 
years  and  transmitted  experience,  has  not  received  any 
practical  modification  from  the  Board  of  Control.  Go- 
vermuLMit   has  hitherto  confined  its  interference  to  j)oli- 
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tical  measures,  leaving  alone  the  machinery  by  which 
these  are  executed.  But  even  in  political  measures  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  do  more  than  advise 
with  the  directors,  whose  knowledge,  as  a  body,  of  the 
country  and  its  relations  must  be  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  the  whole  ministry  together.  That  it  was  full 
time  for  a  connection  to  take  place  between  the  Company 
and  the  State,  when  the  territories  won  by  the  former  had 
become  the  most  important  dependency  of  the  British 
Crown,  can  hardly  be  disputed ;  but  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners was  theoretically  an  error  in  so  far  as  the 
stringency  of  its  control  is  concerned,  however  far  this 
may  have  been  modified  in  practice  by  the  good  sense 
of  the  individuals  forming  the  government. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ARMY  AND  MARINE  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

It  is  usual  for  despotism  to  fall  between  the  army,  with 
the  aristocracy  at  its  head,  and  the  people.  As  soon  as 
the  nobles  become  too  strong  by  concentrating  perma- 
nently around  them  the  troops  they  had  originally  levied 
for  the  purposes  of  the  king,  the  latter  appeals  for  aid  to 
another  power,  hitherto  despised  by  both,  and  which 
eventually  destroys  the  tyranny  by  whose  selfish  policy 
it  was  fostered.  This  could  not  take  place  in  India ; 
because  there  the  people  did  not  exist,  and  owing  to  the 
circumstances  already  described,  could  not  be  called  into 
being  by  a  process  rapid  enough  to  answer  the  views  of 
an  individual  or  a  generation.  The  aristocracy,  therefore, 
destroyed  the  monarchical  power,  and  continued  to  ravage 
rather  than  govern  the  country  by  their  conflicting 
armies,  till  quelled  in  their  turn  by  a  superior  and  foreign 
force.  We  have  described  the  procedure  and  exploits  of 
this  force,  and  tlie  nature  and  constitution  of  tlic  body 
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by  which  it  was  directed  :  it  is  now  time  to  inquire  into 
its  composition  and  history. 

The  first  troops  employed  by  the  Company  were  des- 
perate and  worthless  adventurers  who  had  no  sense  of 
military  honour,  and  no  attachment  to  the  service  but  that 
of  pay,  and  who  were  frequently  as  ready  to  desert  to  the 
other  Eurojiean  companies  as  to  defend  the  one  to  which 
they  had  sworn  fidelity.  "  They  consisted,"  says  Lord 
Clive,  "  of  the  refuse  of  our  gaols,  commanded  by  an 
officer  seldom  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  but  in 
one  or  two  instances  with  that  of  major,  without  order, 
discipline,  or  military  ardour."  But  they  were  not  all 
the  refuse  of  the  gaols  —  they  were  composed  also  of 
European  deserters  from  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and 
French  settlements,  Topasses  (or  Indo-Portuguese)  and 
slaves  from  the  Company's  stations  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa.  Their  number  was  for  a  considerable  time  ex- 
tremely small ;  the  important  factory  of  Armegon  being- 
defended  in  1628,  by  twenty-eight  soldiers,  and  in  1652. 
Madras,  twelve  years  after  the  foundation  of  Fort  St. 
George,  having  a  garrison  of  only  twenty-six  besides 
some  Caffi-es.  In  1676,  it  was  directed  that  the  garrison 
of  Fort  St.  George  should  consist  entirely  of  English,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  professional  soldiers  were  even 
then  considered  indispensable,  as  only  a  few  years  before 
the  complement  required  was  filled  up  from  the  ships. 

In  1676  the  custom  of  training  civil  servants  to  the  use 
of  arms  was  prohibited,  and  the  pay  of  soldiers  was  estab- 
lished at  one  guinea  per  month,  on  which  they  were 
required  to  support  themselves  in  provisions  and  other 
necessaries.  In  addition  to  this  they  were  allowed  a  bonus 
some  years  after  of  ten  fanams  monthly  (a  fanam  being 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  rupee)  on  completing  seven  years' 
service.    This  was  the  term  for  wliich  they  were  engaged, 
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and  the  bonus  was  intended  as  an  inducement  to  tlie  men 
to  re-enlist. 

In  1681-2,  the  Company  having  been  authorized  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  seize  and  send  home  all  interlopers 
in  their  trade,  and  a  body  of  those  adventurers  having 
established  themselves  at  Hooghly,  "  an  expedition  "  was 
despatched  thither  from  Fort  St.  George,  consisting  of 
thirty  soldiers  under  "  an  ensign  of  tried  courage  and  fide- 
lity " — the  first  English  troops  that  were  seen  in  Bengal. 
In  a  very  short  time,  however,  the  Company  were  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Mogul,  and  in  1686  fought  and  won  their 
first  battle  with  the  Indians  in  Bengal.  The  president 
acted  at  once  as  admiral  and  commander-in-chief;  and 
in  Madras  the  president  and  senior  councillor  were 
captains,  the  highest  professional  officer  being  a  lieu- 
tenant. At  this  time  a  troop  of  horse  and  a  company  of 
artillery  were  entirely  composed  of  civil  servants. 

Till  1798  the  Company's  troops  were  scattered  among 
their  factories  in  small  detachments  or  independent  com- 
panies, but  in  that  year  they  appear  to  have  been 
organised  on  the  Coromandel  coast  into  a  regular 
battalion. 

The  troops  were  originally  armed  with  muskets,  pikes 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  long,  and  swords.  The 
musketeers  were  divided  on  each  flank,  with  the  pikemen 
round  the  standard  of  the  Company  in  the  centre.  In 
1665,  of  a  company  consisting  of  one  hundred  men,  sixty 
were  armed  with  muskets,  ten  with  light  firelocks,  and 
thirty  with  long  pikes ;  each  man  carrying  a  sword,  and 
those  armed  with  fire-arms  a  dagger  made  to  fit  like  a 
modern  bayonet  into  the  end  of  the  musket.  The 
captains  of  companies  carried  j)ikes,  the  lieutenants  pur- 
tisans,  the  ensigns  half-pikes,  and  the  sergeants  halberds 
— all  wearing  swords.      In  the  beginning  of  the  following 
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century  the  use  of  pikes  in  the  ranks  was  abolished,  and 
the  soldiers  armed  with  muskets,  bayonets,  and  swords  ; 
the  officers  carrying  spontoons  in  addition  to  their  side- 
arms.  A  broad  buflF  belt  went  round  the  waist,  to  which 
were  attached  the  bayonet  and  sword  ;  while  another 
passing  over  the  left  shoulder  and  the  ends  meeting  on 
the  right  hip  served  to  carry  the  leather  pouch  in  which 
the  ammunition  was  contained.  When  the  companies 
were  formed  into  a  regular  battalion  a  grenadier  com- 
pany was  established  (so  called  from  the  largest  and 
stoutest  men  having  been  accustomed  to  carry  hand- 
grenades  in  addition  to  their  other  arms),  and  swords 
were  then  abolished,  except  in  the  case  of  the  officers, 
who  now  carried  light  fusils  in  addition,  the  sergeants 
retaining  their  halberds.  In  1786  the  officers  laid  aside 
the  fusils,  and  in  1796  the  non-commissioned  officers  of 
light  companies  adopted  it,  together  with  the  bayonet, 
in  lieu  of  the  halberd.  In  1828  all  the  non-commissioned 
together  made  the  same  exchange;  and  in  1838  an 
improved  double- sighted  musket  was  introduced  with 
spring-bayonet.  The  percussion-lock  is  the  last  altera- 
tion, and  will  no  doubt  become  general  throughout  the 
Indian  army.  Field  pieces,  worked  by  the  men,  were 
attached  to  each  battalion  from  the  commencement,  and 
were  retained  till  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

When  the  sepoys  were  first  formed  into  independent 
companies  a  European  sergeant  was  attached  to  each, 
and  as  battalions  were  formed  a  drill-sergeant  and 
sergeant-major  were  added  to  each  battalion  of  natives. 
When  the  battalions  were  regimented,  and  officered  from 
the  army  the  company-sergeants  were  dispensed  with, 
and  a  sergeant-major  and  a  quarter-master- sergeant 
were  the  sole  European  non-commissioned  officers  in 
each  native  corps. 

A    A 
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After  the  Company  acquired  their  territorial  posses- 
sions in  Bengal,  large  military  establishments  were 
formed  both  there  and  in  the  Peninsula,  and  at  length 
the  boast  of  Clive  was  realized,  that  "  their  armies  were 
equal  to  those  of  any  European  monarch  in  number, 
discipline,  and  skill."  The  Bengal,  Coromandel,  and 
Malabar  force  were  kept  totally  distinct  from  each  other, 
a  cadet  going  out  to  one  being  incapable  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  another  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
directors.  When  the  troops  acted  in  a  body,  however, 
the  senior  officer  in  rank,  without  distinction  of  pre- 
sidency, assumed  the  command  of  the  whole.  The  army 
was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  sepoy  corps  led  on  by 
Europeans ;  and  permission  was  accordingly  given  to  the 
soldiers  of  royal  regiments  returning  from  India  to  enlist 
in  the  Company's  service,  and  royal  officers  were  encou- 
raged in  like  manner  to  accept  of  commissions  both  in 
their  army  and  marine.  No  distinction  was  made  between 
the  native  and  European  corps.  The  cadet  was  pro- 
moted to  either  as  his  seniority  entitled  him  and  as 
vacancies  occurred,  and  an  officer  frequently  passed  from 
one  to  another. 

The  sepoys,  in  addition  to  their  European  officers,  had 
their  own  native  officers,  who  were  responsible  to  the 
former  for  the  conduct  of  the  men.  By  them  offences 
were  tried  and  punished,  and  the  soldiers  became  readily 
and  zealously  attached  to  a  service  in  which  their  pay 
was  good  and  regular,  and  their  customs  and  prejudices 
respected.  The  battalions  were  composed,  as  equally 
as  it  could  be  accomplished,  of  Hindoos  and  Maho- 
medans.  The  military  force  of  each  presidency  Avas 
formed  into  brigades,  each  with  its  proportion  of 
field-officers  ;  and  at  length  the  command  of  the  sepoy 
corps,    changed     in    discijdine    and    character,    became 
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an  object  of  ambition,  and  the  European  corps  were 
assigned  to  the  younger  officers.  This  placed  the  native 
troops  at  once  upon  an  equality  with  the  European; 
and  indeed  in  the  history  of  their  united  military 
operations  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  them 
exhibited  the  greater  ardour  and  fidelity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1784  the  Bengal 
establishment  comprehended  of  Europeans  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  officers  and  four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty-six  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates ; 
with  forty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety 
natives, — in  all,  fifty-four  thousand  sev^en  hundred  and 
seventy-four  men.  The  Madras  consisted  of  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  officers  and  three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates, Europeans  ;  with  thirty-seven  thousand  and  eighty- 
five  natives, — in  all,  forty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men.  The  Bombay  was  composed  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  officers  and  two  thousand  and 
forty  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  Europeans  ; 
with  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-six 
natives, — in  all,  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  men.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  Company's 
military  establishment,  about  thirty  years  after  the  battle 
of  Plassey,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men ;  placing  an 
army,  including  the  royal  forces  then  serving  in  India,  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  regular 
troops  at  their  disposal.  The  total  expense  of  supporting 
this  force,  including  the  batta  or  double  pay  given  to 
officers  in  the  field,  according  to  accounts  laid  before 
Parliament,  appears  to  have  amounted  to  four  millions 
sterling.  Since  that  period  the  number  of  troops  in  the 
Company's  service  has  varied  according  to  the   circum- 
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Stances  of  the  country.  Before  182G  there  was  an  cfFoc- 
tive  force  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand 
men  ;  which  had  diminished  in  1837  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand,  exclusive  of  contingent  or  subsidiary 
troops  ;  and  then  again  was  raised  in  the  following  year 
to  two  hundred  and  three  thousand.  The  AfFghan  war 
between  1838  and  1842  added  fifty  thousand  men.  The 
cost  of  the  military  establishment  was,  in  1830,  stated  in 
the  Parliamentary  papers  at  nine  and  a  quarter  millions. 
The  whole  ordinary  annual  charge  of  a  sepoy  regiment  is 
reckoned  in  round  numbers  at  40,000Z.,  and  that  of  a 
European  regiment  at  twice  the  sum. 

The  Company  is  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  royal 
troops  serving  in  India,  and  since  1822  have  paid  besides 
60,000/.  per  annum  for  their  retiring  pay,  pensions,  kc. 
Formerly  considerable  jealousies  existed  betAveen  the  two 
services,  the  King's  forces  complaining  that  those  of  the 
Company  were  better  paid  and  had  all  the  profitable 
stations  assigned  to  them  ;  and  the  latter  that  the  King's 
officers  took  precedence  without  regard  to  seniority,  so 
that  a  Company's  captain  of  many  years'  standing  and 
thorough  experience  of  the  country  and  the  people  was 
lialile  to  be  commanded  by  a  royal  captain  on  his  first 
appearance  in  India.  At  length,  in  1796,  the  Indian 
army  was  reformed  on  the  model  of  the  royal  army,  and 
its  officers,  receiving  local  commissions,  took  rank  in 
every  respect  with  the  officers  of  the  Crown. 

Up  to  this  period  each  battalion  of  native  infantry  had 
its  native  commandant,  with  whom  rested  the  chief 
patronage  of  the  corps,  the  European  officers  rising  in 
their  own  line.  This  arrangement  brought  into  the 
service  Hindoos  of  rank,  who  surrounded  themselves 
with  proteges  of  good  family  and  caste,  and  sometimes 
influential  natives  were  seen  with  commissions  who  had 
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never  served  in  the  ranks  at  all.  These  officers  had 
great  j^ower  over  their  men,  and  were  looked  up  to  with 
a  resj^ect  not  dependent  upon  military  character ;  but  by 
the  silent  operation  of  the  change  of  1796  they  were 
entirely  done  away  with,  and  a  new  constitution  given  to 
the  native  army. 

By  the  new  organisation,  every  corps  of  infantry  con- 
sisting of  one  thousand  men  was  formed  into  ten  com- 
panies with  two  native  officers  attached  to  each.  Two 
such  corps  were  embodied  into  a  regiment,  denominated 
first  and  second  battalions,  with  the  complement  of  half 
the  number  of  European  officers  to  each  battalion  that 
were  allowed  to  the  royal  army  ;  and  the  promotion  took 
place  in  succession  in  the  regiment  instead  of  in  the  line 
as  heretofore.  One  or  two  European  field-officers  now 
stood  appointed  to  the  corps,  and  the  influence  of  the 
native  commandant,  formerly  so  essential  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  battalion,  was  considered  to  be  detrimental, 
if  not  mischievous,  and  the  office  was  abolished.  The 
native  regiments  were  accordingly  transferred  entifely  to 
the  management  of  European  officers.  These  were  no 
longer  selected  for  their  qualifications,  but  came  out 
fresh  from  England,  and  had  to  learn  their  duty  after 
their  arrival.  No  native  officer  could  hold  the  command 
of  a  company  while  any  European  officer  was  without 
one  ;  and  thus  the  junior  European  ensign  commanded 
the  senior  native  officer  in  the  regiment,  whatever  were 
the  merits  and  service  of  the  latter, — and  the  care  which 
these  native  veterans  used  to  take  of  the  European  boys, 
towards  whom  they  evinced  no  jealousy,  has  often  been 
a  matter  of  wonder  and  admiration.  The  patronage  of 
promotion  thus  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  native 
officers  and  placed  in  those  of  very  young  and  often 
inexperienced  Europeans,  totally  changed  the  character 
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of  the  former  class.  Henceforward,  promotion  in  tlie 
native  ranks  was  directed  to  proceed  as  far  as  possible 
according  to  seniority,  the  favourite  principle  throughout 
the  Company's  army,  and  little  regard  was  paid  to  the 
respectability  of  family  or  caste  of  those  selected  for 
preferment. 

The  native  officers  were  now  promoted  from  the  ranks, 
and  a  race  of  sergeants  took  the  place  of  the  men  who 
had  formerly  entered  the  army  from  motives  of  honour 
and  aml)ition.  Their  allurement  is  sixpence  a  day  and 
the  chances  of  the  service.  They  toil  through  many  a 
year  as  sentry,  and  gradually  acquire,  perhaps  after  their 
best  days  are  over,  a  commission  and  a  pay  of  about  30Z. 
a|  year,  not  more  than  equal  to  that  of  the  messman  or 
butler  of  a  regimental  mess.  They  linger  on  for  some 
years  longer,  till  at  length,  having  attained  by  seniority 
the  next  step,  which  entitles  them  to  50/.  per  annum, 
their  whole  energies  are  directed  towards  retirement  on 
the  pension  or  invalid  establishment,  where,  if  they  have 
been  wounded,  they  continue  to  receive  the  same  pay  till 
they  sink  into  the  grave.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
they  come  originally  from  that  class  of  society  which 
is  glad  of  a  permanent  livelihood,  even  on  sixpence  a 
day,  or  91.  2s.  6d.  per  annum,  and  that  they  end  their 
career  in  comfortable  retirement  in  old  age  with  an 
annuity  of  thu-ty  pounds, — usually  without  being  able  to 
sign  their  own  name. 

The  European  officers,  we  have  said,  go  out  as  cadets, 
and  should  all  be  educated  at  the  military  seminary  at 
Addiscombe,  although  the  rule  has  fallen  into  desuetude 
from  the  great  demand  which  has  on  various  occasions 
existed  for  the  infantry  and  cavalry  services.  The 
artillery  and  engineer  corps,  however,  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent position,  and   the  aspirants  to  these  branches  (un- 
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less  when  the  calls  of  the  service  are  unusually  urgent) 
must  keep  their  terms  in  the  military  college.  The  most 
distinguished  for  proficiency  are  selected  for  the  engineers, 
the  next  for  the  artillery,  and  the  remainder  are  posted 
to  the  infantry,  but  with  some  advantage  over  "  direct 
cadets,"  or  those  whose  education  has  not  been  superin- 
tended by  the  Company.  Those  selected  for  the  engi- 
neers receive  temporary  commissions  and  proceed  to 
Chatham  where  they  finish  their  studies  with  officers 
of  the  same  branch  of  the  royal  army ;  while  the  other 
cadets  go  out  at  once  to  India  and  receive  appointments 
as  vacancies  occur.  All  rise  by  seniority,  the  engineers 
and  artillery  in  their  own  several  corps,  and  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  in  regiments,  and  after  attaining  the  rank 
of  field-ofiicers  they  succeed  to  vacancies  in  each  of  their 
lines  respectively. 

This  system,  however,  till  a  few  years  ago,  was  more 
impartial  in  theory  than  practice;  for  although  not  sub- 
jected to  supercession,  an  officer  might  chance  to  grow 
grey  without  enjoying  much  promotion,  and  after  twenty- 
two  years'  service  he  could  only  retire  with  the  pay  of  the 
rank  he  held  at  the  moment.  But  in  1836  a  law  was 
passed  by  which  the  veterans  of  the  Company  who  have 
survived  the  casualties  of  war  and  time,  are  secured 
against  the  inequalities  of  fortune.  Under  this  law, 
whatever  their  rank  may  be,  after  twenty-three  years 
they  retire  with  the  pay  of  captain ;  after  twenty-seven 
years  with  that  of  major ;  after  thirty-one  years  with 
that  of  lieutenant-colonel;  and  after  thirty-five  years 
with  that  of  colonel.  When  we  add  that  they  are  also 
allowed  the  alternative  of  selling  their  commissions,  the 
officers  subscribing  among  themselves  for  the  purpose,  it 
will  be  admitted  that,  even  without  the  chances  of  resi- 
dences, military  law  appointments,  and  numerous  other 
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contingencies,  there  is  no  service  in  the  world  which  pre- 
sents advantages  equal  to  that  of  the  Company. 

There  are  various  funds  in  the  army  which  tend  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  sick,  the  widow,  and  the 
orphan  ;  but  we  shall  allude  only  to  one,  and  in  so  doing 
make  use  of  the  words  of  a  distinguished  officer.  "  The 
noblest  institution  in  the  Indian  army,"  says  General 
Briggs  in  an  anonymous  paper,  "  is  the  Military  Fund, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Government,  which  contri- 
butes to  it ;  but  which  is  mainly  supported  by  the  private 
contributions  of  the  officers  themselves,  all  of  whom  are 
required  by  the  rules  of  the  service  to  subscribe  to  it 
according  to  their  condition  and  rank.  The  advantages 
of  the  fund  are  confined  entirely  to  aid  sick  officers  pro- 
ceeding to  Europe,  to  the  liberal  support  of  widows 
during  their  widowhood,  and  to  children,  males  till  of 
age,  and  females  till  married.  It  is  true  that  this  insti- 
tution has  acted  as  a  premium  on  marriage,  and  has  been 
the  means  of  inducing  at  least  one-third  of  the  officers  of 
the  Indian  army  to  enter  into  that  state;  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  advert  to  its  effects  on  this  portion  of  European 
society.  The  certainty  of  an  annuity  for  life  to  the  widow, 
and  provision  for  children  ensures  to  the  Indian  officer 
among  the  respectable  classes  of  his  country  women, 
whether  abroad  or  at  home,  a  favourable  reception  of  his 
addresses  so  far  as  pecuniary  circumstances  are  con- 
cerned; and  we  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  a  more 
respectable  body  of  females  does  not  exist  in  the  same 
class  of  society,  than  the  wives  of  the  officers  of  the  Indian 
army.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  we  owe  chiefly  the 
absence  of  those  long  and  pernicious  mess  carousals,  which 
we  have  ourselves  witnessed  in  former  times  before  the 
LTjtablishment  of  this  fund.  It  is  to  this  also  we  owe  that 
delightful   state   of  social    intercourse   which    at    present 
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exists  in  large  military  cantonments  in  India,  and  it  is  to 
the  Military  Fund  we  owe  the  rare  occurrence  of  families 
of  a  mixed  race,  which  in  former  times  were  so  numerous, 
and  which  so  materially  tended  to  demoralize  and  degrade 
the  English  character  in  India." 

The  proportion  of  European  officers  to  a  sepoy 
infantry  regiment  is,  a  colonel  and  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
one  major,  six  captains,  ten  lieutenants,  and  five  ensigns; 
but  of  these,  deducting  absentees  from  sickness,  or  on  staff 
or  civil  employment,  there  are  rarely  more  than  from 
eight  to  twelve  present  on  duty.  That  this  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  is  attended  with  no  real  danger  to  the 
British  dominion,  is  owing  to  the  not  less  extraordinary 
fact  that  the  prodigious  army  of  India  is  a  volunteer  army. 
The  service  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  brave  pea- 
santry, who,  once  engaged  in  it,  are  provided  for  during 
life.  They  have  rarely  anything  to  fear  from  invidious 
supercession  ;  they  look  forward  to  promotion  in  their 
turn,  as  fortune  permits  ;  their  pay,  in  proportion  to  the 
station  they  originally  held,  is  liberal  to  munificence ; 
and,  if  unfit  for  active  military  duty,  after  fifteen 
years'  service  they  may  retire  on  a  pension  ade- 
quate to  their  comfortable  support  even  without  labour. 
But  the  sepoy  returns  to  his  original  employment,  to 
take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  family ;  nor  does  the 
veteran  find  himself  a  stranger  among  his  children,  or  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  for  he  has  visited  them  repeatedly 
on  furlough,  and  during  his  whole  period  of  service  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  contributing  two-thirds  of  his 
pay  towards  their  support.  He  goes  back  to  live  in  ease 
and  dignity,  to  teach  his  children  to  love  and  venerate 
that  mighty  abstraction  the  Company,  and  to  extend 
the  influence  of  England  still  further  throughout  the 
ramifications  of  native  society.     Under  such  a  system, 
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although  temporary  insuLordinatioii  may  and  does  some- 
times occur  in  particular  regiments,  it  is  invariably  caused 
by  temporary  grievances.  General  disaffection  cannot 
exist — desertion  is  unknown.  It  is  truly  said  that  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  in  the  east  rests  upon  her  army, 
for  that  is,  in  still  more  important  respects  than  military 
prowess,  the  foundation  of  her  "  empire  of  opinion." 

The  Company  have  been  both  wiser  and  more  generous 
than  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  Persian  phalanx  was 
officered,  both  superiors  and  subalterns,  by  Europeans. 
They  removed  the  native  commandant,  whose  ambition 
might  probably  have  rendered  his  power  dangerous ;  but 
they  have  retained  a  series  of  at  least  inferior  officers, 
who  are  the  connecting  link  between  the  men  and  their 
chiefs,  and  their  families  the  connecting  link  between  the 
people  and  the  government.  The  following  little  pic- 
ture by  Colonel  Sleeman  affords  an  interesting  explana- 
tion of  the  system,  and  shows  the  solid  foundation  upon 
which  the  power  of  the  British  stands.  "  Here  I  found 
an  old  native  pensioner,"  says  he,  "  above  a  hundred 
years  of  age.  He  had  fought  under  Lord  Clive  at  the 
battle  of  Plassey,  a.d.  1757,  and  was  still  a  very  cheerful 
talkative  old  gentleman,  though  he  had  long  lost  the  use 
of  his  eyes.  One  of  his  sons,  a  grey-headed  old  man, 
and  a  subadar  (captain)  in  a  regiment  of  native  infantry, 
had  been  at  the  taking  of  Java,  and  was  now  come  home 
on  leave  to  visit  his  father.  Other  sons  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  commissioned  officers,  and  their  families  formed 
the  aristocracy  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  evening,  as 
the  fleet  approached,  the  old  gentleman,  dressed  in  the 
full  uniform  of  former  days  as  a  commissioned  officer, 
had  himself  taken  out  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  that 
he  might  be  once  more  during  his  life  tvithin  sight  of  a 
British  commander-in-chief,  though  he  could  no  longer 
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see  one.  Tliere  the  old  patriarch  sat  listening  with  in- 
tense delight  to  the  remarks  of  the  host  of  his  descendants 
around  him,  as  the  Governor-General's  magnificent  fleet 
passed  along,  every  one  fancying  he  had  caught  a  glimj)se 
of  the  great  man,  and  trying  to  describe  him  to  the  old 
gentleman,  who  in  return  told  them  (no  doubt  for  the 
thousandth  time)  what  sort  of  a  person  the  great  Lord 
Clive  was.  His  son,  the  old  subadar,  now  and  then, 
with  modest  deference,  venturing  to  imagine  a  resem- 
blance between  one  or  the  other  and  his  beau  ideal  of  a 
great  man,  Lord  Lake.  Few  things  in  India  have 
interested  me  more  than  scenes  like  these."  In  1841, 
there  were  twenty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven 
pensioners  in  the  Bengal  establishment  out  of  an  army  of 
eighty-two  thousand  and  twenty-seven  men. 

An  Indian  army  is  always  attended  by  an  extraordi- 
nary multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children,  termed 
camp  followers.  These  are  ten  times  more  numerous 
than  the  troops  themselves,  so  that  when  the  whole  em- 
ployed force  amounts  to  two  hundred  thousand  men 
there  are  in  the  field  at  one  moment,  though  in  dijfferent 
parts  of  the  country,  two  millions  of  human  beings  who 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  military  expenditure 
alone  of  the  Company.  The  march  of  even  a  small 
army  thus  includes  an  enormous  assemblage,  and  its 
usually  slow  progress,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles 
a  day,  keeps  up  a  continuous  excitement  in  the  territory 
through  which  it  passes. 

The  movement  commences  when  it  is  yet  night,  and 
when  the  multitude  are  seen  only  in  indefinite  masses  of 
shadow  by  the  gleam  of  the  stars.  The  hammering  of 
tent-pins,  the  neigh  of  horses,  the  piteous  cry  of  camels, 
the  rattle  here  and  there  of  a  musket,  the  greetings  of 
comrades,  the  Babel-tongues  of  the  followers,  all  pro- 
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claim  that  the  camp  is  astir ;  and  at  length,  by  the 
instinct  of  discipline,  the  men  find  their  way  in  the  dark 
to  their  places,  and  the  long  dusky  line  of  the  battalion 
is  under  arms.  "  Shoulder  arms  ! — slope  arms  ! — quick 
march!" — are  the  words  of  command,  responded  to  by  a 
thousand  deep  voices  in  their  native  tongues,  with 
"Success  to  Mahadeo!  Glory  to  the  lord  of  Jugger- 
nauth  !  "  and  other  cries,  and  the  shadows  are  in  motion. 
When  the  moving  masses  are  touched  here  and  there 
by  the  reddening  light  of  the  dawn,  it  is  seen  that  the 
march  is  a  true  migration,  with  flocks  and  herds,  cattle 
loaded  with  baggage,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  in  a 
chaos  of  disorder  but  the  troops  whose  wants  and  wishes 
have  attracted  this  assemblage.  At  length  the  country 
appears  to  awake  from  its  sleep,  and  with  the  yell  of  the 
jackal  or  the  distant  baying  of  the  village  dogs  are 
heard  to  mingle  the  voices  of  human  beings.  Ruddier 
grows  the  dawn,  warmer  the  breeze,  and  the  light- 
hearted  sepoy,  no  longer  shivering  with  cold,  gives  vent 
to  the  joyous  feelings  of  morning  in  songs  and  laughter. 
The  scene  becomes  more  striking,  and  the  long  array 
of  tall  camels,  led  by  natives  in  picturesque  costume, 
with  here  and  there  a  taller  elephant  mingling  with 
droves  of  loaded  bullocks,  give  it  a  new  and  extra- 
ordinary character  to  a  European  imagination.  The 
line  of  swarthy  sepoys  of  upi)er  India,  with  their  mous- 
tached  lips  and  tall  handsome  figures  contrast  favourably 
with  the  shorter  and  plainer  soldiers  of  Britain ;  the 
grave  mechanical  movements  of  the  regular  cavalry  in 
their  light  blue  uniforms,  are  relieved  by  the  erratic 
evolutions  and  gay  and  glittering  dresses  of  the  irregu- 
lars, who  with  loud  cries  and  quivering  spears,  and  their 
long  black  locks  streaming  behind  them,  spur  backwards 
and  forwards  like  the   Avind  from  mere    exuberance  of 
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spirits.  The  European  officers  on  horseback,  wrapped 
in  furs  or  cloaks  till  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon,  wile 
away  the  time  by  coursing  the  wild  hog  or  other  sport ; 
and  it  may  be  that  some  such  incident  occurs  to  give 
excitement  to  the  march  as  a  herd  of  antelopes,  terrified  by 
the  hunters,  making  a  gallant  dash  at  the  array,  breaking- 
through  the  line  of  march,  and,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  of 
their  forlorn  hope,  gaining  the  country  on  the  other  side. 
The  camp  followers  in  the  meantime  present  every 
possible  variety  of  costume  ;  and  among  them,  and  not 
the  least  interesting  figures  in  the  various  groups,  may 
frequently  be  seen  the  pet-lambs  of  which  the  kindly 
sepoys  are  so  fond,  dressed  in  necklaces  of  ribbons  and 
white  shells,  and  the  tiji  of  their  tails,  ears,  and  feet  dyed 
orange  colour.  The  womankind  of  the  troops  of  the 
Peninsula  usually  follow  the  drum  ;  but  the  Bengallees 
have  left  their  families  at  home,  and  the  Europeans  bid- 
den adieu  to  their  temporary  wives  with  the  air  the  band 
strikes  up  on  quitting  the  station,  "  The  girl  I  leave 
behind  me."  A  military  author  observes,  that  no  one 
who  has  not  witnessed  it  can  conceive  the  unique  and 
picturesque  appearance  of  an  Indian  army  in  progress, 
and  that  its  masses  of  men  and  animals  reminded  him 
strongly  of  Danby's  painting  of  the  Passage  of  the  Red 
Sea. 

On  Hearing  the  new  encampment  the  regiments  are 
received  each  by  its  own  fakir  and  gooroo,  who,  posting 
themselves  in  advance  by  the  road-side,  call  the  attention 
of  their  spiritual  children  by  beating  their  tomtoms  (a 
kind  of  small  drum),  and  blessing  with  a  loud  voice 
Europeans,  sepoys,  and  Company  alike ;  in  return  for 
which  they  receive  a  shower  of  cowries  and  pice  as  the 
regiment  passes.  The  fakir,  who  is  usually  an  old  man 
adorned  with  a  long  white  beard,  holds  in  his  hand  the 
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green  standard  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  gooroo,  whose 
naked  body  is  daubed  with  red  and  white  ochre,  displays 
a  pennant  emblazoned  with  a  representation  of  the 
monkey-god.  On  their  arrival  they  find  the  ground 
already  marked  out  by  the  quarter-master  and  his 
establishment,  and  presently  a  city  rises  on  the  spot  as 
if  by  magic.  The  general's  durbar  is  in  the  centre  of 
a  wide  street,  formed  of  the  dining-tents  of  the  staff- 
officers  on  one  side  and  their  sleeping-tents  on  the 
other ;  and  behind  the  main  camp  is  a  bazar,  the  mer- 
cantile quarter  of  the  town,  where  everything  necessary 
for  the  multitude  is  sold.  The  horses  and  other  animals 
are  piquetted  in  long  lines  in  the  open  air ;  and  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  encamj^ment  the  elephants  and  camels 
browse  or  rest  themselves  after  their  march.  When  the 
site  is  hilly  the  piled  arms  of  the  outlying  piquets  on  the 
heights  during  the  day,  and  the  lines  of  sentries  at  night, 
give  a  character  of  the  picturesque  to  the  military  scene ; 
and  when  the  sun  has  disappeared  the  thousand  little 
fires  that  gleam  up  all  around,  and  the  voices  of  song 
and  laughter  that  rise  from  every  hollow,  add  interest  to 
the  impression.  Long  before  the  next  morning's  march 
the  fires  are  extinguished,  and  the  voices  cease ;  and  the 
gong  as  it  strikes  the  hour,  the  relief  of  guard,  and 
sometimes  the  fitful  howl  of  a  pariah  dog,  are  the  only 
sounds  that  break  the  slumbers  of  the  city  of  war. 

The  Mogul  army,  succeeded  in  India  by  the  Com- 
pany's force,  was  very  differently  constituted.  In  the 
time  of  Akbar  the  irregular  troops  commanded  by  dis- 
trict officers,  and  intended  to  act  only  in  the  provinces 
to  which  they  belonged,  amounted  to  four  millions,  while 
the  regular  army  was  composed  of  ujDwards  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  Mussulmans.  The  latter  was  divided 
into  battalions  of  unequal  numbers,  two-thirds  of  which 
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were  cavalry  armed  with  long  cutlasses.  The  infantry 
were  furnished  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  third  of 
them  with  matchlocks.  The  strength  of  the  battalions 
was  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  their  commanders  ;  and 
their  pay,  from  a  foot  soldier  to  a  general  officer,  varied 
according  to  service  or  caprice.  This  vast  army  in  its 
day  and  generation  kept  Asia  in  awe ;  but  the  force  we 
have  just  described  would  have  scattered  it  like  chaff 
before  the  wind,* 

The  Company's  marine  force,  uniting  the  character  of 
a  mercantile  and  military  navy,  presents  some  features  as 
worthy  of  attention  as  those  of  the  land  army.  The 
origin  of  this  fleet  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  arma- 
ment of  five  ships  and  a  pinnace,  fitted  out  in  1 600  under 
the  royal  charter,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Lancaster, 
whose  title  to  the  distinction  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
a  voyage  he  had  made  to  India  before,  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade,  but  to  cruise  for  booty  against  the  Por- 
tuguese. On  this  new  occasion  he  loaded  his  small 
vessels  with  the  plunder  of  a  large  ship  of  that  nation 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  landed  some  agents  at 
Bantam  in  the  island  of  Java,  the  first  factors  of  the 
Company.  After  this  successful  voyage  various  other 
expeditions  of  the  same  kind  followed,  the  adventurers 
purchasing  their  ships  in  some  of  the  Hanse-towns  ;  but 
on  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1609  they  were  tempted, 
by  the  success  that  had  attended  their  enterprises,  to 
build  a  splendid  vessel  of  their  own  of  upwards  of  a 
thousand  tons  burthen,  with  an  attendant  pinnace  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons.  The  King,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  chief  nobility  attended  the  launch ;  and  it  is  told, 

*  In  the  preceding  sheet,  page  352,  a  typographical  error  makes  the 
year  when  the  troops  were  first  organised  into  a  regular  battalion  1798.  It 
should  be  1748, 
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as  a  trait  of  the  munificence  of  the  times,  that  the  dishes 
and  plates  of  China  ware  (a  great  novelty  in  England) 
used  at  the  entertainments  on  board  were  allowed  to  be 
taken  away  by  the  guests.  In  1611,  Captain  Best,  with  a 
single  ship  and  a  small  pinnace,  engaged  a  Portuguese 
fleet  of  four  galleons  and  twenty-six  galleys,  and  gained 
so  signal  a  victory  that  tliis  enemy  never  afterwards 
attempted  seriously  to  cope  with  the  British  in  the  Indian 
seas.  The  Dutch,  however,  proved  a  more  formidable 
foe ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  century 
was  occupied  with  a  bloody  struggle  which  threatened  to 
annihilate  the  commerce  established  by  the  Company's 
marine. 

In  the  year  1621,  the  Company  employed  ten  thousand 
tons  of  shipping,  two  thousand  five  hundred  seamen,  and 
five  hundred  ship  carpenters,  caulkers,  joiners.  Sec;  and 
they  expended  considerable  sums  in  charity  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  their  sailors.  In  the  course  of  the  twenty- 
one  preceding  years,  out  of  eighty-six  vessels  employed 
they  had  lost  by  shipwreck  nine,  by  the  Dutch  eleven, 
and  by  wear  and  tear  five.  In  1624,  a  curious  charge 
Avas  brought  against  the  Company  in  Parliament,  that 
"they  destroyed  the  timber  of  the  country  by  building 
exceeding  great  ships,"  and  another,  that  "  by  reason  of 
their  voyages  there  was  a  decay  of  mariners  in  England." 
If  the  answers  made  to  these  absurd  charges  do  no  other 
good  they  at  least  throw  some  incidental  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  trade.  The  price  of  timber,  it  seems,  had 
not  made  any  advance  in  consequence  of  the  Company's 
demand ;  their  ships  required  four  months  to  get  ready 
for  sailing ;  they  kept  a  magazine  of  stores  suitable  for 
naval  war  to  the  value  of  30,000/. ;  and  it  was  understood 
thattheir  vessels  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  necessity  might 
be  detained  for  the  use  of  the  state.     Their  mariners  were 
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celebrated  for  their  skill  and  experience;  their  ships 
carried  out  fewer  men  than  those  of  the  Dutch ;  but  of 
their  actual  complement  landsmen  formed  from  a  third 
to  a  half,  and  thus  added  to  the  number  of  seamen ; 
while  the  naval  strength  of  the  kingdom  was  further  in- 
creased by  the  tonnage,  and  men  employed  in  exporting 
to  other  parts  of  Europe  the  surplus  merchandise  of 
India. 

Under  the  Protectorate  the  Company's  trade  had  de- 
clined so  much  that  they  gave  up  building  ships  for  a 
time ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  when  they  came  to 
desire  to  recommence  their  operations,  they  required  to 
set  their  own  carpenters  to  work  again,  as  they  could 
purchase  no  vessels  in  the  country  of  sufficient  size  or 
strength.  About  1677,  we  find  them  employing  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  ships  of  from  three  hundred  to  six 
hundred  tons  burthen,  and  carrying  from  forty  to  seventy 
guns  each.  If  the  number  of  guns  be  not  a  mistake, 
they  must  have  been  of  very  small  size.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  whole  of  these  ships  were  not,  as  here- 
tofore, their  own ;  for  in  a  charter  granted  this  year  they 
are  empowered  to  recover  damages  for  breach  of  contract 
with  shipowners.  Their  own  vessels  were  now  increased 
in  size,  as  in  seven  years  they  had  built  sixteen  of  from 
nine  hundred  to  thirteen  hundred  tons;  but  by  1707, 
they  appear  entirely  to  have  given  up  owning  ships,  and 
to  have  confined  themselves  to  carrying  on  their  trade  in 
chartered  vessels. 

In  1779,  while  the  nation  was  engaged  in  the  fatal 
war  of  that  period,  the  Company  presented  three  splendid 
seventy-fours  to  the  Government,  besides  giving  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  bounties  to  seamen  for  the  royal  navy ; 
and  in  1803,  ten  thousand  tons  of  their  chartered  ships 
were  employed  for  six  months,  at  their  own  expense,  in 
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guarding  the  British  coasts  against  an  invasion  threatened 
by  the  French,  and  in  other  public  services.  These  vessels 
were  in  all  probability  quite  as  efficient  as  ships  of  the 
royal  navy  ;  for  in  the  following  year  sixteen  of  the 
Company's  argosies,  returning  heavily  laden  from  China, 
encountered  and  put  to  flight  a  French  admiral,  with  an 
eighty-gun  ship,  two  large  frigates,  a  corvette  of  thirty 
guns,  and  a  brig  of  eighteen  guns.  In  1810  the  Com- 
pany's chartered  ships  were  worth  above  4,000,000/. 
sterling,  and  carried  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
tons  ;  and  at  this  period  their  acknowledged  superiority 
was  so  great  that  the  premium  of  insurance  on  their 
cargo  was  only  seven  per  centum,  while  that  on  ship  or 
ships  generally  was  fifteen. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Company's  marine  departed  with 
their  mercantile  character;  but  still  they  have  a  steam 
navy  of  considerable  power,  chiefly  used  in  times  of  peace 
for  carrying  despatches ;  and  a  pilot  establishment,  which 
is  a  regularly  constituted  service.  Naval  cadets  (who  are 
nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  Directors)  must  not  be  under  fifteen  nor  above  nine- 
teen years  of  age  ;  and  after  serving  twenty-two  years  (or 
sooner  on  a  medical  certificate),  they  may  retire  on  a 
respectable  pension. 

The  Indian  navy,  including  war  and  packet  service, 
consists  at  present  of  seven  armed  steamers  of  from  two 
hundred  and  ten  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power, 
and  mounting  from  three  to  six  guns  ;  four  unarmed 
steamers  of  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  three  hundred 
horse  power ;  a  small  ten  horse  power  steamer ;  nine 
iron  steamers  of  from  forty  to  seventy  horse  power,  sent 
from  England  in  pieces  and  put  together  abroad  ;  three 
eighteen-gun  sloops  ;  two  ten-gun  brigs,  one  of  eight  guns, 
and  one  unarmed  ;  two  schooners;  two  cutters,  carrying 
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two  guns  eacli ;  a  receiving  ship ;  two  pattaraars  and  a 
coal  ship,  at  Aden.  Two  packet  steamers  and  one  war 
steamer  are  building-,  each  of  five  hundred  horse  power 
and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  tons  burthen. 
The  pilot  service  has  eighteen  vessels,  with  four  iron 
tug  steam-boats  of  sixty  horse  power  each,  and  four  iron 
accommodation  boats.  On  the  Bengal  establishment  are 
kept  eleven  steamers,  four  of  them  iron,  of  from  thirty- 
two  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  horse  power,  capable  of 
being  employed  in  war,  in  which  some  of  them  did  bril- 
liant service  in  the  Chinese  rivers. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


L  A  y,'      AND      FOLIC  E. 


When  the  Company  first  began  to  take  up  tlieir  position 
as  one  of  the  ruling  powers  of  Hindostan,  tliey  were 
involved  in  extraordinary  difficulties,  partly  from  the  con- 
fusion which  prevailed  during  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire,  and  partly  from  the  comparative  ignorance 
of  their  functionaries  on  all  matters  connected  with 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  it  had  become 
their  duty  to  govern.  We  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  glance  at  the  systems  of  law  among  the  Hin- 
doos and  Mahomedans ;  but  in  the  last  years  of  the 
?>Iogul  dominion,  when  the  English  entered  upon  the 
scene,  there  could  not  be  said  to  be  any  system  at  all. 
In  theory  India  was  subject  to  the  law  of  the  Koran  as 
explained  by  the  different  sects,  but  in  practice  the  Hin- 
doos were  allowed  to  arrange  their  own  differences  in 
civil  cases  without  the  intervention  of  their  masters  at 
all.  In  criminal  matters,  however,  the  Mahomedan 
courts  alone  decided,  and  also  iu  litigations  concerninj]: 
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property  in  which  one  of  tlie  parties  professed  the  faith 
of  the  conquerors.  But  the  extent  to  whicli  the  new  law 
was  introduced  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  territory.  In  those  prin- 
cij^alities  that  were  allowed  to  remain  under  the  govern- 
ment of  their  ancient  chiefs,  only  such  portions  of  the 
Mahomedan  jurisjirudence  was  introduced  as  were  neces- 
sary to  render  uniform  throughout  the  country  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue ;  and  latterly,  when  the  chiefs  had 
thrown  oft  the  yoke  of  the  supreme  power,  there  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  any  law  but  the  will  of  the  strongest. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  Company  did  not  lite- 
rally conquer  India  by  the  battle  of  Plassey,  but  merely 
became,  by  its  results,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
Mogul — Dewan  of  Bengal — and  were  thus  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  power  with  the 
other  princes  of  the  distracted  country.  There  could  be 
no  question  at  first,  therefore,  of  introducing,  however 
partially,  a  new  body  of  laws ;  their  duty  was  to  admi- 
nister the  laws  they  found  in  operation ;  and  it  was  not 
till  long  after  that  they  began  to  remodel  the  forms  of 
justice  after  something  like  a  European  fashion. 

In  the  seats  of  their  own  trade,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
had  early  been  invested  with  the  powers  of  civil,  criminal, 
and  martial  law ;  but  these  were  applicable  only  to 
Europeans  and  their  immediate  dependents  among  the 
natives ;  and  when  at  length  they  strove  to  bring,  at  least 
partially,  under  such  jurisdiction  the  provinces  they  had 
acquired,  it  was  admitted  to  be  an  exercise  not  of  right 
but  of  power,  similar,  except  in  its  motives  and  efiects, 
to  the  tyrannous  interference  of  the  native  princes.  In 
1772,  courts  of  law  were  instituted  in  the  different 
provinces,  and  the  revenue  collectors  there  entrusted 
with  their  superintendence  ;  while  head  courts  of  appeal^ 
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the  Dewanny  Sudder  Adawlut  for  civil  cases,  and  the 
Nizamut  Adawlut  for  criminal  cases,  revised  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  rest.  These  courts  were  themselves  in  turn 
controlled  at  first  by  the  Collector-General  and  Revenue 
Board ;  but  were  afterwards  placed  at  Calcutta,  subject  to 
the  I'evision  of  the  President  and  Council.  In  1775,  the 
Nizamut  Adawlut  was  transferred  to  Moorshedabad  (the 
capital  of  Bengal  from  1704  till  1757,  when  that  rank 
was  virtually  taken  by  Calcutta),  and  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  deputy  Nazim,  by  whom  officers 
of  police  were  appointed  in  the  various  districts.  This 
kind  of  police  establishment  was  abolished  in  1781,  and 
civil  judges,  the  Company's  covenanted  servants,  were 
empowered  to  apprehend  criminals,  and  send  them  for 
trial  to  the  nearest  court.  The  sentences  of  these  courts 
were  submitted  in  monthly  returns  to  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  the  government  at  Calcutta ;  and  the  control 
of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  was  ultimately  vested  in  the 
Governor  General,  assisted  by  a  remembrancer. 

But  this  system  did  not  work  well  in  practice,  for  the 
authority  of  the  few  and  scattered  English  magistrates 
was  easily  evaded  by  the  great  landholders ;  and  it  was 
found  that  persons  accused  of  petty  crimes,  sent  by  the 
former  to  the  provincial  criminal  courts,  lay  there  some- 
times for  years  before  trial.  In  1787,  therefore,  the 
magistrates  were  empowered  to  decide  summarily  in 
petty  cases,  and  to  impose  fines  and  inflict  corporal 
punishment;  and  they  were  at  the  same  time  made 
collectors  of  the  revenue  in  their  respective  districts. 
But  even  this  had  little  effect,  and  the  whole  system 
was  again  remodelled. 

The  Nizamut  Adawlut  was  once  more  removed  from 
Moorshedabad  to  Calcutta,  and  composed  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General and  members  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
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assisted  by  the  head  cazi,  or  Mahomedan  judge,  and  two 
muftis,  or  expounders  of  the  law.  To  these  native  offi- 
cers it  was  left  to  declare  the  law  as  applicable  to  the 
cases  before  the  court ;  while  the  executive  business  was 
entrusted  to  a  register.  The  proceedings  of  the  inferior 
courts  were  submitted  to  this  tribunal,  drawn  up  in  Per- 
sian, and  a  copy  of  its  final  sentence  was  returned,  with  a 
signed  Avarrant  directing  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to 
be  carried  into  effect. 

Courts  of  circuit  were  established  for  the  trial  of  crimi- 
nal cases,  to  be  held  twice  a  year,  at  Calcutta,  Moorshe- 
dabad,  and  Dacca  (the  ancient  capital  of  Bengal),  and  at 
Patna,  the  capital  of  Baliar.  Each  of  these  was  superin- 
tended by  two  covenanted  servants  of  the  Company, 
assisted  by  a  cazi,  a  mufti,  and  a  register.  Sentence  was 
passed  and  carried  into  effect  according  to  the  law  as 
explained  by  the  native  officers,  except  in  cases  where 
the  punishment  was  death  or  jDerpetual  imprisonment ; 
and  in  these  the  judges  had  power  to  remit  the  cause  to 
the  Nizamut  Adawlut.  Before  this  time  a  curious  dis- 
tinction had  been  made  in  trials  for  murder,  in  which  the 
guilt  was  frequently  determined  by  the  manner  of  the 
deed  or  the  nature  of  the  weapon ;  but  the  more  rational 
doctrine  of  Yuzef  and  Mahomed,  making  the  intention 
the  criterion,  was  now  laid  down  as  the  general  rule. 
The  relations  of  the  victim  were  debarred  from  the  right 
they  had  previously  exercised  of  pardoning  the  offender ; 
and  in  various  regulations  respecting  the  duties  of  judges 
a  considerable  step  appears  to  have  been  taken  in 
assimilating  the  mode  of  justice  to  European  ideas. 

Courts  of  magistracy  were  likewise  formed,  the  col- 
lectors being  appointed  magistrates,  within  jurisdictions 
extending  over  all  places  within  the  limits  of  the  district. 
Their  business    and    authority   were    similar    in    some 
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respects  to  those  of  English  police  magistrates  ;  but  they 
were  empowered  to  order  corporal  punishment  to  the 
extent  of  fifteen  rattans,  as  well  as  imprisonment  for  the 
same  number  of  days,  and  a  fine  of  at  most  two  hundred 
rupees,  not  only  on  the  offender  if  found  guilty,  but  on 
the  accuser  if  the  charge  proved  to  be  groundless.  In 
the  case  of  a  European-British  or  a  European-French 
subject  becoming  amenable  to  justice,  it  was  this  magis- 
trate's duty  to  send  him  for  trial  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  to  take  measures  to  secure  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses. All  other  Europeans  were  tried  in  the  Court  of 
Circuit,  like  the  natives  of  the  country. 

In  1793  this  system  was  remodelled  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.  By  it  the  collectors  of  revenue  had  been  consti- 
tuted magistrates  and  judges,  and  thus  were  called  on 
to  determine  upon  suits  originating  in  their  own  depart- 
ment— a  fertile  source  of  litigation  in  India.  The  civil 
servants  of  the  Company,  it  is  true,  were  men  of  unques- 
tionable honour ;  but  in  the  government  of  a  country 
nothing  must  be  left  to  individual  character,  and  it  was 
now  considered  necessary  to  separate  entirely  the  reve- 
nue from  the  judicial  department.  District  and  city 
Courts  of  Adawlut  were  instituted,  each  presided  over  by 
a  covenanted  servant  of  higher  rank  than  the  collectors, 
and  who  became  judge,  magistrate,  and  superintendent  of 
police,  in  one.  The  register  of  the  courts,  assisted  by 
junior  civil  servants,  was  empowered  to  try  petty  suits, 
but  with  appeal  to  the  judge,  who  might  order  a  new 
trial.  In  the  composition  of  the  court  there  were  like- 
wise Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  ofiicers  to  expound  the 
Koran  and  the  Shasters,  and  native  pleaders  to  conduct 
the  proceedings  of  suitors  under  established  regulations. 
These  pleaders  received  a  retaining  fee,  and  in  civil  cases 
a  per-centage  on  the  sum  at  issue.     In  order   to  meet 
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cases  where  the  parties  resided  at  a  distance,  and  when 
perhaps  the  amount  was  too  small  to  bear  the  expense 
of  carrying  the  suit  to  the  zillah  (district)  court,  local 
native  commissioners  were  authorized  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine questions  of  personal  property  under  a  certain 
amount.  These  commissioners  were  allowed  no  salary, 
hut  a  small  jDer-centage  instead  on  all  the  causes  they 
settled  ;  and  if  parties  were  dissatisfied  with  their  decisions 
they  had  still  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  city  or  district 
court.  In  all  civil  questions  of  property  between  natives, 
the  law  to  be  administered  was  either  Hindoo  or  Maho- 
medan,  according  to  the  religion  of  the  defendant ;  but  in 
some  parts  of  the  country — for  instance,  Malabar  and 
Canara — Avhere  the  local  custom  was  different  from  both, 
that  was  followed  as  if  it  had  been  an  established  law. 

Above  the  city  and  district  courts  were  the  provincial 
courts  of  appeal  and  circuit,  empowered  either  to  receive 
further  evidence  or  refer  the  case  back  to  that  in  which 
they  originated.  A  further  appeal  might  be  made  to  the 
Supreme  Court;  and  from  that  a  final  petition  to  the 
King  in  Council,  during  which  execution  was  suspended, 
security  being  taken  from  both  parties  for  the  safety  of 
the  property  and  the  payment  of  costs. 

The  j  udges  of  the  city  and  district  courts  were  likewise 
magistrates,  as  we  have  observed,  and  their  duty  was  "  to 
apprehend  murderers,  robbers,  thieves,  housebreakers, 
and  all  persons  charged  with  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 
They  were  empowered  either  to  release  the  prisoner, 
admit  him  to  bail,  administer  punishment  within  certain 
limits,  or  commit  him  for  trial  before  the  Court  of 
Circuit.  From  this,  as  formerly,  there  was  an  appeal 
to  the  Nizamut  Adawlut.  In  criminal  cases  the  law  con- 
tinued nominally  the  same  as  under  the  Mogul  dynasty  ; 
but  by  13th  Geo.  III.,  ch.  63,  full  licence  was  given  for 
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any  modifications  that  might  be  considered  necessary. 
The  Koran,  in  fact,  is  very  meagre  as  a  body  of  laws,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  various  commentaries,  not  only  on  the 
text  but  on  tradition,  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  whose 
social  condition  is  much  changed  since  he  led  them  forth 
from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Avould  have  no  guide  in  many 
of  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  In  Mahomedan 
countries,  when  a  cazi  finds  no  text  applicable  to  the 
question  he  has  to  determine,  he  very  gravely  puts  the 
sacred  volume  upon  his  head  and  delivers  a  decision  of 
his  own.  The  sentence  of  the  Nizamut  Adawlut  was 
final,  only  reserving  a  power  of  remission  or  mitigation 
of  punishment  to  the  Governor-General. 

During  the  administration  of  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
the  next  great  changes  were  introduced.  The  provin- 
cial courts  of  appeal  were  found  not  to  work  well — in 
the  civil  department,  we  presume,  because  they  had  no 
judicial  reputation,  but  had  become,  in  the  words  of  the 
Governor-General,  "  a  resting-j^lace  for  those  members 
of  the  service  who  were  deemed  unfit  for  higher  responsi- 
bilities ;"  and  in  the  criminal  department,  because  their 
bi-annual  circuit  was  a  virtual  condemnation  of  the 
accused  to  six  months'  imprisonment  before  trial.  The 
accused,  however,  did  not  sufier  alone,  for  the  prose- 
cutor and  witnesses  were  detained,  sometimes  for  months, 
awaiting  the  tardy  sessions  ;  and  thus  the  strongest  mo- 
tives were  given  for  the  concealment  of  crime,  even  to 
those  who  suffered  by  it.  Lord  William  swept  away  a 
court  which,  at  the  best,  was  but  an  encumbrance  on  the 
judicial  system;  although,  unhappily,  he  either  was,  or 
imagined  himself  to  be  compelled,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  to  restore  the  union  which  subsisted  before 
the  reforms  of  Lord  Cornwallis  between  the  revenue 
and  judicial    departments.      He    began   by   appointing 
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commissioners  of  revenue  and  circuit,  who  were  to  hold 
a  jail  delivery  four  times  instead  of  twice  in  the  year ; 
but  afterwards  transferred  the  charge  of  the  session  to 
the  judge  of  the  district,  directing  him  to  hold  a  jail 
delivery  every  month. 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  important  step  the  British 
ever  took  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  India — and 
it  has  1)een  followed  since  by  many  other  amendments 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  here, — but  although 
the  business  of  this  court  was  transferred  from  the  reve- 
nue commissioners  to  the  judge  of  the  district  for  the 
express  reason  that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  fiscal 
duties  of  the  former,  Lord  William  restored  the  union  of 
the  office  of  magistrate  with  that  of  collector. 

The  functions  of  a  magistrate  are  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  the  masses  of  a  country  than  those  of  a  judge. 
For  one  person  who  comes  into  a  court  of  law,  fifty  are 
brought  into  contact  Avith  the  police  authorities ;  and  in 
India,  more  especially,  from  the  enormous  disproportion 
which  exists  between  the  number  of  such  courts  and 
that  of  the  population,  tlie  people  are  almost  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  police. 

"  The  county  of  Surrey,"  says  Mr.  Mangles  in  an 
anonymous  paper,  "  would  make  but  a  small  Indian 
district.  Imagine  only  one  magistrate  to  such  a  tract 
of  country,  residing  at  Guildford, — for  the  stations  are  by 
no  means  universally  centrical.  In  some  instances, 
indeed,  the  magistrate's  court  is  fixed  upon  the  very 
border  of  his  jurisdiction,  some  parts  of  which  are  from 
sixty  to  eighty  miles  distant.  Imagine  all  parties  charged 
with  ofiiences,  and  the  witnesses,  brought  on  foot  from 
Rotherhithe  or  Croydon  to  Guildford,  and  detained 
there  some  days  during  the  disposal  of  prior  or  more 
pressing  cases,   or  whilst  the  magistrate — who  is  often 
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also  the  collector — is  obliged  to  attend  to  some  one  of 
his  other  important  and  multifarious  duties.  Imagine, 
then,  that  if  the  case  be  important,  the  magistrate  com- 
mits the  suspected  parties  for  trial  by  the  session  judge, 
who  cannot  be  expected,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, to  hold  the  trial  in  less  than  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  The  party  injured  and  the  witnesses  have 
the  happy  alternative  of  walking  thirty  or  forty  miles 
to  their  homes,  and  the  same  distance  back  again  to  the 
judge's  court,  or  of  remaining  at  the  civil  station,  ne- 
glecting their  business  and  families  during  the  whole 
period  above  stated.  Can  it  be  wondered,  that  if  this 
Mere  all,  the  people  should  prefer  to  submit  to  many 
injuries  from  each  other,  to  all  losses  not  extreme,  to  all 
wrongs  not  intolerable,  rather  than  seek  redress  at  such 
a  cost  of  fatigue,  waste  of  time,  and  vexation?" 

The  magistrate  and  his  assistant  are  civil  servants  of 
the  Company;  but,  however  anxious  to  do  their  duty,  they 
are  beset  by  a  class  of  native  officers  in  whom  it  is  im- 
possiljle  to  confide.  In  the  army  the  distance  between 
the  British  officers  and  the  men  is  broken  by  the  native 
officers,  who  are  entitled  to  be  considered  as  gentlemen, 
and  who  exercise  very  jealously  the  privilege  of  sitting 
down  in  the  presence  of  their  European  comrades. 
Without  them  the  Europeans  could  have  done  little  with 
troops  of  whose  language,  manners,  and  habits  they  were 
ignorant ;  but  notwithstanding  this  obvious  analogy,  in 
the  police,  a  part  of  the  service  of  equal  though  dif- 
ferent importance,  the  magistrate  has  up  to  this  year 
stood  lofty  and  alone,  with  no  native  near  him  of  higher 
rank  than  the  thanadar,  with  a  salary  of  30/.  a  year.  Of 
these  officers,  in  Bengal,  there  are  i'rom  twelve  to  six- 
teen in  each  establishment,  presiding  over  the  different 
divisions  of  the  district.     Under  them  are  four  or  five 
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jemadars  with  9/.  12^.  a  year,  stationed  at  different 
points  of  the  thanadar's  jurisdiction  ;  while  thirty  or  forty 
burkundazes,  witli  4/.  IQs.  a  year,  surround  his  person  at 
head  quarters. 

The  distance  in  rank  between  the  magistrate  and  these 
officers  is  so  great  as  to  render  their  connection  in  some 
instances  only  nominal.  The  thanadar  is  the  true  police 
governor  of  the  country,  and  he  and  his  satellites  hang 
together  and  make  common  cause  against  the  European 
chief.  They  exact  regular  fees  from  the  villages  never 
contemplated  by  the  law  ;  get  up  imaginary  crimes  for 
their  own  profit,  and  in  the  case  of  real  ones  make  the 
accused,  the  accusers,  and  the  witnesses  pay  alike.  It  is 
so  much  in  their  power,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  harass 
all  that  come  in  contact  with  them,  that  in  many  instances 
people  who  have  been  robbed  carefully  conceal  the  fact, 
lest  it  should  bring  upon  them  the  assistance  of  the 
police.  The  working  of  the  system  is  described  in  an 
anecdote  related  by  Colonel  Sleeman,  of  the  visit  of  the 
police  in  a  case  of  supposed  murder. 

An  idle  boy,  it  appears,  on  receiving  a  slight  blow, 
cried  out  that  his  master  had  killed  him,  whereupon  his 
father,  who  was  within  hearing,  ran  to  the  watchman  of 
the  village  to  complain  of  the  fact.  The  watchman,  no 
doubt  a  good  friend  of  the  thanadar,  went  off  at  once  to 
that  dignitary,  who  resided  some  miles  distant  to  call  his 
attention  to  a  case  of  murder ;  and  the  thanadar  sent  his 
jemadar  with  a  detachment  of  subordinate  police  to  pre- 
pare all  things  for  an  inquest  on  the  body.  The  jemadar 
on  arriving  dismounted  at  the  murderer's  door,  and  com- 
manded all  the  shopkeepers  of  the  village  to  be  seized 
and  bound  hand  and  foot  as  accomplices.  Even  the 
watchman  now  began  to  have  some  qualms,  and  en- 
treated the  jemadar   to  go  first  and  see  the  body  of  the 
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boy  before  taking  any  further  steps;  but  that  active 
officer  and  his  suite  had  ridden  some  miles,  and  it  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  proceed  to  such  duty 
without  eating.  A  feast  Avas  accordingly  prepared,  in- 
cluding nine  rupees  worth  of  SAveetmeats  at  the  expense  of 
the  shopkeepers ;  and  one  of  them,  on  the  arrival  of 
"  his  highness"  the  thanadar,  was  unbound  to  receive 
him.  This  was  done  in  due  form  by  his  presenting  the 
great  man  with  fifteen  rupees  collected  among  the  vil- 
lagers ;  and  the  thanadar  thus  mollified,  condescended  to 
dismount  and  partake  of  the  feast.  After  the  appetite 
of  the  whole  cortege  was  satisfied,  the  murder  came 
out ;  the  boy's  father  was  smartly  fined  for  making  a 
false  report ;  the  master  was  smartly  fined  for  the  beating 
which  had  caused  such  alarm  in  the  community ;  the 
shopkeepers  were  set  at  liberty  without  further  punish- 
ment ;  and  the  thanadar  after  smoking  his  pipe,  re- 
mounted his  horse,  and,  followed  by  his  retinue,  rode 
gravely  home. 

This  may  be  esteemed  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  but  the  impropriety  of  entrusting  what  is  practi- 
cally irresponsible  power  to  the  lower  class  of  natives  is 
evidenced  by  much  more  serious  details.  The  following 
occurrence  we  give  in  the  words  of  an  Ango-Indian 
newspaper  of  the  present  year. 

"  One  of  the  cases  here  entered  is  that  dreadful  case 
of  torture  by  Bholanath  Gungolee  Darogah  and  others, 
the  police  officers  of  Thanna  Mirzapore,  to  extort  a  con- 
fession from  one  Rundoolal  Roy  of  a  dacoity  which  had 
never  been  committed,  in  which,  from  the  consequences 
of  the  horrid  treatment  which  he  received,  and  the  sub- 
sequent detention  at  the  thanna  to  evade  detection,  the 
toes  and  fingers  of  the  poor  victim  rotted  off,  and  he  is 
left  a  cripple  and  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  the  Go- 
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vernraent  for  life.  The  fingers  and  toes  of  the  man  were 
first  tied  together,  and,  wedges  being  driven  between 
them  to  the  greatest  extent  of  tension,  he  was  laid  out  on 
his  back  in  the  sun.  This  not  producing  the  desired 
effect,  his  hands  and  feet  were  dipped  into  boiling  water ; 
then  the  ligatures  were  unloosened,  and  bandages  dipped 
in  oil,  tied  round  the  fingers  of  both  hands  and  the  toes 
of  the  left  foot,  and  lighted;  and  this  not  forcing  him  to 
confess,  he  was,  as  if  to  prevent  any  hope  of  his  recovery, 
detained  several  days  at  the  thanna  without  any  reme- 
dies being  applied ;  and  when  brought  in  by  orders  of 
the  magistrate,  to  whose  knowledge  the  case  had  been 
brought,  his  hands  and  feet  were  in  a  state  of  mortifica- 
tion, and  ultimately  his  fingers  and  toes  rotted  off.  This 
is  perhaps  an  extreme  case  of  torture,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say,  that  all  the  police  officers,  though  not  the  others 
concerned,  have  been  severely  punished;  but  acts  of 
torture  by  Bansdollali  and  other  brutal  and  indecent 
means  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence  by  the  police ;  and 
what  can  be  said  of  that  system  of  total  want  of  check 
and  control  which  could  admit  of  a  darogah,  with  other 
police  officers,  adopting  such  measures,  towards  a  party 
falsely  charged  to  his  knowledge  of  being  engaged  in  a 
decoity,  with  any  hope  of  non-detection  and  escape  ?" 

The  mere  distance  of  the  magistrate,  however,  gives 
rise  of  itself  to  enormous  oppression.  We  are  told  by 
an  Indian  judge,  who  writes  in  1837,  that  the  things 
and  persons  connected  with  a  crime  —  such  as  stolen 
property,  infirm  or  wounded  witnesses,  and  dead  bodies 
— all  are  sent  before  the  magistrate,  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  by  carts,  porters,  or  bearers  seized 
for  the  occasion  and  pressed  into  the  public  service. 
These  carriers  are  relieved  at  each  stage,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  on  seeing  the  cortege  approach  a  village, 
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the  Inhabitants  take  to  flight,  and  it  occasionally  happens 
that  even  old  women,  too  infirm  to  run,  are  laid  hold  of  for 
the  duty.  Should  the  police  escort  loiter  beliind,  these 
compulsory  bearers  lay  down  their  burthen  and  decamp  ; 
and  the  passing-  traveller  may  be  regaled  with  the  s]>ec- 
tacle  of  a  wounded  man,  or  a  dead  body  lying  by  the 
roadside,  with  troops  of  crows  and  vultures  hovering  above 
and  around.  Time  is  then  lost  in  scouring  the  country  for 
more  old  women,  and  thus,  when  the  corpse,  after  a 
journey  of  several  days,  at  length  reaches  its  destination, 
it  is  "  sent  to  the  civil  surgeon  in  such  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion that  no  one  feature  or  cause  of  death  is  discernible." 
It  is  a  fact  stated  by  Indian  magistrates,  that  the 
native  functionaries  of  police  connive  at  the  existence  of 
bands  of  dacoits  within  their  districts,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  they  rob  elsewhere,  and  give  their  protectors  a 
fair  share  of  the  spoil.  This  is  precisely  the  system,  but 
on  a  mean  and  inglorious  scale,  which  we  have  described 
as  prevailing  under  the  ancient  Hindoo  government,  and 
regulated  by  the  code  of  laws  translated  by  Halhed. 
Without  some  such  explanation,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  understand  how  the  practice  of  thuggee  existed  for  so 
long  a  period,  and  was  uprooted  with  so  much  difficulty : 
but  in  point  of  fact  each  police  district  protects  its  own 
criminals  of  all  kinds,  and  is  only  at  war  with  those  of 
other  districts.  Dacoity  has  thus  grown  into  a  regular 
profession,  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  when  suc- 
cessfully practised  creditable  rather  than  otherwise  to  its 
followers.  The  dacoits  are  well  known  in  their  villages, 
and  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours,  joining  in  reli- 
gious observances  with  as  much  piety  as  the  rest.  They 
prepare  for  their  expeditions  with  prayer,  soliciting  a 
favourable  omen  from  God  and  Kali.  "  If  it  be  thy 
will,"  say  they,  "  O  God,  and  thine,  Kali,  to  prosper  our 
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undertaking  for  the  sake  of  the  blind  and  lame,  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  that  depend  upon  our  exertions, 
vouchsafe,  we  pray,  the  call  of  the  female  jackal  on  the 
right."  They  then  sit  down  and  smoke  their  pipes, 
waiting  for  the  reply  of  the  Deity ;  and  if  it  be  favour- 
able, they  return  thanks,  and  if  unfavourable  they  retire 
in  silence,  and  try  the  omen  another  day.  Before  set- 
ting forth  they  settle  the  rates  at  which  the  booty  is 
to  be  shared  among  them,  men  women  and  children 
having  their  respective  quotas  allotted  to  them  ;  and  the 
widow  and  orphans  of  any  man  who  is  killed,  or  who 
dies  during  the  expedition,  either  receiving  a  large  dona- 
tion, or  else  continuing  to  enjoy  their  shares  as  long  as 
the  widow  remains  unmarried.  They  then  immolate  a 
certain  number  of  goats,  and  swear  fidelity  to  each  other, 
after  dipping  their  fingers  into  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice, 
finishing  the  ceremony  by  feasting  on  the  flesh,  and 
drinking  abundance  of  spirits. 

We  have  seen  how  solicitous  the  Company  have 
always  been  to  purify  and  strengthen  the  judicial  system, 
and  in  like  manner  they  have  at  various  times,  but  Avitli 
much  less  success,  devoted  their  attention  to  the  police. 
The  subject  was  one  of  great  difiiculty  from  the  immense 
tract  of  country  to  be  brought  under  regulation,  and  from 
the  habits  of  extortion  and  oppression  engendered  by 
former  tyrants ;  and  the  difficulty  was  not  a  little  in- 
creased by  their  unwillingness  to  look  for  co-operation 
beyond  the  expensive  circle  of  their  own  covenanted 
service.  They  are  now,  however,  proceeding  upon  the 
true  principle.  They  make  the  post  of  thanadar  of 
more  respectability,  by  attaching  to  it  a  much  larger 
salary,  and  they  connect  that  officer  with  tlie  magistrate 
by  means  of  an  uncovenanted  de])uty.  The  next  step 
will  be  to  raise  the  jemadar,  who  in  his  own  subdivision 
c  0 
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is  a  sort  of  petty  police  magistrate,  from  the  excessive 
temptation  to  which  his  poverty  at  present  subjects  him. 
As  for  the  lower  officers,  to  whom  no  power  is  intrusted, 
they  must  remain,  we  presume,  in  the  position  of  the 
policemen  at  home,  and  receive  pay  suitable  to  their  con- 
dition in  life,  and  the  custom  of  the  country. 

Under  native  governments,  the  police  administration 
was  connected  more  intimately  than  at  present  with  the 
village  system.  Lands  Avere  set  apart  in  every  village  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  its  territory,  for  the  payment  of 
the  watchmen,  who  had  thus  a  powerful  interest  in 
the  protection  of  the  community.  If  the  upper  part  of 
the  system,  connecting  the  village  with  the  general  go- 
vernment, had  been  as  perfect,  India  would  probably 
have  been  one  of  the  best  regulated  countries  in  the 
world.  But  under  native  rule,  through  the  corruption 
of  superior  officers,  and  under  British,  through  the 
imperfect  apjjreciation  of  the  real  importance  of  the 
village  system,  this  admii*able  foundation  has  been 
turned  to  small  account.  So  little  attention  is  now  paid 
to  the  preservation  of  the  watchmen's  lands,  that  many, 
stripped  of  any  inducement  to  labour,  have  attempted  to 
throw  up  their  employment ;  and  it  is  stated  by  the  Hon. 
F.  J.  Shore,  that  these  hereditary  and  unpaid  guardians 
were  frequently  flogged  (before  the  abolition  of  this  mode 
of  punishment  a  few  years  ago)  because  a  theft  had  been 
committed  in  their  village.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
however,  that  the  spoliation  of  those  police  lands  is  per- 
petrated in  a  direct  manner  by  the  British,  who,  on 
the  contrary,  have  the  strongest  interest  in  preserving 
the  2^eace  of  the  country,  and  who  sjaend  large  sums 
in  attempting  to  do  so.  It  takes  place  indirectly, 
through  the  revenue  system,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
allude,  imposing  in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  heavier 
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tax  upon  the  farmers  or  landholders  than  they  find 
it  easy  to  pay,  and  thus  tempting  them  to  take  into 
their  own  hands  the  fields  which,  by  immemorial  custom, 
were  allotted  to  the  watchmen  of  the  village.  The 
revenue  is  of  course  the  chief  object  of  the  Company, 
because  on  it  their  very  existence  as  a  government  de- 
pends ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  have  not  in 
some  instances  been  too  solicitous  to  secure  the  necessary 
amount,  to  admit  of  their  adopting  the  surest  and  most 
advantageous  mode  of  doing  so. 

Besides  the  courts  we  have  mentioned,  presided  over 
by  European  judges,  there  are  three  other  courts,  all  of 
which  are  more  or  less  open  to  the  charge  of  corruption. 
The  lowest  judge  is  the  moonsiff,  who  decides  on  suits  in 
which  Europeans  are  not  parties,  and  where  the  amount 
of  litigation  does  not  exceed  three  hundred  rupees.  The 
next  is  the  sudder  ameen,  who  is  generally  a  native,  and 
who  adjudicates  in  original  suits  not  exceeding  one  thou- 
sand rupees.  The  third  court  is  that  of  the  principal 
sudder  ameen,  who  determines  for  unlimited  amounts, 
and  in  appeal  cases  from  the  sudder  ameen  referred  from 
the  district  judges. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  administration  of  civil 
justice  is  by  village  moonsiffs,  who  decide  suits,  without 
appeal,  not  exceeding  ten  rupees,  and  district  moonsiifs 
who  are  limited  to  one  thousand  rupees.  Suits  for  any 
amount  between  one  thousand  and  five  thousand  rupees, 
must  be  brought  before  the  Zillali  (European)  Court, 
which  may  refer  them  for  trial  to  sudder  ameens  (na- 
tives), if  not  exceeding  two  thousand  five  hundred 
rupees ;  to  registers  (Europeans),  if  not  exceeding  three 
thousand ;  and  to  principal  sudder  ameens,  auxiliary  or 
assistant  judges,  or  the  zillah  judges  themselves,  as  far  as 
five  thousand  rupees.  Provincial  courts  try  suits  for  any 
c  c  2 
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amount  exceeding  five  thousand  rupees.  An  appeal 
to  a  higher  tribunal  may  ba  made  from  every  decree, 
excepting  those  passed  by  the  village  moonsifFs.  Pan- 
chaets  are  vested  with  unlimited  jurisdiction,  but  in  this 
presidency  are  scarcely  at  all  resorted  to. 

In  Bombay  there  is  frequent  recourse  to  the  panchaet, 
an  old  Hindoo  custom,  only  adapted,  one  would  think, 
for  a  simple  and  primitive  people,  but  which  remained 
untouclied  by  the  Mahomedan,  and  is  still  in  fall  force 
under  the  British  Government.  When  the  suit  in  ques- 
tion is  involved,  from  the  defendant  admitting  and  denying 
part,  the  magistrate  usually  advises  a  panchaet ;  which  is 
foi'med  by  the  two  parties  selecting  each  two  friends  as 
referees,  while  either  these  or  the  magistrate  appoints  a 
fifth  as  president.  A  warrant  is  then  drawn  up  consti- 
tuting this  committee  a  court,  and  the  plaintitF  and  de- 
fendant give  in  sealed  papers  agreeing  to  abide  by  its 
decision.  A  trifling  sum  is  allovred  to  the  members  of 
the  panchaet  for  their  attendance  and  loss  of  time ;  but 
this,  it  is  said,  is  rarely  accepted,  the  office  being  usually 
undertaken  from  friendly  motives. 

AVith  English  law  for  the  Europeans,  Hindoo  law  for 
the  Hindoos,  Mahomedan  law  for  the  Mahomedans,  the 
substantive  law  of  their  country  or  the  country  of  their 
ancestors  for  strangers,  and  local  custom  for  different 
provinces  in  India,  there  has  as  yet  been  no  such  thing 
as  a  lex  loci — the  law  of  the  country,  to  which  persons  not 
specially  exempted  should  be  amenable.  This,  however, 
it  is  probable,  will  now  be  forthwith  supplied  by  the 
institution  of  English  law  under  certain  restrictions 
for  all  who  do  not  profess  the  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan 
faith. 

The  punishments  in  India  arc  pretty  nearly  the  same 
as  in  England,  including  line,  imprisonment,  compulsory 
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labour,  transportation,  and  death.  "Whipping  was  lor 
some  time  abolished,  but  has  recently  been  had  recourse 
to  again.  Imprisonment,  however,  is  the  grand  correc- 
tive of  ^crime,  for  the  natives  are  too  poor,  and  some  say 
too  avaricious,  to  pay  for  their  misdeeds  in  money ;  and 
the  administration  of  the  jails  has  accordingly  received 
of  late  years  much  attention  and  many  improvements. 
From  the  Eeport  made  by  the  Committee  on  Prison  Dis- 
cipline to  Lord  Auckland  in  1838,  it  appears  that  in 
India,  as  elsewhere,  a  want  of  proper  classification  of  the 
prisoners  was  the  principal  evil.  In  Malacca  they  had 
not  even  the  means  of  separating  the  women  from  the 
men ;  and  even  at  Calcutta  the  female  prisoners  are 
stated  not  to  have  been  "  properly  secluded."  Male 
prisoners  throughout  India  usually  v/orked  in  chains 
upon  the  roads,  guarded  by  armed  men,  of  whom  one 
was  allowed  for  every  five  convicts ;  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon circumstance  for  the  labourers  to  attemj^t  to  escape, 
when  great  loss  of  life  was  the  consequence  on  both 
sides.  Persons  confined  for  milder  offences  were  em- 
ployed within  the  jails  at  various  trades,  and  in  some 
places  there  was  a  tread  mill.  In  Bengal  the  prisoners 
were  supported  by  a  money  allowance,  and  in  Madras 
and  Bombay  by  rations ;  but  almost  everywhere  they  were 
allowed  to  purchase  such  luxuries  as  they  could  afford, 
and  in  general,  by  means  of  bribery,  or  when  proceed- 
ing to  road-work,  they  were  able  to  obtain  even  spirits 
and  into-xicating  drugs.  Convicts  were  transported  from 
all  parts  of  India  to  Singapore,  Pinang,  and  Malacca; 
but  from  Bengal  also  to  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and 
from  Bombay  also  to  Mauritius.  Europeans  were  trans- 
ported to  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  INTew  South  Wales. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  more  important  of  the 
statistical  parts  of  the  report. 
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It  has  been  customary  to  stigmatize  the  Indian  people 
with  the  character  of  litigiousness,  from  the  great  overflow 
of  business  in  the  courts  established  by  the  British ;  but 
the  simple  fact  is,  that  the  native  courts  then  abolished 
were  numerous,  and  their  authority  was  concentrated  in 
a  new  system  very  inadequate  as  regards  extent,  and  so  ill 
administered  as  to  draw  from  the  Court  of  Directors  the 
remark,  that  "  it  would  be  better  to  have  left  the  people 
to  decide  their  causes  themselves,  by  any  arbitrary  me- 
thods they  chose,  than  to  harass  their  feelings  and  ruin 
their  property,  by  establishing  courts  where  justice  is 
sought  for  in  vain."  Above  the  village  watchmen,  the 
authorities,  though  corrupt  and  tyrannical,  were  sufii- 
ciently  numerous  for  the  complete  administration  of  the 
law ;  and  when  their  courts  Avere  one  and  all  shut  up,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  those  of  the  British  should  have  been 
croAvded.  But  the  institution  of  the  panchaet  is  sufficient 
of  itself  to  disprove  the  charge  of  litigiousness,  at  least  as 
regards  the  Hindoos. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  advert,  in  a  few  words, 
to  the  comparatively  rapid  imi^rovement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  judicial  system,  and  the  absolute  stagnation 
of  the  police  system,  and  to  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced these  opposite  effects  in  both.  In  the  former  many 
of  the  difficulties  laboured  under  by  the  British  have 
yielded  to  the  mere  influence  of  time  and  contact.  They 
were  at  first  called  upon  to  administer  laws,  which  they 
did  not  themselves  comprehend,  to  a  people  of  whose 
idiosyncrasies  they  were  utterly  ignorant ;  they  knew  not 
the  idiom  of  the  witnesses,  or  their  habits  of  thought  and 
action  which  alone  can  determine  the  weight  of  expres- 
sions ;  they  were  separated  by  a  conventional  gulf  from 
their  native  judicial  coadjutoi-s  ;  and  they  had  not  a  single 
idea  in  common  with  the  native  pleader  who  argued  be- 
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fore  tliem  on  the  causes  it  was  their  business  to  decide. 
Tliey  had  no  educated  bar.  The  judges  were  certain 
servants  of  the  Company,  who  chose  to  administer  the 
laws,  just  as  others  chose  to  collect  the  revenue,  and 
others  to  apply  themselves  to  the  discharge  of  political 
or  commercial  functions  as  the  several  means  wliich  ap- 
peared best  adapted  for  the  attainment  of  fortune.  But 
all  this  regulated  itself  by  degrees.  The  Company  at  first 
worked  blindly,  like  the  individuals  they  employed,  but 
by  dint  of  perseverance  and  honourable  intention,  came 
gradually  into  the  proper  path.  The  mist  at  least  par- 
tially dissolved.  The  country  and  its  people  became  better 
known,  and  the  experience  of  one  generation  was  added 
to  the  legal  knowledge  of  the  next.  But  above  all 
things  the  distance  diminished  between  the  Europeans 
and  the  natives.  The  salaries  of  the  latter  were  aug- 
mented under  the  excellent  administration  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  and  more  recently  this  indispensable 
step  towards  filling  confidential  employments  from  the 
respectable  classes  of  native  society  has  been  proceeded 
in  with  more  confidence.  The  unimpeachable  character  of 
the  British  judges  has  thus  become  an  object  of  imita- 
tion, not  of  distant  wonder  ;  and  it  may  be  expected  that 
a  similar  improvement  will  gradually  take  place  in  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  system. 

In  the  police,  on  the  other  hand,  experience  was  of  no 
avail,  because  the  already  existing  foundation  of  such  an 
executive  in  the  village  system  was  not  sufliciently  well 
appreciated  ;  because  the  European  magistrates  were  too 
few  to  turn  their  acquired  knowledge  to  account  for  the 
general  advantage  of  the  country ;  because  there  was 
little  or  no  practical  connection  between  them  and  the 
subordinate  agents  they  had  to  work  with ;  and  because 
the  latter,  in  whose  hands  rested  the  real  power,  so  far 
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as  the  mass  of  tlie  people  were  concerned,  were  neces- 
sarily composed,  on  account  of  the  miserable  pittance 
they  received  in  the  shape  of  salary,  either  of  the  lowest 
class  of  natives  or  of  those  who  resorted  to  the  employ- 
ment for  the  facilities  it  afforded  of  dishonest  gains.  It 
has  been  seen,  however,  that  the  true  remedy  is  now,  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent,  in  operation  ;  and  however  slow 
the  looker-on  of  the  day  may  consider  the  march  of 
improvement,  if  we  recollect  the  very  brief  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  consolidation  of  the  British  poAver 
in  India,  we  shall  be  justified  in  entertaining  briUiaut 
hopes  of  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


R  E  V  E  N  U  E  —  C  O  M  M  E  R  C  E. 


When  the  Company  first  established  themselves  in  India, 
it  was  ia  the  character  of  peaceful  merchants  seeking 
profit  from  trade ;  and  the  earliest  revenues  they  pos- 
sessed otherwise  were  the  rents  paid  by  the  little  dis- 
tricts round  their  factories  on  the  coast,  and  the  customs 
levied  at  these  ports,  imposts  which  were  assessed  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  the  country  or  the  terms  of  the 
grants  they  had  obtained  from  the  Mogul  or  his  chiefs. 
When  the  force  of  circumstances,  however,  had  made 
them  sovereigns,  it  was  necessary  to  look  to  other  sources 
for  funds  to  meet  the  inevitable  expenses  of  government. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  this.  They  found  a  regular 
revenue  just  as  they  found  a  kingdom,  and  they  took 
the  one  with  the  other;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time  that  they  discovered  themselves  to 
be  in  a  false  position  and  began  to  remodel  both. 

The  revenue  was  always  a  vexatious  affair,  from  that 
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early  time  when  their  troops  were  mutinying  for  want 
of  pay  up  to  the  present  moment  when  they  are  many 
millions  in  debt.  The  revenue  accordingly  has  been  so 
fertile  a  subject  of  controversy,  and  has  received  such  an 
infinity  of  explanations,  that  it  is  now  very  difficult  to 
understand  it.  The  Company,  to  do  them  justice,  never 
affected  to  comprehend  at  once  so  involved  a  question. 
They  were  anxious  to  get  out  of  their  false  position,  and 
made  many  efforts  to  do  so.  They  tried  first  one  plan, 
then  another,  then  several  at  a  time  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  even  in  the  present  day  it  is  not  yet 
decided  in  their  councils  which  sjiecies  of  settlement  is 
the  most  advantageous  for  the  people  and  themselves. 

Perhaps  more  than  enough  has  been  said  about  the 
ancestral  rights  of  the  people  of  India,  considering  the 
small  vestiges  of  them  that  appear  in  history.  The 
Hindoos  appear  to  have  been  originally  not  so  much 
conquerors  as  settlers  in  a  thinly  peopled  and  savage  coun- 
try ;  and  their  lawgiver  Menu  declared  distinctly  that  •'  the 
cultivated  land  was  the  j^roperty  of  him  who  first  cleared 
and  tilled  it."  But  this  sentence,  if  taken  alone,  does 
not  yield  the  inference  drawn  from  it,  that  the  land 
belonged  to  the  individual  cultivators ;  for  these  new 
settlers,  before  forming  an  extensive  plan  either  of  war  or 
immigration,  must  have  been  subdivided  under  their  chiefs 
or  heads  of  families,  and  the  territory  would  be  parcelled 
out  accordingly.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
land  settlement,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  at 
some  early  period  the  people,  throughout  nearly  the 
entire  country,  were  congregated  in  self-governed  town- 
ships, and  that  the  connection  of  these  with  the  state  bore 
greater  reference  to  the  revenue  than  to  any  other  part 
of  the  political  system.  But  these  townships  were  far 
from  being  entirely  republican,  as  it  has  been  the  prac- 
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tice  to  represent  them ;  neither  did  they  exhibit  a 
picture  of  that  primitive  simplicity  which  the  name  of 
"  villages"  given  to  the  collective  abodes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants conjures  up  before  an  European  imagination.  They 
were  each  governed  by  a  chief  whose  office  was  heredi- 
tary, who  acted  on  a  commission  from  the  sovereign, 
and  who,  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect,  may  have 
conspired  occasionally  with  the  district  officers,  or  other 
links  connecting  the  community  with  the  government, 
to  oppress  the  people  for  tlieir  own  advantage.  The 
amount  of  tax  prescribed  in  the  sacred  books  as  the 
proper  revenue  of  a  just  monarch,  was  from  one-tenth 
to  one-sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  lands ;  but  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  this  limit  could  have  been  prac- 
tically followed  in  ancient  any  more  than  in  modern 
times.  Had  such  been  the  case,  Mahmoud  of  Ghizni 
would  have  found  the  wealth  of  the  country  better  dis- 
tributed— he  would  not  have  found  the  mass  of  the  people 
as  poor  as  they  are  to  day,  and  enormous  treasures 
heaped  up  in  palaces  and  temples.  But  even  if  the  sove- 
reign governed  according  to  law,  his  subjects  could  not 
have  been  much  better  off  for  the  forbearance.  The 
petty  tyrant  of  the  village  fields  was  tyrannised  over  by 
a  higher  officer ;  and  he  by  a  higher,  and  a  higher,  till 
"  despotism,"  in  the  words  of  a  modern  author,  "  was 
established  as  it  were  in  detail,  in  every  corner  of  the 
land." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  rule  among  the 
Hindoos,  this  was  entirely  changed,  at  least  in  theory^ 
by  our  predecessors  the  Mahomedans,  who  declared,  on 
the  principles  of  the  Koran,  that  they  had  a  right,  as 
conquerors,  not  only  to  the  entire  property  of  the  land, 
but  to  the  lives  of  its  infidel  possessors.  The  latter  they 
took  from  time  to  time  without  ceremony ;  but  at  length 
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established  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  survivors  should 
be  spared  on  condition  of  their  paying  a  tax  of  one-half 
the  produce  of  their  lands.  "  The  taking  of  a  half,"  says 
the  Hedaya,  "is  no  more  than  strict  justice,  and  is  not 
tyrannical,  because,  as  it  is  lawful  to  take  the  loJiole  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  infidels,  and  to  distribute  those 
among  the  Mussulmen,  it  follovrs  that  taking  ^a/f  their 
incomes  is  lawful  a  fortiori."  A  great  Mahomedan  law- 
yer requires  that  after  the  tax  is  taken,  there  should  be 
enough  left  to  the  cultivator  to  serve  as  seed  for  the  next 
crop !  In  addition  to  this,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole 
people  into  the  circle  of  taxation,  the  Hindoos  paid  a  capi- 
tation tax,  amounting  to  \l.  18^.  a  year  on  the  wealthy 
class,  19^.  on  the  less  wealthy,  and  9^.  Qd.  on  the  lower 
class  ;  five  per  centum  as  transit  duties  on  merchandise  ; 
and  two  and  a  half  per  centum  on  bullion,  ornaments, 
plate,  merchandise  not  in  transit,  stock  in  trade,  &c. 
These,  together  with  the  imposts  on  the  ]\Iahomedan 
part  of  the  population,  formed  the  jumma,  to  be  remitted 
to  the  imperial  exchequer ;  but  under  a  government  so 
loosely  constructed  as  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  indivi- 
dual character  of  the  sovereign,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  ravenous  appetite  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue  should 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  expenses  of  collection,  which 
they  were  permitted  to  take  from  the  assessed,  and  have 
had  recourse  also  to  a  host  of  other  imposts  depending 
entirely  upon  the  power  of  the  oppressor  and  the  means 
of  the  victim.  When  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  (zemin- 
dars) were  supposed  to  collect  more  from  the  ryots  than 
they  accounted  for,  new  cesses  vrere  made  on  them,  v/hich 
were  of  course  met  by  new  exactions  on  the  people;  till  at 
length,  in  the  last  days  of  the  empire,  all — zemindars 
and  ryots  alike — were  involved  in  one  common  ruin. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  when  Bengal  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  the  Company  in  1765,  and  their  inexperience 
made  it,  if  possible,  worse.  Under  the  former  Govern- 
ment the  taxes,  oppressive  as  they  were,  were  understood ; 
but  the  new  collectors,  ignorant  of  the  principles  which 
governed  the  imposts,  and  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
splendour  of  the  revenue  they  had  acquired,  thought 
only  of  realizing  it.  The  crisis  now  came,  which 
would  have  come  at  any  rate.  The  sources  of  revenue, 
impoverished  by  ages  of  misrule,  appeared  to  dry  up,  for 
agriculture  was  almost  at  a  stand  still,  and  the  arts,  ha- 
rassed by  vexatious  exactions,  and  deprived  of  a  market 
by  the  decline  both  of  the  imperial  and  provincial  courts, 
lost  their  energy.  But  the  English  did  not  understand 
the  signs  of  the  times.  They  quarrelled  with,  and  turned 
off  one  by  one,  their  nabobs,  for  the  revenue  must  be  kept 
up ;  and  the  money  so  extorted  from  the  people  they 
sent  out  of  the  country  in  Chinese  investments,  thus 
completing  the  destruction  of  internal  trade  and  in- 
dustry. 

In  1769  they  appointed  supervisors  to  sui^erintend  the 
native  officers,  and  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  learned  what  was  known  already,  that  the 
governors  plundered  the  zemindars  and  greater  farmers 
of  the  revenue,  and  the  latter  the  ryots.  In  1772,  Mr. 
Hastings  took  the  management  of  the  provinces  into  his 
own  hands,  converted  the  supervisors  into  collectors,  and 
let  the  lands  on  security  for  five  years  to  the  highest  bid- 
ders. This  did  not  answer,  for  the  zemindars  had  bid  too 
eagerly,  and  so  many  became  defaulters  that,  in  1774, 
native  collectors  were  substituted  for  the  Company's  ser- 
vants in  the  provinces.  At  the  expiration  of  the  five 
years  the  lands  were  again  let  to  farmers  under  new 
superintendence;  and  this  state  of  confusion,  in  which 
the  British  continued  the  exactions  and  the  oppressions 
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of  the  Moguls,  went  on,  in  the  midst  of  vain  reprimands 
from  the  Directors,  and  still  vainer  directions  to  the 
Company  from  Parliament,  till  1789. 

This  was  the  epoch  of  the  zemindary  settlement  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  pronounced  in  1 793  to  be  permanent ;  the  Di- 
rectors declaring-  in  a  famous  despatch  which  conveyed 
their  assent,  that  the  government  had  been  occupied  for 
nearly  thirty  years  "  in  a  degrading  struggle  perpe- 
tually subsisting  throughout  the  country  for  taxes 
and  rents."  The  not  very  mystical  fact  had  been  dis- 
covered, that  a  revenue -farmer  from  year  to  year,  or 
on  a  short  lease,  can  have  no  possible  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  estate,  or  the  wellbeing  of  the  cultivators ; 
and  it  was  determined  to  make  it  the  private  interest  of 
some  class  of  men  to  attend  to  the  public  good.  In  the 
Bengal  province  almost  all  traces  of  proprietary  right 
had  been  obliterated  by  Mahomedan  oppression,  or 
destroyed  in  the  convulsions  of  the  country ;  and  since 
no  rightful  proprietor  could  be  discovered,  the  govern- 
ment had  recourse  to  the  extraordinary  expedient  of 
making  a  present  of  the  whole  territory  to  the  zemindars. 
Many  of  these  had  been  hereditary  collectors  of  the 
revenue,  and  might  very  easily,  therefore,  have  been 
mistaken  for  lords  of  the  land,  as  they  actually  were  both 
by  Lord  Teignmouth  and  Lord  Cornwallis ;  but  it  was 
not  from  any  sujDposed  right  on  their  part  that  the 
Directors  gave  their  assent  to  the  plan,  but  merely  as  an 
act  of  grace  and  policy. 

Great  confusion  was  the  result  at  first.  New  pro- 
prietors, or  j)ersons  claiming  to  be  such,  sprang  up  to 
assert  their  rights  ;  but  the  local  government  went 
recklessly  on,  even  beyond  the  territorial  limits  assigned 
by  the  settlement,  till  they  drew  upon  themselves,  not 
only  the  reproaches  of  the  natives,  but  the  indignation  of 
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the  Directors  at  home.  The  zemindars  themselves  had 
the  most  reason  of  all  to  be  dissatisfied,  for  they  could 
only  proceed  against  the  ryots  for  rent  by  a  slow  and 
tedious  suit  in  the  zillah  court,  while  the  government 
collectors  could  come  upon  the  zemindar  for  arrears  of 
revenue  by  summary  process,  imprisoning  the  landlord 
and  selling  his  estate.  In  twelve  or  fifteen  years  only  a 
small  number  of  this  old  aristocracy  remained,  the 
moneyed  men  of  Calcutta  and  other  cities  having  taken 
their  places.  In  1799,  however,  the  zemindars  had 
restored  to  them  their  former  summary  power  of  re- 
covering rent  from  the  ryots,  and  since  then  the  revenue 
has  suffered  less  by  defaulters. 

But  the  reader  unacquainted  with  this  subject  must 
not  be  misled  by  our  assertion  that  tlie  Company  gave 
away  the  proprietorship  of  the  land  into  the  idea  that 
they  gave  away  the  land  itself — or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  zemindars  became  proprietors  in  the  European 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  rights  of  occupancy  were 
maintained.  The  ryot  remained  as  mucli  as  ever  the 
possessor  of  the  fields  which  his  ancestors  had  culti- 
vated, and  from  which  he  could  not  be  lawfully  driven 
so  long  as  he  paid  his  rent.  The  intention  of  tlie  law 
was,  in  the  words  of  the  Directors  themselves,  "  to  confer 
on  the  different  orders  of  the  community  a  security  of 
property  which  they  never  before  enjoyed  ;  to  protect 
the  landholders  from  arbitrary  and  oppressive  demands 
on  the  part  of  government ;  to  relieve  the  jiroprietors  of 
small  estates  from  the  tyranny  of  the  principal  zemin- 
dars ;  and  to  free  the  whole  body  of  mcrctiants  and 
manufacturers,  and  all  the  lower  orders  of  the  jjeople, 
from  the  heavy  impositions  to  which  they  have  long 
been  subjected."  The  evil  was  not  in  the  new  law,  but 
ia  its  breach  by  the  zemindars.     The  Company,  in  imita- 
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tion  of  their  predecessors,  the  Mahomedans,  demanded 
one-half  of  the  produce  of  the  estate  as  land-tax,  of 
which  the  Zemindar  received  one-eleventh  part,  together 
with  the  right  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  for  his  own 
behoof.  He  was  rarely  satisfied  with  this,  however,  and 
although  the  peasantry  have  certainly  benefited  upon 
the  whole  by  a  change  of  masters  and  of  system,  it 
cannot  be  truly  said  that  they  are  yet  free  from  the 
oppression  of  their  quasi  landlords.* 

Some  writers  deny  that  the  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  Bengal  is  the  result  of  the  Zemindary  settle- 
ment, ascribing  it  rather  to  the  increase  of  the  foreign 
trade  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  Company's  monopoly. 
But  were  this  the  case,  the  same  improvement  would  be 
visible  in  the  other  presidencies.  In  Bengal  alone  has 
a  vast  area  been  virtually  added  to  the  British  dominions 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands, — an  advantage 
which  has  been  gained  (and  herein,  we  conceive,  lies  the 
whole  secret)  by  a  reduction  of  the  land-tax.  The  Com- 
pany took  the  same  as  before  for  the  lands  previously 
under  cultivation,  but  gave  in  the  rest  as  a  bonus  to  the 
landholder,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  rent  on 
the  whole  estate.  Before  this  took  place,  a  clear 
half  of  the  entire  produce  went  to  Government,  and  so 
far  from  its  being  found  possible  to  reclaim  the  waste 
lands,  many  of  those  that  were  cultivated  fell  back  year 
by  year  into  jungle,  and  the  abodes  of  men  became  the 
haunts  of  wild  beasts.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  sys- 
tem was  productive  at  first  of  great  mischief  and  much 
injustice,  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  it  had  been 
better  considered  by  Lord  Cornwallis ;  but  the  evil  has 

*  The  Government  assessment  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  amount  to 
sixty  instead  of  fifty  per  centum  on   its  produce.     It  wa3  ordered  to  be 
made  equal  to  the  average  of  former  years'  collections. 
D  D 
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passed  away  with  the  generation  on  which  it  fell,  and  the 
benefit  alone  remains.  Xot  the  least  important  part  of 
this  benefit  is  the  lesson  it  has  taught  the  Company  in 
the  formation  of  a  permanent  settlement,  which  must 
soon  or  late  come  for  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Zemindary  settlement  is  as  yet  confined  to  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  and  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the 
revenue  systems  wdiich  prevail  elsewhere. 

In  establishing  the  Zemindary  system,  the  Company, 
by  one  violent  stretch  of  authority,  got  rid  entirely  of  their 
assumed  right  to  the  property  of  the  soil.  They  par- 
celled it  out  in  estates,  and  declared  certain  persons  to  be 
the  proprietors,  under  obligation  to  pay  the  customary 
tax  on  cultivated  lands,  but  Avith  the  privilege  of  culti- 
vating the  waste  lands  for  themselves.  The  ryots,  there- 
fore, became  the  tenants  of  these  persons,  although  re- 
taining a  right  of  occupancy  very  little  diff'erent,  at  least 
in  theory,  from  the  Zemindary  right  of  proprietorship. 
In  the  Ryotwar  system,  on  the  contrary,  the  ablest  ad- 
vocate of  which  was  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  the  revenue 
settlement  was  made  with  reference  to  each  individual 
ryot,  and  it  wanted  only  the  single  element  of  perma- 
nence to  constitute  the  occupant  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil.  The  tax  was  fixed  either  by  means  of  a  minute 
survey  and  separate  estimate  of  each  ryot's  grounds,  or 
by  an  apportionment  to  each  of  the  aggregate  sum  de- 
manded from  the  village  or  community  to  which  he  be- 
longed ;  but  in  either  case  it  was  liable  to  arbitrary 
increase,  according  to  the  state  of  his  fortunes,  and  he 
was  thus  deprived  of  all  incentive  to  speculative  indus- 
try. The  following  highly  coloured  and  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  Ryotwar  system,  drawn  in  1823,  is  attri- 
buted to  a  member  of  the  Government  of  Madras,  and 
copied  in  Mr.  Tucker's  work  on  the  revenue  : — 
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"  To  convey  to  the  mind  of  an  English  reader  even  a 
slight  impression  of  the  nature,  operation,  and  results  of 
the  Ryotwar  system  of  revenue,  connected  with  the  judi- 
cial arrangements  of  1816,  must  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  Let  him,  in  the  first  place,  imagine  the  whole 
landed  interest — that  is,  all  the  landlords  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  even  the  capital  farmers,  at  once  swept  away 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  let  him  imagine  a  cess,  or 
rent,  fixed  on  every  field  in  the  kingdom,  seldom  under, 
generally  above,  its  means  of  payment ;  let  him  imagine 
the  land  so  assessed  lotted  out  to  the  villagers,  according 
to  the  number  of  their  cattle  and  ploughs,  to  the  extent 
of  forty  or  fifty  acres  each.  Let  him  imagine  the  re- 
venue rated  as  above,  leviable  through  the  agency  of 
one  hundred  thousand  revenue  officers,  collected  or  re- 
mitted, at  their  discretion,  according  to  their  idea  of  the 
occupant's  means  of  paying,  whether  from  the  produce  of 
his  land,  or  his  separate  property.  And  in  order  to 
encourage  every  man  to  act  as  a  spy  on  his  neighbour, 
and  report  his  means  of  paying,  that  he  may  eventually 
save  himself  from  extra  demand,  let  him  imagine  all  the 
cultivators  of  a  village  liable  at  all  times  to  a  separate 
demand,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  failure  of  one  or 
more  individuals  of  their  parish.  Let  him  imagine  col- 
lectors to  every  county,  acting  under  the  orders  of  a 
board,  on  the  avowed  principle  of  destroying  all  compe- 
tition for  labour  by  a  general  equalization  of  assessment ; 
seizing  and  sending  back  runaways  to  each  other.  And 
lastly,  let  him  imagine  the  collector  the  sole  magistrate, 
or  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  through  the  me- 
dium and  instrumentality  of  whom  alone  any  criminal 
complaint  of  personal  grievance  suffered  by  the  subject 
can  reach  the  superior  courts.  Let  him  imagine,  at  the 
same  time,  every  subordinate  officer  employed  in 
dd2 
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the  collection  of  tlie  land  revenue  to  be  a  police  officer, 
vested  witli  the  power  to  fine,  confine,  put  in  the  stocks, 
and  flog,  any  inhabitant  within  his  range,  on  any  charge 
without  oath  of  the  accuser,  or  sworn  recorded  evidence 
in  the  case.  If  the  reader  can  bring  his  mind  to  contem- 
plate such  a  course,  he  may  then  form  some  judgment  of 
the  civil  administration  in  progress  of  re-introduction  into 
the  territories  under  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  contain- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  twelve  millions." 

The  advantage  of  the  Ryotwar  system  is  the  interest  it 
gives  the  Company  in  the  increasing  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  an  interest  which,  by  the  Zemindary  system,  they 
transferred  to  others.  When  Colonel  Monro  proposed 
to  make  the  former  permanent  in  Madras,  like  the  latter 
in  the  eastern  provinces,  it  was  a  part  of  his  plan  that 
the  waste  lands  should  continue  to  belong  to  Govern- 
ment, and  the  ryot  be  constituted  proprietor  only  of 
those  under  actual  cultivation.  By  this  means  he  ex- 
pected to  increase  the  revenue,  the  population,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  to  an  extent  which  resembled 
some  golden  dream  of  romance.  But  how  did  he  pro- 
pose to  get  the  ryots  to  cultivate  these  waste  lands  ?  By 
a  general  reduction  of  the  land-tax  to  one-third  of  the 
produce ;  and  the  Madras  government,  in  rejecting  the 
scheme,  admitted  it  to  be  highly  advisable  and  calculated 
to  produce  great  ulterior  benefits,  if  they  could  only 
afford  to  make  the  present  sacrifice  of  rent  required. 

The  MouzAWAR,  or  village  settlement,  a  trial  of  which 
was  commenced  in  the  Madras  territory  in  1808,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to  reanimate  what  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  was  the  ancient  Hindoo  system. 
It  may  be  described  in  one  word  as  an  arrangement 
entered   into  with    eafli   village  community  collectively 
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through  its  own  hereditary  officers,  instead  of  with  the 
ryot  individually  as  in  the  Ryotwar  system,  and  if  estab- 
lished on  a  permanent  footing  it  would  be  a  virtual 
acknowledgment  of  the  territorial  rights  enjoyed  by 
these  communities  under  their  native  sovereigns. 

We  have  described  the  village  communities  as  afford- 
ing admirable  materials,  if  well  used,  for  the  groundwork 
of  a  police  system,  and  we  should  say  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  the  revenue  system  ;  but  we  think  the 
Company  perfectly  justified  in  yielding  nothing  to  a 
mere  ancestral  right,  which  has  been  abrogated  by  more 
than  one  conquest.  They  were  neither  morally  nor 
politically  bound  to  re-establish  the  institutions  of  India 
as  they  existed  before  the  Mogul  domination.  The  Ma- 
homedans  constituted  themselves  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
and  remained  so  for  many  generations,  althougli  in 
various  jDarts  of  the  country  tacitly  submitting,  for  their 
own  convenience,  to  the  habits  of  occupancy  ;  and  while 
establishing  their  dominion  they  added  to  the  population 
a  fifth  part,  consisting  entirely  of  their  own  race.  To 
suppose  that  the  British,  in  collecting  the  fragments  of 
this  ruined  empire,  came  under  any  obligation  to  restore 
the  ancient  Hindoo  form  of  the  institutions,  or  even  to 
retain  those  their  predecessors  had  ostensibly  permitted 
to  continue,  is  an  idea  for  which  we  can  find  no  autho- 
rity in  history.  War  and  conquest  are  evils  only  when 
considered  with  reference  to  the  bad  passions  that  engen- 
der them,  and  the  temporary  miseries  of  individuals  they 
produce.  In  themselves  they  are  often  those  second 
causes  behind  which  the  providence  of  God  is  continually 
operating  upon  the  destinies  of  mankind  ;  and  to  us  it 
seems  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day  that  the  western  form 
of  civilization  is  to  extend  gradually  over  the  farthest 
east,  and  that  the  British  nation  has  been  chosen  as  its 
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agent.  It  is  left  to  the  men  of  each  passing  daj%  how- 
ever, to  consider  their  part  of  the  work  with  reference  to 
the  temporary  circumstances  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  the  patrons  of  the  Mouzawar  settlement 
are  in  all  probability  correct  so  far  in  their  views,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rigid  they  advocate  and  the  perma- 
nence they  demand. 

It  will  be  observed,  further,  that  both  the  importance 
and  the  diflficulty  of  the  question  of  a  land-tax  is 
caused  by  the  Company  being  shut  out  from  the  resource 
of  indirect  taxation,  or  imposts  upon  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life,  by  the  poverty  of  the  people.  But  it 
may  be  stated  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  people 
are  retained  in  this  state  of  poverty  by  the  pressure  of  the 
land-tax;  and  thus  we  always  recur  to  the  idea  sug- 
gested during  our  glance  at  each  of  the  revenue  systems, 
that  a  reduction  of  the  amount  is  the  only  apparent 
means,  if  resorted  to  under  prudent  conditions,  of  bene- 
fiting at  once  the  Company  and  the  millions  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

The  Zemindary  and  Ryotwar  settlements  are  the  two 
extremes  of  the  system,  but  there  is  now  in  operation,  or 
about  to  be  so,  in  the  western  provinces,  a  settlement 
between  the  two,  and  yet  which  is  not  strictly  speaking 
the  Mouzawar.  By  this  arrangement  the  heads  of 
villages  are  to  receive  a  lease,  for  twenty  years,  on  terms 
which  leave  them  the  liberal  profit  of  about  thirty-five 
per  centum  on  the  gross  produce  they  obtain  from  the 
cultivators ;  a  compact  which,  although  not  directly 
changing  the  condition  of  the  latter,  would  probably 
have  the  efl"ect  of  erecting  tlie  former  into  a  class  of 
gentry  or  respectable  middle  rank,  were  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture introduced  among  the  people.  A  suggestion 
which  has  lately  been  made  of  granting  leases  for  fifty 
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years,  on  condition  of  tlie  property  devolving  upon  the 
eldest  son,  is  worth  considering,  as  its  adoption  would  do 
away  with  the  endless  subdivisions  of  land  both  among 
Hindoos  and  Mahoinedans  which  have  hitherto  kept  the 
people  down  to  one  hopeless  level. 

The  other  revenues  of  the  Company  are  derived  from 
the  monopolies  they  jDreserve  in  their  hands  of  salt  and 
opium,  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  customs,  stamp 
duties,  mint  duties,  judicial  fees,  fines,  and  licenses,  pilot- 
age, post-office,  tribute  from  protected  states,  &c.  Of 
these  items  salt  and  opium  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Salt  was  the  principal  article  of  the  inland  trade  which 
we  have  described  as  passing  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  Company's  servants  by  their  usurpation,  as  indi- 
viduals, of  the  right  of  exemption  from  duties  enjoyed  by 
the  Company  collectively.  When  the  Directors  put  a 
stop  to  the  iniquities  of  the  j^rivate  trade,  a  duty  of 
thirty-five  per  centum  was  fixed  on  salt  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Company,  which,  in  1765,  amounted  to  120,000/. 
In  1766  the  duty  was  increased  to  fifty  per  centum,  and 
amounted  to  160,000Z.  In  1772  the  Company  assumed 
the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture,  and  established  a  farm- 
ing system  which  continued  till  1787,  when  the  article 
was  sold  by  public  auction.  From  Lord  Cornwallis's 
permanent  arrangements  in  1793,  the  amount  of  duty  in 
Bengal  increased  enormously,  and  the  amount  for  all 
India  is  noAV  far  too  great  to  admit  of  the  smallest  hope 
of  the  monopoly  being  speedily  abandoned.  Although 
salt,  however,  is  a  necessary  of  life,  and  the  people 
pay  for  it  several  hundred  times  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction, it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  present  price 
is  really  felt  as  a  hardship  even  by  the  poorest.  They 
never    eat   salted  meat,   and   therefore  never  use    the 
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article  in  large  quantities ;  and  they  are  hardly  sensi- 
ble, in  buying  the  little  they  require  for  their  daily  con- 
sumption, that  they  are  making  an  important  contri- 
bution towards  the  expenses  of  government.  The  Com- 
pany, in  fact,  so  long  as  the  land-tax  continues  to  press 
as  it  does  uj^on  the  body  of  the  people,  have  no  choice  ; 
they  must  continue  to  fix  upon  salt  to  make  up  the  still 
existing  deficiency  in  the  revenue  ;  for,  with  the  exception 
of  the  rice  produced  in  their  own  fields,  there  is  no  other 
article  the  natives  would  not  do  without. 

Opium  under  the  Mogul  government  was  farmed  out 
for  an  annual  payment ;  but  in  1773  the  Company  raised 
the  drug  for  themselves  by  contract.  In  1797  this  sys- 
tem was  changed,  and  the  present  plan  of  agency  intro- 
duced, -with  public  sales.  At  the  close  of  the  Mahratta 
war  in  1818,  Malwa  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
and  its  opium  was  monopolized  by  the  Company ;  but 
this  form  of  revenue  was  subsequently  relinquished,  and 
a  transit  duty  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  rupees  per 
chest  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  weight  imposed 
upon  jSIalwa  opium.  In  the  eastern  provinces  the  mono- 
poly is  upheld  by  the  greater  encouragement  given  to  this 
species  of  cultivation.  The  advances  are  made  through 
rather  an  intricate  intermediate  agency.  A  gomastah 
takes  charge  of  a  district ;  under  him  is  the  sudder  mat- 
too,  who  delivers  the  advances  received  from  the  former 
to  the  village  mattoo ;  and  he  again  is  paymaster  of  the 
ryot.  The  first  of  these  receives  a  salary  and  a  small  per- 
centage on  the  opium ;  the  second  a  smaller  salary  and  a 
per-centage  ;  the  third  is  rewarded  by  the  Government 
collector  according  to  his  diligence  ;  and  the  ryot  is  re- 
munerated for  the  production  of  the  article  at  the  rate  of 
three  and  a  half  rupees  per  seer,  which  weighs  rather  less 
than   two   pounds.      This  intermediate   agency,   though 
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productive  of  some  abuses,  is  employed,  at  considerable 
expense  to  the  Company,  for  the  advantage  of  the  culti- 
vators themselves,  Avho  would  otherwise  require  to  be 
brought  from  great  distances  to  the  treasury  of  the  col- 
lector. The  increase  in  the  cultivation  has  not  taken 
place,  as  some  have  supposed,  from  compulsion,  for  the 
ryot  is  at  liberty  to  plant  his  land  with  opium  or  not  as 
he  pleases  ;  but  he  is  in  many  respects  better  off,  as  will 
have  been  perceived,  than  other  cultivators  in  India,  and 
so  is  always  glad  to  carry  out  the  wishes,  in  this  respect, 
of  the  Government.* 

Without  including  the  transit  duties  on  the  produce  of 
Malwa,  the  revenue  derived  from  opium  may  be  stated  at 
about  a  million  sterling  ;  that  from  salt  amounts  to  about 
twice  the  sum  ;  while  the  whole  of  the  customs  do  not 
exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  total  nett  revenue  of  India,  after  deducting  the 
expenses  of  collection,  amounted,  on  an  average  of  twenty- 
six  years,  from  1814  to  1840,  to  14,035,847Z.;  the  total 
charges  at  home  and  abroad,  exclusive  of  the  expenses 
of  collection,  to  14,801,639Z. ;  and  the  annual  average 
balance  against  the  Company  to  765,792/.  In  this  esti- 
mate the  expense  of  the  expedition  into  Affghanistan  is 
omitted,  as  being  an  extraordinary  item  which  would 
prevent  the  reader  from  forming  a  clear  idea  of  the  real 
state  of  the  Indian  revenue  and  expenditure.  The  collec- 
tive deficiency  results  in  a  debt  amounting  at  present  to 
about  32,000,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  bond  debts  at  home. 

The  portion  of  the  above  charges  paid  in  England 
averages  1,779,207/.  per  annum,  which  includes  dividends 
on  the  Company's  stock,  interest  on  the  home  bond  debt, 
salaries,  pensions,  half-pay,  the  invoice  value  of  stores 

*  Tlie  Opium  Trade;  Historical,  Moral,  and  Commercial.  By  Leitch 
Ritchie. 
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sent  to  India,  cadet  schools,  &;c.  All  this  is  clear  gain  to 
England  from  her  connection  with  India,  but  it  is  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  gain.  In  order  to  form  some 
notion  of  the  aggregate  amount,  we  must  add  the  fortunes 
made  by  the  English  in  India,  roughly  estimated  at  a 
million  and  a  half;  the  profits  on  trade  in  India,  chiefly 
from  the  sale  of  British  manufactures,  at  as  much  more ; 
and  the  profits  made  by  the  home  manufacturers  on  six 
millions  worth  of  goods  consigned  to  India.  Calculations 
of  this  kind  must  of  course  be  extremely  vague,  but  with 
eveiy  possible  allowance,  they  at  least  serve  as  proof,  that 
even  if  the  deficiency  we  have  set  down  should  perma- 
nently continue,  the  balance  in  favour  of  England  would 
still  remain  enormous.  The  debt,  however,  has  been 
occasioned  by  conquest;  and  although  in  too  many  cases 
the  conquest,  through  what  appears  to  be  a  mistaken 
policy,  has  been  left  incomplete,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
any  renewal,  to  an  important  extent,  of  extraordinary 
expenses  will  take  place. 

The  Company's  revenue  arising  from  commerce  having 
ceased,  it  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  much  space  with  the 
subject.  We  have  already  described  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  trade,  up  to  the  period  when  its  results 
rendered  a  body  of  British  merchants  one  of  the  great 
political  powers  of  Hindostan ;  and  we  have  now  only  to 
notice  briefly  its  principal  events  down  to  the  moment 
of  its  extinction. 

Long  after  the  British  first  became  supreme  in  Bengal, 
it  had  appeared  to  be  carried  on  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
the  Company's  servants  individually.  The  Company 
as  a  body  derived  no  profit,  while  their  functionaries 
amassed  large  fortunes ;  and  the  very  same  thing  went 
on  at  home,  where,  in  spite  of  the  gloomy  aspect  of 
afiairsj  the  rapacity  of  the  shareholders  extorted  enor- 
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mous  dividends.  In  1773,  when  they  had  a  heavy  stock 
of  tea  upon  hand,  they  were  induced,  by  an  offer  from  the 
Government  of  a  drawback  of  the  entire  custom  duty,  to 
send  a  large  quantity  to  America.  The  incensed  colo- 
nists would  not  permit  the  home-taxed  article  to  land; 
and  one  dark  night,  when  the  ships  were  lying  in  the 
harbour  of  Boston,  they  were  boarded  by  a  party  of  men 
disguised  like  Mohawk  Indians,  who  threw  tlie  precious 
commodity  overboard  into  the  sea.  This  loss  was  fol- 
lowed up  next  year  by  another,  which  they  sustained  in 
consequence  of  the  duty  being  raised  to  more  than  centum 
per  centum  upon  the  cost.  Their  sales  for  five  years 
averaged  only  five  million  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thousand  and  seven  pounds,  instead  of  eight  million 
seventy-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four 
pounds,  the  average  of  the  five  preceding  years. 

About  this  time  the  Company  were  expelled,  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Dutch  and  Spanish,  from  a  factory  they 
had  established  on  one  of  the  Sooloo  Islands  as  a  central 
station  for  trade  with  Hindostan,  the  Archipelago,  China, 
and  Japan. 

In  1778  the  commerce  of  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany was  utterly  destroyed  on  the  continent  of  India  by 
the  arms  of  the  Company. 

In  the  following  year  the  Company  may  be  said  to 
have  revived,  from  absolutely  disinterested  motives,  the 
indigo  trade,  which  had  long  constituted  an  important 
item  in  their  imports,  but  which  they  had  given  up  in 
favour  of  the  West  Indies.  The  latter  were  compelled,  in 
1747,  to  abandon  the  cultivation  in  consequence  of  the 
high  duties  heaped  upon  this  article  by  Government; 
and  the  Company,  stepping  into  the  relinquished  field, 
re-established  the  trade  at  an  expense  of  80,000/.,  and 
then  handing  it  over  to  their  civil  employes  and  the  free 
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merchants,  assisted  these  individuals  by  advances  till  it 
became  a  great  branch  of  the  national  commerce. 

In  1784  the  window  duty  was  established  in  England, 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Commutation  Act ;  the  enor- 
mous duties  on  tea,  with  the  exception  of  a  uniform 
twelve  and  a  half  per  centum,  being  so  commuted.  The 
consequence  Avas,  that  the  Company's  sales  increased 
in  a  few  years  from  five  or  six  million  pounds  to  above 
twenty  million  pounds ;  and  that  in  China  a  propor- 
tionate increase  took  place  in  the  consumption  of  British 
tin  and  woollens,  and  of  course  a  proportionate  decrease 
in  the  bullion  remittances. 

In  1795  the  Company  introduced  into  India  the  Italian 
method  of  winding  silk,  which  greatly  increased  the 
demand  for  the  Bengal  article,  although  at  a  loss  during 
the  next  ten  years  of  not  far  from  a  million  sterling  to 
the  Company. 

The  low  price  of  tea  having  established  it  as  an  article 
of  general  use,  to  many  almost  of  necessity,  the  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  tamper  with  the  duty,  which  now 
began  to  rise  progressively  without  checking  the  con- 
sum])tion.  At  this  time  the  Company  made  many  efibrts 
to  introduce  the  hemp  of  India  into  use  in  England,  but 
after  an  expenditure  beyond  the  amount  of  sales  of 
45,000Z.  they  were  constrained  to  desist  from  further 
importation  till  the  prejudices  against  it  should  subside. 
At  the  desire  of  ministers,  however,  they  resumed  opera- 
tions at  the  end  of  1800,  when  the  differences  with  Russia 
threatened  to  cut  off  our  supply  from  that  country ;  but 
before  their  cargoes  could  reach  England  another  j^oliti- 
cal  change  had  taken  place,  and  Russian  hemp  was  again 
in  possession  of  the  market.  This  did  not  discourage 
the  Directors,  however;  for  in  1807  they  made  an  offer 
to  Government  to  import  the  article  for  the  use  of  the 
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navy  icithout  profit,  vf\\\c\\yvsiS  accepted,  and  hemp  became 
a  regular  component  part  of  the  trade  between  India 
and  England. 

We  have  mentioned  in  another  chapter  that  the  Com- 
pany's trade  was  first  interfered  with  in  1793,  by  the 
public  being  permitted  to  export  and  import  goods,  with 
certain  exceptions,  in  their  ships,  and  that  in  1814  the 
Indian  monopoly  wholly  terminated.  The  fallacies  cur- 
rent at  the  time,  even  among  intelligent  and  disinterested 
persons,  were  completely  disproved  by  the  event,  and  it 
was  shown  at  once  that  the  necessity  for  a  privileged  com- 
pany must  have  long  ceased.  The  very  slow  effect  of 
the  partial  opening  of  1793  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
during  the  five  years  ending  Avith  1807-8  the  annual 
average  imports  into  India  by  British  private  traders 
amounted  only  to  305,496/.  During  the  five  years  ending 
with  1811  it  had  increased  to  an  equality  with  the  Com- 
pany's imports,  which  were  as  follow  : — 1807,  952,416/. ; 
1808,  919,544/.;  1809,  866,153/.;  1810,  1,010,815/.; 
and  in  1811,  1,033,816/.  The  exports  of  the  Com- 
pany in  the  first  year  of  the  open  trade  amounted  to 
826,558/.;  and  in  1817  they  had  declined  to  638,382/., 
and  in  1828  to  488,601/.  Those  of  private  traders,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  these  three  epochs  were  1,048,132/. 
2,750,333/.  and  3,979,072/.  Since  then  the  trade  has 
gradually  increased  to  upwards  of  six  millions. 

It  had  been  supposed  by  the  advocates  of  the  mono- 
poly, that  the  sale  of  European  goods  in  India  had,  in 
the  Company's  hands,  reached  its  maximum ;  that  the 
unchangeable  habits  of  the  people  rendered  an  extension 
impossible ;  and  that  to  open  the  trade  would  merely  be 
to  transfer  its  profits  to  new  parties,  and  ruin  those  by 
whom  it  had  been  founded.  All  this  was  erroneous,  for 
there  no  profits  to  transfer ;  the  Company  could  not  be 
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ruined  by  the  loss  of  a  losin:^  trade ;  and  the  people  of 
India  were  and  are  as  ready  and  willing  to  buy,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means,  as  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
By  the  time  the  trade  was  opened  to  private  enterprise, 
a  new  class  of  gentry  had  been  created  in  Bengal  by  the 
operation  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  land-tax. 
These  became  important  customers  ;  and  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ryot  in  his  turn  meets  with  the  same  atten- 
tion, and  the  efforts  of  the  Company  in  his  favour  witli 
the  same  success,  an  addition  may  be  looked  for  to  the 
number  of  customers  of  many  scores  of  millions.  Tlie 
imagination,  in  fact,  is  oppressed  with  the  mighty  joros- 
pects  of  British  commerce  in  the  east. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  ryots  live,  and  that  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  England  do  no  more ;  but  the  difference 
between  them  on  the  point  in  question  is,  that  the  latter, 
in  the  midst  of  all  their  poverty,  contribute  indirectly  a 
very  large  sum  towards  the  extension  of  trade  and  the 
improvement  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  while  the  former 
give  little  more  than  their  labour.  An  Indian  labourer 
receives  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  remuneration  of  an 
English  labourer,  and  cannot  hope  for  more  till  a  change 
takes  place  either  in  his  relations  with  the  revenue,  or 
in  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  In  England 
the  wages  of  labour  rise  or  fall  according  to  the  state  of 
its  supply ;  but  in  India  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  depends  upon  the  productiveness  of  their  fields 
and  the  value  of  the  produce,  of  which  their  share  is 
about  one-half.  They  have  therefore  a  more  direct  stake 
in  the  prosperity  of  their  country  than  the  lower  classes 
of  England ;  and  the  question  as  to  the  mode  of  ameho- 
rating  their  condition  is  proportionably  less  complicated. 
To  develope  the  resources  of  India  by  encouraging  her 
natural  productions,  and  inducing  the  flow  of  capital  into 
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the  country,  is  the  present  policy  therefore,  we  need  hardly 
say,  of  the  Company ;  and  of  late  years  the  Government 
has  seconded  their  efforts  by  removing  sundry  discrimina- 
tive duties  (on  sugar,  rum,  and  other  articles)  intended  for 
the  protection  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  success  which  attended  the  opening  of  the  Indian 
trade  was  followed,  as  a  natural  consequence,  by  the  loss 
of  the  Chinese  monopoly  of  the  Company,  and  in  1834, 
as  we  have  related,  they  ceased  entirely  to  be  a  com- 
mercial body.  The  result  as  regards  trade  is,  that  the 
amount  of  British  goods  imported  at  Canton  alone  during 
the  year  1844  is  valued  at  3,451,000/.,  and  that  the 
exports  of  Chinese  goods  for  British  markets  from  the 
same  port  during  the  same  time  was  not  less  than 
3,383,000/. 

Of  the  articles  above  mentioned,  the  exportation  of 
Indigo  has  now  increased  to  between  seven  and  eight 
million  pounds ;  of  raw  silk  to  between  one  and  two 
million  pounds,  besides  half  a  million  pieces  of  manu- 
factured silk  ;  and  of  hemp  to  seventy  thousand  hundred- 
weights. Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  yards  of  cotton  goods 
which  she  exported  to  India  in  1814,  now  sends  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  yards,  besides  fifteen  million 
pounds  of  twist  and  yarn.  This  has  of  course  greatly 
injured  the  manufactures  of  India;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  loss  will  eventually  be  compen- 
sated by  the  establishment  of  a  great  trade  in  the  raw 
article,  of  which  she  already  sends  to  England  one 
hundred  million  pounds.  But  in  treating  in  another 
place  on  the  resources  and  prospects  of  the  country,  we 
must  touch  upon  such  topics  more  at  large,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  following  table  of  tonnage  outwards  and 
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inwards  will  suffice  to  give  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
magnitude  and  prospects  of  the  trade. 

Number  of  ships,  and  tlieir  tonnage,  that  entered  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's territories  and  Ceylon,  from  1831  to  1842,  in- 
clusive ;  and  that  cleared  outwards  from  the  United 
Kino-dom  for  the  same. 


ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

" 

Years. 

Sliips. 

Tonnage. 

Years. 

Sliips. 

Tonnage. 

1831 

150 

63-566 

1831 

137 

59-721 

1S32 

168 

72-895 

1832 

193 

85-260 

1833 

182 

76-820 

1833 

204 

83-769 

1834 

186 

75-461 

1834 

197 

90-833 

1835 

216 

89-449 

1835 

219 

96-157 

1836 

227 

97-034 

1836 

267 

117-784 

1837 

281 

118-763 

1837 

231 

106-927 

!  1838 

233 

106-004 

1838 

233 

117-824 

1  1839 

299 

133-294  1 

1839 

253 

121-865 

1840 

288 

138-883  ' 

1840 

372 

176-028 

I  1841 

444 

207-075  1 

1841 

454 

212-103 

1842 

430 

191-378 

1842 

397 

202-101 

The  above  table  will  be  better  understood  when  we 
say,  that  the  average  number  of  ships  employed  before 
the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1814,  was  about  fifty;  and 
their  burthen  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  thousand 
tons. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  increase  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  British  goods,  indicates  not  merely  a  commercial 
but  a  moral  change  in  the  people  of  India.  It  shows 
that  Commerce  is  performing  its  work  of  revolution ; 
that  the  so-called  "  permanent "  form  of  eastern  civiliza- 
tion is  breaking  up  ;  and  that  an  assimilation  is  taking- 
place  ji^ro  tanto  in  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  two  nations. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ECCLESIASTICAL,    EDUCATIONAL,    AND    OTHER 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

"The  religion  of  the  heathen,"  says  Gibbon,  "  was  not 
merely  a  speculative  doctrine,  professed  in  the  schools,  or 
preached  in  the  temples ;  the  innumerable  deities  and 
rights  of  Polytheism  were  closely  interwoven  with  every 
circumstance  of  business  or  pleasure,  of  public  or  of 
private  life ;  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  escape  the 
observance  of  them  without  at  the  same  time  renouncing 
the  commerce  of  mankind,  and  the  amusements  and 
affairs  of  society."  This  was  to  a  great  extent  true  of 
the  nations  of  the  west  of  whom  it  was  written  ;  but  it 
applies  in  a  still  more  especial  manner  to  the  Hindoos  ; 
and  it  accounts  for  the  extreme  difficulty  that  has  always 
attended  the  conversion  from  an  absurd  and  paltry  super- 
stition of  so  mild  and  tolerant  a  people. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  settled  in  India  they  found, 
it  is  said,  nearly  a  hundred  Nestorian  churches  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  to  which  the  Chaldean  faith  had  been 
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carried  from  Antioch,  the  patriarchal  see  of  their  bishops, 
to  take  root  and  grow  quietly  and  gradually  in  the  very  hot- 
bed of  paganism.  The  zeal  of  the  Portuguese,  however,  was 
not  exercised  in  converting  the  natives,  but  in  persecuting 
their  brother  Christians  because  they  would  not  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  and  the  Hindoos  must 
have  been  both  puzzled  and  disquieted  by  the  new  phasis 
that  was  presented  to  them  of  the  religion  of  the  "  meek 
and  holy  Jesus."  When  the  Dutch  brought  with  them 
another  form  of  Christianity,  the  very  same  scenes  of  vio- 
lence and  persecution  were  renewed.  Their  rivals  had 
burned  the  Episcopal  palace  they  found,  together  with  the 
Chaldean  and  Syriac  books  which  were  deposited  in  the 
churches,  and  occasionally  a  few  heretics  in  the  pyres  of 
Goa ;  and  the  reformed  Dutch  fastened  in  turn  upon  the 
college  and  library  of  the  Jesuits  at  Cranganore,  the  con- 
vent of  the  Franciscans,  and  the  cathedral  of  the  Christians 
of  Saint  Thomas.  As  the  commerce  of  the  Portuguese 
declined,  their  religious  zeal  increased  ;  and  as  the  Dutch 
waxed  wealthy,  their  East  India  Company  contented  them- 
selves with  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  Malay 
language.  An  amusing  account  is  given  of  one  of  those 
wholesale  conversions  of  the  former,  which  at  one  time  asto- 
nished and  deliglited  all  Christendom.  In  the  year  1709 
the  Malabar  church  bought  some  four  score  slaves  during 
a  famine,  the  people,  as  was  always  customary  in  India, 
parting  with  their  liberty  to  preserve  their  lives.  These 
acquisitions,  which  cost  them  from  eight  to  sixteen  shil- 
lings a  head,  they  led  out  in  procession  on  an  appointed 
day,  to  the  sound  of  the  native  drums  and  flutes  used  in 
the  service  of  the  pagodas ;  and  having  performed  the 
baptismal  act  with  great  pomp,  by  sprinkling  water  on 
their  faces,  and  concluded  the  rite  by  scattering  small 
coins  liberally  among  the  spectators,  they  returned  joy- 
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fully  to  the  temple  to  thank  God  for  the  brands  they  had 
thus  summarily  plucked  from  the  burning ! 

The  British  appear  to  have  set  out  Avith  the  determi- 
nation never  to  interfere,  as  a  State,  with  the  faith  of  the 
Indians ;  and  the  Company  adopted  unconsciously  the 
maxim,  deduced  from  his  own  personal  experience  by 
the  Mogul  Emperor  Jehangir,  that  "  a  prince  who 
wishes  to  have  subjects  must  take  them  with  all  the 
trumpery  and  baubles  of  their  religion."  But  what 
Christianity  gained  by  this  collective  forbearance  was 
lost  by  the  misconduct  of  the  English  individually,  of 
whom  the  natives  said,  as  reported  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe 
in  1615,  "Christian  religion,  devil  religion;  Christian 
much  drunk;  Christian  much  do  wrong,  much  beat, 
much  abuse  others." 

The  view  the  Company  took  of  their  duty  was  coin- 
cided in  by  Parliament;  and  in  1793  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  promulgated  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  startling 
doctrine  that  even  the  obligation,  said  to  be  so  incum- 
bent upon  Christians,  to  promote  their  faith  throughout 
the  world  had  ceased  with  the  supernatural  gifts  which 
attended  the  commission  of  the  Apostles.  Before  this 
time  the  number  of  clergymen  in  the  British  settlements 
was  only  six  ;  but  it  was  now  increased  to  eighteen.  Of 
these  the  full  complement  in  Bengal  was  nine,  but  in 
1798,  according  to  Tennant,  their  actual  number  seldom 
exceeded  five  or  six.  Two  of  these  were  in  Calcutta, 
and  the  rest  of  the  presidency  therefore  was  committed  to 
three  or  four  individuals ;  so  that  the  presence  of  a 
clergyman  was  seldom  seen  or  even  expected  at  the 
ceremonies  of  marriage,  baptisms,  or  funerals,  which 
were  all  performed  by  the  civil  magistrate.  Buchanan 
states,  that  "  the  two  armies  lately  in  the  field  in  Hin- 
dostan  and  in  the  Deccan  had  not  one  chaplain,"  and 
E  e2 
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that  "  many  of  the  British  settlements  and  factories  of 
the  first  importance  had  no  other  knowledge  or  distinc- 
tion of  the  Christian  Sabbath  than  the  disjilay  of  the 
British  flag."  Tennant  had  seldom  heard  of  any  ser- 
mon being  delivered  except  by  his  Majesty's  chaplain, 
and  those  at  Calcutta.  "  Hence,"  says  he,  "  it  must 
happen  that  many  persons  have  left  England  at  an  early 
age,  and  resided  in  India  perhaps  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  without  once  having  heard  divine  service  till  their 
return." 

By  the  charter  of  1793  a  bishop  was  appointed  for  all 
British  India,  and  an  archdeacon  for  the  presidencies  of 
Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay.  In  1823  the  bishop  of 
Calcutta  was  empowered  to  admit  persons  to  holy  orders 
•within  his  diocese;  and  in  1833  two  new  bishoprics 
were  constituted,  one  for  Madras,  and  one  for  Bombay, 
both  being  subject  to  the  former  as  metropolitan.  At  the 
same  time  two  chaplains  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in- 
ducted by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  were  ordered  to 
be  maintained  at  each  presidency. 

The  present  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Bengal  con- 
sists of  twenty  chaplains,  thirty-six  assistant  chaplains,  and 
two  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  besides  the 
metropolitan  bishop  of  Calcutta,  an  archdeacon,  and  a 
registrar ;  in  Madras,  of  eleven  chaplains,  eighteen  as- 
sistant chaplains,  and  two  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  besides  the  bishop,  archdeacon,  and  registrar ; 
and  in  Bombay  of  ten  chaplains,  eighteen  assistant  chap- 
lains, and  two  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  be- 
sides the  bishop,  archdeacon,  and  registrar.  Thus  in  half 
a  century  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  has  been  in- 
creased in  number  from  six  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

It  would  be  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
work  of  conversion  had  made  progress  in  proportion ; 
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but  this  is  not  the  case  either  with  reference  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  establishment,  or  to  those  of  the  various 
missionaries  ;  which  latter  commenced  in  1792.  The 
difficulties,  in  fact,  are  so  great  that  Major  Scott  Waring 
declared  in  1808,  that  he  considered  them  to  be  insur- 
mountable by  human  means;  but  before  subscribing  to 
this  opinion,  it  will  be  prudent  to  inquire  what  these 
difficulties  are. 

The  Hindoos  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  bigoted  to  their 
religion,  since  they  are  tolerant  of  all  others.  They  de- 
clare that  there  are  many  roads  to  heaven,  and  they  ad- 
mit that  Christianity  may  be  the  one  appointed  by  God 
for  the  salvation  of  the  English.  What  then  are  the  ob- 
stacles, more  especially  since  freethinking  has  of  late 
years  become  the  fashion  among  educated  Hindoos? 
The  obstacles  are  Caste  and  Law,  which  are  the  pillars 
of  the  national  superstition;  the  one  depriving  a  con- 
vert of  his  inheritance,  and  the  other  thrusting  him 
forth  from  his  tribe  and  family.  That  the  prejudices  of 
caste,  which  withstand  so  triumphantly  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries,  are  to  be  dispelled  by  education  has  now 
been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt ;  while  it  is  under- 
stood that  at  this  moment  the  Company  have  it  in  con- 
templation to  introduce  into  the  proposed  lex  loci,  a  pro- 
vision that  property  shall  descend  without  reference  to 
creed.  One  of  these  is  useless  without  the  other 
"  Young  India,"  as  the  esprits  forts  of  the  day  are  termed, 
being  unwilling  to  abandon  its  worldly  possessions  or 
prospects  and  take  up  the  Cross,  clings  to  the  Vedanta 
philosophy  as  an  integral  part  of  Brahminism,  but  would 
soon  loose  its  hold  if  it  could  do  so  without  so  serious  a 
sacrifice.  This  alteration  of  the  law  will  be  worth  a 
whole  army  of  missionaries — or,  to  speak  more  generously 
of  these  devoted  men,  it   will  act  as    their  pioneer  by 
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removing  the  obstructions  Avliich  have  hitherto  rendered 
their  advance  almost  impossible. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Company,  we  repeat,  by  an 
alteration  of  the  native  laAV  not  so  formidable  as  the  abo- 
lition of  the  sati,  to  overthrow  that  selfish  interest  which 
forms  one  great  bulwark  of  the  existing  superstition ; 
but  it  is  only  by  the  comparatively  slow  process  of  educa- 
tion that  the  other  can  be  worn  away — the  prejudice  of 
Caste, 

When  the  British  first  turned  their  attention  to  the 
subject  of  education  in  India,  they  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  its  importance  to  themselves.  All  they  proposed 
to  do  was  to  obtain  for  their  courts  of  justice  a  supply 
of  natives  properly  qualified  to  expound  the  law,  and 
with  this  view  they  established  the  Mahomedan  College  at 
Calcutta  in  1781,  and  the  Sanskrit  College  at  Benares 
in  1792.  In  1813  the  Govei-nment  at  home  determined 
to  go  a  little  farther,  and  by  the  new  charter  of  that 
period  10,000/.  a  year  was  set  apart  for  "  the  revival  and 
promotion  of  literature,  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
learned  natives  of  India,  and  for  the  introduction  and 
promotion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  territories."  The  idea,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  be  new  to  the  Indian  authorities.  It 
did  not  press.  It  had  no  practical  bearing  so  far  as  they 
could  see ;  and  ten  years  were  sufiiered  to  elapse  before 
they  took  any  steps  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the 
legislature.  In  1823  a  committee  of  public  instruction 
was  formed,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  public  education  and 
to  report  on  the  best  means  of  improving  it ;  and  this 
committee  became  the  agent  of  the  measures  they  re- 
commended. 

Under  their  auspices  a  Sanskrit  College  at  Calcutta 
was  speedily  completed;  two  new  colleges  founded  at 
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Delhi  and  Agra  for  oriental  literature  ;  and  tlie  printing 
commenced  on  an  extensive  scale  of  Sanskrit  and  Arabic 
works.  But  besides  this  they  fostered  the  Hindoo  col- 
lege at  Calcutta  for  English  literature  and  science,  which 
had  been  commenced  in  1816  by  the  natives  themselves ; 
established  English  classes  in  connection  with  the  oriental 
colleges;  founded  at  Delhi  in  1829,  a  separate  institution 
for  the  learning  of  the  west ;  and  translated  various 
European  works  of  science  into  Arabic. 

Thus  was  a  most  important  change  of  system  com- 
menced ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  mere  encouragement 
of  native  learning  could  have  no  possible  eflect  in  sub- 
verting native  prejudices ;  and  to  teach  the  sciences  con- 
tained in  a  living  though  foreign  language — the  language 
of  the  Government  and  their  employes  —  through  the 
medium  of  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  (the  Latin  and  Greek  of 
India)  was  at  best  a  waste  of  time  and  labour.  To  spend 
the  paltry  sum  appropriated  for  the  instruction  of  a  million 
people  in  educating  a  few  in  the  obsolete  learning  of  the 
brahmins  and  Mahomedan  doctors,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  offer  a  premium  for  the  neglect  of  such  studies  by  pro- 
moting English  scholars  (as  was  necessarily  done)  to 
such  offices  as  brought  them  in  contact  with  Europeans, 
was  unquestionably  an  error. 

In  Europe,  where  no  such  principle  of  cohesion  exists 
as  in  Asia,  the  form  of  society  is  susceptible  of  perpetual 
change  without  destruction.  The  middle  classes  had 
sprung  gradually  up  from  the  prosperity  of  trade,  fos- 
tered as  it  had  been  by  the  magnificence  of  chivalry ; 
and  after  the  revival  of  learning  the  improvement  of  the 
vernacular  languages  was  imperatively  demanded  by  a 
class  of  persons  who  were  neither  nobles  by  birth,  nor 
priests  and  scholars  by  profession.  What  Greek  litera- 
ture had  done  for  Roman — Roman  literature  did  for  the 
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languages  of  the  modern  world ;  and  in  process  of  time 
the  barbarians  learned  in  their  own  tongue  to  rival,  but  not 
to  forsake,  their  classic  masters.  Now,  if  we  only  ima- 
gine that  the  dead  tongues  which  at  that  time  acted  like 
a  vivifying  power  upon  the  living  ones,  had  themselves 
been  the  common  speech  of  a  great  nation  Avhich  pos- 
sessed a  direct  interest  in  infusing  the  literature  they 
embodied  into  the  languages  of  its  neighbours — will  it 
not  appear  evident  that  European  refinement  might  have 
advanced  at  still  more  rapid  strides  than  it  did  ?  Will  it 
not  appear  evident  that  these  learned  tongues  might  have 
become  the  habitual  speech  of  at  least  the  upper  classes 
of  the  politer  countries  of  Europe  ?* 

Two  pai'ties,  however,  arose  in  the  committee ;  one  the 
patrons  of  the  national  learning,  and  the  other  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  English  and  the  vernacular  tongues ;  and 
in  1835,  Lord  Auckland  siding  with  the  latter,  the  sys- 
tem of  educating  the  people  now  pursued  was  fairly 
entered  upon. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  states,  that  in  1838  there  were  forty 
seminaries  instead  of  the  fourteen  which  existed  previous 
to  the  change  ;  and  that  there  were  upwards  of  six  thou- 
sand students  instead  of  three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  ninety-eight.  Of  the  latter  number  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  learned  Arabic,  and  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  Sanskrit. 

"  In  extending  our  operations,"  say  the  committee  in 
their  report  of  1835,  "  we  endeavour  to  keep  two  objects 
simultaneously  in  view.  We  try  to  widen  the  founda- 
tions of  the  system,  at  the  same  time  that  we  consolidate 
and  improve  it.  It  would  be  our  aim,  did  the  funds  at 
our  command  admit  of  it,  to  carry  the  former  process  on, 

*  From  an  anonymous  paper  by  tlie  author  of  this  work. 
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until  an  elementary  school  for  instruction  in  the  verna- 
cular languages  should  be  established  in  every  village  in 
the  country,  and  the  latter,  until  a  college  for  "Western 
learning  should  be  endowed  at  the  principal  town  of 
every  commissionership,  or  circle  of  two  or  three  zillahs, 
and  ultimately  in  every  zillah." 

The  general  superintendence  was  vested,  and  remains  so, 
in  a  general  committee  at  Calcutta,  including  several  native 
members ;  while  the  affairs  of  each  seminary  are  managed 
by  a  local  committee  selected  from  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. The  pupils  pay  for  the  ordinary  school-books 
they  use,  and  also  a  small  sum  for  their  instruction.  All 
castes  are  admitted  to  the  same  class  without  distinction 
— a  circumstance  which  of  itself  must  act  powerfully  in 
dissolving  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  In  the  report 
from  which  we  have  quoted,  the  committee  consider  it  of 
the  chief  importance  that  there  should  be  an  efficient 
professor  of  English  literature  at  the  head  of  each  col- 
lege ;  but  since  then  Government  have  discovered  that 
they  cannot  afford  the  expense,  and  in  the  more  recent 
establishments  the  gentlemen  who  formerly  held  the 
second  rank  — ■  namely,  persons  qualified  to  teach  the 
exact  sciences — have  taken  their  place. 

A  most  important  department  of  the  new  system  is 
the  medical  college,  projected  by  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
and  instituted  only  after  a  warm  discussion  as  to  its 
possibility.  A  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject,  declared  that  "  times  were  much  changed,  and 
the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  no  longer  insur- 
mountable ;"  but  they  of  course  considered  a  knowledge 
of  English  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  "  because  that  language  combines  within  itself 
the  circle  of  all  the  sciences,  and  incalculable  wealth  of 
printed  works  and  illustrations ;  circumstances  that  give 
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it  obvious  advantages  over  the  Oriental  languages,  in 
which  are  only  to  be  found  the  crudest  elements  of 
science,  or  the  most  irrational  substitutes  for  it." 

"  The  peculiar  glory  of  the  medical  college,  however," 
says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "  consists  in  the  victory  which  it  has 
obtained  over  the  most  intractable  of  the  national  preju- 
dices, which  often  survives  a  change  of  religion,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  interwoven,  if  anything  could  be,  with  the 
texture  itself  of  the  Hindu  mind.  Brahmins  and  other 
high-caste  Hindus  may  be  seen  in  the  dissecting-room  of 
the  college  handling  the  knife,  and  demonstrating  from 
the  human  subject  with  even  more  than  the  indifference 
of  European  professional  men.  Operations  at  the  sight 
of  which  English  students  not  unfrequently  faint,  are 
regarded  with  the  most  eager  interest,  and  without  any 
symptom  of  loathing,  by  the  self-possessed  Hindu.  Sub- 
jects for  dissection  are  easily  and  unobjectionably  obtained 
in  a  country  in  which  human  life  is  more  than  usually 
precarious,  and  where  the  respect  felt  for  the  dead  is 
much  less  than  in  Europe.  An  injection  of  arsenic  into 
the  veins  prevents  that  rapid  decomposition  which  the 
heat  of  the  climate  would  otherwise  engender.  There  is 
now  nothing  to  prevent  the  people  of  India  from  attaining 
to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  medical  art ;  and  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  make  the  college  entirely  national,  by 
replacing  the  foreign  by  indigenous  professors." 

The  present  medical  establishment  of  the  Company 
in  actual  operation  consists  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
surgeons  and  assistant-surgeons,  of  whom  three  hundi-ed 
and  fifty  belong  to  Bengal,  two  hundred  and  thirty  to 
Madras,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  Bombay.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  when  required,  there  are  also  supernume- 
raries. The  highest  grade  in  this  service  is  the  medical 
board  of  each  presidency,  consisting  of  three  senior  officers 
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ranking  with  colonels,  Avith  a  surgeon  or  assistant-surgeon 
as  secretary.  The  next  is  that  of  the  superintending  sur- 
geons, of  whom  there  are  a  certain  number  attached  to 
each  presidency,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonels  ;  and 
the  last,  that  of  the  surgeons  and  assistant-surgeons, 
ranking  with  captains  and  lieutenants.  All  these  officers 
belong,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  army,  but  some  are 
appointed  to  do  duty  at  civil  stations.  Promotion  is 
regulated  entirely  by  seniority.  It  matters  not  what  the 
deficiencies  of  the  individual  may  be,  he  must  arrive  at 
last  at  the  medical  board ;  and  no  brilliance  of  talent,  or 
success  in  practice,  can  hasten  his  progress. 

The  medical  officers  in  charge  of  native  troops  and 
jails  are  assisted  by  one  or  more  natives  called  sub-assis- 
tant-surgeons, who  are  educated  at  the  medical  college, 
where  the  courses  comprehend  anatomy,  chemistry,  sur- 
gery, materia  medica,  physic,  and  practical  dissection. 
Their  duty  in  the  mean  time  is  to  compound  medicines, 
attend  the  sick,  and  perform  the  minor  operations  of 
surgery, 

A  surgeon  appointed  to  a  civil  station  attends  the 
prisoners  in  the  jail,  as  well  as  the  few  civilians  and 
their  families,  and  in  order  to  eke  out  a  very  small  salary 
he  has  sometimes  the  charge  of  the  post  office  or  the 
registrarship,  and  is  permitted  to  embark  in  trade.  At 
the  capitals  of  the  presidencies  he  may  make  a  handsome 
income,  the  fees  given  both  by  Europeans  and  natives 
being  high,  and  usually  paid  in  the  form  of  a  yearly 
stipend ;  but  in  the  Mofussil  he  has  little  to  depend  upon 
but  his  professional  pay.  Thus  his  successful  rivals  are 
the  native  doctors,  whose  fee,  even  when  their  reputation 
is  great,  seldom  exceeds  one  rupee,  and  who  are  therefore 
consulted  on  all  ordinary  occasions.  When  he  is  called  in 
to  prescribe,  however,  being  of  an  inferior  caste  to  his 
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patient,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  contaminate  the  medi- 
cines by  his  touch  ;  and  if  his  visit  be  to  a  lady,  he  must 
in  general  be  contented  with  feeling  her  hand  extended 
to  him  through  a  nearly  closed  door,  or  in  more  serious 
cases  with  seeing  her  tongue  protruded  through  a  little 
hole  in  the  bed  curtain. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  medical  college,  the 
healing  art  was  taught  in  classes  attached  to  the  Arabic 
and  Sanskrit  colleges  at  Calcutta ;  but  this  was  the  art 
of  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  the  Shasters,  with  only  as 
much  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  as  could  be  col- 
lected from  comparative  anatomy  and  wooden  or  waxen 
models. 

As  for  the  education  of  the  natives  by  themselves,  it 
is  a  curious  and  instructive  subject ;  and  the  ample  de- 
tails given  by  Mr.  Adam,  the  government  commissioner, 
in  his  various  reports  might  furnish  materials  for  a 
volume.  When  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  school-house 
in  Bengal,  it  is  a  thatched  shed  built  of  mud,  branches, 
and  leaves,  and  the  cost  of  its  erection  never  exceeds 
ten  rupees.  More  frequently,  however,  the  scholars 
assemble  in  some  public  or  private  building  lent  them 
for  the  purpose,  or  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  or  in  the 
open  air,  protected  by  a  few  umbrella-like  sheds  open 
at  the  sides.  The  professional  income  of  the  teachers, 
including  presents  of  food,  clothes,  cooking  utensils,  Sec, 
varies  from  two  to  three  rupees  per  month — that  is,  at 
the  maximum,  31.  I2s.  a  year. 

The  scholars  are  chiefly  Hindoos.  In  the  districts 
visited  by  Mr.  Adam  the  Hindoo  population  is  to  the 
Mussulman  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  two  to  one ; 
but  the  proportion  of  scholars  is  eighteen  to  one  in 
favour  of  the  former.  The  greater  degradation  and  igno- 
rance, he  tells  us,  of  the  lower  classes  of  Mussulmans, 
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when  compared  with  the  corresponding  classes  of  the 
Hindoo  population,  is  "  a  simple  undeniable  matter  of 
fact." 

With  regard  to  the  castes  of  the  scholars,  two  most 
important  facts  are  stated :  first,  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  in  the  vernacular  schools  are  Brahmins,  who 
seek  this  kind  of  instruction  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
prohibited  employments ;  and  second,  that  many  of  the 
lower  castes  learn  to  read,  write,  and  keep  accounts, 
whose  hitherto  unheard  of  encroachment  upon  the  out- 
skirts of  learning  "  is  a  spontaneous  movement  in  native 
society,  the  effect  of  a  strong  foreign  rule  unshackled  by 
native  usages  and  prejudices,  and  protecting  all  in  the 
enjoyment  of  equal  rights." 

The  scholar  usually  enters  school  when  five  or  six 
years  old,  and  leaves  it  at  fifteen  or  sixteen.  His  first 
task  is  to  form  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  the  ground 
with  a  slip  of  bamboo  ;  and  he  is  then  taught  to  write 
them  on  a  palm  leaf  with  a  reed  pen  and  charcoal  ink, 
the  master  having  set  him  a  copy  on  the  same  leaf  with 
an  iron  stile.  He  now  learns  to  read  and  get  by  heart 
the  cowrie,  numeration,  and  other  tables.  The  third 
stage  of  instruction  is  devoted  to  writing  on  the  plantain 
leaf,  in  which  the  commonest  forms  of  letter  writing,  &:c., 
are  taught.  At  the  same  time  the  student  attempts 
arithmetic,  beginning  with  addition  and  subtraction,  and 
applies  himself  to  various  rules  used  in  agricultural  and 
commercial  business.  In  the  fourth  and  last  stage  of 
instruction  he  writes  upon  paper,  and  composes  business 
letters,  petitions,  &:c. ;  and  having  devoted  a  year  to  these 
and  to  the  completion  of  his  arithmetical  studies,  his 
vernacular  education  is  supposed  to  be  finished.  This, 
however,  is  a  complete  course  which  many  of  the  masters 
are  unable  to  give.     Printed  books  are  rarely  used,  some- 
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times  not  even  Avritten  ones,  the  scholars  learning  from 
the  oral  dictation  of  the  master.  The  slokes,  or  brief 
sententious  sayings  committed  to  memory  —  some  of 
which  with  other  classical  compositions  are  given  in  the 
Calcutta  Review,  and  form  a  valuable  appendix  to  Mr. 
Adam's  report  —  are  frequently  indelicate  and  always 
stupid.  The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  so  severe  that 
the  students  frequently  run  off,  and  one  boy  is  mentioned 
by  the  Calcutta  reviewer,  who  remained  for  three  days 
on  the  toj)  of  a  cocoa  nut-tree,  defending  himself  with 
the  natural  ammunition  of  his  fortress. 

In  the  schools  above  described  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion in  Bengal  is  chiefly  Bengali  even  for  the  Mahome- 
dans ;  but  in  the  schools  of  learning  the  media  are  the 
Arabic  for  the  latter,  the  Sanskrit  for  the  former,  and 
the  Persian  for  both.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  even 
in  the  Persian  schools  there  are  considerably  more  Hin- 
doo than  Mussulman  scholars,  from  which  Mr.  Adam 
draws  the  natural  conclusion  that  no  difficulty  would 
attend  the  introduction  of  English,  which  is  noAV  what 
Persian  was,  the  language  of  the  government  and  the 
courts.  The  Persian  teachers  make  five  or  six  rupees  per 
month,  and  their  course  of  instruction  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  that  of  the  vernacular  teachers.  The  Ai-abic 
schools  are  utterly  useless  and  insignificant,  but  occa- 
sionally the  two  languages  are  taught  to  some  purpose  by 
the  same  master.  The  Sanskrit  are  those  in  which  the 
literature,  law,  philosophy,  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos 
are  taught,  and  are  chiefly  frequented  by  brahmins. 
They  are  sometimes  endowed,  but  in  general  are  the 
speculations  of  the  individual  teachers;  who,  however, 
so  far  from  calculating  upon  fees  from  their  pupils, 
always  give  them  instruction  and  frequently  board  and 
lodging  gratuitously.     The  explanation  is,  that  it  is  the 
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custom  among  the  Hindoos  to  invite  learned  men  to 
their  numerous  domestic  festivals,  when  they  bestow  gifts 
upon  them  in  proportion  to  the  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held  as  teachers.  To  these  meetings  the  teachers 
take  their  most  distinguished  pupils,  who  share  in  the 
liberality  of  the  host  to  such  an  extent,  that  instead  of 
paying  for  their  learning  they  are  sometimes  able  to 
make  a  trade  of  their  scholarship,  till  in  their  turn  they 
become  teachers  themselves. 

In  these  schools  the  period  of  scholastic  study  varies 
from  twelve  to  twenty-two  years  ;  and  its  nature  may  be 
told  in  a  single  remark  made  by  Mr.  Adam,  which  we 
give  also  for  the  sake  of  the  hope  it  conveys : — "  The 
same  men  who  have  wasted  and  are  still  wasting  their 
learning  and  their  powers  in  weaving  complicated  alli- 
terations, re-compounding  absurd  and  vicious  fictions,  and 
revolving  in  perpetual  circles  of  metaphysical  abstractions, 
never  ending  still  beginning,  have  professed  to  me  their 
readiness  to  engage  in  any  sort  of  literary  composition 
that  would  obtain  the  patronage  of  Government." 

There  are  no  native  female  schools  among  either  the 
Hindoos  or  Mahomedans ;  and  in  the  very  rare  instances 
in  which  girls  receive  any  instruction  at  all  at  home,  the 
parents  conceal  the  fact  as  if  it  were  a  disgrace  to  the 
family. 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  reports  thus  noticed  that 
only  seven  and  three  quarters  per  centum  of  the  children 
in  Bengal  of  an  age  fit  for  school  receive  any  instruction 
at  all ;  that  only  half  a  million  children  throughout  the 
entire  province  enjoy  even  the  slightest  elementary  edu- 
cation ;  and  that  upwards  of  six  millions  of  the  school 
going  age,  and  upwards  of  two  and  half  million  adults  in 
the  eastern  part  of  India  alone  remain  without  any  in- 
struction whatever. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  OUTLINE  OF  INDIA. 

India,  as  described  by  tbe  ancients,  comprebended  tbe 
entire  tract  of  country  from  Persia  in  tbe  west  to  Cbina 
in  the  east,  and  was  bounded  on  tlie  nortb  by  tbe  frozen 
plains  of  Tartary,  and  in  tbe  soutb  by  tbe  tropical  ver- 
dure of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Hindostan  Proper, 
however,  lies  within  tbe  Himalaya,  tbe  Indus,  tbe  Bra- 
mabpootra  and  tbe  Deccan,  although  tbe  countries  of  the 
last-mentioned  boundary  are  usually  included  by  Euro- 
peans. Under  the  Mogul  emperors  their  dominion  was 
sometimes  confined  to  a  small  territory  round  tbe  city  of 
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Delhi,  all  depending  upon  the  power  and  genius  of  the 
prince ;  but  in  the  time  of  Akbar  a  regular  survey  of 
the  country  was  made  and  its  divisions  laid  down  with 
pen  and  ink, — a  kind  of  record  which  survives  the  fall 
of  dynasties  and  the  revolutions  of  empires. 

Akbar  divided  Hindostan  Proper  into  eleven  soubahs, 
or  viceroyalties,  viz.,  Lahore,  Moultan,  Ajmere,  Delhi, 
Agra,  Oude,  Allahabad,  Bahar,  Bengal,  Malwa,  and 
Guzerat ;  to  which  Cabool  was  afterwards  added  in  the 
north-west,  and  Berar,  Candeish,  and  Ahmednugger 
(Aurungabad)  in  the  south,  or  Deccan,  Aurungzebe 
grasped  at  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Deccan,  and  after  his 
death  the  empire  fell  to  pieces  by  its  own  Aveight.  Under 
the  British  the  line  has  been  brought  within  Cabool  and 
Lahore  on  the  north-west ;  on  the  east  it  has  stretched  to 
some  distance  beyond  the  Brahmapootra ;  and  in  the 
south  it  is  drawn  by  the  sea.  The  difference  between  the 
new  i-ule  and  the  old  consists  in  the  apparent  permanence 
of  the  power  of  the  former,  its  indifference  to  names  and 
its  possession  of  realities.  The  soubahs  were  provinces 
of  the  empire  only  when  the  soubahdars  were  too  weak 
to  set  the  Mogul  at  defiance ;  whereas  British  India  is 
interspersed  with  kingdoms  and  principalities  which  are 
permitted  to  retain  a  nominal  independence  only  till  it  is 
convenient  and  agreeable  to  absorb  them.  The  Mogul 
claimed  all  India  by  right  of  conquest ;  the  British  de- 
mand to  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  the  para- 
mount power,  and  have  recourse  to  conquest  and  absorp- 
tion only  Avhen  this  demand  is  withstood. 

In  the  Akberian  survey,  it  will  be  seen,  following  the 
soubahs  successively  as  we  have  given  them,  the  view 
commences  with  the  western  and  north-western  frontier ; 
it  then,  setting  out  from  the  upper  part  of  what  is  now 
British  India,  follows  the  vast  and  irregular  line  down  to 
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the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and  finally  intersects  the  country 
backwards  from  east  to  west  taking-  in  Malwa  and  Gu- 
zerat.  On  this  foundation  we  shall  proceed  in  endeavour- 
ing to  give  some  general  idea  of  India  according  to  its 
present  territorial  divisions  ;  although  we  shall  require  to 
carry  on  the  sketch  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
Deccan  in  the  most  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  word. 
There  seems  to  he  a  strong  probability  that  the  Mogul 
soubah  of  Lahore  will  one  day  form  a  province  of  British 
India,  of  which  it  is  the  threshold  on  the  north-west.  It 
is  usually  divided  into  two  portions,  the  Punjab  or  low- 
lands, and  the  Kohistan  or  highlands  ;  and  the  former 
subdivided  into  doabs,  or  tracts  of  country  between  two 
rivers.  The  Punjab  is  fertile  near  the  rivers  but 
generally  sandy,  and  produces  wheat,  rice.  Sec,  sugar  and 
tobacco.  Wheat  and  other  grains  are  the  chief  produc- 
tions of  the  upper  country.  The  Sikhs,  who  are  the 
ruling  population,  though  by  no  means  the  most  nu- 
merous, were  first  heard  of  as  a  religious  sect,  opposing 
the  prejudices  of  Brahminism,  at  the  l)eginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and,  although  frequently  almost  de- 
stroyed, they  contrived  during  four  centuries  to  retain 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  compact  body.  In 
1805  Runjeet  Singh,  one  of  their  chiefs,  began  to  elevate 
himself  from  the  crowd,  and  by  1812  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  of  the  Punjab.  He  was  desirous 
also  of  reducing  those  of  his  compeers  who  were  estab- 
lished on  the  south  east  of  the  Sutlege ;  but  the  British, 
who  looked  tranquilly  on  at  the  organization  of  a  power- 
ful state  on  their  natural  frontier  towards  Europe,  had 
some  prejudices  connected  with  the  river  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  could  not  overstep,  and  frustrated  the 
designs  of  the  usurper  by  establishing  a  military  post  at 
Loodianah.     In  1809  they  entered  into  a  treaty  of  friend- 
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ship  and  alliance  with  him;  to  Avhich — or  to  their  own 
supposed  interest — they  at  a  later  period  sacrificed  Dost 
Mahomed,  bringing  on  the  disastrous  Affghan  war. 
Runjeet  Singh  was  more  successful  in  pointing  his  incur- 
sions towards  the  west  and  the  south,  his  progress  in 
the  latter  quarter,  down  the  Indus,  being  only  stopped 
by  the  interference  of  the  British.  After  his  death  the 
state  fell  back  into  a  worse  anarchy  than  that  from  which 
his  genius  had  rescued  it ;  and  up  to  this  day  the  horrors 
perpetrated  by  the  chiefs  in  their  struggles  for  supremacy 
are  a  disgrace  to  humanity. 

Moultan,  the  second  Akberian  soubah,  was  one  of  the 
largest  provinces  of  the  empire,  extending  from  Lahore 
(of  which  it  included  part)  to  the  sea.  The  capital  city, 
bearing  the  same  name,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Malli  of 
Alexander,  and  is  noted  for  its  silks  and  carpets.  The 
territory  of  Bhawulpore  lies  to  the  south  and  south-west 
of  Moultan  Proper,  and  partakes  of  its  soil  and  climate, 
being  hot  and  dry,  but  fertile  near  the  rivers,  till  towards 
the  east  all  traces  of  vegetation  are  gradually  lost  as  it 
merges  in  the  Desert.  The  most  interesting  portion  of 
Moultan,  Sinde,  has  lately  been  added  to  the  British  terri- 
tories in  the  manner  already  desaribed.  Owing  to  the 
misgovernment  of  the  Ameers,  the  country  appears  to 
have  been  for  a  long  time  past  falling  back  into  jungle  ; 
but  from  its  natural  capabilities  it  may  be  expected  to 
become,  under  British  rule,  one  of  the  richest  jirovinces 
of  the  empire.  At  this  moment  it  exports  considerable 
quantities  of  rice  and  ghee ;  but  it  is  adapted  likewise  for 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and 
other  valuable  products  demanding  a  rich  alluvial  soil 
and  a  high  temperature.  This  valley  of  the  Indus  must 
always  be  of  importance  to  the  possessors  of  India ;  but 
at  present  the  mighty  volume  of  waters  is  of  compara- 
F  F  2 
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tlvely  small  advantage  to  commerce,  as  it  rolls  tlirougli 
a  -wilderness  where  science  and  capital  have  not  as  yet 
begun  their  rarely  unsuccessful  contentions  with  the 
powers  of  nature.  The  bulk  of  the  population  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Indus  consists  of  Hindoos,  who  form 
the  commercial  and  labouring  classes ;  and  although 
crushed  to  the  earth  by  ages  of  Mahomedan  despotism, 
are  distinguished  for  their  mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill 
in  business.  On  the  western  side  are  the  Beloochees, 
brave,  proud,  and  indolent,  v.'ho  pi'esent  in  the  nineteenth 
century  a  tolerably  correct  likeness  of  the  military  caste 
of  central  Europe  in  the  tenth. 

Ajmere,  or  Rajahstan,  the  third  soubah,  comprehends 
the  Great  Desert,  or  rather  is  comprehended  in  it,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  ancient  provinces  of  Moultan,  Delhi, 
Malwa,  and  Guzerat.  The  Desert  has  numerous  oases  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  there  by  the  first  gleam  of 
history  we  find  the  Rajpoots  congregated  in  separate 
states,  and  living  under  a  kind  of  feudal  regime.  In  the 
first  book  of  this  work  we  have  described  the  Prince  of 
Mewar  as  one  of  the  four  potentates  among  whom  India 
was  divided  ;  and  to  this  day  he  is  reckoned,  under  the 
style  of  Rana  of  Oudipore,  the  king  of  the  Hindoos. 
The  royal  clan  of  Rhatores,  after  their  chief  the  Rajah 
of  Canouj  (another  of  the  ancient  kings)  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  Ghori  Sultan,  founded  Marwar.  The  tliird 
principal  state  is  Jeypoor,  and  from  the  dismemberment  of 
the  territories  of  these  three  most  of  the  others  have  been 
formed. 

The  states  of  Rajpootana  were  frequently  ravaged, 
sometimes  laid  under  tribute,  but  never  permanently 
subdued  by  the  Mahomedans  ;  but  their  dissensions  with 
each  other,  as  well  as  the  isolation  of  their  territories, 
prevented  them  from  rising  into  political  importance.     In 
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later  times  some  portions  of  them  were  seized  l)y  the 
Mahrattas,  and  phindered  by  the  Pindarees,  and  the 
chiefs  repeatedly  solicited  an  alliance  Avitli  the  British, 
which  at  length  was  granted  in  1818,  on  their  acknow- 
ledging the  new  power  to  be  supreme  in  India.  The 
treaty  with  the  various  states  is  different,  according  to 
circumstances;  but  the  terms  of  that  with  the  Rana  of 
Oudipore  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  con- 
nection. The  British  Government  engages  to  protect 
the  principality  and  territory  of  Oudipoor.  The  Maha- 
rajah consents  to  act  in  subordinate  co-operation  with 
that  Government,  and  will  not  enter  into  any  negotiation 
with  any  chief  or  state  without  its  knowledge  and  sanc- 
tion. The  Maharajah  will  not  commit  aggressions  upon 
anv  one ;  and  if  by  accidei^t  a  dispute  should  arise,  it 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  and  award  of  the 
British  Government.  One-fourth  of  the  revenues  of 
Oudipoor  shall  be  paid  annually  as  tribute  for  five 
years ;  and  after  that  term,  three-eighths  in  perpetuity. 
The  troops  of  tne  state  of  Oudipoor  shall  be  furnished 
according  to  its  means  at  the  requisition  of  the  British 
Government.  The  Maharajah  shall  always  be  absolute 
ruler  of  his  own  country,  and  the  British  jurisdiction 
shall  not  be  introduced  into  that  principality. 

The  lower  class  of  the  population  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Jats,  while  the  chiefs  and  soldiery  are  Raj- 
poots. This  country  has  shown  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment under  British  rule,  from  the  agriculturists  finding 
themselves  protected  from  the  extortion  and  robbery  to 
which  they  were  formerly  subject,  and  the  internal  trade 
accordingly  has  very  much  increased.  The  Rajpoots, 
who  were  formerly  little  better  than  freebooters,  now 
compose  a  large  portion  of  the  Indian  army. 

The  next  of  the  imperial  soubahs  is  Delhi,  which  com- 
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mences  in  the  north-west  with  the  protected  Sikh  states, 
comprising  about  seventeen  thousand  square  miles, 
in  the  midst  of  which  lie  various  portions  of  British 
territory,  either  obtained  by  negotiation  or  lapsed  to  the 
paramount  power  through  the  failure  of  heirs.  Then 
come  the  British  districts  of  Ghurwal  and  Kumaon 
wrested  from  the  Nepaulese,  and  the  valuable  country 
of  Kohilkund ;  the  last  stretching  dowh  to  the  Ganges, 
and  Kumaon  extending  northward  to  the  summits  of 
the  Himalaya.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  the 
principal  products  of  Rohilkund.  The  city  of  Delhi, 
renowned  both  in  Mahomedan  history  and  in  the  mytho- 
logical legends  of  the  Hindoos,  is  now  a  huge  collection 
of  ruins ;  but  the  modern  capital,  constructed  by  Shah 
Jelian  by  its  side,  is  a  considerable  town.  Here  dwells  the 
"  Grand  Mogul,"  confined  within  the  precincts  of  the  dis- 
trict on  a  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand  rupees  a  month, 
and  haunting  like  a  ghost  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors. 
The  city  under  the  British  rule  is  fast  recovering  from  the 
rapid  decline  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  from  its  situ- 
ation adapting  it  for  a  great  inland  market  for  the  inter- 
change of  the  commodities  of  Bengal  and  the  Upper 
Provinces,  it  is  likely  that  it  will  once  more  assume  an 
importance,  although  not,  as  formerly,  a  political  one. 
It  has  but  few  advantages,  however,  except  as  an  entre- 
pot, the  country  surrounding  the  city  being  unproductive, 
and  the  river  unnavigable  during  the  dry  season  for  any 
but  small  boats.  The  province,  however,  is  generally 
fertile,  the  land  being  of  good  quality  and  watered  by  the 
streams  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  with  their  nume- 
rous tributaries.  The  British  province  of  Delhi,  however, 
is  naturally  dry  and  arid,  although,  from  its  having  been 
the  seat  of  government  under  the  native  dominion,  its 
former  rulers  in  part  remedied  tliis  defect  by  laying  down 
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canals ;  and  tliese  having  fallen  into  decay  during  the 
anarchy  which  attended  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  the  British  government  has  restored  and  im- 
proved them  at  a  great  cost.  Still  the  western  portion 
of  the  territory  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  water  in 
the  warm  season,  the  inhabitants  obtaining  it  with  diffi- 
culty from  wells  nearly  two  hundred  feet  deep.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  province  consist  of  a  mixture  of  Hin- 
doos and  Mahomedans,  with  a  large  proportion  of  Sikhs 
in  the  north-western  part.  In  the  districts  favourable 
for  cultivation,  the  productions  are  principally  wheat, 
barley,  grain,  rice,  millet,  and  indigo. 

On  the  south  of  the  soubah  of  Delhi  is  that  of  Agra, 
with  a  soil  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo, 
cotton,  and  sugar,  considerable  quantities  of  which  are 
raised  more  especially  in  the  Doab  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna.  The  greater  part  of  the  territories 
of  Sindia,  containing  in  all  about  thirty-three  thousand 
square  miles,  are  comprehended  within  the  province. 
The  British  treaty  with  this  Mahratta  chief  was  merely 
one  of  friendship  and  amity  till  recently  modified  by 
Lord  Ellenborough.  The  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  acknow- 
ledges the  supremacy  of  the  Company  in  the  manner 
of  most  of  the  Eajpoot  chiefs.  His  country  contains  an 
area  of  two  thousand  square  miles  ;  and  his  people  are 
a  race  of  Jats,  not  the  old  Mahomedan  peasantry  of  the 
Punjab  but  Hindoos  of  the  Sudra  caste,  whose  valiant 
defence  of  their  capital  in  1805  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice.  The  principality  of  Alvar,  or  Macherry,  a  hilly 
and  jungly  district  of  between  three  and  four  thousand 
square  miles,  is  usually  called  Mewat  in  Mahomedan 
history,  a  term  of  reproach  signifying  the  predatory  and 
ruffian  habits  of  the  people. 

The  small  province  of  Oude  lies  to  the  eastward  of 
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Agra  and  Delhi,  and  is  level,  well  watered,  and  rich  in 
natural  resources,  yielding  grain,  opium,  sugar,  and  all 
the  richest  crops  of  India.  In  1819,  the  hereditary  vizier, 
the  prince  of  Oude,  threw  off  the  mock  obedience  he  had 
till  then  paid  to  the  shadow  of  the  Mogul,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  British  assumed  the  title  of  King. 
This  dignity,  however,  is  nearly  as  empty  as  his  former 
vassalage,  for  the  Company  are  not  only  lords  para- 
mount, but  have  the  right  of  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  kingdom — a  right,  it  must  be  said,  which 
they  have  never  yet  exercised  with  Ijencfit  to  the  people. 
The  British  portion  of  the  country  is  the  district  of  Gur- 
ruckpore,  yielding,  according  to  the  treaty  of  cession, 
1,350,000/.  per  annum.  The  territories  reserved  for  the 
*'  King  of  the  Age"  occupy  about  twenty-four  thousand 
square  miles.  The  Mahomedan  part  of  the  population 
are  tall  and  robust,  and  both  they  and  the  Hindoos  are 
highly  appreciated  as  soldiers  for  the  British  army,  of 
which  they  form  a  considerable  portion. 

To  the  north  of  Oude  is  the  independent  native  sove- 
reignty of  Nepaul,  bounded  by  the  Himalayas  beyond, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  British  provinces.  It  consists 
principally  of  ranges  of  hills,  of  various  altitudes,  having 
fertile  valleys  between  them,  in  which,  owing  to  theb- 
height  above  the  sea,  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
climate  and  the  productions  of  almost  every  country 
can  be  grown.  There  is  an  abundance  of  rain  in  the 
warm  season  ;  and  owing  to  its  beneficial  effects  grain 
is  very  plentiful.  Almost  every  other  vegetable  can  be 
raised  here,  but  the  principal  productions  are  pine- 
apples, oranges,  peaches,  grapes,  pulse,  mustard,  madder, 
sugar,  and  ginger.  The  pastures  feed  a  great  number  of 
cattle,  and  the  mountains  abound  in  mineral  treasures, 
which,  however,  have  never  yet  been  properly  explored. 
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The  natives  themselves  obtain,  in  a  rude  manner,  large 
quantities  of  iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  small  quantities 
of  gold.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  a  variety  of  tribes 
speaking  different  languages,  some  of  which  would  seem 
from  the  appearance  of  the  people  to  be  of  a  Tartar 
stock,  while  others  are  evidently  Hindoo,  the  Ghoorka 
conquerors  belonging  to  the  latter. 

On  the  south  and  east  of  Oude  and  Agra  is  the  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  the  soil  of  which  is  generally  fertile ; 
the  country  being  divided  into  the  exceedingly  produc- 
tive plains  which  lie  along  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
and  the  elevated  table-lands  towards  the  south-west, 
which  are  not  of  so  good  a  quality.  The  flat  country 
is  well  watered  but  sultry,  while  the  hilly  tract  is  of 
a  much  lower  temperature,  and  the  inhabitants  more 
dependent  upon  the  periodical  rains  and  their  deep  wells 
for  the  means  of  irrigation.  The  exports  are  sugar, 
cotton,  opium,  indigo,  cotton  cloths,  saltpetre,  iron,  and 
diamonds  from  the  mines  of  Pannah.  The  population 
is  very  great,  and  bears  the  proportion  of  one  Mahome- 
dan  to  seven  Hindoos.  The  rajahship  of  Rewah,  within 
this  province,  contains  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand 
square  miles,  for  the  most  part  an  elevated  table-land, 
and  is  connected  with  the  British  by  a  treaty  establishinf 
their  supremacy,  but  giving  them  no  right  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  government  of  the  state.  This  right,  at  least 
in  flagrant  cases,  is  insisted  upon  with  the  Bundela  chiefs, 
whose  rule  extends  over  sixteen  thousand  square  miles. 

On  the  east  of  Allahabad  is  the  province  of  Bahar, 
one  of  the  most  favoured  by  nature  in  Hindostan.  Its 
climate  is  temperate,  its  soil  fertile  and  well  watered ; 
and  its  situation  for  commerce  is  good,  as  beinp-  on  the 
highway  between  Bengal  and  the  Upper  Provinces. 
These  advantages  made  Bahar  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
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mg  provinces  under  the  Hindoo  rule,  which  position  it 
retained  during  the  Mogul  empire ;  and  its  prosperity 
has  latterly  much  increased  owing  to  the  peace  it  has 
enjoyed  for  three  quarters  of  a  century,  as  well  as  the 
other  advantages  of  the  British  rule.  Its  trade,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture,  are  alike  flourishing ;  and 
besides  producing  grain,  sugar,  and  indigo,  it  yields 
large  quantities  of  opium,  which  forms,  with  rosewater, 
saltpetre,  oils,  and  cotton  cloths,  the  principal  staple  of 
its  trade.  The  inhabitants  resemble  the  Bengalees  in 
appearance,  but  are  much  more  addicted  to  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  are  less  cleanly  in  their  habits. 

In  geographical  position  Bengal,  the  next  province  on 
the  east,  is  very  happily  situated,  being  every  where  pro- 
tected by  a  strong  boundary,  and  having  the  only  port  in 
that  part  of  the  country ;  while  it  commands  the  inter- 
nal trade  of  Hindostan  Proper  as  possessing  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  Ganges.  It 
has  also  the  advantage  of  being  very  productive,  the 
soil  being  of  a  siliceous  nature,  and  fertilized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  different  salts  and  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
and  the  whole  province  being  well  watered,  both  by 
streams  and  the  inundations  which  take  place  during  the 
rains  owing  to  the  flatness  of  country.  Bengal  pro- 
duces almost  every  vegetable  which  we  have  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  the  other  provinces  in  India,  but  its 
principal  productions  are  rice  and  other  grain,  peas, 
beans,  oil-seeds,  cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton, 
the  mulberry  and  the  poppy.  On  an  average  each  field 
has  two  harvests  in  the  year,  one  of  white  corn  and 
the  other  of  pulse,  oil-seed,  or  millet.  Mangoes,  dates, 
bassias,  and  a  variety  of  fruits  not  to  be  found  in  Europe 
are  here  very  plentiful.  The  manufactures  of  Bengal 
are  almost  confined  to  textile  materials.     The  celebrated 
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muslins  of  Dacca,  woven  by  the  rude  loom  of  tlie  Hindoo, 
can  scarcely  be  equalled  in  Europe  even  -nith  the  advan- 
tage of  machinery ;  while  the  calicoes,  canvass,  blankets, 
chintzes,  damask  linen,  silks,  brocades,  and  mixed  goods 
of  silk  and  cotton,  likewise  attest  the  great  progress  made 
by  the  Bengalese  in  the  art  of  weaving.  The  natives 
are  a  slightly  made  race,  but  possess  much  natural 
ingenuity  and  talent.  They  are  principally  engaged  in 
agriculture,  trade,  and  as  boatmen  in  the  numerous  navi- 
gable streams.  Of  mechanics,  with  the  exception  of 
weavers,  there  are  but  few  and  still  fewer  who  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  their  trade.  The  principal  town 
in  Bengal  and  the  residence  of  the  Governor-General  of 
India  is  Calcutta,  situated  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  sea  on  the  Hooghly  river,  or  that  branch  which  forms 
the  western  side  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges. 

The  northern  boundaries  of  Bengal  are  the  ISTepaulese 
dominions,  Sikkim  with  the  sanatorium  of  Darjeeling  on 
its  frontier,  and  Bhotan.  The  last  mentioned  country 
much  resembles  Nepaul,  although  it  is  less  fertile.  Great 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  in  the  valleys, 
metals  are  found  on  the  hills,  while  the  forests  abound 
with  elephants  whose  teeth  form  a  large  staple  of  export. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  the 
precious  metals.  The  inhabitants  of  Bhotan  are  Lama 
Buddhists,  and  are  tall  and  hardy  and  of  an  independent 
and  energetic  disposition. 

To  ithe  eastward  of  Bengal  Proper,  the  British  terri- 
tory extends  to  the  Munnipore  country,  and  on  the 
north-east  comprehends  the  great  valley  of  the  Brahma- 
pootra, or  Upper  Assam,  to  the  gorges  of  the  Himalaya. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  are  the  pro- 
vince of  Chittagong,  and  that  of  Arracan  conquered  from 
the  Burmese  in  the  last  war  and  now  one  of  the  most 
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flourishing  portions  of  the  British  territory.  These  mari- 
time districts  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Burman 
Empire ;  while  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  continuing  the 
sea-board  southward,  abut  upon  Siam. 

Returning  westward,  in  order  to  follow  the  series  of 
the  Akberian  soubahs,  we  find  the  province  of  Malwa, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Agra  and  Ajmere.  Malwa  is 
a  large  and  extremely  fertile  territory  consisting,  in 
Malwa  Proper,  of  an  elevated  table-land  diversified  with 
hills,  having  a  temperate  and  equable  climate,  a  very 
productive  soil,  and  abundance  of  water.  These  advan- 
tages have  kept  it  in  a  state  of  prosperity  which  was  not 
disturbed  even  by  the  ravages  of  the  Pindarees.  The 
soil  consists  of  a  rich  black  loam  or  a  ferruginous  mould, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  every  plant  grown  within  the 
limits  of  liindostan.  Wheat,  grain,  Indian  corn,  and 
several  other  grains  are  grown  and  exported,  and  the 
principal  other  productions  are  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  ginger, 
turmeric,  tilt,  garlic,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  linseed,  with 
grapes  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Opium  and  tobacco, 
however,  are  the  productions  for  which  Malwa  obtains 
most  celebrity,  both  being  of  the  best  quality  to  be  ob- 
tained in  Hindostan.  The  opium  is  much  sought  after 
by  the  Chinese,  mIio  declare  that  it  contains  two-sevenths 
more  of  the  jjure  drug  than  the  best  brought  from  other 
parts  of  India.  The  population  has  the  proportion  of 
one  Mahomedan  to  twenty-one  Hindoos. 

In  this  province  is  situated  a  portion  of  the  territories 
of  Sindia,  including  Oojein  his  ancient  capital.  It 
includes  also  the  dominions  of  his  former  rival  Holkar 
of  Indore,  which  contain  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand square  miles,  and  are  reduced  to  complete  depen- 
dence on  the  British ;  besides  many  other  small  Hindoo 
principalities    and    townships,   and    Bhopal,    containing 
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about  seven  thousand  square  miles,  a  solitary  Mussulman 
state  composed  of  a  Patau  colony  to  which  the  territory 
was  assigned  by  Aurungzebe. 

The  province  of  Guzeratlies  to  the  west  of  Malwa,  and 
is  inhabited  by  a  strange  diversity  of  tribes,  castes,  and 
sects.  Baroda  the  Gaekwar's  territory,  and  Kattywar, 
protected  by  treaty  from  the  internal  interference  of  the 
British,  though  acknowledging  their  supremacy,  occupy 
about  twenty-five  thousand  square  miles.  The  modern 
capital  of  the  province  is  Surat  on  the  Tapti,  which  was 
frequented  by  the  earliest  European  adventurers  in 
India,  and  where  the  English  established  a  small  factory 
in  1612. 

Guzerat  is  separated  from  Cutch  on  the  west  by  the 
gulf  of  that  name.  This  latter  province,  Vvhich  is  men- 
tioned in  the  institutes  of  Akbar  as  an  independent  state, 
contains  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  square  miles, 
and  although  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Bri- 
tish, is  still  in  other  respects  free.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  one  consisting  of  an  immense  salt  marsh 
called  the  Runn,  and  the  other  being  a  large  island  sur- 
rounded by  the  Eunn  and  the  sea.  The  marsh,  which  is 
lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Great  Desert,  dries  up  in  the 
warm  weather,  and  becomes  covered  with  good  pasture. 
The  soil  of  Cutch  consists  jDrincipally  of  clay,  and  pro- 
duces cotton  in  great  abundance,  but  is  so  unproductive 
in  grain  that  wheat  is  imported  from  Sinde,  Guzerat, 
and  Malabar  in  large  quantities.  The  inhabitants  are 
composed  of  nearly  equal  proportions  of  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans,  and  in  their  moral  condition  are  said  to  be 
exceedingly  debased.  A  part  of  the  Hindoos,  however, 
are  enterprising  and  ^industrious  merchants,  employing  a 
large  number  of  coasting  vessels ;  and  the  pilots  and 
other  mariners  of  Cutch  are  noted  for  their  skill. 
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The  Deccan  or  South  was  but  little  known  to  Akbar, 
and  only  imperfectly  conquered  by  Aurungzebe.  The 
word  was  applied  by  the  Hindoos  to  the  whole  country, 
from  the  Nerbudda  river  in  the  north  which  intersects 
Malwa  and  Guzerat  to  Cape  Comorin  in  the  south ;  but 
the  Moguls  terminated  the  Deccan  at  the  Krishna  river, 
the  boundary  of  their  own  conquests. 

The  most  northern  province  of  the  territory  is  Gund- 
wana,  with  Malwa  and  Allahabad  on  the  north,  but  it  is 
usually  included  with  Berar,  containing  the  dominions  of 
the  Nagpore  rajah,  an  area  of  about  fifty-seven  thousand 
square  miles.  This  state  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
British. 

On  the  east  of  Berar  is  the  fertile  but  now  ruinous 
province  of  Candeish  ;  and  on  the  west  Orissa,  one  of  the 
early  eastern  acquisitions  of  the  British,  if  that  country 
can  be  said  to  have  been  acquired,  when  as  yet  it  was  but 
little  explored.  Extending  southward  along  the  sea  coast 
are  the  Northern  Circars,  inhabited  excliisively  by  Hin- 
doos who,  in  spite  of  their  hot  and  unhealthy  climate,  are 
noted  for  their  manufactures.  The  country  produces 
sugar,  cotton,  tobacco  and  teak-wood. 

On  the  south  of  Candeish  and  Berar  is  the  Mogul 
province  of  Aurungabad,  so  called  in  honour  of  Aurung- 
zebe.  It  is  mentioned  in  history  also  by  the  names  of 
Ahmednuggur,  and  Dowletabad.  The  little  rocky  island 
of  Bombay  is  contained  in  this  province,  which  is  now 
the  seat  of  the  western  capital  of  British  India.  Barren 
and  damp,  and  formerly  so  unhealthy  that  three  years 
were  considered  the  average  duration  of  European  life, 
the  island  would  be  worse  than  useless  but  for  its  com- 
mercial and  maritime  advantages.  The  rise  of  the  tides 
is  so  great  that  docks  have  been  constructed  which  sup- 
ply numerous  ships  to  the  rest  of  the  empire ;  and  ma- 
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terials  for  tliem  are  obtained  from  the  teak  forests  which 
cover  the  sides  of  the  ghauts  on  the  same  coast.  A 
portion  of  the  province  is  occupied  by  the  north-western 
part  of  the  territories  of  the  Nizam.  The  surface  is  in 
general  mountainous,  forming  part  of  the  table  land  of 
the  Deccan,  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  affording  those  natural  for- 
tresses which  enabled  its  native  Mahrattas  so  frequently 
to  baffle  even  the  victorious  Aurungzebe, 

On  the  east  is  Beder,  which  is  entirely  comprehended 
in  the  Nizam's  country,  and  is  a  hilly  but  not  moun- 
tainous province,  watered  with  numerous  small  streams. 

Southward  is  Hyderabad,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  the  total  area  of  which  is  about 
ninety  thousand  square  miles.  The  surface  is  a  lofty 
table-land  but  not  mountainous,  the  soil  naturally  pro- 
ductive, and  the  climate  sufficiently  temperate  consider- 
ing its  latitude.  Near  the  capital  is  the  fortress  of  Gol- 
conda,  the  celebrated  depot  of  diamonds. 

To  the  west  and  south  of  Hyderabad  is  Bejapore,  the 
western  part  of  which,  termed  the  Concan.  slopes  down 
from  the  ghauts  to  the  sea.  The  rest  is  either  an  elevated 
table-land,  or  a  mountainous  country  studded  with  those 
isolated  rocks  which  nature  herself  seems  to  have  in- 
tended for  the  fortresses  of  banditti.  One  of  these  is 
Sattara,  the  cradle  of  the  Mahratta  power,  which  a  de- 
scendant of  Sevajee  is  still  permitted  to  inhabit,  with  a 
reserved  territory  of  eight  thousand  square  miles.  At 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Concan  are  two  Mahratta 
principalities,  Kolapore,  of  upwards  of  three  thousand 
square  miles,  and  Sawunt  Warree,  of  one  thousand 
square  miles,  which  appear  to  have  been  hardly  ever 
otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  chiefs  were 
robbers  by  land  and  pirates  by  sea,  and  remain  to  this  day 
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the  enemies  of  one  another  and  of  the  public  peace  of 
the  country.  The  British  acquired  a  right  by  treaty  to  the 
internal  control  of  Kolapore,  but  made  no  such  stipula- 
tion with  Sawunt  \Yarree,  although  its  capital  and  prin- 
cipal fortresses  were  captured  in  1818.  On  the  south 
of  the  latter  state  is  Goa  with  its  small  district,  the  ruined 
capital  of  the  departed  empire  of  the  Portuguese. 

The  Carnatic,  on  the  east  and  south  of  Bejaporo, 
contains  the  greater  portion  of  the  territory  under  the 
government  of  Madras.  Its  soil  is  in  general  of  inferior 
quality ;  and  on  the  east  coast,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madras,  is  exceedingly  sterile,  from  the  large  quantity 
of  saline  ingredients  it  contains.  The  climate  is  but  little 
favourable  to  health,  the  temperature  being  higher 
towards  the  south  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.  The 
principal  crops  are  rice  and  a  small  grain  called  raggy, 
productions  such  as  require  a  rich  soil  being  scarce. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Hindoos,  the  Mahomedans 
being  comparatively  very  few.  In  1785  there  were 
twenty  thousand  Roman  Catholic  Christians  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

Unlike  Bombay,  the  British  settlement  of  Madras  has 
no  natural  advantages  whatever.  Placed  on  a  low  sandy 
coast,  beaten  by  a  tremendous  and  incessant  surf,  it  has 
no  port  or  protection  for  shij^ping  of  any  kind ;  and  the 
soil  around  is  so  poor,  that  Avithout  external  supplies  of 
food  the  garrison  would  perish.  But  it  is  the  central 
presidency,  and  the  seat  of  government  for  the  south  of 
India;  and  hence  the  city  teems  with  population,  and 
the  manufactures  of  all  the  neighbouring  provinces  pour 
into  its  warehouses,  whence  they  are  dispensed  to  the 
world  as  Madras  good?. 

On  the  west  of  the  Carnatic,  and  wholly  surrounded  by 
the  British  territory,  is  the  large  principality  of  Mysore, 
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where  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  dynasty, 
overthrown  by  the  usurper  Hyder  Ali,  still  possess  a 
dominion,  though  in  every  respect  subordinate  to  the 
British,  containing  about  twenty-eight  thousand  square 
miles.  Mysore  consists  of  an  elevated  table  land,  en- 
closed between  the  eastern  and  western  Ghauts.  The 
climate  is  healthy  and  temperate,  and  to  a  degree  not 
known  elsewhere  in  the  same  latitude.  The  soil  is 
good,  but  from  want  of  skill  in  the  agriculturists  it  is 
not  turned  to  such  good  account  as  it  might  be. 
The  principal  crops  are  rice,  a  variety  of  small  grain, 
sugar  cane,  castor  beans,  and  opium.  The  inhabitants 
are  well  built,  good  looking  people ;  and  both  Hindoos 
and  Mahomedans  are  said  to  be  less  observant  of  the 
minor  forms  of  their  religion  or  caste  than  in  other  parts 
of  India. 

On  the  west  of  Mysore  is  the  British  province  of 
Canara,  between  the  Ghauts  and  the  sea,  with  a  rocky 
and  uneven  surface  rendered  productive  by  a  moist 
climate.  Its  valleys  produce  abundance  of  rice,  and  the 
northern  districts  sugar,  teak,  sandal-wood,  cinnamon, 
and  other  spices. 

Malabar  is  a  prolongation  of  this  maritime  country  to 
Cape  Comorin,  although  the  name  is  frequently  used  to 
designate  the  whole  western  coast.  Besides  the  usual 
productions  of  this  part  of  India,  it  is  noted  for  the 
pepper  vine,  which  affords  its  principal  export.  The 
black  pepper  of  Malabar  is  reckoned  the  best  in  the 
world.  The  British  territory  contains  the  town  of  Cali- 
cut, so  frequently  mentioned  in  describing  the  earlier 
intercourse  of  Europeans  with  India,  as  the  capital  of 
the  Nair  prince  they  called  the  Zamorin.  Next  to  the 
British  possessions,  proceeding  southward,  is  Cochin,  a 
Hindoo  principality  of  two  thousand  square  miles,  under 
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die  control  of  the  Madras  presidency ;  and  then  comes 
the  magnificent  country  of  Travancore,  containing  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  square  miles,  and  exhibiting 
all  the  majesty  as  well  as  all  the  beauty  of  tropical 
scenery.  It  is  still  under  its  native  Rajah,  though  bound 
by  a  treaty  similar  to  that  of  Cochin.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  southern  Carnatic,  and  terminates  with 
Cape  Comorin,  overlooking  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  principal  foreign  European  settlements  remaining 
in  India  are  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  the  British 
province  of  the  Carnatic.  The  French  territory  of  Pon- 
dicherry,  so  famous  in  the  Indian  wars,  composes  in 
reality  only  about  sixty-nine  thousand  acres,  but  its 
villages  are  so  strangely  intermixed  with  those  of  the 
English,  that  it  is  scattered  over  a  space  of  nearly  three 
times  the  extent.  Farther  south  the  French  have  the 
town  and  district  of  Carical ;  and  on  the  opposite  Mala- 
bar coast  that  of  Mahe,  Avith  one  or  two  almost  deserted 
lodges  (or  factories  wdiere  they  enjoy  the  right  to  have 
the  national  flag  flying)  on  the  same  side  of  the  jienin- 
sula.  The  small  town  of  Chandernagore  in  Bengal,  and 
two  or  three  unimportant  lodges  elsewhere,  close  the 
catalogue  of  a  dominion  which  once  disputed  the  sove- 
reignty of  India.  In  1840  the  total  jaopulation  of  the 
French  establishments  did  not  greatly  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand.  The  governor  resides  at 
Pondicherry. 

The  Danes,  besides  one  or  two  factories  elsewhere, 
have  still  the  town  and  district  of  Tranquebar,  in  the 
southern  Carnatic,  adjoining  the  French  district  of  Cari- 
cal. They  contain  about  fifteen  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 

It  is  only  further  necessary  in  this  rapid  sketch  to 
mention  the  magnificent  island  of  Ceylon,  about  a  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  miles  from  Cape  Comorin,  and  separated 
from  the  Coromandel  coast  by  the  gulf  of  Manaar.  It 
is  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  long,  by  an 
average  breadth  of  one  hundred,  thus  covering  an  area 
of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  square  miles.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  mountainous  chains,  rising  sometimes 
to  the  height  of  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  inter- 
mixed with  still  loftier  peaks.  The  climate  is  temperate 
as  compared  with  that  of  India,  and  its  siliceous  soil 
produces  excellent  cinnamon,  and  has  latterly  been  found 
well  adapted  for  the  coffee  plant.  These,  together  with 
the  finer  woods  for  cabinet-work,  arrack  distilled  from 
the  toddy  of  tlie  cocoa-nut  tree,  elephants'  teeth,  and 
gems  of  various  kinds,  are  its  principal  exports ;  while 
its  imports  are  chiefly  rice  and  cotton  cloth.  The  native 
inhabitants  are  Candians  occupying  the  interior,  Cinga- 
lese, and  Malabar. 

In  the  first  book  of  this  volume  we  sketched  the  ske- 
leton of  India  by  tracing  her  mountain  ridges ;  and  the 
system  of  her  great  rivers  will  be  found  to  be  equally 
simple.  The  Indus,  after  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Punjab,  traverses  Sinde  in  its  whole  length  and  falls 
into  the  Arabian  Sea,  thus  forming,  with  the  adjacent 
territory,  the  western  boundary  of  Hindostan.  The 
Ganges  issuing  from  the  Himalaya  in  the  north-west, 
traverses  towards  the  south  the  territory  of  Gurhwal,  and 
enters  the  Indian  plain  at  Hurdwan.  Soon  it  begins  to 
bend  more  and  more  decidedly  towards  the  east,  follow- 
ing pretty  nearly  the  line  of  its  parent  Himalaya,  and 
threading  the  provinces  of  Delhi,  Agra,  Oude,  Allahabad, 
Bahar,  and  Bengal;  while  it  receives  on  its  way  the 
waters  of  the  Jumna,  the  Goggra,  the  Sone,  the  Gunduk, 
and  a  hundred  smaller  streams.  When  it  enters  Bengal 
it  verges  to  the  south,  till  mingling  its  immense  volume 
G   G   2 
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with  that  of  the  Brahmapootra,  it  plunges  with  it  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Such  are  the  western  and  northern 
lines ;  while  the  eastern  is  formed  by  the  Brahmapootra, 
which  traverses  Assam  and  Bengal. 

The  Chamhul  rises  in  the  Vindya  range,  flowing 
through  the  province  of  Malwa,  till  it  joins  the  Jumna 
in  the  Doab.  The  Nerbudda  has  its  source  in  Gund- 
wana,  near  that  of  the  Sone ;  and  while  the  latter  river 
traverses  Allahabad  to  join  the  Ganges  at  a  north- 
easterly point,  the  former  runs  west  through  Malwa  and 
part  of  Guzerat,  till  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
thus  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Hindostau  us 
contradistinguished  from  the  Deccan. 

This  brings  us  into  the  region  of  the  Ghauts,  the  wes- 
tern of  which  mountainous  chains,  or  that  on  the  Malabar 
side,  is  more  elevated  than  the  eastern,  or  Coromandel, 
while  the  table  land  between  has  the  same  inclination. 
The  rivers,  therefore,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula 
are  inconsiderable  streams,  while  on  the  east,  however 
unimportant  they  may  be  for  navigation,  they  plunge  in 
considerable  volume  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Such  is 
the  course  of  the  Godavery,  and  of  the  Krishna  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Mogul  Deccan,  both  of  which, 
rising  in  the  one  chain  of  Ghauts  and  traversing  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Peninsula,  find  their  way  through  the 
gorges  of  the  opposite  chain  into  the  Northern  Circars 
and  the  sea.  The  Cavary,  in  like  manner,  farther  south, 
rises  in  the  Coorg  country  near  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 
after  blessing  Mysore  above  the  Ghauts,  and  the  Carnatic 
below,  with  its  spreading  waters,  is  lost  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. But  these  rivers  are  only  useful  in  fertilizing  the  arid 
soil  of  the  south.  No  vessel  of  any  magnitude  can  enter 
beyond  their  embouchures.  The  natives  dance  over  their 
eddies  in  wicker  baskets  covered  with  hides,  similar  to 
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the  coracles  used  by  the  ancient  Britons  and  still  seen 
sometimes  on  our  English  Wye ;  or,  with  yet  more  savage 
ingenuity,  they  commit  themselves  to  a  raft  of  twigs  float- 
ing on  earthen  pots. 

Ceylon  abounds  with  rivers,  especially  on  the  western 
side,  which  carry  the  waters  of  the  mountainous  districts 
into  the  sea. 

British  India  occupies  about  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  about  ninety-five  millions,  distributed 
thus : — Bengal  and  Agra,  including  the  heretofore  Bur- 
mese provinces,  with  Assam,  &c.,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles, 
and  seventy  million  five  hundred  and  eleven  thousand 
souls;  Madras,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand 
square  miles,  and  fifteen  million  souls ;  Bombay,  seventy- 
six  thousand  square  miles,  and  eight  million  five  hundred 
thousand  souls;  and  Sinde,  fifty  thousand  square  miles, 
and  one  million  souls.  The  allied  and  tributary  states, 
the  most  important  of  which  we  have  specified  above,  have 
collectively  about  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand 
square  miles,  and  about  forty-three  million  souls ;  and 
besides  these,  Lahore  is  supposed  to  comprise  sixty  thou- 
sand square  miles,  with  a  population  of  four  millions ; 
and  Nepaul  fifty-three  thousand  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  two  millions. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  PRODUCTIONS,  RESOURCES,  AND  CAPABILITIES 
OF  INDIA. 


If  that  country  is  to  be  reckoned  fortunate  which  pos- 
sesses within  itself  all  things  that  are  necessary  for  the 
sustentation  of  its  inhabitants,  India  is  the  most  fortunate 
in  the  world.  But  nature  is  never  blind  in  her  profu- 
sion ;  she  always  appears  to  retain  in  view  the  onward 
progress  of  the  human  race  ;  and  even  while  most  boun- 
teous in  her  gifts  bestows  them  with  a  reservation,  de- 
nominated by  the  thoughtless  a  caprice,  which  calls  forth 
the  intellectual  in  aid  of  the  physical  qualities  of  tlie 
people.  With  abundance  of  rice  for  their  simjjle  food, 
abundance  of  cotton  for  their  simple  clothing,  and  abun- 
dance of  mud  leaves  and  branches  for  their  simple 
dwellings,  the  Hindoos  Avere  still  poor.  The  occasional 
failure  of  their  crops  admonished  them  that  something 
more  was  to  be  done,  if  they  would  not  perish,  than  gather 
in  their  harvests  and  devour  them ;  and  the  necessity 
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they  were  thus  under  of  combination,  and  of  the  inter- 
change of  productions  and  of  the  different  species  of 
labour,  led  to  new  wants  and  new  means  of  supply. 

But  here  again  they  were  fortunate ;  for  their  country, 
immense  in  its  extent,  various  in  its  climates,  and  end- 
lessly diversified  in  its  hills  and  vales,  mountains  and 
forests,  streams  and  rivers,  answered  all  their  demands. 
When  cotton  did  not  suffice  for  their  wants  or  wishes, 
the  juice  of  the  mulberry  tree  was  spun  for  them  into 
silk  by  insects  still  more  ingenious  than  themselves ;  and 
their  sheep  yielded  warmer  wool  than  that  which  the 
Greeks  reported  them  to  obtain  from  plants.  They 
dyed  their  manufactures  with  a  plant  which  the  ancients 
called  after  them  indicus,  corrupted  by  the  modern  Bri- 
tish into  indico,  and  then  indigo,  and  with  lac,  munjeet, 
and  other  substances.  Salt  they  obtained  for  their  rice 
from  lakes,  mines,  encrusted  earths,  and  the  ocean ;  and 
sakkhar,  called  by  the  Europeans  sucre,  sugar,  &c. 
from  the  date-palm,  which  they  had  in  common  with  the 
Africans  and  the  Northern  Arabians,  and  from  their  own 
cane  with  which  they  enriched  the  AVest  Indies  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Wheat  and  barley  from  the  Tarta- 
rian regions  were  early  acclimatized  in  Southern  India. 
They  received  coffee  from  the  early  Arabians  who  brought 
it  with  them  into  Malabar.  The  tobacco,  the  Indian 
corn,  the  capsicum  and  the  potato  of  the  New  World 
found  with  them  a  congenial  home  ;  and  also  the  opium 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Europe.  The  bread-fruit  tree  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  three  of  which  suffice  for  the  support 
of  a  man  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  is  proved  to 
be  at  their  command ;  and  the  cocoa-palm,  which  pro- 
duces cordage  and  thatch,  food  and  oil,  milk  and  toddy 
with  bowls  to  contain  them,  grows  spontaneously  on  their 
coasts.     They  share   with   the  nrotives   of  the   Eastern 
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Archipelago  in  their  cloves,  nutmegs,  pepper,  ginger,  and 
other  condiments ;  and  the  tea  j^lant,  so  long  supposed  to 
be  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  China,  grows  wild  in  the 
woods  of  eastern  India  and  in  jSTepaul.  Plants,  trees, 
fruits,  and  flowers  of  almost  all  kinds,  they  either  pos- 
sess indigenously  or  have  made  their  own  ;  they  have  a  cli- 
mate and  a  soil  for  the  productions  of  the  east,  the  west, 
the  north,  the  south ;  and  their  vast  country  might  thus 
seem  intended  to  become  the  garden  of  the  world. 

If  the  Indians  are  thus  fortunate,  it  follows  that  they 
can  only  be  otherwise  from  the  abuse  or  neglect  of  the 
gifts  of  nature.  We  have  seen  what  was  their  condition 
under  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  princes,  and  have 
been  able  to  trace  the  causes  of  their  misery  and  poverty 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  sources  of  happiness  and  wealth. 
In  the  fertility  of  the  country,  in  its  adaptation  for  all 
the  productions  that  minister  largely  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  human  race,  and  in  the  intelligence  and 
industry  of  the  people,  surely  we  ought  to  read  their  for- 
tune under  a  refined,  enlightened,  liberal,  humane,  and 
Christian  government. 

Cotton  is  not  used  in  India  merely  for  dress,  but  for 
carpets,  curtains,  beds,  awnings,  cushions,  and  padding 
of  every  description ;  and  so  independent  are  the  people 
of  other  similar  materials,  that  although  possessing 
abundance  of  flax  they  never  cultivated  it  for  the  fibre 
but  merely  for  the  seeds,  from  which  they  manufacture 
oil.  The  consumption  of  cotton,  therefore,  by  a  popula- 
tion of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  must  be  enormous ; 
and  General  Briggs  appears  to  estimate  it  moderately  at 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  a  year,  to  which 
must  be  added,  in  order  to  find  the  whole  jiroduce  of 
India,  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  million  pounds 
for  exportation. 
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The  first  importation  which  England  received  of  this 
great  staple  was  in  1789,  and  it  came,  not  direct,  but 
through  Flanders  and  Denmark,  to  the  extent  of  two 
million  pounds.  The  Company  noAv  began  to  exert 
themselves,  but  it  was  fully  ten  years  before  Indian  cotton 
became  an  article  of  any  consideration  in  British  com- 
merce. Since  then  the  importations  have  increased  from 
a  few  million  pounds  to  a  hundred  million  pounds ;  and 
in  1819,  including  those  info  China,  they  amounted  to 
a  hundred  and  forty  million  pounds. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton 
grown  in  India  must  either  be  of  a  naturally  inferior 
quality,  or  receive  very  little  attention  from  the  cultiva- 
tors ;  since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  fine  article 
would  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  stuffing  saddles,  or 
for  the  coarse  fabrics  into  which  it  is  for  the  most  part 
manufactured.  But  the  finer  goods  so  long  imported  by 
England,  and  only  rejected  for  the  sake  of  her  own 
manufactures,  prove  that  cotton  of  quite  another  quality 
was  common  in  the  country ;  while  the  famous  muslins  of 
Dacca  have  never  been  rivalled  even  by  the  productions 
of  the  English  loom.  In  1789  the  resident  of  Dacca 
stated  in  a  report,  that  the  cotton  used  in  these  exquisite 
fabrics  was  peculiar  to  the  district,  that  it  was  said  no 
other  answered  the  purpose,  and  that  the  Dacca  plant 
when  tried  elsewhere  invariably  deteriorated.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh, on  the  other  hand,  relates  that  the  most  in- 
telligent people  of  the  country  considered  the  differ- 
ence to  lie  not  so  much  in  the  article  itself  as  in  the 
spinning. 

But  without  going  into  the  extensive  question  of  the 
difference  of  soils  and  species,  we  may  observe,  firstly, 
that  India  has  been  proved  by  many  years'  experience  to 
manufacture  from  her  own  cotton  fabrics  good  enough  to 
be  worn  by  the  English,  and  fine  enough  to  adorn  the 
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fairest  of"  their  women ;  but  secondly,  that  if  even  the 
short  -  stapled  indigenous  article  alone  were  brought 
completely  into  our  market  it  would  make  the  fortune 
of  the  dependency,  and  render  the  mother  country  in 
a  great  measure  independent  of  foreigners  who  are  liable 
every  day  to  become  enemies.  The  efforts  of  the  Com- 
pany, which  have  been  continued  at  intervals  ever  since 
1788,  have  been  as  yet  of  comparatively  little  avail; 
partly  because  in  introducing  American  plants  the  agents 
appear  to  have  studied  very  little  the  adaptation  of 
species  to  soils,  but  principally,  we  suspect,  because  the 
question  is  more  intimately  connected  than  any  other  of 
the  kind  with  that  of  the  general  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry, who  are  almost  all  more  or  less  cotton-growers 
and  cotton-spinners.  The  best  way  to  improve  cotton  is 
to  elevate  the  social  position  of  its  cultivators,  to  enable 
them  to  adopt  new  modes  of  cleaning,  and  to  give  them 
roads  to  transport  it  cheaply  to  market.  Our  machinery 
almost  utterly  deprived  them  of  a  trade  in  cotton  goods 
of  their  own  manufacture,  which  amounted  before  1814 
to  two  millions  sterling ;  and  our  Government,  influenced 
by  the  eager  cupidity  of  the  manufacturers,  instead  of 
permitting  the  inevitable  transition  to  be  gradual,  ren- 
dered it  so  sudden,  by  means  of  prohibitory  imposts,  as 
to  fall  like  an  avalanche  on  the  people,  crushing  hearts 
and  hopes,  and  reducing  vast  multitudes  to  hunger  and 
despair.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  as  well  as  our  interest, 
to  assist  India  in  the  production  of  the  raw  material 
which  she  has,  and  which  we  cannot  do  without.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  considered  pertinent  to  this  subject  if  we 
remark,  that  it  is  not  in  cotton  alone  the  natives  are 
deficient  without  the  assistance  of  Europeans :  even  in 
Bengal,  where  they  have  the  comparative  advantage  of 
the  permanent  settlement  of  the  land  tax,  the  indigo 
they  produce,  which  is  hardly  a  tenth  part  of  the  crop 
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is  of  tlie  inferior  mixed  sorts,  and  their  share  of  the  raw 
silk  although  greater  in  quantity  is  of  the  same  low- 
quality. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  sugar  was  originally  de- 
rived by  India  from  China,  but  we  cannot  find  any  solid 
grounds  for  this  opinion.  The  brittle  article  of  the  con- 
sistence of  salt,  described  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  as 
being  found  upon  canes,  refers  in  all  probability  to  the 
sugar-candy  of  China  rather  than  to  the  more  imperfect 
crystallization  of  India ;  but  the  much  earlier  accounts  of 
Theophrastus  and  others  declaring  it  to  be  merely  a  vege- 
table honey  obtained  from  reeds,  or  a  sweet  humour 
exuding  from  their  leaves,  may  point  to  a  sugar  not  so 
skilfully  refined.  At  all  events  it  was  from  India  the 
rarity  was  received,  which  in  Pliny's  time  was  used  only 
in  medicine. 

Till  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  honey 
was  almost  the  only  substance  used  in  Europe  for  the 
purposes  of  sweetening,  but  at  that  time  sugar  was  seen 
in  small  quantities  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  century  when  tea  and  coffee 
began  to  be  generally  used  it  became  an  article  of  some 
importance  in  trade.  In  1700  ten  thousand  tons  were 
consumed  in  England,  and  this  increased  gradually  to 
a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  tons,  the  quantity  which 
barely  suffices  for  the  wants  of  the  present  day.  In  1790 
the  Company  received  some  samples  of  Indian  sugars, 
with  reports  from  their  agents  on  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion and  other  particulars ;  and  the  importations  which 
commenced  in  consequence  amounted  in  1822  to  fourteen 
thousand  tons.  The  prosperity  of  this  branch  of  Indian 
commerce  would  have  seriously  affected  the  West  Indies, 
had  it  not  been  purposely  kept  down  by  high  differential 
duties  ;  and  thus  the  people  of  England  were  compelled 
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to  pay  for  the  upholding  of  a  system  of  slavery  which 
they  were  afterwards  compelled  to  pay  to  get  rid  of. 
The  introduction  of  the  Otaheite  or  Bourbon  cane,  how- 
ever, into  the  West  Indies  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury did  still  more  for  their  protection  than  the  partiality 
of  the  fiscal  system ;  but  this  large  and  heavy  cane  has 
since  been  found  completely  adapted  for  cultivation  in 
India,  Avhile  she  has  likewise  received  a  plant  from  China 
which  is  said  to  yield  double  the  produce  of  the  common 
Bengal  cane. 

The  capabilities  of  India  with  regard  to  this  article 
may  be  guessed  at  from  what  took  place  on  a  portion 
of  the  diflFerential  duties  being  removed, — we  say  a 
portion,  for  those  on  rum,  which  is  manufactured  from 
the  refuse  of  the  cane,  were  retained  till  a  year  or  two 
ago.  In  1834  the  importations  were,  in  round  numbers, 
one  hundred  and  one  thousand  hundredweights ;  in 
1835,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand;  in  1836, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand ;  in  1837,  three 
hundred  and  three  thousand  ;  in  1838,  four  hundred  and 
seventy-four  thousand;  in  1839,  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  thousand  ;  in  1840,  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
thousand;  and  in  1841,  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-two 
thousand. 

Indigo  was  an  article  of  some  importance  even  in  the 
earliest  commerce  of  the  Company,  but,  like  cotton,  it 
was  so  carelessly  prepared  by  the  natives  that  its  value 
was  much  impaired.  In  1783  the  resident  English 
began  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  by 
their  capital  and  intelligence  they  soon  established  the 
most  important  business  now  carried  on  by  Europeans  in 
India.  Till  an  earlier  year  in  the  same  century  indigo 
had  been  a  persecuted,  and  in  some  countries  a  pro- 
hibited  article,   for   it  was  of  course  necessary  for  the 
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*'  vested  interests  "  of  the  growers  of  woad  to  be  protected, 
and  for  the  people,  therefore,  to  be  compelled  to  use  an 
inferior  and  a  dearer  dye  ! 

The  natives  carry  on  the  manufacture  without  the 
expense  of  any  building  at  all,  the  plant  being  steeped  in 
jars  in  the  open  air ;  but  even  a  European  establishment 
consists  only  of  some  vats  of  masonry  for  that  purpose,  a 
boihng  and  drying  house,  and  a  dwelling  for  the  planter. 
Although  the  fixed  capital  of  the  business,  therefore,  is 
only  a  tritle  compared  with  that  required  for  sugar,  the 
extreme  precariousness  of  the  crop  tries  severely  the 
resources  of  those  engaged  in  it.  A  great  export  trade  in 
this  article,  however,  was  formed  almost  at  once  ;  the  na- 
tives, supposed  to  be  so  obstinate  in  their  habits,  ghding 
quickly  into  the  course  pointed  out  for  them.  Before 
the  end  of  the  century  four  million  pounds  were  sent  to 
Europe  in  a  year ;  and  although  a  temporary  reaction 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  suddenness  of  these 
operations,  the  quantity  had  increased  by  1826  to  nine 
million  pounds,  which  has  remained  the  average  ever 
since.  It  is  to  be  specially  observed  that  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  trade  India  was  almost  completely  ousted 
from  the  field  by  the  West  Indies  and  America,  where 
Europeans  had  taken  up  the  manufacture ;  but  when  the 
circumstances  we  have  already  mentioned  had  withdrawn 
this  rivalry  for  a  time,  and  Europeans  turned  their 
attention  to  it  in  the  east,  a  species  of  monopoly  was 
established  there  by  the  superior  capabilities  of  India, 
Avhich  continues  to  this  day,  and  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  time. 

Silk  is  another  great  staple  of  Indian  foreign  trade,  but 
is  also  like  cotton  more  useful  in  the  clothing  of  the  inhabi- 
tants than  is  commonly  supposed.  Besides  the  worms 
which  yield  the  commercial  investments,  there  are  various 
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other  species  of  less  conventional  value ;  and  with  the  pro- 
duce of  such  the  jjoorer  classes  in  Assam  clothe  themselves 
throughout  the  year,  while  the  wealthier  use  them  as 
winter-stuffs ;  and  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  India  a 
coarse  and  cheap  but  durable  fabric  has  long  been  much 
esteemed  for  children's  dresses,  and  is  now  becoming 
an  article  of  importation  into  Europe  for  the  covering  of 
parasols  and  other  purposes.  The  wild  silkworms,  as 
they  are  called,  feed  on  a  variety  of  plants,  such  as  the 
jujube,  peepul,  castor-oil  plant,  laurel,  &c.,  found  in 
every  forest  in  India ;  but  the  mulberry  is  always  the 
food  of  the  more  valuable  worms.  The  latter,  it  is  pro- 
bable, were  originally  derived  from  China,  though  silk, 
as  a  product  of  India,  can  be  traced  to  the  earliest  times. 
The  Chinese  silkworm,  however,  was  given  to  Europe 
as  well  as  to  India,  and  hence  the  produce  of  the  latter 
came  into  direct  competition  with  that  of  the  skilful 
mechanics  of  the  west,  and  suffered  accordingly.  But 
when  the  Company,  in  1770,  introduced  into  their  eastern 
territories  the  Italian  method  of  winding,  all  difficulties 
vanished.  The  inferiority  of  Iiidian  as  compared  with 
European  silk  consisted  in  the  manipulation,  and  the 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  began  instantly  to 
decline.  In  1792  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  imported  from 
India  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  four  hundred  and 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds,  and  in 
1 829  it  had  increased  to  one  million  three  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four 
pounds.  In  the  ten  years  ending  with  1841  the  average 
importation  was  one  million  six  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds. 
During  the  same  period  the  importation  of  manufactured 
silk  amounted  to  about  four  hundred  thousand  pieces 
annually,  but  of  a  quality  inferior  both  to  that  of  Europe 
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and  China.  The  modern  trade  in  raw  silk,  however, 
may  be  considered  still  in  its  infancy,  for  the  culture  of 
the  mulberry,  and  the  treatment  and  choice  of  worms  in 
the  various  regions  of  India,  are  still  matters  of  con- 
troversy. Its  capabilities  of  expansion  may  be  collected 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  above  period  we  received 
nearly  as  much  as  we  have  mentioned  from  Prance,  the 
produce  chiefly  of  northern  Italy  ;  about  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  the  year  direct  from  Italy  ;  and  half 
that  quantity  from  Holland  and  other  countries  col- 
lectively. 

With  respect  to  opium,  the  Indians  are  independent  of 
European  science,  for  the  white  poppy  produces  the 
drug  spontaneously  in  the  state  fit  for  the  market ;  and 
the  only  hindrance  to  the  trade,  therefore,  is  the  miser- 
able poverty  of  the  jDeople,  Avhicli  induces  carelessness 
and  tempts  to  adulteration.  The  culture,  however, 
requires  care,  and  a  good  soil,  manure,  and  irrigation 
are  indispensable ;  and  all  these  have  been  bestowed  by 
the  Indians  themselves  upon  a  foreign  plant  raised  al- 
most exclusively  for  exportation.  Opium  was  not  eai-ly 
known  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  India,  but  by  the 
year  1786  the  cultivation  appears  to  have  increased 
sufficiently  to  attract  the  attention  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
to  the  drug  as  a  means  of  producing  revenue.  In 
1826  the  Finance  Committee  estimated  the  gains  de- 
rived by  the  Company  from  their  monopoly  at 
1,000,000/.  per  annum;  and  at  present,  including  the 
transit  duties  on  Malwa  opium,  it  may  amount  to  a 
quarter  more. 

The  morality  of  this  trade,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said,  appears  from  all  the  inquiries  we  have  been 
able  to  make  to  be  pretty  much  upon  a  par  with  that  of  the 
trade  in  spirits.  In  southern  China  the  people  also  con- 
sume alcohol  to  excess  in  its  various  menstrua,  but  the 
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attention  of  the  wine-and-rum-drinkino-  Eiij2:lisli  was  of 
course  attracted  only  by  the  novel  form  of  opium  intoxi- 
cation, and  to  the  effects  of  this  they  attributed  all  the 
vice  and  deo^radation  they  witnessed.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  cultivation  of  the  drug  in  India  is  so  far  conducive  to 
morality,  that  it  affords  a  healthy  and  congenial  occupa- 
tion to  the  women  and  young  children,  who  collect  the 
juice  every  morning  while  the  harvest  lasts.  The  crop, 
however,  like  that  of  indigo,  is  very  precarious : — "  I 
have  seen,"  says  Mr.  Langford  Kennedy,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  March,  1832, — "  I  have  seen  the  finest  crops  on  the 
ground  promising  the  most  abundant  produce,  the  coun- 
try in  fact  covered  like  a  sheet  with  the  Avhite  flowers  of 
the  poppies,  totally  destroyed  in  the  course  of  less  than 
an  hour  by  a  hail  storm,  rendering  it  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty to  tell  what  cultivation  had  been  on  the  ground." 

Tobacco,  althougli  only  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Akbar,  is  produced  in  immense  quantities  in  India,  where 
almost  every  person  smokes ;  but  only  about  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  pounds  Aveight  finds  its  way  to  England, 
out  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  million  pounds  weight 
entered  for  home  consumption.  The  proximate  cause  is 
the  inferiority  of  the  Indian  article,  but  this  again  is 
owing  to  the  attention  of  Europeans  having  been  but 
little  directed  to  the  cultivation.  In  various  parts  of 
India  excellent  tobacco  is  produced,  and  especially  in 
Guzerat,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ritchie  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1831  ; 
although  an  experimental  exportation  did  not  pay  in  con- 
sequence of  a  defect  in  the  curing.  Dr.  Royle,  a  first- 
rate  authority  on  everything  connected  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  India,  and  who  made  diligent  inquiry  into 
this  subject  in  particular,  is  of  opinion  that  nothing  is 
wanted  but  care  and  skill  to  enable  the  Indian  cultivators 
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to  grow  the  best  tobacco  and  obtain  the  best  prices  for  it 
in  the  English  market.  The  chief  fault  in  the  present 
mode  of  preparation,  he  tells  us,  is,  that  when  cut  it  is 
exposed  to  the  full  effects  of  the  sun  and  air  and  thus 
becomes  dry  and  powdery ;  whereas  in  America  "  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  by  effects  of  heating  when  heaped 
up,  moisture,  and  afterwards  by  careful  drying  in  the 
shade  (that  is,  by  the  process  of  curing)  to  bring  it  to  a 
soft,  pliable  state,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  with  a  honey 
smell."  The  importance  of  this  question  will  be  appre- 
ciated if  it  is  recollected  that,  large  as  the  quantity  is 
which  is  entered  for  home  consumption  in  Great  Britain, 
it  does  not  include  one-half  of  what  is  actually  consumed 
in  Ireland,  nor  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  is  actually 
consumed  in  England, — the  smuggler  being  presented 
with  the  rest  of  the  profits  by  the  fiscal  generosity  of 
Government. 

The  cultivation  of  tea  in  India  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
although  the  actual  importations  of  the  Assam  Company 
have  proved  beyond  dispute  that  in  that  region  it  can  be 
produced  of  a  good  and  sound  quality.  Various  parts  of 
the  Himalaya  range,  particularly  tlie  British  provinces 
in  the  north-west,  are  likewise  well  adapted  for  the  plant, 
and  experiments  are  now  in  progress  (originally  sug- 
gested, we  believe,  by  Dr.  Royle),  which,  in  union  with 
the  Assam  operations,  may  result,  in  the  language  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1840,  in  "  making 
an  im^wrtant  addition  to  the  commercial  resources  of 
India,  and  conferring  a  national  benefit  upon  the  con- 
sumers of  tea  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

India,  including  Ceylon,  exports  about  twelve  thou- 
sand tons  of  coffee,  and  this  is  within  about  a  thousand 
tons  of  the  entire  consumption  of  Great  Britain.  Nearly 
two  hundred   thousand  tons,  however,  are  required  for 
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the  consumption  of  all  the  other  importing  countries  col- 
lectively, and  this  quantity  is  chiefly  supplied  by  South 
America  and  Java.  There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  India  should  not  have  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
business.  Wherever  the  plant  has  been  fairly  tried, 
whether  in  the  Deccan  or  Bengal,  it  has  succeeded  to 
admiration  ;  and  perhaps  the  only  real  obstacles  (now  in 
part  removed)  have  been  short  leases  abroad  and  absurd 
and  tyrannical  differential  duties  at  home. 

Pepper  was  all  along  an  important  article  (at  first  the 
most  important  article)  in  the  Company's  importations ; 
and  at  present  Great  Britain  receives  from  India  seven 
or  eight  million  pounds  weight  in  the  year,  a  great  part 
of  which  she  re-exports  to  other  countries.  The  black 
pepper  of  Malabar  is  reckoned  finer  than  that  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  other  kinds,  as  the  cayenne,  pro- 
duced from  the  capsicum,  is  imported  in  comparatively 
inconsiderable  quantities. 

The  history  of  the  trade  in  wool  may  be  given  in  a 
word,  but  it  is  most  interesting  and  important.  The 
importations  from  India  commenced  only  in  1833,  when 
they  amounted  to  between  three  and  four  thousand 
pounds  weight ;  since  which  time  they  increased  steadily 
and  rapidly,  till  in  1842  they  were  at  four  millions  and  a 
quarter.  The  native  sheep  are  described  thus  by  Mr. 
Bischoff,  in  his  History  of  the  Woollen  and  Worsted 
Manufacture : — 

"  There  ai-e  three  descriptions  of  sheep  in  the  north- 
western provinces  of  our  territory ;  one,  the  common  sheep 
of  the  plains  of  India,  with  a  coarse  fleece,  and  from  which 
all  the  kumlees  or  coarse  blankets  are  manufactured.  One 
of  these  blankets,  ten  feet  by  five  feet,  sells  for  three 
shillings.  This  sheep  does  not  thrive  on  the  hills.  The 
second  description  of  sheep  is  that  known  in  the  moun- 
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tains  by  the  name  of  Karoo,  from  which  a  very  consider- 
able profit  is  made  from  the  wool,  and  the  mountaineers 
supply  all  the  northern  provinces  with  the  finer  woollen 
cloths  and  blankets  worn  by  the  better  orders  of  people. 
The  next  species  is  the  Bhyang-ee,  found  in  the  Himalaya, 
on  the  Tartar  side,  and  this  animal  is  most  valuable,  not 
only  from  its  magnificent  fleece,  but  for  the  carriage  of 
almost  all  our  trade  carried  on  through  these  mountains, 
where  no  other  animal  can  climb  save  the  g'oat,  and  in 
places  the  yak.  The  weight  carried  by  these  beautiful 
sheep  may  be  taken  at  an  average  of  nine  pounds,  and  the 
goods  carried,  viz.,  silk,  salt,  tobacco,  opium  (the  finest  in 
the  world),  drugs,  tea,  and  wax,  are  put  into  small  bags 
and  laid  on  the  back  of  the  animal.  The  wool  is  most 
valuable  in  length,  softness,  and  luxuriance ;  the  meat  of 
the  sheep  is  excellent,  and  like  venison." 

It  has  been  found  by  experiments  that  the  wool  of  the 
Deccan  is  greatly  improved  by  cross-breeding,  and  that 
Cape -bred  merinos  answer  best  for  the  purpose.  The 
trade  promises  to  become  of  immense  importance,  and 
more  especially  to  Bombay.  Great  Britain  at  present 
consumes  in  her  manufactures  from  forty  to  sixty  million 
pounds  weight  of  wool,  of  which  one-half  is  received  from 
Germany,  although  the  vast  plains  of  India  are  capable 
of  feeding  myriads  of  the  finest  sheep  in  the  world. 

A  great  variety  of  plants  are  used  by  the  Hindoos  for 
cordage,  but  sunn  and  jute,  commonly  called  hemp 
by  Europeans,  though  totally  distinct  from  the  true 
hemp  plant,  are  the  only  exports  for  the  purpose. 
Hemp,  however,  is  a  native  of  India,  and  grows  wild 
in  the  north-western  parts,  and  in  the  Himalaya ;  but 
is  used  solely  for  an  intoxicating  secretion  called  bang. 
The  importation  into  England  of  sunn  and  jute  was 
caused,  as  we  have  already  related,  by   the  difficulties 
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which  occurred  with  regard  to  tlie  supply  of  Russian 
hemp  during-  the  late  war — difficulties  which  gave  rise 
also  to  the  use  of  iron  cables  ;  but  although  this  new 
traffic  ceased  for  some  years  when  the  Baltic  trade  was 
re-opened,  the  article  had  taken  a  certain  hold  of  the 
market,  and  is  now  imported  to  the  extent  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  hundred  weights — a  sixth  part  of  the 
quantity  derived  from  Russia.  Flax,  in  like  manner,  is 
cultivated  in  India  for  its  secretions,  not  for  the  fibre,  the 
seed  being  crushed  as  in  England  for  oil ;  but  if  treated 
differently  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  thread.  About  two  hundred 
bushels  of  the  seed  are  imported  annually  (hardly  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  aggregate  importations) ;  but,  so 
far  as  we  know,  the  fibre  has  not  yet  become  an  article 
of  commerce. 

Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Company 
to  introduce  the  cochineal  insect  into  India,  but  with  no 
brilliant  result  as  yet.  The  secretion  of  the  lac  insect, 
however,  which  likewise  yields  a  red  dye,  is  a  consider- 
able article  of  Indian  commerce,  and  the  resinous  part 
is  used  extensively  as  a  varnish,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  sealing  wax  and  hats.  From  three  to  four  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  these  substances  are  imported  annually 
into  England.  India  also  furnishes  a  small  portion  of 
the  madder  root  required  for  a  somewhat  similar  dye. 

The  other  articles  of  importation  it  may  be  unnecessary 
to  do  more  than  name ;  they  are — ivory,  hides  and  skins, 
cassia  lignea,  ginger,  nutmegs  and  mace,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  gum  arabic,  wheat  and  flour,  rice,  safflower,  sago, 
saltpetre,  castor  oil,  senna,  rhubarb  and  other  medicines. 
Great  Britain  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  India  for 
the  supply  she  requires — and  this  is  large  in  war  time — 
of  saltpetre. 
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It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  give  an  account  of  the 
natural  forests  of  India,  with  their  vast  variety  of  woods 
both  useful  and  ornamental.  The  teak  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar  has  already  been  mentioned  as  supplying  mate- 
rials for  the  ship-building  yards  of  Bombay ;  but  it  is  also 
found  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Coromandel  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  more  especially  in  Martaban 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  bamboo 
appears  to  grow  spontaneously  almost  everywhere  within 
the  tropics,  and  is  used  for  other  constructions,  such  as 
houses,  bridges,  boats,  &:c.  It  sometimes  attains  the 
thickness  of  two  feet  in  circumference  at  the  largest 
part,  and  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  height ;  a  single 
knee  of  the  plant  being  in  this  case  sufficient  to  form  a 
pail  or  bucket.  Besides  saul,  sissoo,  and  other  indige- 
nous trees,  mahogany  is  now  common  throughout  India, 
although  introduced  only  in  1795,  and  is  very  little  infe- 
rior to  the  finest  produce  of  Honduras.  Maple,  logwood, 
easuarina,  oak,  fir,  holly,  horse  chestnut,  with  almost  all 
the  European  fruit  trees,  succeed  as  well  as  in  their 
native  countries;  and  mango,  cocoa  nut,  areca,  sandal, 
cinnamon,  and  a  host  of  others,  yielding  gums,  dyes,  and 
condiments,  are  either  indigenous  or  very  early  acquisi- 
tions. 

The  natives  are  careless  in  the  management  of  their 
forests ;  so  much  so  that  in  some  districts  a  deficiency  in 
several  of  the  woods  in  common  use  is  already  beginning 
to  be  felt ;  but  there  is  likewise  a  national  feeling  among 
them,  allied  as  usual  to  their  religion,  which  studs  the 
whole  country  with  those  shady  groves  that  are  so  wel- 
come to  the  fainting  traveller.  The  present  Avorld  of  the 
Hindoo  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  two  worlds  of  the 
past  and  the  future.  His  misfortunes  in  this  life  are 
the  consequence  of  sins  committed  in  a  former  state  of 
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existence ;  and  the  actions  of  the  good  always  bear  refe- 
rence to  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  His  ostensible  purpose 
in  marrying  is  to  obtain  a  son  to  present  the  funeral 
cakes;  but  if  children  should  fail — if  no  human  being 
should  be  left  for  the  rites  of  the  dead — his  mango  and 
tamarind  trees  are  still  living  things  that  pour  the  dew 
of  heaven  as  libations  to  his  manes,  and  obtain  for  him 
the  blessing  of  those  that  are  ready  to  perish.  To  plant 
a  grove  is  to  a  Hindoo  what  founding  an  hospital  or 
building  a  church  is  to  a  European ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  duty  is  more 
commonly  performed,  and  always  from  unworldly  mo- 
tives. When  a  European  traveller,  in  passing  through 
the  country,  pitches  his  tent  every  morning  on  the  green 
sward  of  some  delicious  grove,  eats  at  will  of  its  fruit, 
and  drinks  of  water  from  its  wells  of  solid  masonry,  he 
is  far  from  thinking  of  the  beautiful  and  kindly  feeling- 
which  many  years  ago,  perhaps,  had  prepared  these 
things  for  his  refreshment  and  repose.  A  native,  how- 
ever, invariably  repays  the  founder  with  a  brief  prayer, 
or  at  least  a  soft  and  grateful  thought ;  and  this  is  all 
the  latter  had  mentally  stipulated  for  with  the  unknown 
objects  of  his  bounty.  It  was  estimated  by  Colonel 
Sleeman  in  1829,  that  in  the  district  of  Jubbulpore,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  containing  half  a  million 
inhabitants,  there  were  three  thousand  of  these  groves 
of  mango,  tamarind,  and  other  fine  trees,  interspersed 
with  the  banyan  and  the  religious  peepul;  the  cost  of 
which  must  have  been  120,000?.,  or  twice  the  annual  rent 
of  the  whole  of  the  lands.  In  the  same  district  there 
were  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  tanks ; 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  wells,  some 
with  flights  of  steps,  and  all  lined  with  brick  and  stone 
cemented  with  lime;   three  hundred  and  sixty  Hindoo 
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temples;  and  twenty-two  Mahomedan  mosques.  These 
were  the  woi'ks  of  private  individuals  ;  and  they  cost 
866,604/.,  or  the  whole  annual  rent  of  the  lands  for 
thirteen  years. 

"  The  southern  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  like 
Ceylon,"  says  Dr.  Royle,  "  is  suited  to  the  cultivation 
of  cinnamon,  cocoa,  nutmeg,  and  other  spices  ;  and  the 
coast  of  Malabar  for  pepper,  cardamons,  coffee,  and 
teak.  But  they  are  not  more  so  than  are  Bengal  and 
the  lower  provinces  of  that  presidency,  for  their  rich 
cultivation  of  rice,  indigo,  and  silk,  with  ginger,  turmeric, 
long  pepper,  and  betel  leaf,  luxuriant  bamboos,  bread- 
like plantains,  ever  useful  cocoa  nut,  and  slender  areca. 
The  northern  provinces,  having  a  less  rich  soil  and  drier 
climate,  may  boast  of  their  wheat,  barley,  and  potato 
culture,  at  one  season  of  the  year,  with  rice,  sorghum, 
&c.,  at  another;  as  well  as  their  fitness,  together  with 
Malwa,  Bundlecund,  the  West  of  India,  and  other  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  for  the  production  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  opium  ;  while  sugar,  numerous  oil  seeds,  and  sub- 
stitutes for  hemp  and  flax,  are  produced  in  nearly  every 
part.  Almost  every  jungle  is  occupied  by  the  lac  insect 
and  kino  is  yielded  by  the  dhak  (butea).  The  most 
barren  hills  afford  olibanum,  and  the  most  arid  looking 
plains  will  nourish  the  gum -secreting  acacias,  and  the 
mouhwa  or  bassia,  of  which  the  flowers  are  fermented 
into  a  spirit,  the  seeds  expressed  for  their  oil,  and  the 
wood  valued  as  excellent  timber.  Even  in  the  western 
desert  the  lakes  yield  salt,  and  their  shores  are  lined 
with  plants  which  are  burned  for  barilla.  The  moun- 
tains, though  their  bases  are  covered  with  a  tropical  and 
unhealthy  jungle,  abounding  in  valuable  timber,  have  at 
certain  elevations  a  delightful  climate,  and  productions 
analogous  to  European  countries.     There  we  may  soon 
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hope  to  see  the  tea  plant  a  thriving  culture,  and  the 
hemp  turned  to  useful  account.  Also,  though  the  cold 
and  bleak  tops  of  these  mountains,  and  the  plains  on 
their  northern  face,  appear  barren  and  unproductive, 
their  lakes  abound  with  borax,  and  their  valleys  with 
vines;  and  we  have  in  addition,  spikenard  and  rhubarb 
from  the  vegetable,  with  musk  from  the  animal  king- 
dom." 

Let  us  add  that  India  is  rich  in  mineral  salts  ;  that 
every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  coal  strata  discovered ; 
and  that,  besides  deposits  of  other  precious  stones,  there 
are  diamond  mines  of  considerable  value  both  in  the 
central  and  southern  country. 

Such  a  region,  it  needs  hardly  be  said,  teems  with 
animal  life  in  almost  all  its  forms ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  attempt  here  even  the  most  meagre  catalogue  resume. 
We  have  just  hinted  at  those  insects  which  the  Hindoos 
set  to  spin  clothing  for  them,  and  to  secrete  dyes  where- 
with to  tint  it ;  at  the  sheep  which  are  robbed  of  their  wool 
for  a  similar  purpose  ;  at  the  elephants  destroyed  in  vast 
numbers  every  year,  that  their  teeth  may  minister  to  the 
luxury  of  Europe  ;  at  the  countless  cattle  that  give  up  their 
hides  for  the  shoes,  saddles,  &c.,  of  distant  nations  ;  and  at 
the  smaller  animals  whose  skins  (thus  distinguished  from 
the  former  in  commerce)  are  manufactured  into  gloves 
and  other  light  articles.  Isinglass  is  likewise  obtained 
from  their  fish,  together  with  sea-maws  and  other  strange 
delicacies  for  the  epicures  of  China.  Salted  provisions  are 
as  yet  hardly  known,  and  must  remain  so  while  the  salt 
monopoly  continues  unmodified ;  but  with  the  abundance 
of  this  mineral  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  limitless  quantity  held  in  solution  by  the  sea  which 
washes  so  extensive  a  coast,  the  curing  of  provisions 
might  easily  become  a  great  and  profitable  trade. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

INDIAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION  EXTERNAL  AND  INLAND. 

India  presents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
although  mankind  in  general  may  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency onwards,  yet  communities  comprehending  whole 
nations  stop,  and  even  retrograde,  when  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  communication  with  other  countries.  Civi- 
lization may  be  compared  to  the  sloth,  which,  the  old 
naturalists  tell  us,  devours  the  foliage  of  an  isolated  tree 
from  the  root  upwards,  but  when  it  has  arrived  at  the 
top,  perishes  from  want  of  food. 

Anything  that  adds  to  the  speed  and  certainty  of  com- 
munication between  distant  countries  must  be  felt  upon 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race ;  but  the  power  of  steam, 
though  simple  enough  in  its  philosophical  exjjlanation, 
is  nothing  less  than  miraculous  in  its  effects.  And  this 
new  agent,  it  must  be  remarked,  when  employed  in  navi- 
gation, displaces  no  old  one.  It  not  only  lives  upon 
itself,  but  it  affords  food  to  others,  and  its  establishment 
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has  at  the  very  outset  the  rare  effect  of  enriching  com- 
munities without  impoverishing  individuals.  It  does  not 
encroach  upon  the  trade  of  sailing  vessels  but  adds  to  it ; 
for  it  not  only  provides  the  commerce  necessary  for  its 
own  support,  but  creates  a  demand  for  productions  it 
cannot  itself  supply. 

The  attention  of  many  practical  and  enterprising  men 
had  long  been  turned  to  the  establishment  of  this  kind  of 
communication  with  India,  but  it  was  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  years  ago  that  the  project  was  taken  up  with  the 
interest  necessary  for  its  rapid  and  successful  progress. 
The  first  public  step,  we  believe,  was  taken  in  1823, 
when  a  meeting  was  convened  at  Calcutta,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  subject ;  on  which  occasion  seven 
thousand  pounds  sterling  was  raised  by  subscrijjtion  as  a 
bonus  to  the  first  steam  vessel  which  should  make  the 
voyage  from  London  for  Calcutta  within  seventy-five 
days,  and  return  within  the  same  space.  The  first  steam 
voyage  was  made  by  Captain  Johnston  in  1824-25  in  the 
Enterprise  of  five  hundred  tons  burthen  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  liorse  power.  This  vessel,  however,  the  first 
steamer  that  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  made  a 
very  unsatisfactory  voyage  as  she  was  not  at  all  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  and  was  unable  to  attain  a  higher  average 
speed  than  six  knots  an  hour. 

In  1829,  Mr.  (now  Lieutenant)  "Waghorn  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Board  of  Control  to  carry  out  dispatches, 
and  report  on  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  regular 
communication  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  Enterprise 
was  to  meet  him  at  Suez,  but  she  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  an  accident,  and  this  persevering  and  inde- 
fatigable individual  prosecuted  his  voyage  down  the  Red 
Sea  in  an  open  boat,  and  succeeded  in  fully  proving  the 
advantages  of  this  route.     In  the  same  year  the  Hugh 
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Lindsay  of  four  hundred  and  eleven  tons  and  a  hundred 
and   sixty  horse  power,  was  built  and  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  trips  from  Bombay  to  Suez,  but  she  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  well  adapted  for  the  service.     In 
1833,  Mr.  Waghorn,  who  may  be  esteemed  the  pioneer 
of  the  route,  carried  mails  in  person  to  India  and  back 
again,  thus  putting  an  end  to  all  doubts  of  the  practica- 
bility of  the  scheme.     In  the  same  year,  the  Euphrates 
route  was  tried  but  with  little  success ;  and  the  eyes  of 
all  men  were  now  fixed  upon  the  overland  line  through 
Egypt.     In  1833-34,  a  new  fund  was  raised  in  Calcutta, 
and  a  private  vessel  was  dispatched  during  the  south- 
west monsoon  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Suez 
by  the  way  of  Madras  and  Ceylon,  but,  owing  either  to 
accident  or  mismanagement,  she  was  unsuccessful.     In 
1836-37,   several   attempts   were  made   to   establish   an 
East  India   Navigation    Company,   but  from   its   being 
opposed   by  the   East   India   Company,  as   well   as  by 
many  of  the  leading  merchants,  it  was  unsuccessful,  even 
with  the  support  of  Lord  William  Bentinck.     However, 
these    attempts    resulted    in  the    Company   constructing 
two  new  vessels,  one  of  six  hundred  and  sixteen  tons 
and   two   hundred  and   ten   horse  power,   and   another 
of  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  tons  and  two  hundred  and 
thirty  horse  power,  and  in  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  being  appointed,  though  unfortunately  its  pro- 
ceedings were  cut  short  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  late   Majesty.      A  joint   stock   company,   however, 
was  set  on  foot,  and  the  Indian  public  showed  the  strong 
interest   they  felt  in  the  subject  by  subscriptions  to   a 
large  amount.     In  1838,  a  committee  was  appointed,  at 
a  public  meeting  held  in  London,  to  report  on  the  practi- 
cability of  a  comprehensive  steam  communication  with 
India   via    the    Red   Sea,   and   the    report,    which    was 
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made  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  18th  January  1839, 
stated,  "  that  a  monthly  communication  between  England 
and  the  three  Presidencies  of  India,  could  best  be  ac- 
complished by  a  private  association ;  that  it  would  re- 
quire six  vessels  of  two  thousand  tons,  the  estimated 
annual  expenditure  for  which  was  250,000/. ;  and  that 
the  time  occupied  by  the  transit  would  be  thirty -five  days 
to  Bombay,  and  forty-two  to  Calcutta  from  London." 
This  report  was  adopted,  and  a  resolution  having  been 
passed  "that  Messrs.  T.  A.  Curtis,  J.  P.  Larkins,  Jas. 
Mackillop,  and  J.  Bagshaw,  be  requested  to  take  mea- 
sures for  forming  a  Board  of  Direction,  and  preparing  a 
prospectus  to  carry  out  the  proposed  company,"  these 
gentlemen  accordingly  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Government  and  the  East  India  Company,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  the  former  promised  to  support  the  in- 
tended company  by  a  grant  of  50,000/,  per  annum  for 
the  Indian  line.  The  opposition  of  the  Company,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  disarmed,  and  after  a  tedious  delay  of 
nine  months  the  project  fell  to  the  ground.  This  nego- 
tiation had  the  good  effect  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Company  to  the  state  of  their  navy%  and  soon  after  they 
built  several  war  steamers,  and  established  steamboats  on 
the  Indus  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Their  packet  vessels, 
however,  were  still  so  small,  and  possessed  so  few  accom- 
modations for  carrying  passengers — an  inconvenience 
which  was  increased  by  their  being  now  on  a  war  estab- 
lishment, and  frequently  almost  wholly  taken  up  with 
military  supplies  for  the  new  station  at  Aden — that  they 
proved  to  be  of  very  little  use  even  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Bombay  ;  while,  from  the  communication  not  being  ex- 
tended to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  these  Presidencies  de- 
rived no  direct  benefit  at  all  from  the  establishment  of 
steam  navigation,  inefficient  as  it  was.     Owing  to  this 
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latter  circumstance  a  meeting  was  held  at  Calcutta,  and 
130,000/,  subscribed  towards  a  comprehensive  company  for 
steam  communication  between  England  and  the  ports  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Ceylon.  In  October  1839,the  gentle- 
men we  have  mentioned  above  as  having  been  authorized 
by  a  meeting  in  London  to  form  a  board  of  direction,  and 
prepare  a  prospectus  of  the  proposed  company,  deter- 
mined at  length  upon  taking  these  steps  without  the 
certainty  of  the  co-operation  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Now,  however,  there  arose  a  contention  among  the  friends 
of  steam  communication  themselves,  which  bade  fair  to  do 
more  harm  than  all  the  opposition  it  had  encountered. 

Impatient  of  the  delay  which  must  take  place  if  further 
negotiations  with  the  East  India  Company  were  to  be 
carried  on,  it  was  proposed  to  the  subscribers  of  the 
Comprehensive  Company  in  Bengal  to  establish  a  single 
vessel  to  run  between  Calcutta  and  Suez  as  a  "  precursor" 
of  a  more  extended  communication,  and  a  difference  of 
opinion  upon  this  point  ripened  into  a  contest  in  which 
the  two  sides,  under  the  name  of  Comprehensives  and 
Precursors,  resembled  two  warring  factions. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
altercation,  but  the  very  noise  of  the  disputants  had  the 
effect  of  rousing  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  thus 
wrought  for  good.  In  the  mean  time,  a  number  of  mer- 
chants and  others  in  England  connected  with  India, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  directors  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Company,  resolved  on  despatching  a  vessel 
entirely  on  their  own  responsibility,  and,  accordingly,  on 
the  8th  October,  the  India  sailed  from  Plymouth.  She 
was  a  beautiful  vessel  of  twelve  hundred  tons  and  nearly 
four  hundred  horse  power,  with  a  flush  deck  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length  and  forty  in  breadth, 
and  splendidly  fitted  up. 
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During  this  time  the  mail  was  conveyed  regularly 
between  London  and  Bombay,  being  carried,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  Alexandria  in  two  splendid  vessels,  both 
above  fifteen  hundred  tons  and  four  hundred  and  fifty 
horse  power,  belonging  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  and  on  the  other  side  down  the  Red  Sea  to 
Bombay  by  vessels  belonging  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

At  length,  after  the  labours  and  the  continual  dis- 
appointments of  twenty  years,  the  advocates  of  a  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  communication  with  India  had 
a  prospect  of  having  their  views  carried  out  by  the 
junction  of  the  Compi-ehensive  or  East  Indian  Steam 
jVavigation  Company  and  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  in  April,  1841.  The  East  India  Company 
now  agreed  to  grant  20,000/.  per  annum  for  five  years  in 
support  of  the  undertaking,  such  grant  to  form  an  item 
in  any  contract  the  Company  might  afterwards  give  to 
the  united  company.  Negotiations  were  at  the  same 
time  entered  into  with  the  object  of  including  the  Pre- 
cursors, or  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Company,  in  this 
arrangement,  but  they  were  unsuccessful  at  the  time,  and 
tlie  ultimate  arrangement  made  with  that  company,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1844,  was  for  the  purchase  of  their 
vessel,  the  Precursor,  for  50,000/. 

The  beneficial  consequences  of  this  junction  soon 
showed  themselves  in  the  almost  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  communication  with  the  three 
Presidencies  of  India,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  China. 
The  new  arrangements,  which  were  first  carried  into 
effect  in  January  1845,  provided  for  a  bi-monthly  trans- 
mission of  mails  between  England  and  India  on  the 
following  plan.  The  mail  which  leaves  London  on  the 
3rd,  via    Soutliampton,    commonly    called   the    Bombay 
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mail,  is  taken  to  Alexandria  by  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company's  steam  vessels,  and  from  Suez  to 
Bombay  by  those  of  the  East  India  Company.  Letters 
are  also  despatched  via  France,  on  the  7th  of  the  month 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  whose  steamers  carry 
them  from  Marseilles  to  Malta,  at  which  latter  place 
they  overtake  the  Southampton  mail  of  the  3rd.  Letters 
are  only  forwarded  by  these  opportunities,  however,  when 
superscribed  "  via  Bombay,"  as  when  no  such  direction 
is  made,  they  are  kept  till  the  departure  of  the  steamer 
which  leaves  Southampton  on  the  20th,  commonly  called 
the  Calcutta  mail.  This  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  by  whom  it  is  con- 
veyed, as  before,  to  Suez,  and  thence  to  Madras  and 
Calcutta,  leaving  at  Ceylon  mails  for  China  and  the 
intermediate  places.  This  mail  is  likewise  overtaken  at 
Malta  by  the  letters  which  left  England  via  Marseilles 
four  days  later,  and  a  similar  rule  exists  with  regard  to 
the  superscription  of  the  letters,  which  must  be  marked 
"  via  Ceylon,"  or  "  Madras,"  otherwise  they  would  not 
be  despatched  from  the  Post-office  till  the  3rd  or  7th  of 
the  folloAving  month. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  have  obtained 
contracts  for  the  conveyance  of  the  two  monthly  mails  in 
the  above  manner  under  which  they  receive  115,000/. 
per  annum  for  the  service  between  Calcutta  and  Suez, 
and  45,000/.  for  the  service  between  China  and  Ceylon. 
The  line  between  Calcutta  and  Suez,  consists  of  three 
steam  vessels  of  five  hundred  horse  power  with  one  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power  as  a  reserve.  The 
time  allowed  when  the  ordinary  route  is  pursued  is  five 
hundred  and  twenty  three  hours  out,  and  five  hundred 
and  forty-three  hours  back  again,  to  which  one  hundred 
and  twenty  hours  are  added  during  May,  June  and  July. 
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This  is  exclusive  of  stoppages,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
necessary  delays  for  taking  in  fuel,  &c.  are  to  be  at  the 
option  of  the  Admiralty  agent  on  board,  'No  stoppage, 
however,  for  public  purposes,  is  to  exceed  07ie  hundred 
and  twenty  hours.  The  mail  between  China  and  Ceylon 
is  carried  in  two  steamers  of  four  hundi-ed  horse  power 
with  a  reserve  vessel  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse 
power.  The  time  to  be  taken  is  three  hundred  and  fifty 
hours,  exclusive  of  stoppages.  For  all  unnecessary  de- 
lays, a  fine  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Company,  and  35,000Z, 
as  the  damages  in  case  of  a  breach  of  contract. 

These  details  of  arrangements  which  may  receive  fre- 
quent modifications  from  time  and  circumstances,  would 
perhaps  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  like  this,  did  they  not 
exhibit  in  a  remarkable  light  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 
nation  in  working  out  a  plan  for  bringing  this  distant 
dependancy  so  completely  within  the  circle  of  our  in- 
terests and  sympathies.  We  consider  the  steam  com- 
munication with  India  as  at  this  moment  existing  to 
afford  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  illustrations  of  the 
greatness  of  Great  Britain. 

Before  the  overland  route  was  opened  no  part  of  India 
could  be  reached  from  England  in  less  than  four  months. 
Since  then  the  passage  has  been  made  in  one-fourth  part 
of  the  time ;  and  it  is  expected  that  when  the  railway 
line  on  the  Continent  becomes  more  complete,  this  will 
be  reduced  to  twenty-five  days  or  even  less. 

But  great  improvement  may  likewise  be  expected  in 
the  passage  round  the  Cape,  with  which,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  conveyance  of  goods  is  concerned,  the  overland  route 
will  not  interfere — unless  it  should  be  found  possible  to 
carry  into  effect  the  project  for  connecting  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal.  Already  it  is  pro- 
posed to  employ  steam  as  an  auxiliary  in  vessels  direct 
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from  England  to  India,  and  the  voyage  to  Calcutta  is 
calculated  to  occupy  only  from  sixty-one  to  sixty-five 
days  exclusive  of  stoppages.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to 
imagine  what  may  be  the  eventual  speed  attained  in 
the  passage  round  the  Cape ;  but,  setting  aside  the  pro- 
gress of  improvements  in  the  mechanical  part  of  navi- 
gation, we  appear  at  this  moment  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  great  changes  in  the  theory  by  which  the  course  of 
a  ship  is  directed  over  the  pathless  waters  of  the  ocean. 
The  sun  indeed  still  retains  his  place  in  the  heavens ; 
the  attraction  of  the  magnet  continues  the  same  ;  and  the 
rocks,  banks,  islands,  and  other  fixed  points  of  direction, 
are  as  stationary  as  ever ;  but  in  addition  to  these  guides, 
modern  science  has  discovered  that  the  wind,  instead  of 
blowing  where  it  listeth,  is  governed  in  its  career  by 
determinate  laws,  and  the  skilful  mariner  is  able  to 
predicate  its  course,  duration,  and  violence,  and  steer 
accordingly.  Mr.  Redfield,  in  his  "  Rotatory  Theory  of 
Storms,"  was  the  first  to  invade  those  terrible  mysteries 
of  nature  to  which  so  many  human  lives  have  been  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  Mr.  Thom,  in  a  recent  work,  has  confirmed 
and  systematised  that  writer's  discoveries,  and  shown 
upon  clear  evidence  the  laws  that  govern  the  tempests  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  regularity  of  at  least  the  course  of  the  hurricanes 
is  proved  by  the  different  fortune  which  attends  an 
outward  and  an  inward  bound  ship.  In  the  latter  case  a 
vessel  sails  for  weeks  along  a  track  in  which  she  may 
overtake  or  be  overtaken  by,  or  keep  company  with,  a 
hurricane  running  along  its  regular  path ;  while  the 
outward  bound,  by  steering  a  course  at  right  angles  with 
the  destructive  torrent,  either  escapes  it  altogether,  or 
passes  through  the  body  of  the  danger  in  a  few  hours. 

The  hurricanes  of  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  it  appears, 
I  I 
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only  occur  at  a  certain  season,  embracing  the  four  hottest 
months  of  that  hemisphere.  At  this  period  the  westerly 
monsoon  prevails  between  the  equator  and  latitude  ten 
or  twelve  degrees  south,  in  the  track  occupied  by  the 
south-east  trade-wdnd  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Be- 
tween these  two  contrary  currents  of  the  atmosphere  the 
centres  of  revolving  storms  are  not  only  first  discovered, 
but  actually  move  onward  in  the  same  relative  position 
for  a  great  part  of  their  course.  A  curious  and  inte- 
resting circumstance,  and  one  which  must  have  given 
rise  to  the  loss  of  many  a  gallant  ship,  is  that  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  these  revolving  tempests  there  is  a 
deathlike  calm,  occupying  a  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  in  diameter.  Let  us  add  that,  independently  of 
the  warning  a  mariner  receives  from  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  from  having  entered  the  region  then  haunted 
by  storms,  there  are  connected  with  the  new  theory 
numerous  tests  derived  from  the  state  of  the  barometer 
and  other  circumstances  which  indicate  the  approach  of 
danger. 

The  steam  navigation  of  India  herself  is  confined  to 
the  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  a  vessel  belonging  to 
a  private  company  which  plies  between  Calcutta  and 
Singapore,  conveying  letters  between  the  former  place 
and  China.  There  are  also  several  steamboats  estab- 
lished on  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  mails  by  that 
route  should  any  im2:)ediment  be  offered  to  the  passage 
through  Egypt,  as  well  as  to  protect  our  interests  in  that 
quarter.  The  internal  navigation  of  India  is  owing,  like 
many  of  the  other  advantages  the  country  has  derived 
from  British  rule,  to  the  measures  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  who  placed  the  first  line  of  iron  tugs  upon  the 
Ganges    in     1836.      The     first    voyages    jjroduced    the 
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Government  a  clear  profit  of  forty  per  cent.,  and  so 
much  did  the  demand  for  this  method  of  transporting 
goods  exceed  the  supply,  that  in  1838,  when  the  freight 
was  put  up  to  auction,  it  realized  23/.  per  ton.  This 
great  success  as  a  mercantile  speculation  aroused  the 
enterj)rize  of  the  capitalists  in  England,  and  accordingly 
steps  were  taken  to  form  a  joint-stock  company  in 
London  "for  navigating  the  rivers  in  the  East  Indies 
by  steamboats,"  and  sixty-four  of  the  most  respectable 
firms  connected  with  India  in  London,  thirty-four  in 
Liverpool,  and  twenty-two  in  Manchester,  signed  a 
resolution  declaring  that  "  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
inland  navigation  by  steamboats  on  the  Ganges  and 
other  princijjal  rivers  in  India  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
strengthen  the  British  possessions  in  India,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  facilitate  and  extend  commercial  inter- 
course, and,  consequently,  to  enlarge  commercial  pros- 
perity generally  in  the  East."  This  scheme,  however, 
did  not  succeed  ;  dissensions  and  misunderstandings 
arose  among  the  projectors,  and  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  who  had  then  returned  from  India,  retired  in 
disgust  from  the  association,  along  with  most  of  the 
members  of  any  standing. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ganges  is  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  the  exception 
of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Steam-Tug  Association 
and  steam  ferry-boats.  The  Company's  boats  are  large 
handsome  vessels,  with  good  accommodations  for  passen- 
gers, but  they  are  as  yet  few  in  number,  and  the  passage- 
money  and  freight  are  too  high.  There  are  also  steam- 
boats on  the  Brahmapootra,  belonging  to  the  Assam 
Company,  and  a  small  flotilla  on  the  Indus  of  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  by  means  of  which  troops  can  be  con- 
veyed in  a  few  days  from  Bombay  to  the  countries  on 
I  i2 
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the  north-western  boundary.  One  of  these,  a  vessel 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  sailed  on 
one  occasion  from  the  sea  to  beyond  Loodianah  on  the 
Sutlege,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  The 
whole  of  this  steam  flotilla  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
East  India  Company,  and  has  proved  itself  to  be  of 
much  utility. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

REVIEW    OF    THE    CONDITION    OF    THE     PEOPLE    UNDER 
HINDOO,  MAHOMEDAN,  AND  BRITISH  RULE. 

In  the  general  idea  we  liave  attempted  to  give  of  India 
in  the  foregoing  pages  it  has  been  more  our  wish  to 
suggest  than  dogmatise,  —  to  furnish  materials  for 
thought  than  to  parade  reflections.  It  may  be  per- 
mitted to  us,  however,  before  taking  leave  of  this  portion 
of  the  extensive  subject  before  us,  to  enquire  at  least  what 
are  the  obvious  and  necessary  results  of  the  sequence 
of  facts  we  have  communicated,  and  thus  to  conjecture 
what  may  be  the  Future  of  a  great  country  from 
analogies  drawn  from  the  Past  and  the  Present. 

The  difficulty  of  the  task  arises  chiefly  from  the 
proneness  to  extravagance  which  seems  inherent  in 
human  nature.  The  observers  of  India  have  sometimes 
looked  through  a  magnifying  telescope  and  have  been 
amazed  both  by  her  moral  and  physical  grandeur,  and 
sometimes  they  have  turned  the  opposite  end  and  seen 
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everything-  mean  and  conteinptible.  Few  have  beheld 
her  in  her  natural  proportions  ;  and  thus  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  correct 
one  error  by  another,  and  obtain  light  from  the  collision 
of  opposite  opinions. 

The  early  ages  of  Hindoo  history  present  a  boundless 
field  for  the  imagination,  but  few  landmarks  for  the 
judgment.  Some  have  seen  through  the  shadows  of 
time  a  mighty  nation  grown  old  in  refinement  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  still  young ;  they  have  traced 
the  decline  of  its  antique  and  simple  philosophy  through 
the  gradual  impingements  of  luxury  and  corruption  ; 
and  they  have  invested  even  the  dark  ages  of  its  fall 
with  all  the  splendour  of  chivalry  and  romance.  Others 
again  can  shape  nothing  more  out  of  the  clouds  of  the 
past  than  a  countless  throng  of  human  beings,  inhabiting 
for  ages  one  of  the  finest  countries  of  the  world,  without 
advancement,  without  decline,  but  remaining  fixed  in 
that  early  stage  of  social  progress  which  is  just  beyond 
barbarism.  Their  political  union,  say  they,  was  weak 
merely  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance,  and  it  crumbled 
away  instantaneously  at  the  approach  of  a  people  more 
civilised  than  themselves. 

The  truth,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  lies  between  these  two 
extremes.  A  small  community,  however  barbarous,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  appearance  of  order  by  the  energy  of  a 
chief  more  advanced  than  the  mass  of  his  followers ; 
but  the  existence  in  a  vast  and  populous  country  of  uni- 
formity in  social  manners  and  political  institutions,  pre- 
served not  only  by  ancestral  tradition  but  written  laws, 
must  imply  a  state  of  civilization  complete  in  itself, 
however  incongruous  with  the  ideas  of  the  observer. 
The  peculiarity  is  that  in  India  the  kind  of  civilization 
was  neither  progressive  as  in  Europe,  nor  permanent  as 
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it  has  been  the  fashion  to  represent  that  of  Asia.  Long 
before  the  approach  of  the  nations  of  the  west  it  was 
already  in  a  state  of  retrogression.  The  religion,  such  as 
it  was,  had  been  corrupted ;  the  philosophy  was  almost 
lost ;  the  literature  was  debased  ;  the  very  language 
which  contained  everything  valuable  in  religion,  philo- 
sophy, literature,  was  nearly  forgotten.  There  was  no 
principle  of  political  cohesion  among  the  states,  or  of 
social  cohesion  among  the  people.  The  former  were 
torn  asunder  by  seditions  and  cabals,  the  latter  divided 
even  in  their  human  sympathies  by  the  antagonism  of 
caste  ;  and  thus  the  invaders  found  little  difficulty  but 
from  the  vastness  of  the  inert  mass  they  had  to  pene- 
trate. 

The  Hindoos  were  subdued  by  an  Asiatic  people  like 
themselves,  as  ignorant  of  the  treasures  of  modern 
science  and  as  little  susceptible  of  the  refinements  of 
progressive  civilization.  The  Mussulmans  did  not  retard 
their  decline  but  accelerate  it.  They  did  not  even  attempt 
to  introduce  any  moral  change,  except  by  the  proselytism 
of  the  sword.  They  abrogated  their  civil  law,  indeed,  for 
that  of  the  Koran,  but  only  in  order  to  protect  the  sup- 
posed rights  of  the  faithful  in  the  property  of  idolaters ; 
while  in  everything  relating  to  crime  they  left  them 
without  scruple  to  the  absurdities  and  atrocities  of  an 
almost  unfathomable  antiquity.  They  interfered  with  no 
custom,  however  detestable,  that  did  not  injure  them- 
selves. They  added  to  the  existing  causes  of  slavery. 
They  suffered  the  hellish  fires  of  the  sati  to  blaze  as 
before  to  heaven.  They  listened  without  a  frown  to  the 
cry  of  infant  murder.  They  doubled  the  exactions  of  the 
native  princes,  demanding  from  the  cultivator  one-half 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  thus  planted  their  foot 
upon  the  necks  of  the  entire  people,  keeping  them  down 
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to  the  level  of  tlie  dust,  in  hopeless  poverty,  degradation, 
and  despair. 

When  the  British  came  in — or  were  forced  in  by 
circumstances — amidst  the  wrecks  of  the  Mahomedan 
empire,  they  set  out  upon  no  theory  of  government 
good  or  bad.  They  found  themselves  a  handful  of 
strangers  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  population,  and 
everything  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  necessity  of 
self-preservation.  They  were  anxious  to  conciliate,  and 
willing  to  respect  rights  wherever  they  found  or  ima- 
gined they  found  them.  They  would  deal  with  the 
jjeople  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  employed  both 
Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  doctors  to  expound  them. 
They  were  afraid  of  the  name  of  conquerors,  and  were 
satisfied  for  a  time  with  that  of  agents. 

But  the  rights  they  represented,  it  must  be  confessed, 
were  principally  those  of  the  traitorous  servants  of  the 
iNIogul,  whom  they  could  hardly  bring  themselves  to 
subdue.  Even  when  it  was  necessary  to  chastise  and 
weaken  them,  they  as  frequently  as  possible  left  them 
the  pomp  and  insignia  of  sovereignty,  and,  above  all 
things,  guaranteed  to  them  by  treaty  the  power  of  tyran- 
nising over  the  people  at  will.  Before  this  powerful  aid 
there  was  a  certain  force  in  public  opinion  which  kept 
the  native  princes  within  bounds,  but  an  alliance  with 
the  English  destroyed  the  balance  and  left  the  people 
without  hope.  Hence  the  sudden  convulsions  in  some 
native  states,  the  chronic  disturbances  in  others,  and  the 
social  retrogression  of  the  inhabitants  in  all.  There  are 
few  territories  in  India — perhaps  not  one — where  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  would  not  delightedly  exchange 
the  tyranny  of  their  own  chiefs  for  the  regular  and 
impartial  rule  of  the  British ;  but  the  jealousies  of 
parliament,  and  the  outcries  of  the  nation  at  home,  still 
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retard  the  progress  of  events  inevitable  in  themselves, 
and  deny  yet  a  while  to  the  country  the  prosperity  it 
has  a  right  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  nation  which 
has  thought  fit  to  constitute  itself  the  mistress  of  India. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  hardly  one  of  the  individuals 
in  whose  favour  the  interests  of  fifty  million  human 
beings  are  thus  sacrificed  has  a  better  or  earlier  right  to 
the  dominion  of  the  country  than  the  British  themselves, 
Nay,  the  curious  thing  is  that  the  few  ancient  dynasties 
which  still  exist  are  mere  empty  pageants,  while  to  recent 
usurpations  are  accorded  more  or  less  of  the  realities  of 
power.  In  illustration  of  these  remarks  it  will  be  sufii- 
cient  merely  to  mention  the  name  of  the  Mogul  himself 
— of  the  shadow-like  Prince  of  Mysore,  set  up  instead 
of  the  substance  of  Hyder  Ali  and  his  family — of  the 
Rajah  of  Sattara,  the  successor  of  the  heretofore  kings  of 
the  Mahrattas ;  and  those  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  the  Oude 
monarch,  the  deposed  Ameers  of  Scinde,  the  misrulers  of 
the  Punjaub,  and  most  of  the  chiefs  of  Rajahstan. 

With  all  this  delicacy,  however,  in  assuming  the  true 
rights  of  the  Mahomedan  rulers  whom  they  succeeded, 
they  imitated  them  from  the  first  in  one  all-important 
point :  they  demanded  from  the  cultivators  one-half  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  and  thus  neutralized  to  a  certain 
extent  the  unquestionable  justice,  modez'ation,  and  bene- 
volence of  their  sway  in  other  respects.  We  say  only  to 
a  certain  extent,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  a  peasant 
is  able  to  cultivate  more  of  the  soil  under  their  equitable 
rule,  or  sell  his  produce  for  a  higher  price,  he  benefits  in 
proportion ;  but  the  grand  evil  of  so  enormous  an  exac- 
tion is  its  dispiriting  influence,  and  its  confining  the 
energies  of  its  victims  to  the  acquisition  of  means  for  the 
bare  sustentation  of  animal  life.  What  it  takes  to  sus- 
tain life  in  India  may  be  collected  from  Colonel  Munro's 
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statement  in  1813,  of  the  earnings  of  the  agricultural 
classes  in  the  Ceded  Districts  containing  two  million 
inhabitants.  The  average  annual  expense  of  each  indi- 
vidual for  lodging,  clothing,  food,  &c.  he  gives  at  21. 
for  the  first  class  comprising  one-fourth  of  the  population  ; 
1 1.  7s.  for  the  second  class,  or  one-half  of  the  population ; 
and  18^.  for  the  third  class,  the  remaining  fourth. 

This  exaction,  however,  continued  and  legitimatised 
by  the  English,  was  rendered  still  harder  to  bear  by  the 
dishonesty  of  the  natives  they  were  compelled  to  employ 
in  collecting  it,  and  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try. The  new  rulers — a  few  thousands  among  scores  of 
millions,  and  ignorant  of  the  people,  their  usages,  and 
their  language — were  completely  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  servants ;  and  the  different  kinds  of  fraud  and 
villainy  perpetrated  by  the  latter  in  the  name  of  their 
masters  would  take  some  pages  even  to  catalogue.  The 
records  of  the  India  House  are  crowded  with  such  cases ; 
and  although  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  most 
anxious  and  honourable  efforts  were  made  by  the  Com- 
pany to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  system,  it  was  only  by 
very  slow  degrees  that  they  have  been  even  partially 
successful.  Indeed  for  a  considerable  time  the  chief 
difference  between  the  Christian  and  Mahomedan  rulers, 
appears  to  have  been  the  greater  respect  of  the  former 
for  human  life.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  little  circumstance  occurred,  recorded  by  John 
Mandelslo,  which  places  this  in  a  very  clear  light.  The 
governor  of  Ahmedabad,  it  seems,  (the  Mahomedan 
capital  of  Guzerat)  while  giving  an  entertainment  to  the 
principal  directors  of  the  English  and  Dutch  trade,  sent 
for  a  fresh  set  of  dancing  girls,  the  first  set  having 
danced  themselves  out.  The  girls  refused  to  comply, 
and  when  brought  forcibly  into  his  presence,   mentioned 
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as  a  reason  for  their  contumacy  something  which  we  need 
not  repeat.  "  He,"  (the  governor)  continues  the  tra- 
veller, "  laughed  at  it,  but  immediately  commanded  out 
a  party  of  his  guard  and  ordered  their  heads  to  be  struck 
off.  They  begged  their  lives  with  horrid  cries  and  lamen- 
tations ;  but  he  would  be  obeyed,  and  caused  the  execu- 
tion to  be  done  in  the  room  before  all  the  comjjany — not 
one  of  the  lords  then  present  daring  to  make  the  least 
intercession  for  those  wretches,  who  were  eight  in  num- 
ber. The  strangers  were  startled  at  the  horror  of  the 
spectacle  and  inhumanity  of  the  action  ;  which  the  gover- 
nor taking  notice  of  fell  a- laughing  and  asked  them  what 
they  were  so  much  startled  at." 

To  overturn  a  regime  like  this  was  something ;  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  first  specimens  of  the 
British  in  India  were  themselves  models  of  virtue. 
Another  traveller  who  writes  about  the  same  time,  gives 
an  account  of  a  youth  (the  brother  of  an  English  baron) 
who  was  in  the  train  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  and  whose  con- 
duct wanted  only  a  touch  of  oriental  sublimity  to  rival 
that  of  the  governor  of  Ahmedabad.  This  "  hot-brains," 
as  our  author  calls  him,  having  desired  the  servant  of  a 
native  prince  to  hold  his  horse,  was  so  irritated  by  the 
man's  refusal  that  he  horsewhipped  him  on  the  spot. 
"  But  this  stranger  (being  whipt  as  before)  came  up  and 
complained  to  me ;  but  to  make  him  amends,  that  frantic 
young  man  (mad  with  rage,  and  he  knew  not  wherefore) 
presently  followed  him,  and  being  come  up  close  to  him, 
discharged  his  pistol  laden  with  a  brace  of  bullets  directly 
at  his  body,  which  bullets,  by  the  special  guidance  of  the 
hand  of  God,  so  flew,  that  they  did  the  poor  man  no 
great  hurt ;  only  one  of  them  first  tearing  his  coat, 
bruised  all  the  knuckles  of  his  left  hand,  and  the  other 
brake  his  bow  which  he  carried  in  the  same  hand.     We 
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presently   disarmed   our   young   bedlam,   till   he   might 
return  again  to  his  wits." 

Before  the  time  of  Clive  the  English  appear  to  have 
been  for  the  most  part  reckless  adventurers,  greedy,  de- 
bauched, and  profane;  and  it  was  long  after  ere  the 
taint  was  entirely  eradicated  from  their  character. 
Indeed  the  miserable  salaries  given  by  the  Company 
afforded  them  hardly  an  alternative  between  dishonour 
and  destitution  after  the  trading  system  we  have  described 
in  a  former  chapter  was  abolished.  In  1796,  Mr. 
Shore's  salary  as  a  writer  was  eight  rupees  a  month  ; 
and  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  in  1780,  five  pagodas 
a  month  w^th  free  quarters,  or  ten  pagodas  finding  his 
own  lodgings.  This  left  the  latter  gentleman  one  pa- 
goda for  food  and  clothing.  Mr.  Forbes,  who  arrived  a 
few  years  after  Mr.  Shore,  w^as  frequently  compelled  to 
go  to  bed  at  sunset  because  he  could  not  afford  himself 
a  candle  or  a  supper.  Munro  complains  that  he  was 
three  years  in  India  before  he  was  master  of  any  other 
pillow  than  a  book  or  a  cartridge  pouch,  and  that  his 
bed  was  merely  a  piece  of  canvass  stretched  on  four 
cross  sticks,  with  his  great  coat  for  a  blanket.  At  this 
time  civilians  were  allowed  to  trade,  but  the  privilege 
was  hardly  worth  having.  How  then  were  fortunes 
sometimes  made  as  large  as  when  the  whole  traffic  of 
the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English  by  the  re- 
mission of  the  duties  in  their  favour  and  in  theirs  alone  ? 
Shore  explains  the  mystery  by  telling  us  what  he  did  not 
do.  In  a  single  mission  to  Dacca  his  scruples  prevented 
him  from  pocketing  100,000/. ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period 
he  refused  five  lakhs  of  rupees  and  eight  thousand  gold 
mohurs  offered  to  him  as  a  bribe  by  the  Nabob  of  Lucknow, 
We  may  readily  conceive  what  chance  the  mass  of  the 
natives  had  of  ]>rotcction,  or  what  opinion  they  were  led 
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to   form   of  tlie    European    character,   under   such   cir- 
cumstances. 

The  extreme  apathy  of  the  English  with  regard  to 
religion  was  another  great  cause  of  the  dislike  and  dis- 
trust of  the  natives.  The  Hindoos  are  sedulously  atten- 
tive to  all  the  forms  of  their  superstition ;  the  Mahome  • 
dans  are  religious  bigots ;  the  Parsees  watch  their  sacred 
fire  with  unceasing  attention;  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  exhibited  at  all  periods  of  intercourse  with  the 
East  a  devout  regard  to  the  ceremonial  part  of  their 
faith,  and  frequently  a  heroical  devotion  to  its  duties. 
The  English  alone  were  cold  and  indifferent.  Some 
were  infidels,  some  scoffers,  even  the  best  lukewarm. 
They  had  no  churches,  almost  no  priests ;  family  worship 
was  unknown ;  and  Forbes  must  have  had  much  awk- 
wardness in  answering  the  simple  question  frequently 
put  to  him  by  the  wondering  Hindoos — "  Master,  when 
an  Englishman  dies,  does  he  think  he  shall  go  to  his 
God?" 

The  drunkenness  of  the  English  seemed  as  bad  to  the 
Hindoos  as  their  irreligion ;  and  it  was  long  before  they 
became  reconciled  to  it  even  among  the  lower  classes. 
At  the  present  day  the  Sepoys  forgive  it  in  their  Euro- 
pean comrades,  and  gravely  and  carefully  carry  them 
home  from  a  debauch  ;  but  at  an  earlier  period  the  natives 
must  have  been  shocked  and  disgusted  by  this  ungentle- 
manly  habit  when  exhibited  even  by  the  chief  function- 
aries of  the  government.  It  was  the  custom  to  drink 
mulled  wine  in  the  morning  and  arrack  punch  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night ;  and  when  a  man  sent  for  his 
friends  to  ascertain  their  opinion  of  a  new  stock  of  claret, 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  like  it  so  well  as  to 
consume  the  Avhole  chest  at  a  sitting. 

As  for  sexual  immoralities,  those  of  the  English  could 
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hardly  have  been  reckoned  such  by  the  natives;  although 
it  is  unfortunate  that  there  was  not  even  one  vice  from 
the  stigma  of  which  the  Europeans  could  claim  exemp- 
tion. Neither  Hindoos  nor  Mahomedans  had  any  con- 
ventional limit  to  their  debauchery.  The  harem  of 
Akbar  contained  five  thousand  women,  each  of  whom 
had  a  separate  room ;  and  as  many  hundreds  were  reck- 
oned not  an  immoderate  luxury  for  a  great  noble.  When 
the  latter,  however,  went  very  far  beyond  this  number 
he  encroached  upon  the  privilege  of  royalty;  and  a 
Rajpoot  viceroy  offended  the  emperor  Sliere  so  much 
by  his  audacity  in  keeping  two  thousand  concubines 
and  dancing  girls  that  he  marched  an  army  against 
the  delinquent,  and  twelve  thousand  men  fell  in  the 
quarrel. 

Compared  with  such  gigantic  "  irregularities,"  those  of 
the  English  must  have  seemed  mere  peccadillos ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  this  kind  of  vice  survived  the  decline  of 
drunkenness,  and  may  be  considered  to  have  been  in  its 
zenith  in  those  earlier  years  of  the  present  century,  when 
the  increase  of  churches  and  chaplains  appeared  to  give 
promise  of  a  better  regime.  The  fault  is  blamed  upon 
the  paucity  of  European  ladies,  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  in  India  in  1810 ;  but 
fourteen  years  before,  Tennant  tells  us  the  marriage 
market  was  overstocked,  and  numbers  of  disconsolate 
adventuresses  were  compelled  to  return  home  alone. 
This  would  seem  to  transfer  the  blame  from  the  paucity 
of  women  to  the  scantiness  of  the  means  of  marriage ; 
for  the  time  of  which  he  writes  is  that  interval  of  poverty 
between  the  period  when  trade  free  of  duty  was  abolished 
and  that  at  which  sufficing  salaries  commenced.  At  all 
events,  in  1840  the  extension  of  zemanas  among  Euro- 
peans,  and   the   increase    of  half-caste   children,   were 
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reckoned  accumulating  evils  by  Lord  Valencia ;  and  in 
1810,  Captain  Williamson,  in  a  vade  mecum  for  cadets, 
dedicated  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  gives  minute  direc- 
tions for  keeping  native  mistresses,  and  tells  with  great 
gout  an  anecdote  of  an  elderly  gentleman  who,  on  being 
asked  by  a  friend  how  he  managed  with  his  sixteen, 
replied,  "  Oh,  I  give  them  a  little  rice,  and  let  them  run 
about !" 

Before  the  close  of  the  last  century  drunkenness  went 
out  of  fashion,  and  was  followed  slowly  and  gradually  by 
irreligion  and  profligacy.  In  an  article  in  the  Calcutta 
Review,  in  which  some  interesting  particulars  are  given 
of  the  early  manners  of  the  English  in  India,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  change  is  attributed  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  look  upon  this  social 
revolution  merely  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  one 
which  had  already  taken  place  in  the  mother  country. 
The  Anglo-Indians  are  not  foreigners,  but  well  educated 
Englishmen,  who  go  out  in  early  youth  with  fresh  family 
feelings,  and  in  all  the  gloss  of  that  modern  refinement 
which  is  said,  from  one  age  to  another,  to  adorn  the 
paragon  of  virtue  knowledge  and  cleverness  called  the 
Rising  Generation.  By  Lord  Cornwallis's  time  their 
papas  and  mammas  had  been  drilled  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  into  the  cold  and  decent  respectability  of  the 
third  George ;  it  was  thought  decorous  to  patronise  the 
church  and  multiply  the  clergy ;  men  did  not  make  a 
merit  of  sin,  but  wore  a  sober  cloak  over  the  rags  of 
their  unrighteousness  ;  and  they  brought  up  their  chil- 
dren as  well  as  they  could  under  the  new  regime.  The 
Company  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  people,  shared  of 
course  in  the  change,  and  evinced  the  fact  in  their  choice 
both  of  men  and  measures.  The  grosser  evil  of  the  trad- 
ing system  had  already  been  put  down ;  but  they  now  no 
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longer  allowed  their  servants  to  scramble  for  a  subsis- 
tence, and  their  virtue  to  take  its  chance  in  the  country 
of  rupees,  arrack  punch,  and  dusky  beauties.  The  fixed 
income  with  which  they  repaid  their  services  preserved 
the  respectability  they  had  carried  out  with  them  from 
England.  It  brought  them  European  wives — no  longer 
adventuresses,  but  women  of  honour  and  character ;  and 
these  in  due  time  Ijrought  them  a  generation  of  daughters 
to  refine  and  purify  the  whole  mass.  "  Sine  Cerere  et 
Baccho  fri(jet  Verms,"  is  a  faithful  saying ;  for  there  is 
nothing  more  encouraging  to  virtuous  love,  let  the 
romancers  say  what  they  will,  than  a  good  salary  and 
a  secure  retiring  fund.  The  native  mistresses,  as  we 
have  seen,  made  a  stand  for  a  time,  but  they  gradually 
retired  from  the  field,  and  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber that  remained  in  their  broken  ranks  betook  them- 
selves to  holes  and  corners;  arrack  punch  descended  to 
the  common  soldiers ;  Christianity  came  into  fashion ; 
dishonesty  was  voted  ungentlemanly,  if  not  wicked ;  and 
the  English  in  India  became  astonishingly  like  the  up})er 
classes  of  those  at  home. 

It  was  impossible  for  this  change  to  take  place  with- 
out benefit  to  the  natives ;  but  another  European  revo- 
lution occurred  to  add  to  their  good  fortune.  The 
battle  of  Waterloo  reopened  the  continent  to  the  Eng- 
lish, who  for  an  entire  generation  had  been  cooped  up  in 
their  own  little  island,  chewing  the  cud  of  their  prejudices, 
and  growing  illiberal  even  in  their  liberalism.  The 
"  shopkeepers,"  as  Napoleon  called  them,  became  gradu- 
ally less  stifi"  and  intolerant.  They  discovered  that  the 
manners  of  foreign  nations  were  not  mere  impertinent  or 
ludicrous  deviations  from  their  own,  at  which  it  was 
necessary  either  to  laugh  or  be  indignant.  In  India 
they  saw  neither  barbarism  nor  a  poetical  and   visionary 
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refinement,  but  merely  a  kind  of  civilization  necessarily 
different  from  theirs,  since  it  was  the  growth  of  circum- 
stances of  which  they  were  ignorant,  in  an  antiquity  too 
remote  for  examination.  Under  this  strange  and  un- 
worldlike  garb  they  detected  just  such  human  nature  as 
their  own. 

Having  elsewhere  touched  briefly  upon  the  measures 
that  are  in  course  of  adoption  for  the  improvement  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  natives  of  India,  we  must  now 
allude  as  briefly  to  their  moral  position  and  prospects. 

There  can  be  no  more  permanence  in  the  Hindoo 
religion  than  in  the  Hindoo  manners,  because  the  one 
is  a  portion  of  the  other ;  and  in  point  of  fact  pure 
brahminism  has  already  ceased  to  exist  among  the  edu- 
cated classes.  Their  religion  is  patriotism,  or  rather  the 
vanity  of  country.  Shaken  to  its  centre  by  sect  after 
sect,  the  Hindoo  faith  is  nothing  more  than  a  ruin ;  but 
this  ruin — known  to  be  such,  and  seen  in  all  its  bareness 
and  fragility — is  the  last  rallying  point  of  the  nation. 
Some  give  up  one  portion  to  oblivion  and  decay,  some 
another ;  some  dispense  with  the  gods,  some  with  their 
images;  but  few  will  consent  to  abandon  entirely  that 
which  is  their  distinctive  mark  as  a  people  of  history. 
The  philosophy  of  the  Vedanta,  as  it  is  called,  although 
a  strange  mixture  of  pantheism  and  sabeism,  is  the  most 
refined  (and  we  are  told  the  most  ancient)  part  of  brah- 
manisra,  and  this  is  fondly  clutched  by  those  who  are 
ashamed  of  the  mythic  vulgarities  of  the  common  people. 
If  its  followers  worship  the  Creator  in  the  creature,  it 
must  at  least  be  in  the  grandest  forms  of  the  visible 
creation  ;  and  rejecting  the  perishable  substitutes  of 
idolatry,  they  will  only  bow  down  before  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  that  are  the  same  to-day  as  when  seen  of  old 
from  the  hill  tops  of  Chaldea.     Image-worship  they  do 
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not  abrogate,  but  merely  hand  down  to  the  ignorant 
and  stolid,  who  require  something  tangible  to  fix  their 
wandering  imaginations. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  delusion,  the  first  confession, 
however  restricted,  is  fatal.  It  forms  a  breach  that  is 
sure  to  become  practicable  in  time.  It  was  in  vain  for 
the  free -thinking  Hindoo  to  entrench  himself  in  the 
mysticism  of  the  Vedanta ;  for  the  "  consonance  of  reason 
and  human  nature"  which  he  proposed  to  seek,  and  for 
the  sake  of  which  he  had  abandoned  idolatry,  was  not 
there  to  be  found.  He  was  soon  followed  to  his  citadel 
by  bolder,  perhaps  even  more  ignorant  inquirers,  who 
detected  at  once  the  feebleness  of  his  defences,  and 
laughed  at  the  foolishness  of  his  wisdom.  But  here  the 
revolutionists  paused — and  the  pause  continues  to  this 
moment.  They  had  arrived  at  the  extreme  verge  of 
Brahminism,  and  remained  Hindoos  only  because  they 
were  nothing  else.  They  threw  up  their  arms  wildly 
into  space,  demanding  a  religion.  They  invoked  Christ 
and  Mahomed  alike  They  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  Truth,  and  turned  their  yearning  but  sightless  eyes 
through  all  creation  in  search  of  its  rays. 

Such  are  the  Theophilanthropists,  the  "lovers  of  God  and 
man," — sceptics,  infidels,  if  you  will,  but  neither  vedan- 
taists  nor  puranaists — neither  idolaters,  nor  pantheists,  nor 
atheists.  They  are  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Hindoo 
mind.  They  spurn  Brahminism,  because  it  is  irrational ; 
but  shrink  from  Christianity,  because  it  is  anti-national. 
They  know  that  there  is  a  God,  and  therefore  a  worship, 
and  invite  teachers  and  disputants  of  all  creeds  to  en- 
lighten and  direct  them.  "  That  in  the  heart  of  a  city 
(Calcutta)  so  long  and  so  universally  given  to  idolatry 
and  all  its  mummeries,"  said  a  native  Christian  in  a  dis- 
course to  the  Thcophilanthropic  Society,  "  such  a  respect- 
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able  corporation  of  our  educated  gentry  should  be  found 
anxious  to  discharge  their  religious  obligations  as  men, 
and  to  cultivate  those  feelings  of  reverence  and  awe  with 
which  alone  creatures  can  approach  their  Creator,  is  a 
pleasing  and  an  auspicious  omen  of  good  things  to  come. 
*  *  *  It  is  impossible  to  survey  unconcerned,  unin- 
terested, the  attempts  making  by  those  who  are  still 
incorporated  in  the  Hindoo  community  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  their  superstitious  countrymen,  and  to  exhibit 
before  an  idolatrous  generation,  a  semblance,  however 
faint,  of  the  grand  principle  of  worshipping  God  with  the 
mind  and  the  spirit." 

That  this  spirit  will  spread  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
The  Hindoos,  like  the  early  European  reformers,  have 
the  advantage  of  the  Press,  which  faii-ly  commenced  its 
labours  in  native  literature  with  the  present  century. 
They  have  also  the  advantage  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
journals,  which  are  not  mere  provincial  newspapers,  but 
the  organs  of  a  vastly  more  select  society  than  is  to  be 
found  at  home,  and  exhibit  generally  the  acumen  and 
practical  information  of  the  European  mind.  But  more 
than  all,  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  bolder  policy  on 
the  i^art  of  their  rulers,  and  a  steadier  and  more  rapid 
amelioration  in  the  system  of  government.  The  new 
law,  for  instance,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  abrogating 
that  institute  of  the  brahmins  (the  offspring  of  a  power- 
ful and  far-seeing  intellect)  which  prohibits  the  descent 
of  property  to  those  who  do  not  practise  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Hindoo  faith,  will  cut  away  the  main  support  of 
superstition,  and  therefore  of  the  hideous  and  mischievous 
distinction  of  caste. 

The  gradually  increasing  desire  to  employ  natives 
in  offices  of  trust  is  another  circumstance  from  which 
the  most  favourable   augury  may  be   drawn, — and   the 
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rather  that  it  is  not  a  change  forced  upon  government 
by  the  outcries  of  the  philanthropists,  but  a  policy 
which  has  naturally  and  indeed  necessarily  arisen  from 
the  progressive  approximation — induced  by  education 
and  example — of  the  Hindoo  to  the  European  character. 
Even  during  the  short  space  since  the  death  of 
Ramohun  Roy,  that  intermixture  which  was  the  object 
of  his  philosophical  aspirations  of  the  moral  qualities 
of  the  two  races  has  sensibly  begun. 

From  the  earliest  ages  the  precious  metals  have 
continued  to  flow  into  India  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  to  be  absorbed  in  her  bosom  as  rivers  are  lost  and 
disappear  in  the  thankless  sands  of  Maroosthali.  But 
a  great  change  is  in  course  of  operation.  The  barren- 
ness and  desolation  were  not  of  nature  but  of  man, 
and  the  heretofore  desert  is  now  reclaimed  day  by  day. 
India  has  been  brought  within  a  month's  journey  of 
Europe,  and  a  thousand  delusions  and  chimeras  have 
disappeared  by  the  mere  force  of  approximation.  The  skill 
and  capital  of  the  west  are  eager  to  spread  themselves 
over  her  still  almost  virgin  soil,  and  new  markets  are 
opening  everywhere  to  repay  them.  A  great  drama 
is  acting  in  the  eastern  and  southern  seas,  in  which 
old  nations  are  awakening  from  the  enchanted  slumber 
of  ages,  and  the  elements  of  new  ones  expanding  in  the 
wastes  of  the  ocean.  What  part  is  India  destined  to  play 
in  this  spectacle,  at  which  all  the  gods  of  antiquity  are 
looking  on  ?     Let  England  answer. 
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CHAPTEH    I. 

BELOOCHISTAN    AND    AFFGHANISTAN. 

However  well  acquainted  we  miglit  he  witli  the  people 
of  India  and  their  country,  we  should  he  ahle  to  form 
but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  their  true  position  and 
prospects  without  some  knowledge  of  the  adjoining- 
territories,  and  the  connection  of  these,  if  any,  with 
more  powerful  and  civilized  nations.  We  have  noAV 
attempted  to  trace — with  little  attention  to  details,  but 
some  anxiety  to  bring  into  view  the  greater  land-marks 
of  history — the  fortunes  of  an  ancient  and  extraordinary 
people  shut  up  for  many  ages,  by  circumstances  both 
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of  a  moral  and  physical  nature,  from  intercommunion 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is  next  our  business  to 
glance  round  the  entire  line  of  frontier,  and  endeavour 
to  obtain  some  distinct  notions  of  the  genius  and  general 
status  of  their  neighbours  beyond. 

On  the  west  of  Sinde,  extending  westward  to  the 
frontiers  of  Persia,  and  occupying  the  whole  of  tlio 
sjiace  between  these  two  countries,  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  south  to  Affghanistan  on  the  north,  lies 
Beloochistan,  embracing  an  area  of  about  a  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  square  miles.  The  sea-board,  although 
six  hundred  miles  in  extent  from  east  to  west,  affords 
no  good  harbour,  but  in  some  places  the  anchorage  is 
sufficiently  secure.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  in 
general  rugged  and  elevated ;  a  production  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus  running  through  its  entire  breadth  to  the  sea, 
with  branches  forming  various  congeries  of  hills  and 
mountain-ridges,  intermingled  with  rocky  table-lands. 
Towards  the  north  this  character  of  the  country 
changes.  The  elevations  dwindle  by  degrees  on  the 
west  till  they  are  entirely  lost  in  a  desert  of  sand  and 
rocks,  near  the  further  border  of  which  lies  the  course  of 
the  Helmund,  On  the  east  they  sink  more  suddenly 
into  the  plain  of  Cutcli  Gundava;  and  through  the 
mountains  between  opens  the  famous  Bolan  Pass,  and 
more  to  the  southward  that  of  the  Moola,  These  are 
the  names  of  two  torrents,  along  which  the  savage  route 
winds  which  connects  Beloochistan  with  the  valley  of 
the  Indus.  These  are  the  only  waters  of  any  magnitude 
in  the  northern  division  of  the  country,  although  even 
they  do  not  reach  the  mighty  river  to  which  they  appear 
to  be  hastening,  but  are  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
burning  sands  of  Gundava.  In  the  southern  portion 
there  are   many   such  headlong  streams,  wliich  iu    the 
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wet  season  carry  great  volumes  of  water  to  the  sea,  but  at 
other  times  mark  their  course  only  by  abed  of  dry  stones, 
occasionally  covered  with  the  rapid  vegetation  of  India. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  in  a  country  where  the  eleva- 
tions frequently  attain,  as  is  the  case  with  Khelat,  to  a 
height  of  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  there  is  every 
variety  of  climate,  from  intense  cold  to  scorching  heat ; 
and  so  suddenly  do  the  mountains  rise,  that  this  variety  is 
sometimes  encountered  in  a  journey  of  a  few  miles.  The 
western  desert  is  not  merely  inhospitable,  but  in  some 
seasons  impassable.  It  is  then  a  moving  sea  of  sand, 
the  impalpable  particles  of  which  float  in  the  heavy  at- 
mosphere, and  unite  with  the  scorching  winds  for  the 
destruction  of  animal  life. 

If  travellers  are  to  be  believed,  Beloochistan  is  rich  in 
almost  all  kinds  of  mineral  productions,  including  the 
precious  metals ;  but  their  statements  are  in  general 
vague,  and  sometimes  contradictory.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained, however,  that  cojiper,  lead,  iron,  antimony, 
sulphur,  and  alum,  abound  in  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  while  common  salt  is  too  plentiful  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  vegetation. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
although  all  writers  agree  in  their  report  of  its  riches, 
including,  within  a  singularly  small  space,  the  i^roduc- 
tions  of  the  temperate  and  the  torrid  zones.  The 
tamarind  and  the  date,  a  species  of  teak,  the  babool,  the 
mulberry,  the  mimosa,  the  tamarisk,  grow  to  a  great 
magnitude ;  while  the  plantain,  sycamore,  walnut,  mango, 
and  other  trees,  are  found  in  the  different  regions  of  the 
country.  Most  of  the  fruits  and  esculent  vegetables  of 
Europe  are  produced ;  melons  attain  to  a  gigantic  size  ; 
mulberries  are  dried  and  ground  into  meal  for  bread ; 
and  assafoetida  is  held  in  much  estimation  by  the  people 
r.  2 
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as  an  agreealDle  food.  Wlisat,  barley,  millet,  oil-seeds 
are  the  principal  crops;  and,  in  the  hot  regions,  rice, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco. 

Besides  most  of  the  wild  animals  common  in  this  part 
of  Asia,  there  are  dromedaries  in  the  low  country,  and 
camels  in  the  mountains  ;  and  the  horses  of  the  north- 
west, where  Arabian  blood  has  improved  the  breed,  are 
exported  to  India. 

The  south-east  province,  bordering  on  Sinde  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  is  called  Luss  or  Lussa.  The  boundary 
line  between  it  and  the  British  territory  is  the  Hubb 
river,  still  more  strongly  marked  on  the  Beloochistan 
side  by  the  mountain  range  we  have  described  as  inter- 
secting the  country.  The  province,  however,  is  com- 
paratively level,  but  un23roductive,  although  breeding 
considerable  numbers  of  cows,  buffalos,  camels,  and 
goats. 

The  next  province,  proceeding  northward,  is  Jhalawan, 
with  a  mountainous  and  barren  soil,  subsisting  a  pastoral 
population  of  only  thirty  thousand  persons  on  an  area  of 
twenty  thousand  square  miles. 

On  the  east  the  province  of  Cutch  Gundava,  bordering 
on  Sinde,  is  remarkable  as  possessing  the  openings  of 
the  Bolan  and  Moola  Passes,  the  two  great  lines  of 
communication  between  Khorasan  and  India.  The 
country  lies  low,  and  its  few  rivers,  or  rather  intermittent 
torrents,  being  absorbed  by  its  thirsty  sands,  the  climate 
is  excessively  sultry,  and  the  desolating  simoom  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  soil  is  a  hard  clay,  deposited 
at  some  early  period  by  the  torrents,  and  then  baked  by 
the  burning  sun.  Towards  the  south-east  all  traces  of 
vegetation  gradually  disappear,  and  the  desert  of  Shi- 
karpoor  stretches  away  towards  the  Indus  for  a  distance 
of  forty  miles.     Cutch  Gundava,  notwithstanding,  is  the 
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most  2>opiilous  province  of  Beloocliistan,  and  its  unpro- 
mising- soil  amply  repays  the  trouble  of  irrigation, 
yielding  two  crops  of  grain  in  the  year,  besides  cotton 
and  sugar,  and  all  the  fruits  of  a  warm  climate. 

On  the  west  lies  the  small  province  of  Khelat,  piled  on 
mountains  never  less  than  five  thousand,  and  sometimes 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  consequence  of 
this  elevation  is,  that  in  a  latitude  which  elsewhere  gives 
excessive  heat,  there  is  frost  for  five  or  six  months  in  the 
year  ;  and  in  winter  and  spring  a  cutting  north-easterly 
v/ind,  accompanied  by  snow,  sleet,  or  rain,  blows  almost 
without  intermission.  This  province  is  the  seat  of  Khelat, 
the  capital  of  Beloochistan,  and  the  only  town  of  any 
magnitude  in  the  country,  although  it  does  not  contain 
more  than  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  most  northerly  province  is  Sarawan,  with  a 
rugged  and  elevated  surface,  rising  with  a  peak  twelve 
thousand  feet  high,  where  the  Beloochistan  and  Affghan 
mountains  begin  to  intermingle.  On  the  west  are  the 
SaraAvanee  ridges,  on  the  east  those  that  overhang  the 
Bolan  Pass,  and  on  the  south  the  highlands  of  Khelat.  It 
forms,  therefore,  an  irregular  table-land,  interspersed  with 
level  and  fertile  tracts,  of  which  the  j^rincipal  are  the 
valley  of  Shawl  and  the  plain  of  Moostung.  On  the  west 
the  elevations  of  this  province  sink  into  the  Desert,  and 
the  few  mountain  streams  it  has  are  lost  in  its  burning- 
sands.  In  the  opposite  direction  its  only  considerable 
torrent,  the  Bolan,  is  in  like  manner  absorbed  in  the 
plains  of  Cutch  Gundava ;  and  there  the  climate  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  general  aridity,  Avhich,  except  in  some 
places  where  this  is  counteracted  by  local  circumstances, 
represses  vegetation  and  confines  population. 

The  only  remaining  province,  Mekran,  is  the  most 
extensive  of  the  whole,  being  bounded  on  the  west  by 
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Persia,  and  extending-  northward  from  the  sea  to 
AfFg'hanistan.  This  region  is  in  the  greater  part  still 
unexplored,  and  will  probably  long  remain  a  wilderness, 
inhabited  by  wild  beasts  and  tribes  of  as  savage  men. 
It  is  in  general  rugged  and  elevated,  and  is  almost  com- 
pletely bordered  by  mountain  ranges,  except  on  the 
south,  where  the  tract  along  the  sea-shore  is  low  and 
level.  On  the  north  it  is  protected  by  the  Wushutee 
chain  from  the  sandy  desert.  It  has  no  great  rivers,  but 
numerous  water-courses  run  from  north  to  soutli,  ex- 
panding into  wide  and  deep  channels  as  they  reach  the 
plain  on  the  coast.  The  beds  of  these  torrents  become 
dry  in  the  hot  period,  and  are  immediately  filled  with 
the  rank  and  rapid  jungle  of  the  region,  and  their  never- 
failing  inhabitants — wild  beasts.  A  portion  of  the  wet 
season  exhibits  all  the  fury  of  the  south-west  monsoon ; 
and  in  a  portion  of  the  dry  season,  described  as  the 
"  date-rijiening,"  the  sun  is  so  scorching  that  the  in- 
habitants are  confined  to  their  huts.  The  date,  indeed, 
which  flourishes  in  the  fiercest  heat,  forms  an  important 
article  of  food ;  while  along  the  coast  the  people — 
descendants  of  the  Ichthyophagi  of  Alexander's  historians 
■ — live  like  their  ancestors  upon  fish. 

Such  is  Beloochistan  in  its  physical  aspect,  and  its 
moral  is  not  more  inviting.  The  nominal  king  of  the 
country  is  the  Khan  of  Khelat ;  but  the  first-mentioned 
province,  Lussa,  has  a  hereditary  prince  of  its  own,  the 
vassal  of  the  Khan ;  and  the  last,  Mekran,  for  the  reason, 
we  presume,  that  it  is  not  worth  a  contest,  has  succeeded 
in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  legitimate  authority  altogether, 
and  is  divided,  or  rather  torn  asunder,  by  numerous  petty 
chiefs.  The  government  of  the  Khan  is  absolute,  or  in 
other  words, — for  there  is  j3erhaps  no  really  despotic 
authority  in  the  world, — it  is  regulated  by  transmitted 
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custom,  and  is  kept  in  the  beaten  track  by  fear.  He  has 
the  jDOwer  of  life  and  death  as  regards  all  his  subjects, 
but  he  cannot  tax  directly  the  Beloochees  or  the  Brahoes, 
who  are  the  ruling-  tribes.  His  revenue  is  insignificant, 
little  more  than  30,000/.  a  year,  and  is  derived  from  his 
resources  as  a  landed  jiroprietor,  from  dues  on  trade,  and 
from  arbitrary  exactions  on  the  industrious  portion  of  the 
people  (or  those  able  to  answer  them),  chiefly  the  Parsees, 
and  Jat  cultivators. 

We  have  already  described  the  struggle  of  the  late 
Khan  with  the  British,wliich  ended  in  his  death  ;  and  tlie 
paltry  number  of  troops  he  was  able  to  raise  in  so  immi- 
nent a  peril,  shows  that  real  power  and  theoretical  despo- 
tism are  very  different  things  in  such  eastern  governments. 
The  Beloochees  are  heavily  armed  with  matchlock,  spear, 
sword,  dagger,  and  shield,  and  they  were  never  averse  to 
closing  with  the  British  troops ;  but  no  advantage,  as  we 
have  seen,  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  discipline. 
"The  brave  Beloochees,"  says  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in 
one  of  his  despatches,  "  first  discharging  their  matchlocks 
and  pistols,  dashed  on  the  bank  with  desperate  resolution, 
but  down  went  their  bold  and  skilful  swordsmen  under 
the  superior  power  of  the  musket  and  bayonet." 

The  inhabitants  are  usually  divided  into  Beloochees 
and  Brahoes ;  but  the  former  are  in  reality  composed  of 
numerous  tribes,  each  distinct  from  the  others.  The 
Brahoes  may  be  described  as  the  Tartars  of  Beloochistan, 
Avandering  about  the  country,  as  the  seasons  vary,  from 
pasture  to  pasture,  and  in  winter  squatting  under  tents  of 
felt  or  goats'  hair.  Civilization,  such  as  it  is,  appears  to 
diminish  as  the  distance  increases  from  Hindostan  ;  and 
in  its  extreme  west,  the  people  are  freebooters  by  jirofes- 
sion,  and  scour  the  country  at  the  rate,  it  is  said,  of 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  a  day.      The  love  of  highway 
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robbery,  indeed,  appears  to  be  a  national  taste,  for  even 
amidst  the  comparative  civilization  of  Sinde,  it  is  said 
the  Beloocbee  chiefs  disguise  themselves,  and  go  forth 
to  i^lunder  for  amusement.  Besides  the  native  tribes, 
there  are  Hindoos  almost  everywhere  to  be  met  with, 
who  manage  the  monetary  concerns  of  the  people,  but, 
influenced  by  the  savageism  around  them,  retain  few  of 
the  characteristics  of  Brahminism,  The  whole  popula- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  considerably  under  half  a  million. 

Hospitality,  courage,  excess  in  sensual  pleasures,  poly- 
gamy at  will,  the  purchase  of  women  like  articles  of 
mere  luxury— all  things,  good  and  bad,  that  distinguish 
man  in  the  lower  stages  of  civilization,  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Beloochees.  They  pass  most  of  their  time  in 
smoking  tobacco  or  hemp,  and  chewing  opium;  and 
besides  warlike  exercises,  their  principal  amusement  is 
gambling.  The  inen  wear  a  cotton  tunic,  either  blue 
or  white,  something  shorter  than  those  of  the  English 
peasants,  with  loose  trousers  drawn  in  at  the  ankles,  and  a 
scarf  or  shawl  wound  round  the  waist.  In  winter  the 
upper  class  have  an  additional  tunic  of  quilted  cotton, 
the  lower,  a  capote  of  felt  or  coarse  cloth.  Their  cap  is 
round,  with  a  projecting  crown,  and  beneath  it  their 
hair  falls  in  dark  masses  upon  their  shoulders,  unmixed 
at  any  age  with  grey,  as  both  sexes  use  a  dye  of  henna 
and  indigo.  The  women  have  wider  trousers,  and  their 
tunic  is  open  nearly  to  the  waist,  exposing  the  bosom ; 
but  when  they  go  abroad,  they  are  enveloped  in  the 
shroud-like  drapery  of  the  Affghan  women.  They  are, 
as  among  all  barbarous  nations,  the  drudges  of  the  men, 
but  still  they  have  a  certain  weight  in  the  counsels  of 
tlieir  masters,  and  may  be  said,  upon  the  whole,  to  be 
treated  with  more  distinction  than  in  most  Mahomedan 
countries. 
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Mekran,  in  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  must  have  been 
in  a  very  different  condition.  The  people,  he  tells  us, 
were  idolators,  and  raised  abundance  of  rice,  carrying-  on 
a  great  trade  both  by  sea  and  land.  He  calls  the  country 
Kesmacoran,  interpreted  Kedge-Mekran,  from  the  name 
of  the  capital  town.  Kedge,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
surrounding  district,  is  near  the  Persian  frontier,  and 
stands  on  the  Mooleanee  river,  reported  by  Pottinger  to 
be  an  abundant  and  never- failing  stream.  In  recent 
times  it  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Candahar, 
Khelat,  Shikarpore,  and  the  coast;  but  owing  to  the 
distractions  of  the  country,  in  which  its  chief  threw  off 
his  allegiance  to  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  the  place  has 
decayed,  and  its  merchants  removed. 

TheBeloochees  are  fond  of  bardic  songs,  and  it  is  thepro- 
fession  of  one  of  the  tribes  to  scream  forth  the  genealogies 
of  their  entertainers  to  the  discordant  music  of  the  tom- 
tom, the  cymbals,  and  a  rude  guitar.  Colonel  Pottinger 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  of  Jewish  origin,  and 
traces  several  customs,  particularly  those  concerning 
marriage,  adultery,  and  divorce,  to  the  institutes  of 
Moses.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  people  would 
seem  to  favour  this  hypothesis;  but  they  themselves 
repudiate  it  as  a  reproach,  and  assume  to  be  of  Arab 
ancestry.  They  are  Mahomedans  of  the  Sooni  sect, 
and  the  Shia  doctrine  is  rejected  with  detestation  even 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Persians.  The  attempt  of 
Nadir  Shah  to  introduce  uniformity  in  religion  through- 
out the  whole  Mussulman  world  is  characteristic.  Among 
the  j)roofs  he  affected  to  examine  were  the  sacred  books 
both  of  the  Jews  and  Christians ;  but  Y.'lien  the  Shia 
high  pi'iest  jirotested  against  such  an  exercise  of  temporal 
power  as  he  contemplated,  Nadir  had  him  strangled  on 
the  spot,  and  all  difficulty  for  a  time  was   at  an  end. 
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Having  thus  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  established 
church  of  Persia,  he  confiscated  its  revenue,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  millions  sterling,  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
ciling the  rest  of  his  subjects  to  his  interference,  by 
paying  the  army  its  arrears  and  reducing  the  taxes  of 
the  people.  But  all  was  unavailing.  The  two  great 
sects  are  as  hostile  as  ever,  and  in  Beloochistaii  more 
especially,  a  Christian  would  meet  with  far  more  toleration 
than  a  Shia. 

Industry  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  a  very  low  state  in 
a  country  like  Beloochistan.  They  spin  the  hair  of 
goats  and  camels  into  ropes,  and  weave  it  into  coarse 
fabrics ;  and  the  wool  of  their  sheep  they  manufacture 
into  garments,  colouring  them  with  madder  and  other 
native  dyes.  Some  matchlocks  and  other  arms  are  made 
at  Khelat.  Horses,  as  we  have  mentioned,  are  exported 
to  India;  and  as  vessels  are  unable  to  reach  the  beach, 
the  animals  are  made  to  swim  out  to  them  at  spring- 
tides. They  exchange  also  some  butter,  hides,  wool, 
drugs,  dried  fruits,  &c.,  for  rice,  spices,  dye-stuffs,  a  small 
quantity  of  British  and  Indian  manufactures,  and  slaves 
from  Muscat. 

Beloochistan  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces  of  that  potentate 
who  "  reigned  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia,"  and 
who  divorced  his  queen  because  she  refused  to  humour 
a  drunken  whim  by  transgressing  the  rules  of  modesty 
prescribed  to  eastern  women.  Alexander  traversed  it  on 
his  way  back  to  Persepolis,  and  Arrian  describes  the 
tract  with  great  correctness  ;  its  desolation  and  aridity — 
the  necessity  of  digging  in  the  beds  of  torrents  for  water 
— the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  dates  and  fish — the  violence 
of  the  monsoon  in  Mekran — and  the  impossibility  of 
subsisting  a  large  army  on  such  a  route,  which  led  to 
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the  destruction  of  a  great  part  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Greeks. 

Beloochistan  was  also  traversed  by  the  armies  both  of 
the  Caliphs  and  Moguls  ;  and  it  became,  though  little  more 
than  nominally,  a  portion  of  the  empire  of  Akbar.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  tributary  to  Nadir 
Shah,  who  bestowed  upon  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
present  ruler  of  Khelat  the  office  of  commander-in-chief. 

On  the  north  of  Beloochistan  lies  Affghanistan, 
extending  westward  to  Persia,  eastward  to  the  Indus,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  an  undefined  line  including  the 
country  of  the  Huzareh  and  Eimauk  Tartars.  Its  super- 
ficial area  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand square  miles.  Four-fifths  of  this  extent  consists  of 
rocks  and  mountains,  rising  in  elevation  till  they  reach 
the  stupendous  height  of  twenty  thousand  feet.  The 
Cabool  river  runs  eastward  into  the  Indus,  and  the 
Plelmund  is  the  grand  duct  of  the  west,  carrying 
the  waters  of  that  part  of  the  country  into  the  extra- 
ordinary swamp  of  Hamoon.  The  permanent  portion 
of  this  expanse  of  waters  is  seventy  miles  long  by  twenty 
in  breadth,  though  rarely  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
deep.  From  its  eastern  bank,  a  path,  upwards  of  a  mile 
long  and  about  a  yard  wide,  cut  through  the  reeds, 
leads  to  a  hill  rising  from  the  bosom  of  this  shallow  sea, 
and  crowned  by  a  fort.  The  lower  classes  of  the  inha- 
bitants wade  through  the  thick  waters,  while  others  are 
pushed  on  rafts  to  their  strange  resting  place,  from  which 
a  view,  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness,  is  beheld.  "  Im- 
mediately beneath  me,"  says  Conolly,  "  lay  a  yellow  plain, 
as  level  as  a  calm  sea,  formed  by  the  tops  of  reeds,  ^and 
extending  north  and  south  far  beyond  the  reach  of  vision. 
On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  a  pale  yellow  marking 
the  boundary  of  the  lake,  where  the  less-thickly  growing 
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weeds  are  annually  burned  down,  and  a  few  poor  Kliuls 
clear  away  the  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  water-melons. 
Beyond,  again,  in  this  direction,  appeared  the  dark  green 
tamdrisks,  whole  forests  of  which  fringe  the  lake.  Here 
and  there,  as  we  looked  around  on  every  side,  were  seen 
patches  of  blue  water,  and  on  the  west  a  large  clear  lake 
swej^t  away  until  out  of  sight."  The  waters  of  western 
AfFghanistan  have  no  visible  outlet  from  this  lake,  but 
are  carried  off  by  evaporation  ;  although  it  is  conjectured 
by  Pottinger  that  at  some  early  period  there  was  a  com- 
munication with  the  river  Mooleanee  (called  by  different 
names  in  its  earlier  course),  and  that  they  were  thus 
conducted  to  the  ocean. 

On  the  other  side  the  Cabool  river  carries  the  waters  of 
a  portion  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  of  the  elevated 
country  it  traverses  in  its  after  career,  into  the  Indus. 
Swollen  by  the  number  of  tributaries  it  receives,  it  sweeps 
along  the  northern  base  of  the  Khyber  mountains  a 
fierce  and  abounding  stream,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
cross  otherwise  than  on  such  coracles  as  are  used  in  the 
Deccan.  At  Dobundee  it  becomes  navigable  for  boats 
of  forty  or  fifty  tons  to  Attock,  a  distance  of  forty  miles. 

Between  Hamoon  and  the  Cabool  river,  the  Abistada 
Lake  is  another  receptacle  for  the  waters  of  AfFghan- 
istan. jN^o  two  authorities  agree  about  its  extent,  which 
no  doubt  varies  with  the  seasons ;  some  describing  it 
as  being  in  appearance  an  inland  sea,  while  others  con- 
fine its  diameter  to  a  few  miles. 

The  natural  divisions  of  the  country  are  too  confined, 
and  the  political  divisions  too  little  known  and  too  unim- 
portant to  render  a  brief  description  very  intelligible.  Its 
more  prominent  features,  however,  are  these : — To  the 
north  of  Cutch  Gundava  is  the  extensive  territory  of 
Sewistan,    but   little    differino-   from    the    former   in   its 
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character.  It  is  to  tins  day,  however,  ahnost  unknown. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Suhman  mountains, 
between  which  and  the  Indus  stretches  due  north  for 
three  hundred  miles  the  flat  tract  of  Daman,  or  Derajat. 
These  mountains  are  supposed  to  be  the  ancestral  seat  of 
the  Affghans,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  varied  and 
vigorous  vegetation.  The  soil  of  Daman  is  of  the  indu- 
rated clay  already  described,  which  becomes  prolific 
when  subjected  to  cultivation ;  but  Derajat,  the  line  next 
the  Indus,  is  fertile  and  populous.  It  is  at  present  in  the 
clutches  of  the  Sikhs,  who  do  their  best  to  neutralize  the 
gifts  of  nature  by  tyranny  and  oppression. 

To  the  west  of  Sewistan  is  the  valley  of  Pislieen,  a 
lofty  table-land,  with  a  fertile  soil  and  moderate  climate. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  great  route  from  Sinde  by  the 
Bolan  and  Kojuck  passes,  and  the  inhabitants  employ 
themselves  in  the  carrying  trade,  as  well  as  in  agriculture 
and  the  rearing  of  horses.  Proceeding  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  from  the  Amram  mountains,  the  upper  barriers 
of  Pisheen,  we  find  an  extensive  country  overs2)read  by 
the  Toba  and  other  mountain  ranges,  in  the  midst  of 
which  lies  the  Abistada  Lake. 

The  Toba  mountains,  although  bleak  and  barren 
in  winter,  have  a  delicious  climate  in  summer;  and 
the  inhabitants,  while  bearing  an  infamous  character 
among  Europeans,  realize,  as  regards  themselves,  the 
jileasures  if  not  the  innocence  of  Arcadia.  The  plateaux 
of  their  hills  are  furnished  with  springs  in  abundance,  and 
we  are  told  the  water  is  like  running  diamonds,  the 
verdure  as  a  carpet  of  emeralds,  and  the  air  perfumed 
like  musk.  "The  shepherds  of  Toba,"  as  Conolly  was 
informed,  "  pitch  their  camps  together,  and  entertain 
each  other  for  joy  of  the  increase  which  the  new  year 
brought  to  them ;  feasting  on  lamb  and  fresh  curds,  and 
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all  the  varieties  which  their  wives  made  with  milk; 
hunting  with  hawks  and  greyhounds  during  the  day,  or, 
perhaps,  following  a  wolf  or  a  hyena  to  his  lair  and 
tying  him  there ;  while  at  night  they  would  sit  out  late 
in  social  parties,  conversing  and  telling  stories,  or  dancing 
the  attun." 

This  region  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the 
comparatively  well-known  tract  between  Candahar  and 
Ghizni,  and  Ghizni  and  Cabool.  The  great  road  from 
India  leads  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  Pisheen 
valley  to  Candahar. 

Candahar  is  a  populous  town,  situated  on  a  small  but 
fertile  and  well-watered  j^lain,  producing  grain  and  fruits 
in  abundance.  Commanding  the  southern  route  from 
the  Indus  to  the  western  countries,  it  has  fallen  a  prey  by 
turns  to  most  of  the  invaders  of  India,  and,  in  1842,  its 
fortifications  were  destroyed  by  the  British.  The  houses 
of  the  jioorer  classes  are  mud  hovels,  while  those  of  the 
wealthy  occupy  a  great  space  with  their  numerous  courts 
surrounded  by  walls.  The  walls  of  the  large  rooms  are 
adorned  with  pictures  and  mirrors;  and  the  space  between, 
instead  of  being  painted  or  papered  as  in  Europe,  is 
covered  with  what  resembles  a  frost-work  of  silver,  con- 
sisting of  talc  finely  powdered,  and  sprinkled  over  a 
varnish  of  size  while  wet.  Candahar,  being  the  head 
quarters  of  the  carrying  trade  of  western  AflTghanistan, 
is  thronged  by  foreigners  of  all  costumes  and  complexions, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  native  women  glide  like  spec- 
tres, enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  their  long  white 
veils,  and  a  piece  of  net-work  befoi-e  their  eyes,  enabling 
them  to  see.  The  population  is  variously  stated,  but  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Thornton  to  amount  to  about  fifty  thousand. 

The  valley  of  the  Turnuk  extends  from  Candahar  to 
Ghizni,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles, 
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during  which  it  gradually  contracts  from  a  width  of 
thirty  miles  to  half  a  mile.  The  lower  part  of  the  valley 
is  in  general  a  barren  waste,  but  some  portions  arc  open 
and  level,  and  well  cultivated ;  and  the  higher  districts 
especially  are  much  more  fertile  than  the  lower,  being 
watered  by  canals ;  and  are  also  more  populous,  being 
studded  with  numerous  villages,  protected  by  walls  and 
small  forts,  and  encompassed  by  fine  orchards  of  fruit 
trees,  with  many  clumps  of  willows  and  poplars,  and 
large  fields  of  corn.  The  canals  are  brought  with  great 
labour  from  the  higher  portions  of  the  river;  the 
stream  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  its  course 
being  enclosed  between  steep  banks,  and  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  surface  of  the  country  through  which 
it  flows. 

The  Turnuk  valley  is  closed  by  a  range  of  hills  whicli 
separate  it  from  the  Cabool  valley ;  and  on  an  isolated 
ridge  of  this  range  stands  the  celebrated  town  and 
fortress  of  Ghizni.  The  population,  including  the  gar- 
rison, has  been  estimated  as  high  as  ten  thousand,  but 
half  that  number  may  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth.  It 
is,  however,  an  entrepot  of  trade  between  the  Indus  and 
Cabool ;  and  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  well  studded 
with  villages,  yields  abundance  of  supplies.  The  site  of 
the  place  being  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet  above  the  sea,  the  cold  is  intense  in 
winter ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  pojDulation  has  been  more 
than  once  destroyed  by  snow-storms.  At  three  miles' 
distance  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Ghori  prince  in  the  twelfth  century, 
sparing  only  the  humble  tomb  of  Mahmood  of  Ghizni 
and  its  sandal-wood  gates. 

From  Ghizni  to  Cabool  the  distance  is  ninety  miles, 
during  which  the  route  slopes  gradually  from  the  pass  in 
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tlie  hills  above  the  former  place.  Occasionally,  however, 
it  is  blocked  up  by  rugged  eminences,  which  leave  only  a 
narrow  gorge  for  the  passage  of  the  river.  The  Cabool 
valley  is  rugged  and  barren  in  the  upper  part,  but  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  city  it  opens  into  the  rich  and 
beautiful  vale  of  Maidan,  appearing  a  continuous  range  of 
gardens  and  orchards,  intersected  by  numerous  streams 
and  enclosed  by  lofty  hills. 

The  city  of  Cabool  is  encompassed  by  hills  on  three  sides, 
that  on  the  south  being  the  closest  and  steepest,  and 
being  defended  by  walls  along  its  summit  and  sides, 
intended  to  repel  the  Ghiljics,  although  now  sufl'ered  to 
fall  into  ruins.  The  town  itself,  which  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  sixty  thousand,  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall ; 
and  on  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  east  is  the  Bala  Hissar, 
or  citadel,  with  the  king's  palace  and  gardens  on  the  slojie 
of  the  acclivity.  The  great  bazaar,  destroyed  by  the 
British  in  their  unthinking  rage,  was  the  most  remark- 
able object  in  the  city.  Travellers  are  eloquent  in 
describing  the  varied  and  bustling  picture  it  presented — 
the  heaps  of  delicious  fruit — the  masses  of  snow  for  sale 
sparkling  in  the  sun — the  shops  rising  in  terraces  one 
above  the  other — the  goods  intermingled  with  the  buyers 
and  sellers,  arranged  in  long  moving  lines ■ — the  strange 
faces  and  strange  costumes  peopling  the  scene — and  the 
confused  din  of  all  the  languages  of  the  East.  Among  the 
crowd,  the  women,  as  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Aifghan- 
istan,  were  seen  clad  in  their  shroud-like  veil,  beneath 
which  the  imagination  might  picture,  and  it  is  said  truly, 
both  beauty  of  feature  and  elegance  of  form. 

Among  the  goods  exposed  in  the  shops  were  those  of 
Great  Britain,  India,  and  above  all,  Russia.  Gold  is 
received  from  Russia  and  Turkistan,  and  silver  from 
Russia  and  China,  to  the  amount  of  about  30,000/.  in  the 
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in  the  year,  all  of  which  is  sent  to  India.  Raw  silk 
from  Turkistan,  to  the  amount  of  50,0001.,  has  for  the 
most  part  the  same  destination. 

The  transit  trade,  and  the  supply  of  the  extensive 
valley  of  Cabool,  seem  to  engross  nearly  all  the  industry 
of  the  inhabitants ;  for  their  rude  manufactures  are 
almost  confined  to  leather  and  iron,  with  some  weaving 
of  cotton  and  wool.  They  have  nearly  everything-, 
however,  at  hand  which  can  contribute  to  animal  enjoy- 
ment :  fruits  and  flowers  in  unparalleled  abundance ; 
provisions,  abundant  and  cheap,  with  the  exception  of 
grain ;  spirits,  distilled  by  the  Armenian  inhabitants 
from  grapes ;  and  tobacco,  the  produce  of  their  own 
fields.  Their  long  and  severe  winter,  however,  appears 
to  freeze  up  the  energies  of  the  people ;  who  in  the  day- 
time sit  on  the  floor,  cowering  over  a  low  table  with  a 
fire  beneath  it,  and  at  night  lie  back  and  compose  them- 
selves to  sleep,  merely  drawing  more  completely  around 
them  the  thick  cloths  with  which  the  table  is  covered. 
Their  unglazed  windows,  in  the  meantime,  admit  through 
the  shutters  and  blinds  sufficient  air  at  once  to  keep  them 
uncomfortable  and  preserve  their  lives  from  the  fumes  of 
the  charcoal  which  is  their  only  fuel. 

Cabool  is  divided  into  numerous  little  sections,  each 
with  small  gates  of  its  own,  which  ai^e  built  up  in  times 
of  tumult.  This  city  of  fortresses,  however,  has  been 
repeatedly  taken,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  from  the 
year  977  to  1839.  The  other  chief  towns  in  the  district 
are  Ghizni,  Istalif,  and  Jellalabad. 

Eastward  of  Cabool  are  the  district  of  Lughman  and 
vale  of  Jellalabad  ;  and  beyond  them  Bajour  and  the 
Eusufzye  country  ;  the  former  a  fertile  plain,  enclosed 
by  nearly  inaccessible  mountains,  covered  with  forests 
of  oak  and  cedar,  and  abounding  in  iron  ore ;  and  the 
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latter  an  almost  unknown  territory,  inhabited  l)y  triljes 
intermingling  the  Tartar  and  AfFghan  character.  To 
the  south  of  these  countries  lies  the  rich  plain  of 
Peshawar,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs, — with  its 
uncultivated  fields  and  half-tenanted  villages  bearing- 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  mildness  of  their  sway  :  and 
on  the  north  the  Affghan  territory  is  bounded  by  Chitral 
and  Kafiristan,  extending  along  the  declivity  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh. 

Westward  and  northward  of  the  grand  highway  we 
have  described  from  Candahar  to  Cabool  is  the  Hazareh 
and  Eimauk  country,  extending  from  Cabool  to  Herat. 
These  are  the  names  of  two  Tartar  tribes,  the  former 
inhabiting  the  northern,  and  the  latter  the  southern 
portion  of  the  belt  of  mountains.  Although  this  ter- 
ritory occupies  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  area  of 
Affghanistan,  the  people  suffer  themselves  without 
resistance  to  remain  tributary  to  their  surrounding- 
neighbours  ;  Cabool,  Candahar,  Herat,  Bokhara,  and 
Koondooz  grasping  at  the  portions  nearest  them.  The 
tyranny  of  these  masters,  some  of  whom,  to  the  north, 
exact  their  tribute  in  slaves,  is  seconded  by  the  severity 
of  their  long  and  dreary  winter ;  and  the  Hazarehs  are, 
in  consequence,  in  a  state  of  the  most  hopeless  poverty. 
Although  so  low  are  they  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  that 
it  is  the  custom,  of  at  least  one  of  the  tribes,  for  the 
husband  to  exercise  hospitality  by  consigning  his  wife  to 
the  embraces  of  his  guest,  a  very  agreeable  jDicture 
is  given  by  Wood,  both  of  their  social  manners  and 
personal  appearance.  The  Hazarehs  are  Mahomedans  of 
the  Shia  sect, — the  Eimauks,  Soonis ;  and  both  speak  the 
Persian  language. 

On  the  west  of  the  Hazareh  country,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Persia,  are  the  valley   and    city  of  Herat. 
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The  city,  which  contains  a  population  that  has  been 
variously  stated  at  from  forty  to  one  hundred  thousand, 
is  enclosed  by  a  mound  of  earth  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a  wall  strengthened  by  bastions. 
On  the  exterior  slope  of  the  mound  of  earth  (which  is 
one  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  bottom)  there  are  two  deep 
trenches,  and  surrounding  which  is  a  wet  ditch  thirty 
feet  wide.  From  the  extent  of  the  fortifications,  it  has 
been  calculated  that  it  would  take  a  garrison  of  twenty 
thousand  men  to  defend,  and  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men  to  invest  it ;  and  even  after  the  fall  of  the  town  the 
citadel  would  be  susceptible  of  defence  for  a  considerable 
time,  being  flanked  by  lofty  towers,  and  surrounded  by 
a  wet  ditch  thirty-six  feet  wide,  crossed  only  by  a  slight 
bridge.  From  a  small  covered  square  in  the  middle  of 
the  city  four  ranges  of  bazaars  diverge  at  equal  distances, 
dividing  the  place  into  quarters.  Not  an  inch  of  ground 
is  lost ;  the  houses  are  closely  packed  together ;  and 
some  of  the  small  streets,  branching  from  the  main  ones, 
are  built  over  so  as  to  resemble  tunnels.  The  result 
is  darkness  and  almost  inconceivable  filth;  but  every- 
thing here  is  sacrificed  to  the  compactness  requisite  for 
military  defence.  In  Europe,  the  towns  of  the  middle 
ages  when  surrounded  by  walls  grew  upwards  since  they 
could  not  extend  laterally,  story  upon  story  bein  piled 
upon  the  houses ;  but  in  Asia  the  increase  of  population 
in  such  circumstances  is  usually  provided  for  by  en- 
croachments on  the  space  already  occupied,  till  the 
inhabitants  might  seem  to  burrow  in  their  own  abomi- 
nations. 

The  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  testify  that  Herat  was 

formerly   of    much    greater   magnitude,   and   they   also 

indicate  its  misfortune  in  being  the  outpost  of  Afighanis- 

tan  on  the  side  of  Persia.     War  and  misrule  have  had 
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their  effect  upon  this  city,  which  in  the  time  of  Baber  was 
reckoned  the  finest  in  the  eastern  world  :  but  still  its 
situation  in  a  yalley  luxuriant  in  corn  and  wine,  and  on 
the  liighway  from  India  to  the  west,  will  always  render  it 
a  place  of  interest  and  importance.  "  The  space  between 
the  hills,"  says  a  traveller,  "  is  one  beautiful  extent  of 
little  fortified  villages,  gardens,  vineyards,  and  corn- 
fields ;  and  this  rural  scene  is  heightened  by  many  small 
streams  of  shining  water."  In  time  of  peace  it  is  the 
most  bustling  emporium  of  Central  Asia ;  receiving  for 
transit,  besides  its  own  sumptuous  carpets,  the  shawls, 
indigo,  sugar,  spices,  hides,  muslins,  chintzes,  and  bro- 
cades of  the  east ;  and  the  tea,  porcelain,  glass,  silk, 
hardware,  woollen  cloths,  and  bullion  of  Persia,  Turkey, 
and  Russia.  The  Persian  inhabitants  are,  as  usual, 
Shias ;  the  Affghans,  Beloochees,  and  Tartars,  Soonis  ; 
and  besides  these  are  Hindoos,  the  merchants  and 
bankers  of  the  place  ;  and  a  small  number  of  Jews. 

North  of  Herat  is  a  narrow  district,  inhabited  by 
the  Toorkish  tribe  of  Jumshedees,  and  then  the  kingdom 
of  Khaurism,  the  cajjital  of  which  is  Khiva,  extending 
from  south  to  north  eight  hundred  miles.  This  is 
separated  by  a  considerable  belt  of  steppe  from  the 
Russian  province  of  Orenburg ;  and  Bokhara,  lying  more 
to  the  east  than  Khaurism,  is  entirely  severed  by  the 
latter  country  from  Russia.  Khiva  is  six  hundred  miles 
north-north-west  of  Herat,  nearly  the  whole  of  which,  as 
Abbott  informs  us,  is  a  barren  steppe  where  even  a  tent 
is  rarely  discovered. 

The  high  road  from  Herat  to  Candahar  runs  south 
for  about  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  through  an  un- 
important country,  and  then  turns  off  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  Giriskh  and  Candahar.  Giriskh  is  on  the 
Helmund,    which,    skirting   the    great    desert    separat- 
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ine"  Affo-hanistan  from  Beloochistan,  traverses  the  low 
swampy  territory  of  Seistan — a  clebateable  land  between 
the  Persians  and  Affghans — and  falls  into  the  lake  of 
Hamoon. 

Affghanistan  may  be  described,  generally,  as  an  Asiatic 
Switzerland,  the  physical  properties  of  which  are  exagge- 
rated into  the  extravagance  of  the  east;  while  Beloochistan, 
less  stupendous  in  its  forms,  may  be  likened  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  Tyrolese  continuation  of  the  Alpine  line. 
The  mineral  productions  of  the  former  already  ascertained 
are  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  antimony,  zinc,  lead,  and  coal. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom  tliere  are  some  noble  fruit- 
trees,  of  which  a  magnificent  species  of  pine  inhabits 
an  elevation  extending  to  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  There  are  two  harvests  in  the  year ; 
one  of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas,  &c. ;  the  other  of  rice, 
jowarree,  maize,  and  other  grains.  Cotton,  sugar, 
safilower,  madder,  and  tobacco  are  productions  of  the 
lower  lands ;  and  though  esculent  vegetables  are 
inferior,  fruits  of  almost  all  kinds  are  more  plentiful  and 
excellent  than  in  perhaps  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  domesticated  animals  are  camels,  sheep, 
and  goats ;  the  two  first  yielding  valuable  fleeces,  which 
are  manufactured  by  the  people  into  fabrics  of  various 
kinds.  About  500,000/.  worth  of  British  and  Indian 
goods  are  imported  in  the  year,  and  these  are  paid  for 
chiefly  in  madder  and  other  dye-stuffs,  drugs,  fruits, 
silk,  tobacco,  wool,  sulphur,  alum,  zinc,  lead,  horses' 
and  camels. 

The  leading  divisions  of  the  peojile  are  Affghans, 
whose  language  is  Pushtee  ;  Tanjiks,  or  those  who  have 
Persian  as  their  vernacular  tongue;  Hindoos,  or  their 
descendants ;  and  Hazarehs  and  Eimauks,  of  Tartar 
ancestry.     But,  besides  these,  there  is  such  a  variety  of 
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races  in  smaller  numbers,  that  at  least  eleven  dialects 
are  spoken  vernacularly  in  Affghanistan.  The  AfFghans 
appear  to  be  a  distinct  race — not  only  from  their 
speaking  a  peculiar  language,  but  from  their  manners 
and  institutions  being  entirely  different  from  those  of 
the  neighbouring  nations.  They  form  a  political  con- 
federacy ;  and  such  was  in  some  degree  the  nature  of 
their  government  even  when  they  apparently  submitted 
to  Ahmed  Shah,  the  successor  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  ruled 
from  the  Oxus  to  the  sea.  Their  national  institutions 
were  of  a  kind  which  could  resist  the  influence  even  of 
an  absolute  monarchy.  Divided  into  tribes,  and  these 
again  into  clans,  the  system  of  internal  government  was 
partly  elective  and  partly  patriarchal ;  with  minor 
peculiarities  keeping  each  chieftainship  separate  and 
distinct  without  destroying  the  general  uniformity  of  the 
whole.  A  nation  like  this,  so  long  as  it  remained  in 
a  state  of  semi-civilization,  could  only  be  united  in  war  ; 
and  those  rulers,  therefore,  were  the  most  fortunate  who, 
without  tampering  with  their  domestic  institutions,  led 
the  Aftghans  to  foreign  conquest.  The  successor  of 
Ahmed  Shah,  however,  wanted  energy ;  and  after  him 
the  elevation  of  one  of  his  younger  sons,  by  means  of 
intrigue,  to  the  throne,  was  the  signal  for  general  insur- 
rection. The  eldest  son,  assisted  by  Futteh  Khan,  the 
chief  of  the  great  Barukzye  tribe,  became  sovereign  of 
Herat ;  but  proving  cruelly  ungrateful,  a  feud  arose 
between  the  two  tribes,  which  resulted  in  Dost  Mahomed, 
and  the  other  brothers  of  Futteh  Khan  (who  was  blinded 
by  his  quondam  protege),  seating  themselves  in  three 
little  separate  thrones.  We  have  already  recorded  the 
fortunes  of  Shah  Soojah,  the  representative  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  other,  or  Suddozye  tribe;  and  it  will 
now  suffice  to  say,  that  the  Doorannee  empire  of  Ahmed 
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Shall,  which  ever  since  his  death  had  continued  to 
crumble,  fell  entirely  to  pieces  in  the  struggle ;  and  that 
its  poor  remains  are  now  governed  by  Dost  Mahomed 
and  his  family  in  Cabool  and  Candahar, — while  in  Herat 
the  throne  is  still  filled  by  the  elder,  or  legitimate  branch 
of  the  deposed  dynasty  of  the  Suddozye  kings  of 
Affghanistan. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Affghan  character 
is  its  wild  spirit  of  independence.  "  We  are  content 
with  discord,"  said  an  old  man,  in  reply  to  the  appeals 
of  Mr.  Elphinstone, — "  we  are  content  with  bloodshed, — 
but  we  will  never  be  content  with  a  master."  They 
are  reported  to  be  sober,  social,  steady,  and  cheerful ; 
fond  of  tales  of  love  and  war,  and  devoted  to  the  chase. 
Elphinstone  sums  up  their  character  in  these  words : — 
"  Their  vices  are  revenge,  envy,  avarice,  rapacity,  ob- 
stinacy ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  fond  of  liberty, 
faithful  to  their  friends,  kind  to  their  dependants, 
hospitable,  brave,  hardy,  frugal,  laborious,  and  prudent ; 
and  they  are  less  disposed  than  the  nations  in  their 
neighbourhood  to  falsehood,  intrigue,  and  deceit."  In 
person  they  are  robust,  lean,  bony,  and  muscular,  with 
high  noses  and  cheekbones,  and  long  faces  ;  they  are 
lower  in  stature,  taking  them  generally,  than  the  English, 
but  of  great  strength.  The  women  are  large,  fair, 
and  handsome,  and  their  lords  do  fitting  homage  to  their 
charms.  "I  am  not  sure,"  says  the  same  writer,  "that 
there  is  any  people  in  the  east,  except  the  Affg-hans, 
in  whom  I  have  seen  any  trace  of  the  sentiment  of  love 
according  to  our  ideas  of  the  passion." 
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CHAPTER   II. 


CA.SHMERE    AND    THIBET. 


The  most  eastern  portion  of  AfFglianistan,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  Eusufzye  country  ;  and  the  tribes  which 
inhabit  it  are  also  found  among  the  neighbouring 
mountains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  where  their 
wild  habitat  resembles  the  bed  of  an  exhausted  torrent. 
They  are  nominally  under  the  rule  of  the  Sikhs,  who 
have  overrun  the  whole  territory  to  the  north  of  the 
Punjaub,  and  even  climbed  into  the  celebrated  and 
secluded  vale  eastward  of  the  Eusufzyes,  Cashmere. 

Cashmere,  ever  since  its  discovery — for  it  is  inseparably 
associated  with  ideas  of  romantic  mystery,  and  takes  its 
place  in  the  imagination  Avith  those  far  and  solitary  isles 
that  were  for  ages  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  unknown 
seas — has  been  the  dream  and  the  spoil  of  warriors. 
The  AfFghan,  the  Mogul,  the  Sikh,  have  by  turns 
burst  into  its  solitude,  to  revel  with  ruffian  violence  in 
its  charms,  and  lose  on  its  betraying  smiles  and  vengeful 
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caresses,  their  pride,  their  courage,  and  their  strength. 
It  must  have  been  an  adventurous  foot  that  first 
stumbled  upon  this  enchanted  vale,  enclosed  from  the 
outer  world  by  a  barrier  of  mountains,  thirteen  or  four- 
teen thousand  feet  in  height,  and  some  considerably 
more ;  their  summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
even  their  practicable  passes  presenting  faces  of  smooth 
perpendicular  cliffs,  a  thousand  feet  high.  And  when 
the  loftiest  ridge  was  gained  the  mystery  only  became 
more  dreadful,  for  no  human  being  could  have  imagined 
that  there  lay,  embosomed  in  the  vast  and  terrible  abyss 
beneath,  a  region  of  such  supernatural  loveliness  as  to 
bring  the  traveller  Bernier  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
actually  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  "  From  these 
summits,"  says  Hugel,  "  one  can  seldom  see  anything  of 
the  valley,  as  it  is  concealed  under  the  perpendicular 
brow  which  fii'st  rises  from  the  plain.  Wherever  the 
view  is  directed,  little  can  be  seen  but  endless  snow.  I 
know  scarcely  any  prospect  more  gloomy;  no  tree,  no 
bird,  no  living  creature  can  be  beheld.  Everywhere 
there  reigns  a  terrific  silence,  and  the  name  of  Raan, 
'  the  waste,'  which  the  natives  have  given  it,  is  admirably 
just." 

But  as  the  traveller  descends  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
animal  life  break  gradually  upon  the  stillness  of  the  air. 
A  huge  cloud-like  vulture  perhaps  rises  heavily  from  some 
mountain-peak,  reminding  him  of  the  roc  of  Arabian  ro- 
mance; and  by-and-by  the  black  variety  of  Hindostan,  or  a 
deep  brown  eagle,  or  the  bearded  vulture  of  the  Hima- 
laya, sails  majestically  past,  shrieking  as  he  flies.  A  brown 
bear,  of  the  length  of  a  tall  man,  looks  down  upon  him 
from  the  steep,  but  turns  quietly  away  if  unmolested  ; 
or  the  smaller,  but  fiercer  black  species  leaps  upon  his 
path  as  if  to  dispute  with   him   the  pass.     Presently  a 
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gay-coloured  leopard  is  seen  glancing  througli  the  trees; 
or  a  herd  of  large  stags,  startled  by  his  footsteps  from 
their  sequestered  valley,  bound  wildly  through  its  gorges; 
or  the  gazelle,  the  ibex,  and  the  musk-deer,  alarmed 
perhaps  by  the  cry  of  the  felon  jackal,  fly  upwards  or 
downwards,  as  their  habits  lead  them ;  while  the  wild 
goat  climbs  out  of  sight  more  slowly,  encumbered  as  he 
is  by  a  pair  of  horns  four  feet  long,  and  of  a  weight 
which  a  man  can  with  difficulty  carry  on  his  shoulders. 

Nor  is  the  vegetable  kingdom  found  less  interesting. 
Birch  and  alder  trees  meet  so  closely  the  limits  of 
perpetual  congelation  that  their  branches  are  weighed 
towards  the  side  of  the  steep  with  snow.  At  twelve 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  Himalaya 
cedar  begins,  attaining  at  a  lower  altitude  a  circum- 
ference of  more  than  thirty  feet,  and  gilding  the  whole 
forest  with  its  rich  yellow  garlands,  which  in  turn, 
scattering  their  dust  upon  the  ground,  carpets  it  with 
gold.  Numerous  other  pines  present  themselves  in 
turns,  together  with  the  wild  chestnut  tree  far  exceeding 
these  in  height,  and  the  poplar  and  lime  rising  likewise 
to  a  gigantic  size. 

Numerous  gorges  are  now  seen  opening  from  the 
mountains  above  into  the  abyss,  and  projecting  long- 
smoothly  swelling  undulations  of  land  between;  and 
here  and  there  water-courses,  from  the  rill  to  the  tor- 
rent, glitter  through  the  trees,  and  break  drowsily  the 
stillness  of  the  air.  But  the  mystery  is  still  unsolved  ; 
the  valley,  for  aught  the  traveller  can  discover,  may  be 
either  the  crater  of  some  vast  volcano,  or  the  bed  of  some 
dark  and  silent  sea ;  for  it  is  now  the  season  when  the 
enchanters,  described  by  Marco  Polo  as  inhabiting  it, 
hide  the  face  of  nature  by  their  sorceries.  The  sun  shines 
intensely  bright  in   the  heavens,  and   the  snuwy  mouii- 
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tains  return  the  blaze  as  if  from  polished  silver;  the 
edges  of  the  rocks,  and  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees,  are 
sharp  and  crisp  in  the  clear  atmosphere ;  but  an  im- 
penetrable haze  overspreads  the  gulf  into  which  the 
traveller  is  descending. 

At  this  moment  some  rain  falls — or  some  snow,  melted 
and  evaporated,  perhaps,  before  it  gains  the  ground — 
and  the  sj^ell  is  broken.  The  haze  is  not  torn  and 
scattered  by  the  wind,  but  suddenly  disapjoears,  as  if  by 
the  magic  to  which  its  origin  is  ascribed  by  the  Venetian 
traveller,  and  discloses  a  rich  plain  at  the  bottom,  of  an 
emerald  green,  variegated  by  lakes,  and  threaded  by  a 
hundred  streams,  into  which  the  mountains,  or  the  hills 
supporting  their  bases,  sweep  undulatingly  down,  covered 
with  rich  groves  or  verdant  pasture,  and  conferring 
a  romantic  grace  upon  a  scene  which  would  otherwise 
be  only  beautiful. 

But  this  j)icture,  it  will  be  observed,  can  only  give  an 
idea,  faint  though  it  be,  of  a  scene  in  small  enough 
compass  to  be  taken  in  by  a  single  sweep  of  the  human 
vision.  The  mere  plain  of  Cashmere,  however,  is  se- 
venty-five miles  in  length,  by  forty  in  breadth ;  and  this 
forms  but  the  bottom  of  a  stupendous  basin,  of  which  the 
top — or  the  culminating  ridge  of  the  mountains  which 
surround  it — is  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and 
seventy  miles  broad :  the  whole  having  a  superficial 
area  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  square  miles. 
This  basm,  according  to  the  most  minute,  and  therefore 
perhaps  the  most  accurate,  of  its  observers,  forms  a 
regular  oval  of  snowy  summits  ;  although,  for  about  a 
fifth  part  of  the  circumference,  its  higher  edge  is  inter- 
rupted and  continued  by  a  lower  range.  Some  writers 
suppose  the  valley  to  have  been  originally  formed  by  the 
falling  in  of  an  exhausted  volcanic  region  ;  while  others 
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recognise  in  its  conformation  the  truth  of  a  popular 
tradition,  that  it  Avas  once  the  bed  of  a  lake.  Both 
hypotheses  may  be  true,  though  referring,  of  course,  to 
different  eras  of  the  globe ;  but  this  at  least  is  certain, 
that  the  frequent  earthquakes  experienced  in  our  own 
day,  and  described  by  Abul  Fazel  two  centuries  ago, 
attest  the  continued  agency  of  volcanic  fire. 

The  lolain  being  almost  perfectly  level,  is  completely 
irrigated  by  the  windings  of  the  Jailum,  one  of  the 
Punjaub  rivers  forming  ultimately  an  important  part  of 
the  Indus  ;  but  connected  with  this  stream  are  three 
lakes,  one  of  which  is  nearly  twenty  miles  long,  by 
about  half  that  breadth.  Besides  these  waters  there 
are  the  numerous  streams  that  feed  the  Jailum  descending 
from  the  snowy  mountains,  and  various  small  and  beau- 
tiful tarns  dotting  here  and  there  the  emerald  green  of 
the  plain  with  silver.  The  general  character  of  these 
waters  is  profound  repose — for  rarely  a  breath  of  wind 
disturbs  the  slumber  of  Cashmere.  The  extensive  sur- 
face even  of  the  Walur  lake,  a  traveller  tells  us,  "  is 
at  no  time  rippled  by  a  wave  ;  and  a  boat  passing  over 
its  mirror-like  surface  leaves  a  trace  extending  for  miles, 
until  lost  on  the  distant  bank."  It  does  happen,  not- 
withstanding, that  an  exception  occurs  to  this  calm  of 
nature.  An  instantaneous  blast  descends  from  the 
mountains,  and  lashes  lake,  river,  or  tarn — whichever  it 
strikes — into  a  sheet  of  foam  as  white  as  the  crests  of 
the  Panjal ;  and  then,  dying  as  suddenly  as  it  was  born, 
leaves  everything  as  calm,  and  silent,  and  slumbrous,  as 
before. 

But  although  the  atmosphere  is  in  general  still,  Cash- 
mere is  by  no  means  the  sleepy  paradise  of  the  merely 
voluptuous.  Its  greatest  charm  consists  in  its  variety. 
On  the  nortliern  side  of  the  basin,  the  mountains  fling 
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themselves  into  the  vale  in  terrific  precipices,  down  which 
the  torrents  from  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  rush 
headlong,  or  plunge  over  the  steep  in  waterfalls  ;  while 
on  the  southern  side  the  ridges  gradually  descend, 
crowned  with  their  gorgeous  trees,  and  with  green  table- 
lands between,  as  smooth  and  level  as  an  artificial  lawn, 
and  carpeted  with  grass  of  astonishing  richness  and 
verdure.  In  addition  to  the  animals  we  have  mentioned 
as  inhabiting  the  higher  lands,  the  flying  squirrel  is  here 
seen  darting  from  branch  to  branch ;  the  aristocratic 
heron,  whose  feathers  distinguish  the  turbans  of  the  Sikh 
chiefs,  is  kept  in  colonies ;  the  gigantic  crane  stalks 
along  the  banks  of  the  Jailum  ;  the  notes  of  the  bulbul, 
here  the  friend  and  fearless  associate  of  man,  are  heard 
ringing  through  the  groves,  rivalled,  and  perhaps  outdone, 
by  the  song  of  a  beautiful  kind  of  thrush.  A  thousand 
other  small  birds  people  the  woods ;  but  the  purple 
butterfly  of  Cashmere,  "  the  insect  queen  of  eastern 
spring,"  appears  to  be  only  a  figment  of  the  imagination. 
The  lowlands  are  also  adorned  by  trees,  some  in- 
digenous, that  are  not  found  on  the  mountains.  Of 
these  the  chunar  is  the  most  common,  a  grove  of  them 
intermingled  with  poplars  having  been  planted  by  the 
Mogul  emperors  in  every  village.  Roses  and  other  flowers 
are  reared  in  endless  profusion,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
annuals  spring  wild  from  the  sod.  Most  of  the  fruits 
known  in  Europe  attain  to  perfection,  except  the  orange, 
lemon,  fig,  and  olive.  Of  the  water-nut  that  grows  in 
the  Walur  lake,  sixty  thousand  tons  are  raised  every  year. 
They  are  eaten  raw,  and  dressed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
form  from  choice  the  food  of  twenty  thousand  healthy 
persons,  who  sicken  on  any  coarser  fare.  Cucumbers  and 
melons  are  cultivated  on  floating  islands  on  the  lakes,  and 
great  numbers  live  entirely  on  them  during  the  season, 
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The  beans  of  the  water-lily  are  also  eaten  in  great  quan- 
tities ;  but  rice  is  the  general  food  of  the  jjeople. 

Saffron  is  produced  from  the  crocus  in  such  quantities 
as  to  supply  nearly  the  whole  of  Hindostan :  but  the 
Heece  of  the  goat  and  sheep,  both  of  home  and  foreign 
produce,  and  even  of  the  yak  and  dog  of  Thibet,  afford 
the  most  celebrated  article  of  Cashmerean  traffic.  It  is 
only  the  soft  down  under  the  hair  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  shawls,  a  pair  of  which  of  the  finer  kind, 
according  to  Hugel,  amounts  at  prime  cost  to  200Z.,  viz., 
80/.  for  the  labour  of  twenty-four  artisans  for  twelve 
months;  30Z.  for  materials  and  dyeing;  101.  for  duty;  and 
20/.  for  the  charges  of  the  establishment.  Gun  and 
pistol  barrels,  of  extreme  beauty  and  great  value,  are 
also  manufactured  here ;  leather  of  excellent  quality 
prepared  for  saddlery  ;  and  paper  finer  than  any  in 
India  made  of  the  filaments  of  the  wild  hemp-plant. 
The  attar  of  roses,  composed  of  the  oil  which  floats  on  the 
doubly  distilled  water,  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  but  never 
finds  its  way  into  Europe.  Six  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  the  flowers  are  required  to  produce  a  single  ounce. 
These  and  other  exports  to  Ladakh,  Affghanistan,  the 
Punjaub  and  other  parts  of  India,  are  estimated  at 
400,000/.,  while  the  imports  are  set  down  at  only 
50,000/. 

The  natives  of  this  celebrated  region  are  the  finest 
specimens  extant  of  the  Indian  race  to  which  they 
belong.  The  men  are  tall  and  symmetrically  formed,  and, 
in  consequence  perhaps  of  their  symmetry,  immensely 
strong.  The  women  are  voluptuously  full  in  the  figure, 
but  exquisitely  proportioned ;  in  complexion  they  are 
delicate  brunettes,  but  with  cheeks  blooming  like  their 
own  roses;  their  teeth  are  remarkably  fine,  and  their  eyes 
are  large,  clear,  and  dazzlingly  bright.     Both  sexes  are 
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ingenious,  lively,  and  good  humoured,  fond  of  amusement 
and  devoted  to  pleasure ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  said  to  be  insensible  to  manly  honour  or  womanly 
virtue.  In  summer,  the  females  bathe  twice  a  day  in  the 
nearest  water,  on  which  occasions  they  merely  wreathe 
their  light  loose  dress  round  their  heads  in  the  form  of 
a  turban,  and  go  in  naked,  if  it  should  be  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd  of  spectators.  One  is  sorry  to  believe  that  a 
moral  taint  contaminates  the  physically  beautiful ;  and 
it  gives  us  pleasure  to  remember  that  the  men  were  once 
bold  and  warlike,  till  their  spirits  were  broken  by  foreign 
tyranny,  and  they  gradually  acquired  the  vices  of  slaves. 
As  for  the  women,  their  beauty  has  not  been  their  own 
since  it  first  attracted  the  ruffian  lust  of  the  conquerors 
of  their  country  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  taste  referred  to, 
it  is  wonderful  how  ductile  are  the  laws  even  of  female 
delicacy.  We  have  ourselves  seen  the  same  exhibition 
made  by  the  Russian  women,  not  merely  in  the  neigh- 
bouring ponds  and  lakes,  but  within  the  precincts  of  the 
crowded  city  of  Moscow. 

In  1586,  Cashmere  was  conquered  and  annexed  to  his 
dominions  by  the  emperor  Akbar  ;  and  its  pleasures,  it 
may  be  supposed,  contributed  not  a  little  to  enervate  the 
Moguls,  and  render  them  incapable  of  retaining  the 
throne  of  the  east.  Ahmed  Shah  followed  in  1752;  and 
it  was  wrested  from  the  AfFghans  by  the  Sikhs  in  1819. 
The  last  -  mentioned  conquerors  found  a  population  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  ;  but  since  then  an  earthquake 
swallowed  up  twelve  hundred  persons — a  pestilence  fol- 
lowed, which  carried  off  one  hundred  thousand  more ; 
and  a  famine  last,  so  late  as  1833,  which  reduced  the 
total  number  to  two  hundred  thousand. 

The  Cashmerians  are  Mahomedans,  chiefly  of  the 
Sooni  sect,  with  about  twenty-five  thousand   Hindoos  of 
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the  Bramin  caste,  and  two  thousand  Sikhs.  The  prin- 
cipal language  of  the  country  is  a  dialect  of  Sanscrit. 
The  fate  of  Cashmere  is  melancholy.  In  1809  its 
capital  was  reckoned  the  most  flourishing  city  in  the 
AfFghan  empire — it  is  now  a  place  of  ruins,  retaining 
hardly  a  fourth  part  of  its  population.  The  Avhole  valley, 
indeed,  is  covered  with  memorials,  but  of  an  earlier  date, 
when  it  aj^pears  to  have  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
shapeless  but  magnificent  idolatry  of  the  Hindoos.  To- 
day the  people  are  as  superstitious  as  ever,  but  without 
any  feeling  of  religion  ;  and  they  see  only  elves  and 
fairies  dancing  round  the  relics  of  the  past. 

Eastward  of  Cashmere,  following  the  line  of  the  Hima- 
laya on  the  frontiers  of  India,  a  vast  country  stretches  to 
the  frontiers  of  China.  Seated  on  the  loftiest  mountains  in 
the  world,  surrounded  by  ice  and  snow,  and  ofiering  none 
of  tlie  ordinary  temptations  to  curiosity,  Thibet  is  at  this 
day  almost  a  terra  incognita.  It  is  separated  from  Hin- 
dostan  by  the  independent  states  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  on  the  other  side  is  lost  in  the  wilds 
of  Mongolia, — the  original  seat  of  the  Huns,  Turks,  and 
Moguls,  the  conquerors  of  Asia  and  Europe  and  the 
overthrowers  of  the  Roman  Empire,  who  have  so  often 
emerged  from  their  wildernesses  to  revolutionize  the  world, 
and  then  as  suddenly  returned,  and  been  as  completely 
forgotten  as  if  they  had  been  swallowed  uji  in  the  Desert 
of  Kobi. 

But  although  the  stupendous  table-land  of  Thibet  is 
set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  habitable  earth,  it  is  a  holy 
place  to  the  wilder  tribes  of  Asia,  who  have  received  from 
it  their  religion  and  its  consecrated  language.  It  is  the 
country  of  the  great  Llama,  that  extraordinary  incarnation 
which  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  souls  of  men 
and  the  Deitv. 
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This  country  is  usually  divided  into  Little  Thibet  or  Bul- 
listan,  Middle  Thibet  or  Ladakh,  and  Great  Thibet  or 
Southern  Tartary.  The  first  is  sejDarated  on  the  north  from 
Chinese  Tartary  by  a  range  of  "  icy  mountains,"  and  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  Ladakh  ; 
while  Ladakh,  following  the  southerly  and  easterly  line  of 
the  Himalaya,  meets  Great  Thibet  about  the  point  where 
the  Nepaul  dominions  begin  on  the  Indian  side  of  the 
mountains.  This  vast  region  is  inhabited  by  the  same 
Thibetan  race,  but  in  some  degree  modified  both  in 
moral  and  physical  respects  by  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances. The  inhabitants  of  Little  Thibet  show  an  inter- 
mixture of  Persian  and  Hindoo  with  their  Tartar  blood, 
and  are  Mahomedans  of  the  Shia  sect ;  those  of  Ladakh 
have  benefited  in  personal  appearance  by  their  marriage 
with  the  women  of  Cashmere,  and  are  Buddhists  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  Great  Thibetans,  whose  Grand  Lama  is  an 
object  of  reverence  to  the  whole  Buddhist  world,  bear 
some  token  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  All, 
however,  retain  certain  ineffaceable  characteristics  im- 
pressed by  their  geographical  position,  seated,  as  they  are, 
on  a  rugged  and  almost  barren  table-land,  shut  in  from 
general  intermixture  with  other  nations  by  mountain 
barriers,  sometimes,  as  is  the  case  in  Ladakh,  attaining 
the  enormous  elevation  of  thirty  thousand  feet. 

The  Thibetan  year  has  three  months  of  hot  weather, 
when  the  mountains  seem  to  rend  with  thunder ;  three  of 
rain,  when  the  lakes  swell  and  the  torrents  rush  and 
everywhere  is  heard  the  roar  and  tumbling  of  waters ; 
and  six  of  cold,  when  the  inhabitants  crowd  together  in 
the  sheltered  valleys  and  in  caves  among  the  rocks,  and 
when  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  great  that  the 
plants  may  be  rubbed  to  dust  between  the  fingers.  Not- 
withstanding the  high  latitude  of  this  country,  rice  will 
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not  grow  in  such  a  climate,  and  the  quantity  of  wheat 
is  too  scanty  for  it  to  serve  as  a  common  article  of  food. 
Barley  and  coarse  peas  afford  the  heaviest  crops,  and 
turnips  and  radishes  the  only  esculent  vegetables,  and  to 
rear  these  productions  the  low  lands  are  purposely  flooded 
on  the  approach  of  winter  that  the  ice  may  prevent  the 
scanty  soil  from  being  swept  away  by  the  Avind. 

There  is  a  stunted  herbage,  however,  found  even  in  the 
wildest  districts,  which  sup23orts  astonishing  multitudes  of 
birds  and  beasts,  and  more  especially  large  droves  of  the 
yak,  which,  having  the  size  and  strength  of  an  English 
bull,  is  advantageously  converted  into  a  beast  of  burthen. 
From  its  long  bushy  hair  are  manufactured  ropes  and 
tents,  and  the  female  gives  abundance  of  milk.  Its 
favourite  haunts  are  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  between 
Thibet  and  Bootan,  and  there  great  herds  of  them  are 
tended  by  tribes  of  wandering  Tartars,  who  lead  them,  as 
the  season  varies,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  mountains.  Loaded  with  the  hair,  the  tails  (which 
are  the  chowries,  or  fans,  of  India)  and  the  butter  pre- 
served in  skins  or  bladders,  of  its  species,  the  yak  is 
driven  to  distant  markets  with  its  own  produce,  which  is 
an  article  of  merchandise  throughout  the  whole  Tartarian 
region.  The  sheep  is  as  useful  to  his  masters  as  the  yak. 
His  flesh  is  the  chief  animal  food  of  the  country,  and  is 
reckoned  by  Turner  the  finest  mutton  in  the  world  ;  and 
he  carries  to  market  not  only  his  own  skin  which,  with 
the  wool  on,  is  used  for  a  winter  garment,  or  the  fleece 
manufactured  into  blankets,  but  likewise  heavy  loads  of 
salt  and  grain.  The  musk-deer  is  another  production  of 
Thibet,  which  delights  in  intense  cold,  and  haunts  the 
line  of  perpetual  congelation. 

The  mineral  productions  are  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
iron,  rock-salt,  and  borax.  Gold  is  usually  found  in  dust 
in  the  beds  of  rivers ;  but  metals  that  can  only  be  produced 
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by  the  action  of  fire  are  of  little  use,  unless  transportable 
in  the  ore,  in  a  country  where  the  chief  fuel  is  cow-dung. 
Little  Thibet  and  Middle  Thibet  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sikhs ;  but  the  Chinese  have  a  much  firmer 
hold  of  Great  Thibet.  The  colonial  system  of  the  latter 
peojDle,  which  we  shall  have  to  examine  in  another  place, 
is  highly  curious,  being  directly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  west.  Instead  of  getting  every- 
thing out  of  their  dependants  they  can,  and  giving  as 
little  as  possible  in  return,  they  seek  to  bind  them  by 
benefits  not  politically  conferred  on  them  as  a  people,  to 
which  they  would  be  insensible,  but  bestowed  on  the  indi- 
viduals to  whom  they  are  subject.  The  nobles,  as  part 
of  the  imperial  regime,  are  paid  a  small  salary,  and  the 
lamas  and  priests  are  supported  by  the  government.  The 
payment  of  tribute,  exacted  as  a  token  of  dependence,  is 
merely  an  interchange  of  presents,  always  so  much  in 
favour  of  the  payer  as  to  make  the  transaction  worth  his 
while  ;  and,  finally,  the  daughters  of  the  imperial  blood 
are  married  to  the  greater  chiefs  with  a  dowry  befitting 
their  rank.  This  does  not  specially  apply  to  Thibet,  but 
is  the  general  system ;  and  it  indicates  the  timid,  or  it 
may  be  the  philosophical  policy  which  values  peace  above 
dignity  and  aggrandizement,  and  estimates  foreign  domi- 
nion only  as  a  means  of  jireserving  the  integrity  of  the 
empire  at  home.  The  grand  aim  of  the  modern  Chinese, 
and  the  acclimatized  Tartars,  is  to  build  up  a  moral  wall 
against  the  descendants  of  those  Scythian  savages  whose 
inundations  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  overturned  every 
throne  between  the  sea  of  China  and  the  confines  of  Egypt 
and  Germany;  and  Thibet  is  not  merely  important  as  form- 
ing the  mountain  barrier  of  Mongolia,  but  as  exercising  a 
magical  influence  over  the  ima2:inations  of  the  whole 
Tartar  race. 
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The  history  of  Buddhism  is  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity ;  but  without  adventuring  into  the  question  of  its 
antiquity,  we  may  assume  that  one  incarnation  or  other 
was  compelled  by  the  success  of  the  Brahmins  to  fly 
from  Hindostan,  and  take  refuge  on  the  table-land  of 
Thibet,  about  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
To  follow  tlie  fugitives  into  such  a  country  would  have 
been  equally  arduous  and  useless  ;  and  here,  therefore, 
the  sect  took  permanent  root,  and  to  this  high  place  of 
the  superstition  the  eyes  of  the  votaries,  dispersed 
throughout  all  the  countries  of  the  farther  east,  were 
turned  in  adoration  or  awe.  At  a  later  period,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conjecture,  the  heresy  of  a  Christian 
patriarch  of  Constantinoi^le  may  have  strengthened  the 
hands  of  Buddha,  and  perhaps  injured  the  purity  of  his 
worship.  The  Nestorians,  flying  from  the  persecution  of 
Rome,  became  the  predominant  power  in  Persia,  and  their 
doctrine  was  thence  gradually  diffused  into  the  farthest 
regions  of  the  east,  and  throughout  the  wilds  of  Tartary. 
It  was  hardly  different,  to  the  perceptions  of  the  rude 
and  unlettered  nations  to  whom  it  was  preached,  from 
that  of  the  Indian  Messiah,  which  contained  most  of  the 
moral  truths  of  the  Gosjiel,  and  nothing  at  variance  with 
its  spirit.  But  in  other  respects  it  was  better  adapted  to 
impress  the  imagination ;  for  by  this  time  the  religion 
disseminated  by  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  had  assumed 
the  trappings  of  the  heathenism  it  overthrew ;  and  the 
descendants  of  ]S"estorius,  while  appearing  to  the  igno- 
rant to  preach  the  simple  ethics  of  Buddha,  surrounded 
them  with  all  the  splendour  of  idolatrous  Rome.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  Nestorian  churches,  while 
gradually  melting  away  into  the  heathen  mass  around 
them,  imbued  that  mass  Avitli  a  portion  of  their  own 
characteristics ;  and   hence,  in   process  of  time,  many  a 
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Prestor  John  was  recognised  in  princes  who  had  never 
heard  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  to  this  day  are  found, 
among  the  snowy  pinnacles  of  Thibet,  ahnost  all  the 
ordinances  and  paraphernalia  of  Catholic  devotion — vows 
of  celibacy,  fasting,  prayers  for  the  dead,  vespers, 
penance,  rosaries,  images  (particularly  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven),  holy  water,  relics,  bells,  candles,  missals,  in- 
cense, shaven  crowns,  monks,  nuns,  and  friars — "  black, 
white,  and  grey — with  all  their  trumpery." 

Even  admitting  these  resemblances  to  be  mere  coinci- 
dences, as  some  imagine,  and  recognising  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  east  and  west  as  catholic  in  human  nature,  it 
may  be  allowable  to  suggest  further  a  curious  similarity 
in  the  history  of  the  two  churches,  Christian  and  Hea- 
then, European  and  Asiatic.  The  Thibetan  Buddhists 
were  at  first  holy  men  of  irreproachable  lives,  but  gra- 
dually became  turbulent  and  factious  priests,  till  they 
disputed  the  throne  Avitli  the  sovereign  of  the  country. 
Wars  and  treasons  were  the  result,  till  the  Tartar 
dynasty  of  China  sided  with  its  co-religionists,  and  the 
Grand  Lama  became  both  prince  and  pontiff.  By  de- 
grees his  patrons  and  worshippers  relieved  him  from  the 
temporal  charge,  which  was  so  unsuited  to  his  holy 
character;  the  offices  of  government  and  collection  of 
taxes  were  managed  by  the  Chinese ;  a  standing  body  of 
troops  was  kept  by  them  to  guard  the  sacred  person  of 
the  Lama ;  the  nobles  were  salaried  and  the  priests  fed 
by  the  new  masters;  and  at  length  the  country  was 
virtually  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  colony  of  the 
empire. 

The  degradation  of  the  human  character  under  the 
influence  of  Buddhism  probably  arises  from  the  lazy 
apathy  both  of  soul  and  body  it  inculcates,  for,  in  reality, 
there  is  nothing  actively  vicious  in  its  doctrines.     It  is 
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supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  reform  of  Brali- 
minism — an  attempt  to  bring  back  the  Indian  priesthood 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  esoteric  religion ;  but  myths  and 
symbols,  gods  and  temples,  very  soon  arose  from  the 
seeds  scattered  in  the  wilderness  by  the  virtuous  recluse 
who  was  the  first  Buddha.  His  aim  as  a  teacher  was 
not  so  much  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  virtue  as  the 
avoidance  of  vice.  He  strove  to  neutralize  the  passions, 
to  abstract  the  souls  of  his  votaries  from  the  cares  of  life, 
and  to  fix  their  contemplation  upon  Nirwana.  To  some 
this  Nirwana  seems  heaven,  to  others  annihilation ;  but 
to  us  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  obscure  and,  therefore, 
congenial  idea  of  that  "  pleasant  land  of  drowsyhead," 
which  is  the  paradise  of  the  orientals,  where  there  is  no 
consciousness  but  that  of  repose.  It  is  laudable  for  a 
Buddhist  to  abstain  from  marriage,  and  from  all  worldly 
employments  but  that  of  receiving  alms.  He  is  to  lead  a 
chaste,  sober,  inoffensive  life,  "  prayer  all  his  business,  all 
his  pleasure  praise."  But  his  worship  is  in  a  language  he 
rarely  understands ;  and  his  most  acceptable  service  to  the 
Deity  is  the  incessant  repetition  of  words  of  which  he  never 
even  heard  an  attempt  to  explain  the  meaning.  When 
Rubruquis,  the  ambassador  of  Saint  Louis  to  the  Tartars 
in  1523,  was  in  Mongolia,  he  met  with  Buddhist  priests 
who  had  large  idols  placed  behind  tables  covered  with 
candles  and  rich  oblations.  These  idols,  however,  they 
professed  to  venerate  merely  as  images  of  deceased 
friends,  asserting  their  belief  in  the  unity  and  spirituality 
of  God.  They  resided  in  bodies  in  convents,  and  stood 
in  the  temples  in  long  parallel  ranks,  profoundly  silent, 
but  repeating  mentally  certain  mystic  and  sacred  words. 

Perhaps  this  religion  may  have  had  some  benign  efiect 
in  softening  the  character  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert, 
among  whom  it  has  gained  the  ascendancy  over  both 
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Maliomedanism  and  Nestorianism ;  but  in  China  it  is 
neither  philosophical  enough  for  the  scholars,  nor  prac- 
tical enough  for  the  common  people,  and  there,  we  are 
told,  it  is  fast  sinking  into  disrepute.  In  Thibet,  how- 
ever, it  knows  no  decline.  Its  temples  are  still  gor- 
geous with  gold  and  sculpture,  while  the  people  live 
under  hillocks  of  rough  uncemented  stone  ;  every  family 
has  at  least  one  of  its  sons  a  priest ;  and  as  the  traveller 
approaches  the  vast  monasteries  the  whole  atmosphere 
vibrates  with  their  hymns. 

Thibet  was  overrun  by  the  Moguls  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  but  its  j)rincipal  political  events  in  modern 
times  occurred  during  the  struggle  for  power  between 
the  Lama  and  the  Rajah,  which  was  eventually  decided 
in  favour  of  the  former  by  the  aid  of  the  Tartar  dynasty 
of  China.  A  secular  prince,  however,  continued  to  reign 
with  greater  or  less  power  till  1750,  when  the  heir  of  the 
petty  throne  was  executed  by  the  emperor  Keen-lung, 
and  the  government  finally  established  on  a  jiermanent 
footing.  But  very  little  was  known  of  the  country 
in  India  till  1774,  when  the  Governor-General  received 
a  letter  from  the  Thibet  government  written  in  quality  of 
interceder  in  favour  of  its  dependant,  the  Rajah  of  Bootan, 
who  had  been  chastised,  and  was  still  threatened  by  the 
British,  for  a  trespass  upon  their  territory.  Bootan,  instead 
of  resembling  the  inhospitable  desert  of  Thibet,  is  a  region 
of  mountains  covered  with  eternal  verdure,  and  cultivated, 
wherever  cultivation  is  possible,  like  a  garden ;  but  the 
mediator  writes  with  contemptuous  pity  of  his  ignorant 
vassal,  although  the  general  bearing  of  the  missive  ex- 
hibits much  of  the  meekness  which  ought  to  characterize, 
beyond  all  others,  a  priestly  governor.  "  As  to  my  part," 
concludes  the  regent-lama  (for  the  Grand  Lama  was 
then  a  minor),  "  I  am  but  a  fakeer  ;  and  it  is  the  custom 
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of  my  sect,  with  the  rosary  in  our  hands,  to  pray  for  the 
welfare  of  all  mankind,  and  especially  for  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country ;  and  I  do 
now,  with  my  head  uncovered,  entreat  that  you  will 
cease  from  all  hostilities  with  the  Deh  in  future.  In  this 
country  the  worship  of  the  Almighty  is  the  profession  of 
all.  We  poor  creatures  are  in  nothing  equal  to  you. 
Having,  however,  a  few  things  in  hand,  I  send  them  to 
you  in  token  of  remembrance,  and  hope  for  your  accep- 
tance of  them." 

The  intercession  was  favourably  received,  and  it  led 
to  an  intercommunication  between  India  and  its  moun- 
tain neighbour,  which  threw  some  interesting  light  upon 
the  character  of  the  latter.  A  British  envoy  had  even 
the  good  fortune  to  be  presented  to  an  infant  Grand 
Lama,  and  the  account  he  gives  of  the  young  divinity  is 
highly  curious.  His  predecessor,  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
Emperor  of  China,  had  "  accejited  to  himself  a  severe 
distemper,"  "  changed  his  corporal  dwelling,"  and  "  re- 
tired to  the  eternal  mansions ;"  but  after  having  mourned 
for  a  stated  time,  the  world  was  raised  from  its  despair 
by  being  informed  that  the  departed  spirit  had  entered 
into  the  child  alluded  to,  who  thus  formed  a  new  incarna- 
tion of  Buddha.  Such  metempsychosis,  it  needs  hardly 
be  remarked,  always  takes  jjlace  into  families  qualified 
by  rank  or  influence  to  govern ;  and  the  proofs  are  not 
in  the  present  day  considered  incontrovertible  till  they 
are  recognised  by  the  Chinese  government. 

The  infant  Lama,  who  was  eighteen  months  old,  con- 
ducted himself  at  the  audience,  according  to  Captain 
Turner,  "  Avith  astonishing  dignity  and  decorum."  He 
never  looked  at  his  father  and  mother  who  were  present, 
but  kept  his  eyes  almost  constantly  fixed  upon  the  Euro- 
peans, appearing  uneasy  when  their  tea-cups  were  empty, 
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and  throwing  back  his  head,  contracting  his  brow,  and 
continuing  to  make  a  noise  (for  we  could  not  speak)  till 
they  were  fdled  again.  When  the  envoy  had  made  his 
oration  to  the  child, — for  he  was  warned  not  to  infer  from 
his  want  of  speech  that  he  could  not  understand, — the 
little  creature  turned  and  looked  steadfastly  towards  him 
with  the  appearance  of  deep  attention,  nodding  his  appro- 
bation with  repeated  slow  movements  of  the  head.  Be- 
sides the  chief  lama,  there  is  another  of  secondary  autho- 
rity, whose  existence  is  likewise  immortal ;  and  under 
this  class  the  whole  body  of  the  priesthood  rise  by 
seniority,  so  that  the  humblest  brother  of  a  monastery 
may  hope  one  day  to  become  the  abbot. 

In  1792,  a  sudden  incursion  of  the  Nepaulese  into 
Thibet,  when  they  plundered  Teshoo  Loomboo,  gave 
the  Chinese  a  still  firmer  hold  of  the  country  as  they 
showed  themselves  able  by  their  power,  and  the  valour 
of  their  Tartar  troops,  to  jjrotect  it.  They  did  not  content 
themselves  with  beating  back  the  invaders,  but  followed 
them  into  their  own  country,  obtained  restitution  of  the 
spoil,  and  laid  them  under  an  annual  tribute, — successes 
which  appear  the  more  extraordinary,  if  we  consider  the  ex- 
treme difficulties  the  British  afterwards  experienced  in  re- 
ducing the  Ghoorkas  to  submission.  The  Chinese  political 
functionaries  reside  at  Lassa ;  and  having  twined  them- 
selves, so  to  speak,  round  all  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
they  will  probably  preserve  their  influence  till  Buddhism 
falls  completely  into  desuetude  in  China.  They  consult, 
as  a  matter  of  form,  the  two  lamas  on  the  affairs  of 
their  respective  jurisdictions ;  but  no  appointments  to 
offices  of  government  or  titles  of  nobility  can  take  place 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Chinese  officers.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  these  commissioners  to  make  an  annual 
tour  along  the  frontiers  of  Nepaul,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
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tlie  Ghoorkas  and  the  English.  The  commercial  pur- 
chases of  the  Chinese,  are  gold  dust,  musk,  woollen 
cloths,  lamb  skin,  Indian  cotton,  manufactures,  &c. ;  for 
which  they  pay  in  silk  and  satin  goods,  brocades,  tea, 
tobacco,  &;c.  The  country  has  also  some  trifling  trade 
with  Bootan  and  Nepaul,  and  through  this  with  Bengal, 
chiefly  in  gold  dust  in  exchange  for  cotton  manufactures  ; 
and  with  Cashmere  through  Ladakh,  in  goats'  hair, 
bullion,  and  tea,  for  which  are  received  shawls,  dried 
fruits,  &;c. 

The  Thibetans  form  an  interesting  study  for  the  cu- 
rious in  national  manners  and  character.  The  institu- 
tion of  polyandry  indicates  a  singularly  moderate  state 
of  the  passions,  inasmuch  as  the  reproductive  instinct 
elsewhere  allotted  to  a  single  individual  is  with  them 
divided  among  a  whole  family.  The  eldest  son  has  the 
privilege  of  choice,  but  he  shares  the  lady  he  marries  in 
common  with  his  brothers,  and  the  whole  live  amicably 
together.  The  higher  classes  do  not  encumber  themselves 
even  with  this  divided  labour  of  housekeeping,  and  rarely 
marry  at  all.  In  such  a  state  of  society  female  chastity 
is  of  course  not  much  valued  till  the  question  becomes 
intermingled  with  the  rights  of  property.  Before  mar- 
riage, therefore,  a  woman's  peccadilloes  pass  with  little 
remark;  but  after  she  has  entered  into  the  fraternal 
copartnery,  they  are  taken  cognisance  of  by  the  law. 
But  even  here  the  gentleness  of  the  Thibetan  character 
prevails  ;  for  the  frail  wife  receives  a  little  corporal  punish- 
ment, the  favoured  lover  pays  a  pecuniary  fine,  and  the 
penalty  of  their  sin  being  thus  acquitted  they  are  freed 
from  its  reproach. 

They  appear  to  have  no  stated  meals,  each  person 
eating  when  he  is  hungry  ;  and,  indeed,  as  cookery  is  in 
a  great  measure  dispensed  with  there  would  seem  to  be 
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little  occasion  for  uniformity  in  the  hours.  They  eat 
their  animal  food  raw  from  choice,  not  merely  when  the 
meat  is  cured  by  the  juices  being-  frozen  for  several 
months  —  in  which  case  even  European  taste  finds  no 
great  fault  with  the  absence  of  cookery — but  also  when 
the  animal  is  newly  killed,  and  the  blood  gives  a  character 
of  the  horrible  to  the  savage  banquet.  But  tea  is  a  more 
formal  entertainment,  the  presentation  of  which  is  the 
grand  duty  of  hospitality ;  it  is  invariably  handed  round 
on  the  entrance  of  a  guest,  and  usually  just  before  his 
departure,  like  paunee  in  India. 

Marriage  is  indissoluble  except  by  mutual  consent, 
and  yet  there  is  no  marriage  ceremony.  The  friends  of 
both  j>arties  meet,  carouse  and  make  merry,  and  the 
union  is  complete.  Funerals  are  conducted  with  still 
less  formality ;  for  the  dead  are  merely  thrown  over  the 
walls  of  an  enclosure  devoted  to  their  reception,  open  at 
the  top  to  carrion  birds  and  at  the  bottom  to  beasts  of 
prey.  But  although  they  consider  the  bodies  of  these 
creatures  a  nobler  tomb  than  those  of  the  obscene  worms 
to  which  Europeans  consign  their  departed  friends,  this 
does  not  argue  less  honour  or  respect.  Every  year,  on 
the  29th  of  October,  there  is  held  a  festival  for  the  dead 
collectively,  and  as  the  night  descends  the  whole  country, 
from  the  meanest  hut  to  the  proudest  monastery,  is  illu- 
minated with  myriads  of  lamps.  If  the  night  is  dark,  the 
air  calm,  and  the  lights  are  seen  through  the  clusters  of 
willows  burning  with  a  clear  and  steady  flame,  the  omen 
is  held  to  be  favourable ;  but  if  the  weather  be  stormy, 
and  the  lamps  flicker  or  are  extinguished  by  the  gusty 
rain,  every  heart  trembles  in  expectation  of  some  impend- 
ing calamity. 

A  religious  character  is  impressed  upon  the  whole 
country  by  the  numerous  monastic  establishments,  the 
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secluded  nunneries,  the  mendicant  friars,  the  gorgeous 
jirocessions,  and  resounding  hymns  accompanied  by  drums, 
trumpets,  gongs,  cymbals,  hautboys,  and  shells,  which 
everywhere  meet  the  ear  and  eye.  This  table-land  of  the 
Himalaya  is  the  throne  of  the  incarnate  Buddha,  and 
all  things  attest  his  presence.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the 
veneration  in  which  the  Lama  is  held  that  he  is  indebted 
for  a  great  part  of  his  revenue  ;  for  the  pilgrims  who 
come  from  the  surrounding  countries  to  worship  him, 
rarely  appear  without  an  offering.  Turner  saw  a 
party  of  Kalmuk  Tartars  watching  a  window  of  the 
palace  for  half  an  hour  in  the  same  attitude,  with 
their  heads  uncovered  and  their  hands  pressed  together 
and  held  oj^^posite  their  faces.  At  length  the  incarnate 
deity  appeared ;  and  elevating  and  then  depressing  their 
still  joined  hands,  they  sank  upon  their  knees  and  struck 
their  heads  upon  the  ground.  The  same  motions  were 
repeated  nine  times  nine,  and  they  then  deposited  their 
offerings,  consisting  of  masses  of  silver  bullion,  and  the 
products  of  the  country  with  the  proper  functionary,  and 
retired  apparently  with  much  self-gratulation. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


THE    BURMAN    EMPIRE    AND    SIAM. 


Such  are  the  countries  on  the  frontiers  of  India,  as  this 
region  is  comprehended  within  the  Indus  the  Himalaya 
and  the  sea ;  and  we  have  now  to  trace  in  the  same  rapid 
manner  the  eastern  line,  where  the  British  possessions 
and  dependencies  are  less  accurately  defined  by  the  ranges 
of  mountains  beyond  the  Brahmapootra.  The  Burmese 
empire  formerly  occupied  fully  one  half  of  the  space 
described  as  India  beyond  the  Ganges ;  but  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  war  of  1824-5,  the  countries  of  Assam  in  the 
north,  and  Arracan  in  the  south  (bordering  the  Bay  of 
Bengal)  have  been  added  to  the  vast  territory  of  Great 
Britain ;  while  the  smaller  states  between  have  either 
shared  the  same  fate,  or  have  been  brought  so  far  under 
her  influence  as  to  serve  as  barriers  against  the  Burman 
power. 

The  once  great  and  powerful  empire  of  the  Burmese, 
may  therefore  be  said  to  be  bounded   on  the  north  by 
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Assam  ;  on  the  west  by  the  British  provinces,  Moonee- 
poor,  &c.  ;  on  the  south  by  the  sea  where  it  receives  the 
Irawaddy ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yunan,  and  the  great  Shan  country,  about  one  half  of 
which  is  tributary  to  Burmah  and  the  rest  to  Siam. 

India  beyond  the  Ganges,  which  may  be  loosely  de- 
scribed as  the  region  between  Bengal  and  China,  is 
divided  in  Ptolemy's  map  into  the  Regio  Aurea  in  the 
northern  part ;  the  Regio  Argentea  extending  thence  to 
the  southern  limits  of  modern  Burmah ;  and  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus,  the  peninsula  dividing  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
from  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  geographer  marks  some 
places  on  the  sea  coast  as  emporia,  but  no  account  of  the 
trade,  or  of  the  people  with  whom  it  was  carried  on,  has 
come  down  to  us  ;  a  circumstance  the  less  remarkable,  as  a 
great  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  country  is  still  almost 
as  completely  a  terra  incognita  as  it  was  then.  Through 
this  quarter,  notwithstanding,  there  is  little  doubt  the 
goods  of  the  further  east  continued  to  find  their  way  to 
Europe  although  their  course  remained  unknown  ;  till  at 
length  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  what 
must  have  truly  seemed  the  meteor-flag  of  Emanuel  of 
Portugal  appeared  suddenly  in  the  Golden  Chersonesus, 
and  threw  a  broad  but  fantastic  light  upon  the  extra- 
Gangetic  countries.  It  is  to  the  writers  of  this  nation, 
during  their  brief  but  brilliant  empire,  that  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  our  earlier  knowledge  of  the  further  east. 

According  to  these  authorities,  the  country  we  have 
described  was  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Arracan,  Ava, 
and  Pegu,  with  Siam  on  the  south  and  east ;  but  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  whole  region 
appears  to  have  been  convulsed  by  constant  wars, — on  a 
scale  of  such  magnitude,  if  we  are  to  believe  Ferdinand 
Mendez  Pinto,  the  "  liar  of  tlie  first  magnitude," — that  at 
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the  siege  of  Martaban,  the  defenders  ate  three  thousand 
elephants,  and  lost  six  thousand  pieces  of  artillery, 
together  with  a  hundred  millions  in  gold  as  the  "  king 
of  Brama's"  share  of  the  spoil. 

In  this  war  the  Burmans,  or  people  of  Ava  (the  name 
of  their  capital)  acquired  a  supremacy  over  those  of 
Pegu,  which  continued  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  their  portion  changed,  and  they  were  con- 
quered by  their  rivals,  their  metropolis  taken,  and  their 
king  carried  into  captivity.  At  this  juncture,  a  Burman 
adventurer  arose,  called  Alomjjra,  and  surnamed  the 
Huntsman,  who  at  the  head  of  only  a  hundred  followers 
originated  a  new  revolution,  distinguished  from  the  out- 
set by  fearful  massacres  on  both  sides.  In  1755  he 
seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Ava,  and  in  five  years 
afterwards  died,  having  consolidated  the  Burman  empire 
by  the  total  reduction  of  the  Peguans. 

The  successors  of  Alompra  were  occupied  with  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  the  Siamese  ;  and  in  1767  with 
an  invasion  of  their  own  territory  by  a  Chinese  army 
fifty  thousand  strong.  This  force  was  defeated  after  a 
conflict  of  three  days,  and  every  man  put  to  the  sword, 
wath  the  exception  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
who  were  carried  as  slaves  to  the  capital.  The  Burmese 
soon  after  extended  their  authority  over  Assam,  Moonee- 
poor,  and  other  states  of  the  north-west;  and  in  1784 
conquered  Arracan,  and  annexed  it  as  a  province  to  the 
empire.  These  successes  so  inflated  the  Burmese  mo- 
narch, that,  according  to  Father  Sangermano,  he  formed 
a  plan  for  extending  his  dominion  throughout  the  whole 
of  India  within  and  without  the  Ganges,  which  w^as  to 
be  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  China.  He  commenced 
with  Siam,  and  with  at  least  partial  success;  for  in  1793 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Siamese 
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ceded  to  the  Burmese  the  whole  of  the  Tenasserim  coast, 
including  the  valuable  ports  of  Mergui  and  Tavoy. 
His  attacks  upon  India  were  made  by  means  of  childish 
intrigues  and  absurd  reports;  till  at  length,  in  1824,  the 
war  we  have  already  described  deprived  the  Burmese  of 
the  whole  of  their  sea  coast,  with  the  exception  of  the 
delta  of  the  Irawaddy. 

The  surface  of  the  Burman  country  is  irregular  to- 
wards the  north,  but  slopes  down  as  it  approaches  the 
south,  till  it  hardly  contains  a  single  eminence.  These 
low  lands,  which  belong  to  the  Pegu  district,  are  re- 
markably fertile  and  produce  rice  as  abundantly  as  the 
finest  parts  of  Bengal.  This  is  the  case  more  especially 
with  the  plains  and  valleys  near  the  rivers.  The  country 
in  general  produces  wheat,  and  all  the  Indian  vegetables 
and  fruits,  besides  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
other  productions  peculiar  to  warm  climates.  The  Bur- 
mese, in  fact,  receive  from  their  own  soil  everything  that 
is  necessary  either  for  the  comforts  or  luxuries  of  life. 

Every  month  some  kind  of  fruit  is  in  season,  and  the 
banana  furnishes  its  treasures  all  the  year  round.  The 
inestimable  cocoa  provides  them  with  vegetable  milk, 
butter,  oil  for  cooking,  an  intoxicating  wine,  a  strong- 
vinegar,  oakum,  ropes,  cups  and  ladles;  while  the  juice 
of  another  palm  is  crystaUized  into  sugar  and  fermented 
into  a  spirit,  its  leaves  used  for  paper  and  for  house 
thatch,  and  its  trunk  hollowed  out  into  water-conduits. 
Besides  palm  sugar,  they  possess  the  sugar  cane.  They 
have  likewise  numerous  condiments,  such  as  pepper,  nut- 
megs, cassia,  sassafras,  (fee,  with  abundance  of  wax  and 
honey. 

The  country  teems  with  animal  life  in  almost  all  its 
forms :  insects,  from  the  gnat  to  the  tarantula ;  reptiles, 
from  the  frog  to  the  alligator ;  birds,  from  the  sparrow  to 
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the  eagle;  wild  beasts,  from  tlie  hare  to  the  elephant. 
Some  species  of  ants,  worms,  and  lizards,  are  eaten  by 
the  people  as  delicacies,  and  are  even  esteemed  as  such 
by  those  Europeans  who  are  able  to  overcome  their  pre- 
judices so  far  as  to  taste  them. 

The  mineral  kingdom  produces  several  kinds  of  metals, 
iron,  lead,  tin,  and  some  precious  stones,  but  more  espe- 
cially rubies.  Common  salt  is  abundant ;  and  there  are 
wells  of  the  bituminous  liquid  called  petroleum,  used 
throughout  the  kingdom  instead  of  lamp-oil,  and,  when 
united  with  pitch,  for  smearing  vessels. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  or  Pegu,  there  are 
only  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry  ;  and  there  the 
rains  fall  for  two  months,  with  scarcely  any  intermission, 
and  accompanied  by  thunder  and  tempest.  In  Ava, 
separated  from  the  former  by  a  range  of  mountains,  there 
are  three  seasons, — the  hot,  cold,  and  rainy.  Of  these 
the  cold,  which  brings  the  grain  harvest,  is  the  most 
delightful  in  temperature.  The  new  year  occurs  during 
this  period  ;  and  for  three  days  before,  the  j)eople  suspend 
their  employments  to  watch  for  the  descent  of  the  god 
who  is  to  have  the  charge  of  the  next  annual  cycle  ; 
occupying  themselves  in  the  mean  time — men,  women, 
and  children — in  throwing  water  upon  each  other,  till  the 
whole  population  of  the  Burman  empire,  and  even  the 
strangers  that  are  within  their  gates,  are  dripping  wet 
from  head  to  foot.  There  is  no  spring,  however,  to 
herald  and  temper  the  heats  of  the  year.  The  trees  drop 
their  leaves  when  as  yet  they  have  hardly  exhibited  a 
token  of  decay,  and  assume  their  new  verdure  with  the 
suddenness  of  magic  ;  and  the  whole  country  is  wrapped 
at  once  in  the  burning  glare  of  summer.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  rapidity  of  change,  the  climate  appears  to 
be  very  healthy. 
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The  internal  trade  consists  in  the  interchange  of  the 
productions  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  country  ;  and  thus 
the  Burmans  and  Peguans,  formerly  as  deadly  enemies 
as  were  the  English  and  the  Scottish,  are  mutual  bene- 
factors. The  latter  send  rice,  fish,  and  salt,  to  the 
former,  and  distribute  among  them  the  British  piece 
goods,  woollens  of  various  kinds,  and  other  articles 
imported  from  India, — receiving,  in  return,  terra  japo- 
nica,  sugar,  petroleum  oil,  limestone,  and  some  manufac- 
tures. The  remittances  to  India  were  formerly  in  teak 
timber,  but  this  trade  has  fallen  off.  The  Burmans  have 
likewise  an  overland  traffic  with  China ;  exchanging 
cotton,  amber,  ivory,  gems,  betel  nut,  and  birds'  nests,  for 
raw  and  wrought  silks,  gold  leaf,  i^reserves,  paper,  and 
hardware. 

Commerce,  however,  in  a  country  so  miserably  ruled  is 
not  likely  to  have  made  much  progress.  The  whole 
system  of  government  resembles  that  of  the  worst  Indian 
period,  when  the  country  was  a  prey  to  a  graduated 
scale  of  tyrants,  from  the  emperor  down  to  the  police 
officer.  In  Burmah  the  king  is  invested  with  that 
species  of  irresponsible  power  which  is  limited  only  by 
his  own  fears ;  under  him  each  province  is  governed  by 
a  military  commandant  and  council;  and  lower  still,  a 
hereditary  civil  chief  resides  in  every  district,  with  autho- 
rity somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  head  man  in  the 
ancient  Indian  village  system.  The  king  is  master  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects  ;  the  commandant 
has  the  power  of  life  and  death — for  although  there  is 
nominally  an  appeal  to  the  throne,  this  is  practically 
little  better  than  a  legal  fiction  ;  and  the  head  man  has 
the  collection  of  the  taxes.  Of  these  three  tyrants,  the 
last  is  in  practice  the  best,  for  he  is  nearer  the  people 
themselves  ;  but  the  king  would  seem  to  be  theoretically 
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the  least  mischievous,  since  his  share  of  the  produce  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  foreign  importations,  is  only  a 
tithe.  He  does,  however,  what  he  pleases  with  his 
governing  officers ;  and  they  being  allowed  no  salary,  but 
fees  and  per-centages  at  their  pleasure,  do  the  same  with 
the  people.  The  king  is  above  the  law.  He  sentences 
to  death  without  any  legal  process,  not  only  such 
persons  as  are  guilty  of  capital  offences,  but  those  who 
have  the  misfortune,  from  any  other  cause,  to  incur  his 
displeasure.  The  most  perilous  offence  is  to  amass  ex- 
traordinary riches,  for  in  this  case  the  execution  of  the 
individual  and  the  confiscation  of  his  property  are  almost 
sure  to  follow.  All  his  subjects  being,  without  exception, 
his  slaves,  he  is  himself  the  sole  fountain  of  honour ;  and 
the  great  and  wealthy  struggle  as  vehemently  for  the 
distinction  of  serving  him,  as  do  the  nobles  of  the  Court 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  nominally  menial  offices  near 
the  person  of  the  queen.  Among  other  privileges,  his 
Burman  majesty  selects  any  female  he  pleases  for  the 
honours  of  the  zenana ;  but  here  custom  controls  despotic 
power,  and  he  must  limit  his  choice  to  the  unmarried. 
This  restriction  suggests  a  mode  of  escape  ;  and  the  custom 
has  become  general  for  girls,  when  still  too  young  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  their  master,  to  be  secured  from 
his  power  by  a  real  or  fictitious  marriage. 

One  of  the  styles  of  the  king  is  the  "  Lord  of  the  White 
Elephant,"  there  being  some  superstition  connected  with 
the  possession  of  an  animal  of  this  kind.  In  1805,  one 
was  captured  in  the  forests  of  Pegu ;  and  Father  Sanger- 
mano  describes  the  state  with  which  it  was  brought  to 
Amarapura,  the  capital.  It  was  bound  with  cords  covered 
with  scarlet,  and  the  most  considerable  of  the  nobles 
deputed  to  attend  it.  It  was  protected  from  the  mus- 
quitoes  by  a  silken  net,  and  lodged  in  every  respect  like 
E  2 
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a  grandee,  with  tribes  of  servants  to  anticipate  its  wants 
and  wishes.  The  people  crowded  from  the  most  remote 
provinces  to  testify  their  respect ;  kneeling  before  the 
animal  with  their  hands  joined  over  their  heads,  and 
offering  it  rice,  fruit,  flowers,  butter,  sugar,  and  money. 
It  was  transported  by  the  river  on  a  raft,  on  which  was 
erected  for  its  accommodation  a  superb  pavilion,  imper- 
vious to  the  sun  and  rain,  and  adorned  with  drajieries  of 
silk  embroidered  in  gold.  The  raft  was  towed  by  gilded 
vessels  filled  with  rowers,  and  attended  by  innumerable 
other  boats  loaded  with  provisions,  bands  of  music,  and 
troops  of  dancing  girls.  The  procession  was  met  by  the 
king,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  chief  officers  of 
state,  at  a  distance  of  three  days'  march  from  the  capital, 
who  paid  their  homage  and  offered  valuable  gifts.  At 
Amarapura  it  had  a  palace  to  reside  in,  a  guard  of  honour, 
and  five  hundred  servants ;  all  its  vessels  and  utensils 
were  of  pure  gold  ;  it  had  two  gilt  umbrellas  assigned  for 
its  service,  a  distinction  which  it  enjoyed  in  common  oidy 
with  the  king  and  his  sons  ;  and  it  was  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments  and  the  songs  of 
dancing  girls.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  died — this 
White  Elephant  —  and  being  a  female,  it  was  buried 
with  the  honours  of  a  queen. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  have  described,  the  courts 
of  justice  are  of  course  hot-beds  of  corruption,  where  the 
woi'st  criminal  may  escape  if  he  is  only  rich  enough  to 
pay  an  adequate  fine.  When  the  offence,  in  this  case,  is 
so  great  as  to  require  the  observance  of  something  like 
public  decency,  the  accused  is  found  guilty  and  led  out 
to  be  shot;  but  it  happens  that  the  executioners,  how- 
ever frequently  they  may  fii-e,  are  unable  to  hit  their 
man,  who  is  thus  proved  to  be  protected  by  supernatural 
power  and  set  at  liberty  forthwith.     Besides  the  ordinary 
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tribunals,  any  man  in  power  assumes  the  right  of  acting 
as  a  judge  and  presiding,  so  far  as  he  pleases,  over  the 
public  peace.  In  Rangoon,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  robberies  became  so  common  that  a  law  was 
passed,  making  it  imperative  upon  the  master  of  the 
house  to  produce  the  thief — a  rule  which  gave  rise  to 
abuses  highly  characteristic  of  the  Burmese.  Among 
others,  the  case  of  a  poor  widow  is  mentioned,  who  had 
contrived  to  raise  fifty  crowns,  by  the  sale  of  her  daughter, 
to  satisfy  a  creditor.  On  the  same  night  the  money  was 
stolen  from  her  box  ;  and  in  the  morning,  when  the 
mother,  rendered  frantic  by  the  unavailing  sacrifice  of 
her  child,  made  the  street  echo  with  her  lamentations, 
she  was  carried  before  the  nearest  officer,  and  being- 
unable  to  produce  the  thief,  was  only  set  at  liberty  by 
virtue  of  a  considerable  present.  By  such  means  the 
grandees  acquire  large  fortunes  ;  and  as  soon  as  their 
wealth  becomes  great  enough  to  attract  attention  to  their 
crimes,  they  are  either  put  to  death  and  their  property 
confiscated,  or  else  they  purchase  their  lives  by  giving 
away  their  dishonest  gains  in  bribes  to  the  women  and 
ministers  of  the  king— by  whom  they  are,  in  all  proba 
bility,  sent  back  to  their  old  office,  to  heap  up  new 
treasures  for  new  confiscations. 

Every  Burmese,  being  the  king's  slave,  must  be  ready 
to  serve  his  majesty  when  called  upon  ;  and  thus  the 
whole  population  are  educated  as  soldiers,  and  prepared 
to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice.  There  is  wonder- 
ful method,  however,  in  this  apparently  indiscriminate 
law  ;  for  the  whole  nation  is  divided  into  separate 
corps,  each  under  an  officer  of  its  own,  and  trained  to 
the  use  of  fire-arms,  the  bow,  or  the  lance  and  sabre, 
according  as  its  destination  may  be.  There  is  also  a 
corps  of  artillery,  composed  of  Christians  of  the  capital, 
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the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese.  When  an  army  is 
to  be  raised  for  active  service,  the  men  and  money  are 
levied  by  an  ingenious  process  at  the  same  time ;  for  a 
greater  number  of  the  former  are  called  out  than  is 
required  by  the  war,  and  those  who  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  take  the  field  serve  the  state  with  their  purse. 
No  great  sum,  it  is  true,  is  actually  requisite,  the  soldiers, 
being  slaves,  requiring  no  pay  ;  but  the  higher  officers 
contrive  to  absorb  everything  that  is  collected,  and  even 
sell  those  who  can  pay  for  it  leave  to  retire,  reporting  the 
individuals  as  sick  or  dead. 

Wlien  the  order  for  marching  reaches  a  district,  the 
men,  like  the  peasant  apprentices  of  the  banditti  of  Ger- 
many, quit  at  a  given  signal  the  occupations  they  are 
engaged  in  so  instantaneously  that  the  act  might  be 
described  in  the  words  of  an  historian  of  the  Rhenish 
robbers  : — "  At  these  sounds  the  labourer  left  his  spade, 
which  he  was  just  raising  with  its  load  from  the  earth  ; 
the  ploughman  forsook  his  team  in  the  middle  of  a  fur- 
row ;  the  mason  descended  the  ladder  after  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  top,  with  his  hodful  of  mortar  on  his 
shoulder ;  the  blacksmith,  in  the  midst  of  a  blow,  allowed 
his  hammer  to  drop  forceless  on  the  anvil ;  the  porter  set 
down  his  load  on  the  street  and  left  it."  Having 
assembled  in  their  different  corps,  they  poise  their  wea- 
pons (provided  by  the  government)  upon  their  shoulders, 
hanging  from  one  end  of  it  a  mat,  a  blanket,  some 
ammunition,  and  a  cooking  kettle ;  and  from  the  other, 
a  quantity  of  rice,  salt,  and  nape  or  dried  fish  half  salted 
and  half  putrid.  Thus  prepared,  they  march  on  foot, 
without  baggage,  or  means  to  transport  it  if  they  had  any, 
and  with  nothing  more  to  distinguish  them  as  soldiers 
than  a  piece  of  red  cloth  on  their  heads.  Their  food 
consists  of  rice  and  a  stew  of  herbs,  or  more  commonly  of 
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leaves  of  trees  cooked  in  water,  with  a  little  of  the  nape ; 
and  at  night  they  bivouac  in  the  open  air,  only  sur- 
rounding themselves  with  a  palisade  of  branches  or 
thorns. 

This  severe  training  is  seconded  by  so  savage  a  disci- 
pline, that  the  officers  of  the  corps  have  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  men.  But  the  Burmese  soldier  is 
not  only  led  into  the  field  with  the  sword  hanging  over 
his  head,  but  with  the  torch  ready  lighted  to  burn  his 
family  alive  in  the  event  of  his  desertion.  These  hor- 
rible executions  have  actually  taken  j^lace  in  the  present 
century,  when  great  numbers  of  women  and  children 
have  been  shut  up  in  cabins  of  bamboo  filled  with  com- 
bustible materials,  and  fired  by  a  train  of  gunpowder. 
The  officers,  in  their  turn,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  king, 
who  punishes  want  of  success  with  the  deprivation  of 
honours  and  dignities,  and  mere  negligence  with  confis- 
cation or  death.  The  moral  result  is  obvious.  In  success 
the  Burmese  are  incarnate  fiends,  murdering  the  help- 
less and  unresisting,  and  burning  down  hut  and  temple 
alike.  They  are  said,  by  some  writers,  to  be  cowardly 
in  action,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  Their  tactics 
are  different  from  ours,  as  we  have  already  seen  ;  but, 
with  their  athletic  forms  and  hardy  habits,  they  want 
only  European  discipline  to  become  formidable  enemies 
even  to  an  Anglo-Indian  army. 

The  character  of  the  Burmese  is  so  different  in  peace, 
that  cruelty  is  obviously  superadded,  or  rather  their  natural 
disjiosition  perverted,  by  the  circumstances  we  have  men- 
tioned. In  other  points,  we  are  told  by  an  intelligent 
witness,  "  they  display  all  the  tenderness  and  humanity  of 
polished  life,"  extending  aid  to  the  infirm,  the  aged,  and 
the  sick,  and  observing  filial  piety  both  as  a  moral  and 
religious  duty.     Another  writer — a  priest,  and  therefore 
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no  friend  of  idolaters — gives  tliem  credit  for  humanity, 
charity,  religious  feeling,  and  respect  and  reverence  for 
the  old.  The  per  contra  may  be  predicated  from  their 
position  as  political  slaves.  In  ordinary  life  they  are 
servile  and  timid,  and  therefore  in  the  same  degree  proud 
and  overbearing ;  they  are  abject  in  adversity,  and  pre- 
sumptuous in  prosperity ;  habitually  false,  and  incor- 
rigibly indolent. 

Such  is  the  general  character  we  have  received  of  the 
Burmese ;  but  it  will  not  escape  the  intelligent  reader 
that  Europeans  are  especially  apt  to  make  mistakes  in 
judging  both  of  the  institutions  of  the  oriental  nations, 
and  of  the  effect  of  these  upon  the  people.  As  yet  we 
are  but  very  little  acquainted  with  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try under  discussion  excepting  the  high  road  from  the 
coast  to  the  capital.  The  Burmese  and  Peguans  are  two 
distinct  nations,  with  different  manners,  customs,  and 
languages ;  and  besides  them  there  are  various  other 
races  inhabiting  in  smaller  numbers  the  less  known  re- 
gions of  the  country.  Among  these,  on  the  mountains 
that  separate  Arracan  from  the  Burmese  dominions,  are 
the  Chien,  whose  women  have  their  faces  tattooed  like 
savages  ;  to  the  east  of  these  a  tribe  called  Jo,  who  have 
the  character  of  necromancers,  and  are  dreaded  accord- 
ingly by  their  Burmese  neighbours ;  and  scattered 
throughout  the  forests  of  Pegu  the  Carian  devil-worship- 
pers, who,  upon  the  death  of  any  inhabitant,  destroy  the 
entire  hamlet  as  a  place  appropriated  by  the  evil  genius ; 
and  the  Red  Carian,  who  maintain  a  wild  independence 
of  all  government  by  making  their  lair  on  mountain 
steeps,  and  in  the  untrodden  depths  of  primeval  woods. 

The  Burmese  generally  are  of  good  stature,  with  well- 
formed  limbs,  and  open  physiognomies.  Their  com- 
plexion is  an   olive  brown,  more  lightly   shaded    in   the 
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women,  who  when  young  are  sufficiently  agreeable  in 
their  persons,  and  of  gay  and  winning  manners.  The 
first  child-bearing,  however,  is  fatal  to  Burmese  beauty ; 
and  this  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary 
treatment  the  patient  receives  :  for  no  sooner  is  the  infant 
born  than  an  immense  fire  is  lighted  in  the  apartment, 
and  the  unfortunate  mother  stretched  naked  before  it — 
there  to  be  scorched,  blackened,  and  tortured  for  ten  or 
fifteen  days. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  piece  of  striped 
cloth,  usually  cotton  but  sometimes  silk,  and  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  cubits  in  length,  tied  round  the 
middle  and  hanging  to  the  feet ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
on  occasions  of  ceremony  they  wear  an  open  shirt  or 
tunic  reaching  to  the  knee.  The  women  have  a  broader 
cloth  round  the  waist  but  open  in  front,  so  that  in  walk- 
ing the  leg  and  part  of  the  thigh  is  exposed :  and  when 
visiting  or  attending  the  pagoda,  in  addition  to  the  tunic 
they  throw  a  mantle  of  silk  over  their  shoulders.  Both 
sexes  take  great  care  of  their  hair,  anointing  it  con- 
stantly with  the  oil  of  sesame ;  the  men  fastening  it  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  with  a  handkerchief,  and  the 
women  simply  tying  it  with  a  red  ribbon,  and  letting  it 
roll  down  behind  in  dark  and  glossy  folds.  The  teeth  are 
dyed  black  from  their  earliest  infancy.  All  have  such 
a  passion  for  ornaments  that  it  is  restrained  by  sump- 
tuary laws ;  only  the  royal  family,  or  the  wives  of 
high  officers,  being  permitted  to  wear  stuffs  brocaded  with 
gold  or  silver  flowers,  or  anklets  of  gold  :  necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  ear  and  finger  rings,  however,  are  universal 
in  both  sexes,  and  are  generally  composed  of  gold  and 
gems.  The  men  are  addicted  to  a  more  extraordinary 
and  less  obvious  ornament  —  tattooing  the  thighs,  and 
sometimes  Ukewise  the  legs. 
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Their  houses  are  in  general  merely  bamboo  baskets 
covered  with  straw  and  supported  by  poles ;  but  the 
grandees  have  mansions  of  teak  wood  supported  by 
pillars  of  the  same  material,  and  of  a  shape  determined 
by  the  rank  of  the  owner.  Earthquakes  could  do  no 
harm  to  such  habitations,  and  at  any  rate  are  far  from 
being  common ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  a  shock  the  whole 
population  make  a  most  terrific  din  by  shouting  and 
screaming,  and  hammering  on  then-  houses  with  sticks, 
for  the  purpose  of  scaring  away  the  evil  genius  who  is 
busying  himself  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Externally 
both  huts  and  houses,  which  are  alike  of  one  story,  are 
pretty  and  pleasing ;  but  within  all  is  dirt  and  confusion. 
The  bed  is  in  general  nothing  more  than  a  mat  spread  on 
the  ground,  with  one  or  two  cotton  coverlets.  A  Bur- 
mese is  ostentatious,  but  cannot  understand  personal 
comfort.  His  food  is  chiefly  boiled  rice  and  a  stew  of 
the  leaves  of  any  and  every  kind  of  bush  or  tree  but  the 
poisonous,  flavoured  with  the  universal  nape.  They  have 
one  stew  which  is  sweet  and  another  acid ;  besides  a  hot 
sauce  made  of  the  nape  and  red  pepper. 

The  laws  of  Gaudama  forbid  polygamy  and  divorce  ; 
but  all  who  can  afford  it,  notwithstanding,  have  several 
wives,  and  almost  all  find  an  excuse  for  a  change.  The 
wife  may  be  said  to  be  bought,  for  a  sum  of  money  is  pre- 
sented to  the  parents  ;  but  if  the  latter  refuse  their  con- 
sent the  young  couple  proceed  without  it.  This  is  what 
we  do  in  Europe  sometimes  ;  but  the  difference  is,  that  in 
Burmah  perfect  freedom  of  choice  is  guaranteed  by  the 
laws.  In  their  general  treatment  of  women,  however,  the 
Burmese  are  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  the 
Tartars,  from  whom  they  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
be  derived.  The  lower  classes  readily  sell  their  wives  or 
daughters  to  foreigners  during  their  stay  in  the  country, 
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and  the  connection  reflects  no  more  disgrace  upon  the 
women  than  if  they  made  the  money,  with  which  they 
return  to  their  homes,  by  legitimate  trade.  The  inferiority 
of  women  is  recognised  by  the  laws  ;  and  when  a  debtor 
becomes  the  slave  of  his  creditor  till  he  works  out  his 
liability,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  his  whole  family  to  fall 
into  the  same  hands.  In  this  case,  when  the  females  are 
pretty,  the  master  sometimes  sells  them  to  a  licensed 
pander,  who  makes  his  profit  in  the  transaction  by  the 
wages  of  their  prostitution.  The  funeral  ceremonies  are 
very  expensive  ;  but  they  are  lightened  to  the  family  by 
a  hundred  or  more  acquaintances  joining  in  what  in 
England  is  called  a  burial  society,  the  members  of  which, 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  brother,  hasten  to  his  house 
with  money,  rice,  and  other  necessary  articles.  The  pro- 
cession is  headed  by  persons  carrying  the  white  clothes 
(for  mourning)  and  other  gifts  intended  for  the  priests 
and  the  poor.  The  coffin  is  followed  by  the  male  and 
female  mourners — hired  when  there  are  no  relatives — 
weeping  and  exclaiming  violently.  A  sermon  is  preached 
at  the  funeral  pile,  or  at  the  grave  where  the  corpse  is  to 
be  buried.  For  eight  or  nine  nights  the  family  and 
friends  sit  up,  keeping  off  sleep  by  drinking  strong  tea, 
and  passing  the  time  in  conversation  or  in  listening  to  the 
reading  of  poetry  or  history;  and  a  feast  given  to  the 
priests  and  all  others  who  have  assisted  at  the  funeral 
terminates  the  solemnities. 

The  Burmese  are  Buddhists  in  religion,  but  they  deny 
that  the  doctrine  or  worship  is  to  be  found  in  its  purity 
out  of  their  own  country,  or  Ceylon.  Buddha,  whom  they 
call  Gaudama,  is  not  present  in  any  incarnation  as  in 
Thibet ;  he  has  attained  the  state  of  Nirwana,  and  has 
left  only  his  laws  to  be  observed  and  his  statues  to  be 
worshijjped  by  his  people.     His  laws  are  against  slaying 
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any  living-  thing,  against  theft,  against  lust,  against  false- 
hood, and  against  intoxication  ;  and  they  impose  stringent 
prohibitions  against  all  the  lesser  gradations  of  these  sins, 
such  as  angry  words,  useless  and  idle  talk,  covetousness, 
envy,  and  ill-will.  Charity  is  expressly  inculcated,  more 
especially  giving  alms  to  priests  ;  and  likewise  the  neces- 
sity of  meditation  upon  three  sacred  words,  implying  that 
a  man  is  subject  to  the  misfortunes  of  life  and  their  con- 
sequent miseries,  and  that  it  is  not  in  his  own  power  to 
deliver  himself  from  them. 

The  sermon  of  Gaudama  which  is  the  most  frequently 
used  by  the  Burmese  priests  may  be  reduced  to  these  pre- 
cepts : — Avoid  the  company  of  the  ignorant ;  give  respect 
and  honour  to  whom  they  are  due ;  live  conformably  to 
your  station  ;  be  prudent  in  your  carriage,  pious  and  modest 
in  your  words,  and  strive  to  obtain  a  just  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil ;  support  your  father  and  mother ;  provide 
adequately  for  the  wants  of  your  wife  and  children ;  be 
pure  and  honest  in  your  actions ;  be  charitable  and 
humane  ;  observe  the  divine  precepts ;  succour  your 
kindred  in  their  necessities ;  abstain  from  intoxicating 
drinks ;  be  humble  before  all ;  be  grateful  to  your  bene- 
factors ;  listen  regularly  to  the  word  of  God  ;  be  patient 
and  docile ;  seek  frequently  the  society  and  conversation 
of  priests  ;  be  frugal  and  modest  in  your  exterior ;  have 
constantly  in  view  the  penal  life  beyond  the  grave  ;  and 
meditate  on  the  bliss  of  heaven.  That  intrepidity  and 
serenity  of  mind,  it  adds,  which  good  men  preserve  in 
abundance  and  want,  in  censure  and  praise,  in  joy  and 
distress,  in  popularity  and  desertion  ;  the  absence  of  all 
fear  or  inquietude  of  heart ;  the  freedom  from  the  dark 
mists  of  concupiscence ;  and  finally,  insensibility  to  suf- 
fering ; — these  are  the  rare  gifts  that  remove  man  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  temptation. 
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Before  passing  to  Nirwana,  Gaudama  confirmed  all  his 
precepts,  and  added  the  caution,  that  the  real  adoration  of 
God  does  not  consist  in  offering  him  rice,  flowers,  or  sandal- 
wood, hvt  in  the  observance  of  his  laws.  This  is  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  sublime  passage  in  the  Sanscrit  Hitoj)a- 
desa, — and  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  mission 
of  Buddha  to  recall  Brahminism  to  its  ancient  purity : — 
"  The  emblem  of  Siva  carries  not  virtue  along  with  it. 
The  soul  is  a  river  whose  holy  place  of  pilgrimage  is  the 
repression  of  sensual  passions,  whose  waters  are  truth, 
whose  banks  are  benevolence,  whose  waves  are  mercy. 
There  perform  thy  ablutions,  son  of  Pandu,  for  the 
inward  soul  is  not  purified  by  water  !" 

The  priests  of  Buddha  in  the  Burman  empire  are 
cloistered  monks,  whose  duty  it  is  to  preach  and  to 
attend  the  dead  to  the  grave.  They  do  not  pray  for  the 
people,  or  offer  oblations,  for  all  are  taught  to  perform 
these  offices  for  themselves.  The  convents  are  gorgeous 
buildings,  and  their  inhabitants  in  general  better  dressed 
than  the  laymen  ;  but  they  subsist  by  begging  ready- 
dressed  victuals,  for  they  are  forbidden  to  cook,  or  to 
employ  persons  to  cook  for  them,  or  even  to  touch  with 
their  hands  anything  they  have  not  received  as  an  alms. 
They  are  forbidden  to  possess  property  of  any  kind ;  to 
wear  clothes  but  such  as  are  made  of  fragments  picked 
up  in  the  streets,  or  among  the  tombs ;  and  to  touch  even 
the  dress  of  a  woman.  The  first  prohibition,  however, 
they  evade  by  covering  their  hands  when  accepting  gold 
or  silver,  of  which  they  are  inordinately  fond  ;  and  the 
second  by  tearing  fine  cloth  for  their  garments  into 
pieces ;  but  the  third  they  are  said  strictly  to  observe, 
the  most  absolute  chastity  being  considered  by  the 
whole  nation  indispensable  in  the  sacerdotal  state.  The 
person  of  a  monk  is  sacred,  and  he  is  an  object  of  un- 
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bounded  veneration  to  the  rest  of  the  people ;  not  alto- 
gether undeserved,  it  should  be  said,  as  it  is  to  the 
priesthood  the  Burmese  youth  owe  their  education. 

The  religion  of  the  Burmese,  in  point  of  fact,  contains 
almost  the  entire  practical  part  of  Christianity,  and  it  is 
somewhat  disheartening  to  think  that  it  should  have  had 
so  little  effect  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  people. 
But  we  find  the  same  thing  nearer  home  than  India 
beyond  the  Ganges.  Buddha  left  his  statue  for  the 
worship  of  his  followers,  who  may  therefore  suppose 
themselves  to  have  a  divine  warrant  for  their  idolatry ; 
but  images  arose  in  Christianity  in  spite  of  the  express 
commands  of  its  Founder.  The  Burmese  give  themselves 
up  to  lying,  robbery,  and  murder,  while  acknowledging 
these  things  to  be  deadly  sins,  and  deploring  daily  their 
transgressions  at  the  jDagoda ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
was  distorted  by  its  professors  into  an  excuse  for  their 
enormities,  and  when  going  forth  to  pillage  and  massacre, 
they  wrote  beneath  the  bloody  emblem  of  the  meek  and 
merciful  Saviour,  "  By  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer !" 

Siam  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Burmese  territory ;  with 
the  Tenasserim  provinces,  Amherst,  Ye,  Tavoy,  and 
Mergui,  stretching  five  hundred  miles  along  the  coast 
on  its  western  frontier,  Cochin  China  on  the  east,  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam  on  the  south. 
The  British  territory  is  separated  from  that  of  Siam  by 
a  chain  of  mountains  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet 
high  ;  but  within  this  line  the  country  is  a  plain  resem- 
bling Bengal,  watered  by  the  river  IVIaynam  and  its 
branches,  subject  to  annual  inundations  like  those  of  the 
Ganges,  and  possessing  one  of  the  richest  soils  in  the 
world.  All  the  productions  of  Bengal  are  found  hei*e  in 
great  luxuriance,  but  rice,  sugar,  pepper,  and  tobacco, 
more  especially ;  while  in  the  more  remote  tracts,  teak. 
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rosewood,  eagle  and  sapan  woods,  grow  in  primeval 
forests.  In  tlie  inland  regions  there  are  mines  of  iron, 
tin,  copper,  lead,  and  gold ;  and  on  the  coast  great  quan- 
tities of  salt  are  manufactured  by  the  process  of  solar 
evaporation.  These  articles,  together  with  gum,  gam- 
boge, hides,  poultry,  ivory,  horns,  stick  lac,  &:c.,  form 
the  exports  of  the  country ;  in  exchange  for  which  are 
received  opium  and  European  goods  from  India,  and  the 
productions  of  China,  the  Malay  ports,  and  America 
direct. 

In  this  country  the  Buddhist  faith  appears  to  be  some- 
what different  both  from  its  Burmese  and  Thibetan  modi- 
fications ;  the  king  having  a  sacerdotal  character,  although 
not  equal  in  religious  authority  to  that  of  the  Grand 
Lama,  and  the  people  relying  in  a  great  measure  for 
salvation  upon  the  merits  of  their  priests.  The  result  is, 
that  in  Siam  the  royal  absolutism  is  carried  to  a  pitch  of 
the  ridiculous.  In  Burmah  the  people  apply  the  word 
"  golden,"  as  a  distinction,  to  the  feet  and  other  members 
of  the  king;  but  here  they  are  not  so  presumptuously 
familiar  as  to  name  him  at  all,  or  even  to  know  his  name. 
Captain  Hamilton  was  tried  for  the  capital  crime  of 
having  said,  in  conversation,  that  "the  king  had  been 
imposed  upon,"  and  only  escaped  death  from  a  failure  in 
the  proof.  The  power  of  the  clergy  is  increased  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  their  numbers  are  overwhelming. 
The  people,  therefore,  taking  them  generally,  are  a  prey 
to  indolence,  sufiering  themselves  to  be  supported  by  the 
energy  of  the  women.  This  improves  the  condition  of 
the  latter ;  for  although  it  is  theoretically  the  same  as  in 
Burmah,  the  men  are  forced  to  consult  with  those  on 
whom  they  depend,  even  when  affecting  to  despise  them. 
The  rest  of  the  working  inhabitants  are  Chinese  and 
other  foreigners ;  although  the  native  Christians,  chiefly 
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descendants  of  the  Portngnese,  are  said  to  be  more  expert 
at  tlieft  tlian  any  other  department  of  industry. 

The  dress  of  the  people  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  Burmese,  although  the  cloth,  instead  of  depending 
from  the  waist,  is  fastened  between  the  legs,  so  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  Dutch  small  clothes.  Their 
heads,  however,  are  closely  shaven,  with  the  exception  of 
a  round  patch  between  the  crown  and  the  forehead,  where 
their  hair,  being  brushed  upright,  gives  them  a  scared 
appearance.  But  the  shaving  is  a  modern  improvement ; 
for  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Captain  Hamilton 
found  them  with  the  hair  "  cut  within  two  inches  of  the 
skin,  and  gumm'd  and  comb'd  upwards,  which  makes 
their  head  seem  very  big,  and  all  in  bristles  like  a  boar's 
back."  The  men  are  described  as  morose  and  unamiable, 
but  the  women  lively  and  cheerful ;  the  former  of  an  olive 
and  the  latter  of  a  straw  complexion,  tinged  occasionally 
with  a  little  red.  The  Siamese,  although  indolent  in 
peace  and  cowardly  in  war,  are  expert  in  gold  and  fili- 
gree work,  and  cultivate  poetry  and  romance  with  some 
success.  In  the  city  of  Pegu,  Symes  witnessed  a  dra- 
matic performance,  in  which  the  principal  actors  were  of 
this  nation,  and  he  praises  highly  their  talent. 

The  history  of  Siam,  so  far  as  it  is  known  in  Europe, 
relates  chiefly  to  its  wars  with  the  Burmese  ;  although  in 
1684  an  inferior  servant  of  the  East  India  Company 
became  prime  minister  for  a  few  years,  till  he  was  exe- 
cuted and  his  master  dethroned  and  murdered.  In  later 
times  the  Siamese  extended  their  territory  for  some  dis- 
tance into  the  Malay  Peninsula,  but  with  no  other  appa- 
rent object  than  that  of  obtaining  slaves  ;  which  they  are 
described  by  Mr.  Earl,  in  1837,  as  prosecuting  with 
circumstances  of  great  atrocity. 

The   Tenasserim   provinces  of   Great  Britain,  though 
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lying  along  the  coast  of  Siam,  are  somewhat  different, 
both  in  moral  and  physical  character,  from  that  country. 
The  territory  is  traversed  by  mountain-ranges,  Avith 
intervening  plains  of  great  extent,  each  forming  the 
valley  of  some  river  or  stream ;  and  the  green  expanse 
relieved  here  and  there  by  isolated  limestone-rocks, 
resembling  prodigious  edifices.  These  plains  are  well 
adapted  for  paddy  cultivation ;  while  the  annual  inun- 
dations of  the  rivers,  covering  the  soil  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  with  a  rich  alluvium,  render  it  a  garden  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo. 

The  British  found  a  population  of  only  seventy  thou- 
sand, which  has  since  then  doubled  itself.  The  people 
exhibit  few  of  the  vices  of  the  Siamese  character, 
excepting  indolence  ;  and  even  this  is  proved  to  arise  from 
circumstances  not  constitution,  by  their  being  able  to 
conquer  it  whenever  a  sufficient  inducement  occurs. 
Their  exports  at  present  are  rice  and  teakwood,  with 
birds'  nests  and  other  articles  for  the  Chinese  gour- 
mands ;  and  their  imports  chiefly  British  piece  goods  and 
Avoollens,  that  have  latterly  found  their  way,  through 
Moulmein  the  capital,  to  the  great  Shan  country,  which 
promises  to  become  an  important  market.  For  the 
territory  itself,  Avith  its  free  ports,  salubrious  climate, 
productive  soil,  and  treasures  of  iron  and  coal,  nothing 
is  wanted  but  hands  to  occupy  the  land  to  render  it  one 
of  the  richest  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Great  Britain, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    MALAY    TENINSULA    AND    THE    INDIAN    ARCHIPELAGO. 


According  to  physical  g-eograpliy,  the  Malay  Peninsula 
commences  between  the  British  provinces  of  Tavoy  and 
Mergui ;  hut  the  Siamese  possessions  extend  southward 
of  the  Tenasserim  coast  to  a  distance  not  well  defined, 
although  the  Malay  nation  is  first  met  with,  as  the 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  at  the  Tring 
River.  The  British  colonies  of  Pinang  and  Malacca 
are  on  the  western  coast,  and  that  of  Singapore  at  the 
southern  extremity  ;  but  before  noticing  these,  it  will  be 
proper  to  consider  the  Peninsula  as  a  portion  of  the  Great 
Indian  Archipelago,  with  the  view  of  fixing  its  relative 
position,  and  exhibiting  its  imjDortance  to  a  country  as- 
suming the  commercial  dominion  of  the  eastern  seas. 

The  Archipelago  covers  an  area,  including  land  and 
water,  of  between  five  and  six  million  statute  miles  ;  but, 
in  addition  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  region,  it  is  not 
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only  a  portion  of  the  ocean  highway  between  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  east,  from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  but  it  lies  midway  between  these  and  the  Austra- 
lian continent.  Its  eastern  extremity  is  computed  by 
Crawford  to  be  only  three  days'  sail  from  China,  and  its 
western  not  more  than  as  many  weeks  from  Arabia  ;  but 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  then,  and  the 
maritime  world  is  under  a  new  dispensation,  which  has 
diminished  weeks  to  little  more  than  days,  and  days  to 
little  more  than  hours.  Of  the  component  parts  of  the 
Archipelago,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  they 
consist  of  three  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  globe ;  one 
island,  and  a  peninsula  of  the  second  rank ;  three  islands 
of  the  third  rank,  equal  in  size  to  any  of  those  of  Ame- 
rica ;  sixteen  of  the  fourth  rank ;  and  a  host  of  smaller 
isles  and  islets,  which  have  never  been  named.  "Ac- 
cording to  skilful  and  intelligent  mariners,  who  have  made 
the  voyage,"  says  Marco  Polo,  "  it  contains  seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  forty-eight  isles,  mostly  inhabited. 
In  all  these  there  grows  no  tree  which  is  not  agreeably 
fragrant  and  also  useful,  being  also  equal  or  superior  in 
size  to  lignum  aloe.  They  produce  also  many  and 
various  spices,  including  pepper  as  white  as  snow,  also 
the  black.  They  yield  also  much  gold,  and  various  other 
wonderful  and  costly  productions."  All  these  are  grouped 
into  lesser  archipelagos,  with  now  and  then  a  large 
island  between.  One  of  this  class,  Sumatra,  forming  the 
western  side  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  is  the  western 
boundary  ;  and  the  whole  is  grasped  at  the  same  mo- 
ment by  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Great  Pacific,  and  the 
China  Sea. 

The  western  boundary  has  two  approaches,  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  and  the  Straits  of  Sunda  ;  the  latter  between 
Sumatra  and  Java.      The  southern  has  numerous  and, 
f2 
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from  the  contiguity  of  the  chain  of  islands,  very  narrow 
inlets  ;  and  the  eastern,  a  variety  of  wide  passages,  as 
they  are  termed  on  this  boundary,  taking  their  names  from 
the  great  islands,  such  as  New  Guinea,  Gilolo,  Mindanao, 
and  Lugonia.  The  direct  line  of  thoroughfare  through 
the  Archipelago  from  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  lies  between 
the  islands  of  Billiton  and  Banca  between  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  and  thence  along  the  western  coast  of  Borneo. 

The  equinoctial  line  runs  through  the  centre  of  this 
region;  and  the  whole  of  the  Archipelago  is  comprehended 
within  the  tropics.  The  similarity  of  character,  however, 
which  runs  throughout,  is  not  without  some  obvious  dis- 
tinctions ;  and  Crawford  has  endeavoured  to  describe 
these  geographically,  although,  perhaps,  only  with 
partial  success.  He  supposes  the  Archipelago  to  be 
divided  into  three  longitudinal  portions  ;  the  most  north- 
erly of  which  comprises  the  Philippine  islands  ;  the 
central,  the  eastern  angle  of  Borneo,  the  island  of  Min- 
danao, and  the  Sooloo  Archipelago  ;  and  the  southern 
the  remainder  of  Borneo,  with  the  Malay  Peninsula 
on  one  hand,  and  Celebes,  and  the  other  islands  in  the 
same  parallel,  on  the  other. 

This  great  southern  division,  he  subdivides  like- 
wise into  three ;  the  first  beginning  at  the  Indian  con- 
tinent, whence  civilization  was  diffused,  and  comjjrising 
the  Malayan  Peninsula,  the  islands  of  Java,  Bali, 
Lombok,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  western  part  of 
Borneo,  up  to  the  parallel  of  longitude  116°  east.  Here 
the  soil  is  fertile,  the  people  comparatively  far  advanced 
in  civilization,  and  their  food  rice.  The  second  division 
has  Celebes  for  its  centre,  with  the  whole  chain  of  islands 
from  116°  to  124°  east  longitude,  and  the  east  coast  of 
Borneo,  within  the  same  limit.  Here  the  type  of  civi- 
lization is   inferior,   and   the   soil   less   adapted  for  the 
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higher  qualities  of  grain ;  the  food  of  the  people,  although 
still  principally  rice,  being  partly  sago.  The  third  division 
comprehends  the  spice  islands — the  native  country  of 
the  clove  and  nutmeg :  where  the  people  are  of  a  still 
lower  grade  in  civilization,  and  where  their  food  is  no 
longer  rice,  but  sago  exclusively.  In  the  central  of  the 
grand  divisions, — east  Borneo,  Mindanao,  and  the  Sooloo 
Archipelago, — nature  begins  to  recover,  as  well  as  the 
most  eminent  of  her  productions — man;  and  the  people, 
although  inferior  to  those  of  the  first  two  subdivisions  of 
the  west,  are  superior  to  those  of  the  third,  and  their 
food  is  more  of  rice  than  sago.  The  northern  division, 
or  the  group  of  the  Philippines,  is  within  the  region  of 
the  hurricanes,  from  which  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago  is 
exempt ;  the  soil  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  although  in- 
capable of  producing  the  finer  condiments  and  fruits  of 
the  other  regions  ;  the  food  of  the  more  civilized  races  is 
rice ;  and  the  people  generally  are  wholly  different  in 
manners,  institutions,  and  language  from  the  rest  of  the 
islanders. 

It  is  usual  to  consider  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
as  the  summits  and  plateaux  of  submarine  mountains, 
which  are  merely  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  chains  that 
intersect  the  continent  of  Asia ;  but  we  shall  find  them 
very  different  in  character  from  any  we  have  as  yet 
met  with.  Being  so  near  the  line,  they  possess  the  pe- 
culiarities of  intertropical  countries,  with  some  exclusively 
their  own.  Their  mountains  are  all  volcanoes ;  they 
are  in  most  places  clothed  with  forests  of  gigantic  trees, 
burying  the  earth  in  what  might  seem  eternal  gloom ;  they 
have  neither  deserts  of  burning  sand,  nor  grassy  plains  for 
the  nourishment  of  cattle  ;  and  the  comparatively  tranquil 
seas  from  which  they  rise  are  moved  only  by  winds  and 
currents  of  a  known  and  uniform  direction.     The  Archi- 
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pelago,  therefore,  is  at  j^resent  a  country  of  hunters, 
mariner-s,  and  fishermen ;  but,  from  its  geographical  po- 
sition and  natural  advantages,  it  is  destined  to  become 
the  seat  of  a  great  commercial  empire.  "Their  boats 
and  canoes,"  says  the  admirable  historian  of  this  region, 
"  are  to  the  Indian  islanders  what  the  camel,  the  horse, 
and  the  ox,  are  to  the  wandering  Arab  and  the  Tartar ; 
and  the  sea  is  to  them  what  the  steppes  and  the  deserts 
are  to  the  latter."  This  would  point  to  their  destiny, 
without  the  analogies  of  experience.  The  permanent 
dominion,  founded  even  by  the  mean  and  huckster-like 
policy  of  the  Dutch,  Avill  one  day  be  eclipsed  by  the 
energy  of  some  other  maritime  nation  of  the  west  of  more 
large  and  generous  views ;  and  the  Indian  mariners  Avill 
become  merchants  instead  of  pirates,  and  instead  of 
creeping  within  the  circle  of  their  thousand  isles,  their  flag 
will  be  seen  in  the  farthest  emporia  of  the  Asiatic  and 
Australian  continents. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  region,  wc  are  told, 
are  of  tioo  races,  one  of  a  yellowish-brown  complexion, 
and  the  otlier  of  a  sooty  complexion ;  the  former  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  Tartar,  and  the  latter  to  the 
negro.  But  we  have  ourselves  some  doubt  of  this  fact, 
for  Nature  in  her  distribution  of  mankind  seems  to  be 
governed  by  fixed  laws ;  and  even  in  southern  Africa, 
the  intermingling  of  the  two  opposite  and  antagonis- 
tic races  is,  in  all  probability,  of  a  comparatively  recent 
date.  The  blacks  and  browns  of  the  Archipelago  are 
natural  foes;  and  the  position  of  the  latter  is  apparently 
that  of  a  people  superadded  by  conquest  to  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  browns  are  masters ;  the 
blacks  slaves  or  fugitives.  The  browns  occupy  the 
coasts  and  the  valleys  ;  the  blacks  the  mountains  and 
forests  of  the  interior.     The  browns  possess  those  islands 
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which,  from  soil  and  other  circumstances,  repay  culture  or 
commerce ;  and  the  blacks  are  found  in  greatest  num- 
ber at  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  till  towards  New 
Guinea,  the  farthest  boundary  of  the  Archipelago,  they 
are  the  sole  inhabitants. 

The  following  is  Symes's  description  of  the   oriental 
negro,  which  is  allowed,  by  Crawford  and  others,  to  be 
perfectly   accurate  : — "  The   Andamaners   are  not  more 
favoured  in  the  conformation  of  their  bodies  than  the  en- 
dowments of  their  minds.     In  stature  they  seldom  exceed 
five  feet ;  their  limbs  are  disproportionally  slender,  their 
bellies    protuberant,    with    high    shoulders    and    large 
heads ;  and,  strange  to  find  in  this  part  of  the  world,  they 
are  a  degenerate  race  of  negroes,  with  woolly  hair,  flat 
noses,  and  thick  lips ;  their  eyes  are  small  and  red,  their 
skin   of  a   deep   sooty  black,  whilst  their  countenance 
exhibits  the  extreme  of  wretchedness,  a  horrid  mixture  of 
famine    and   ferocity.      They   go  quite  naked,  and  are 
insensible  of  any  shame  from  exposure."     The  type  here, 
it   will    be  seen,  is  taken  from  the  Andaraans,  islands 
actually  within  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and  the  same  ori- 
ental negroes  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the   Malay 
Peninsula,    as   well  as  scattered  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  Archipelago.      But  wherever  they  are  met  by  the 
brown  race,  they  are  looked  upon  as  their  natural  property, 
and  are  either  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  or  hunted 
down  like  wild  beasts.     At  first  sight  this  might  seem 
to  be  merely  the  tyranny  of  the  strong  over  the  weak — 
the  succumbing  of  spare  and  puny  frames  under  those  of 
better   proportions  ;    but  even  in  the  present  advanced 
stage  of  civilization,  the  same  antagonism  of  races  ren- 
ders Africa  the  prey  of  the  world,  although  there  the 
negro  is  next  to  the  European  in  vigour :   and  terrible 
and   humbling   as   the   idea  may  be,  we  are  irresistibly 
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driven  to  the  conclusion  that  human  beings,  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  are  governed  by  instincts 
and  antipathies  identical  with  those  of  the  brutes. 

Supposing  the  brown  race  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  they 
appear  to  have  degenerated  in  the  Indian  islands ;  and 
the  same  physical  circumstances  which  produced  a  tribe 
of  inferior  negroes,  have  acted  upon  their  conquerors. 
Their  medium  stature  is  four  inches  less  than  that  of 
Europeans,  and  they  have  smaller  pretensions  to  beauty, 
even  according  to  their  own  standard  of  taste,  than  any 
of  the  continental  nations  we  have  as  yet  examined. 
Dampier's  description  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  one  of  the 
islands  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  whole. — "  The 
Mindanaoans,  properly  so  called,"  says  the  illustrious 
traveller,  "  are  men  of  mean  stature,  small  limbs,  straight 
bodies,  and  little  heads.  Their  faces  are  oval,  their  fore- 
heads flat,  with  small  black  eyes,  short  low  noses,  pretty 
large  mouths  ;  their  lips  thin  and  red,  their  teeth  black 
yet  very  sound ;  their  hair  black  and  straight ;  the 
colour  of  their  skin  tawny,  but  inclining  to  a  brighter 
yellow  than  some  other  Indians,  especially  the  women." 

In  the  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Celebes,  the  chief 
tribes  of  this  somewhat  ungainly  family  are  located,  and 
such  civilization  as  they  attained  to  has  radiated  thence 
over  the  other  islands.  The  history  of  the  Javanese,  the 
farthest  advanced  in  knowledge,  has  not  been  explored 
farther  back  than  the  twelfth  century ;  and  even  then 
it  is  neither  clear  nor  interesting  till  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth,  which  was  signalized  by  the  establishment  of 
Mahomedanism  on  the  ruins  of  some  form  of  Hindooism. 
At  a  much  earlier  date,  however,  we  have  at  least  a  glimpse 
of  this  island,  in  the  narrative  of  Fa-heen,  a  Chinese 
traveller  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era.     According  to  this  authority,  the  religion  of  Javj\, 
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was  then  Brahminism  ;  a  faith  which  was  subverted 
either  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Buddhists,  who  began  to 
fly  from  India  before  the  rival  sect  in  the  following 
century.  From  the  dawn  of  authentic  history,  at  the 
introduction  of  Mahomedanism,  the  annals  are  such  a 
tissue  of  vice  and  crime  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  even 
in  the  polluted  archives  of  history ;  and  it  gives  us  satis- 
faction to  find  that  the  actors  are  too  mean  and  obscure 
to  require  our  attention.  The  Portuguese  arrived  in  1511, 
and  the  Dutch  in  1595.  The  conquest  of  the  British  in 
1811  has  already  been  described,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  island  by  them  to  the  Dutch  in  1816. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
the  original  country  of  the  Malay  nation.  This  sailor 
people,  who  are  to  be  found  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, and  sometimes  with  no  other  connection  with 
the  things  of  the  land  than  the  roving  bark,  which  is  the 
habitation  of  themselves  and  their  families,  are  from  the 
interior  of  Sumatra,  where  their  ancestors,  enclosed  by 
mountain  ranges,  never  heard  of  the  ocean  but  in  the 
marvellous  reports  of  travellers.  This  emigration  is  not 
an  event  of  ancient  date.  It  took  place,  in  all  proba- 
bility, so  late  as  the  year  1160  ;  but  the  Malays,  although 
not  actually  destitute  of  historical  compositions,  have  no 
record  which  relates  the  circumstances  which  compelled 
or  induced  them  to  so  extraordinary  a  step.  The  lands  in 
their  own  territory  may  have  become  overstocked  by  the 
increase  of  population,  or  political  events  may  have  con- 
verted a  portion  of  the  people  into  outlaws  and  refugees  ; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  this 
inland  race,  instead  of  merely  crossing  the  rivers  which 
bounded  their  territory,  and  spreading  themselves  on 
either  hand  over  the  surface  of  their  native  country, 
descended   one    of  the   great   streams  to   the    sea,   and 
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threading  their  way  through  the  imiuiiierable  isles  and 
islets  that  there  stud  the  ocean,  crossed  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  strait,  and  founded  Singapore  on  its  south- 
eastern extremity. 

Singapore  remained  the  capital  of  the  emigrants  for 
about  a  century,  till  at  length,  in  1252,  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  rival  adventurers  from  Java,  and  retiring  along 
the  Peninsula,  founded  Malacca  on  the  western  coast. 
About  1276,  they  were  converted  from  Hindooism  to 
Mahomedanism,  and  in  that  year  the  first  Mussulman 
jjrince  mounted  the  throne.  The  Peninsula,  being 
almost  uninhabited,  was,  in  process  of  time,  fully  settled 
by  the  Malays,  and  was  supposed  by  strangers  to  be 
their  original  country.  From  this  colony  (not  from 
Sumatra)  successive  swarms  were  throAvn  off  to  so  many 
of  the  islands,  that  the  Malay  tongue,  which  is  of  singu- 
lar simplicity  of  construction,  became  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  commercial  language  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  tribes  of  Celebes,  and  more  especially  the  Bugis, 
are  at  present  the  Phcenicians  of  these  seas,  and 
would,  in  any  part  of  the  Avorld,  be  reckoned  an  enter- 
prising race  of  mariners.  Their  history,  however,  is  still 
more  obscure  than  that  of  the  Javans  and  Sumatrans  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  a  century  after  the  arrival  among 
them  of  the  Portuguese  that  they  were  converted  to  Ma- 
homedanism. The  people  of  these  three  islands,  and  the 
oriental  negroes,  form  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Archipelago  ;  although  there  are  also,  in  various  places, 
such  as  the  interior  of  the  Philippines,  various  other 
tribes,  that  neither  in  language  nor  manners  present  any 
affinity  with  the  predominant  races. 

The  intercourse  of  Eurojoe  with  the  Archi^^elago  has, 
till  very  recently,  been  a  series  of  detestable  crimes,  which 
it  will  take  ages  of  beneficence  to  expiate.     If  the  wealth 
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of  these  remote  islanders  had  consisted  in  the  precious 
metals,  they  would  have  been  robbed  like  the  Americans 
and  those  who  resisted  extirpated ;  and  the  invaders 
would  then  have  either  retired,  or  have  settled  quietly 
down  as  colonists.  The  treasures,  however,  which  tempted 
them  were  the  productions  of  the  soil,  for  which,  from 
time  immemorial,  an  eager  appetite  had  existed  in  the 
whole  western  world — an  appetite  hitherto  stimulated 
rather  than  gratified  by  the  scanty  supplies  obtained 
through  the  successive  agency  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Venetians.  These  treasures  depended 
upon  the  labour  of  the  natives,  an  industrious  and  com- 
mercial people;  and  it  became  the  interest  of  the  strangers 
to  subdue  without  utterly  destroying  them,  to  grind  them 
down  to  a  level  with  the  soil  without  burying  them  be- 
neath it,  and  to  obtain  the  things  they  coveted  by  the 
sweat  and  the  tears,  but  no  oftener  than  necessary  by  the 
blood  of  the  natural  owners  of  the  country. 

In  1511  Alphonzo  Albuquerque,  at  the  head  of  eight 
hundred  Portuguese,  and  six  hundred  Indians  from  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  captured  Malacca,  the  capital  of  the 
Malays,  an  entrenched  city  defended  by  thirty  thousand 
natives  ;  the  invaders  loosing  only  eighty  of  their  number 
in  the  assault.  Only  two  years  before  this  the  flag  of  Don 
Emanuel  had  been  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  the  Portuguese  had  now  sailed  through  the 
unknown  Straits,  encompassed  by  vast  countries,  swarm- 
ing with  a  warlike  population,  and  had  coolly  disembarked 
to  carry  by  storm  a  place  defended  by  a  force  twenty-five 
times  the  number  of  their  own  !  But  India  beyond  the 
Ganges  was  in  the  same  state  of  disorganization  as  Hin- 
dostan  at  the  conquest  of  the  English;  and  Albuquerque 
received  embassies  from  the  kings  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Pegu,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  good  fortune,  and 
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from  the  King  of  Siam  to  thank  him  for  chastising  a 
recusant  tributary.  They  did  not  long,  however,  maintain 
the  good  opinion  of  their  neighbours,  for  Malacca  was 
besieged  or  blockaded  six  times  by  the  Malays,  seven 
times  by  the  Sumatrans,  three  times  by  the  Javanese, 
and  twice  by  the  Dutch,  into  whose  hands  it  fell  in  1640. 

Monsters  of  cruelty  and  avarice  as  were  the  Portu- 
guese, they  were  successfully  rivalled  in  every  imaginable 
atrocity  by  the  new  masters  of  Malacca.  They,  however, 
retained  their  dominion  till  1795,  when  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  British,  but  the  jilace  was  restored  in  a  few  years 
afterwards.  In  1807  it  was  again  captured  by  the  same 
power,  and  in  1811  the  instruments  of  torture,  such  as 
the  rack  and  wheel,  which  remained  as  monuments  of 
Dutch  infamy,  were  publicly  burned  by  the  Earl  of  Minto. 
At  the  peace  of  1815  Malacca  was  once  more  restored  to 
the  Dutch,  but  in  1825wasdefinitively  taken  possession  of 
by  the  British. 

It  was  in  1521  the  Portuguese  first  appeared  in  con- 
siderable force  in  the  Moluccas,  those  famous  spice  islands 
whose  productions  first  attracted  the  rapacity  of  Europe,  and 
for  which  the  other  jjorts  in  the  Archipelago  were  chiefly 
valuable  as  depots  and  emporia.  To  describe  the  scenes  of 
blood,  treachery,  lust,  and  rapine,  that  were  there  enacted 
by  the  Christians  would  be  neither  profitable  nor  plea- 
sant ;  till  at  length  the  natives  joined  a  new  race  of 
foreign  tyrants,  and  assisted  them  to  expel  the  old  ones. 

The  Dutch  proved  to  be  worse,  if  possible,  than  the 
Portuguese,  for  they  were  more  cunning.  In  1613  they 
made  treaties  with  the  Molucca  princes ;  and  thenceforward 
they  had  the  right  to  rob  and  massacre  as  often  as  they 
found  it  convenient  or  profitable.  The  Nutmeg  Isles 
were  literally  depopulated  in  1621,  because  they  violated 
the  monopoly  claimed  by  the  Dutch,  by  selling  some  of 
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their  produce  to  strangers ;  and  the  Clove  Islands,  being 
more  fertile  in  their  staple  commodity  than  suited  the  com- 
mercial demand,  a  decree  was  issued  that  cloves  should 
be  extirpated  everywhere  except  at  Amboyna.  The 
people  became  desperate  and  flew  to  arms.  Their  chiefs 
were  broken  on  the  wheel,  or  otherwise  executed,  in 
dozens  at  a  time  ;  and  at  length  the  King  of  Gilolo  being 
taken  prisoner  by  accident,  not  in  battle,  was  privately 
drowned  at  midnight,  with  twenty-five  of  his  family. 
The  last  insurrection  of  the  Moluccas  took  place  in  1680, 
and  was  put  down  in  the  following  year,  when  the  Dutch 
at  length  succeeded  in  their  darling  object,  for  which  they 
had  perpetrated  so  many  horrors,  the  regulation  of  the 
price  of  spices.  It  happened,  however,  just  about  this 
time,  that  the  taste  or  customs  of  Europe  changed ;  the 
consumption  of  the  commodity  dwindled  away  as  the  cost 
rose ;  and  the  dearly-bought  Spice  Islands  sunk  into 
commercial  insignificance. 

In  Celebes,  where  in  1660  the  people  were  able  to  fit 
out  a  fleet  of  seven  hundred  vessels,  carrying  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  the  Dutch  were  equally  successful 
in  destroying  the  commerce  of  the  natives  without  bene- 
fiting themselves ;  but  Java  was  destined  to  be  the  seat 
of  their  eastern  dominion,  and  the  principal  theatre  of 
their  crimes.  In  1611  their  Governor-General  established 
himself  in  Jacatra  in  the  quality  of  a  guest,  but  his  real 
character  being  speedily  understood,  as  v/ell  as  that  of 
the  French  and  English  adventurers,  who  now  hovered 
like  birds  of  prey  among  those  devoted  islands — to  strike 
their  quarry  wherever  they  found  the  human  form,  and 
rend  each  other  for  the  carcase — a  general  rising  took 
place  among  the  princes  of  the  Archipelago,  with  the 
object  of  expelling  the  Dutch,  as  the  most  powerful 
banditti  of  the  three.    This  conspiracy,  as  it  was  insolently 
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called  by  the  Europeans,  -vvas  unsuccessful,  for  the  usual 
reason,  that  the  half-civilized  conspirators  had  not  suffi- 
cient public  virtue  to  be  true  to  themselves.  The  Dutch 
took  Jacatra  by  assault,  and  put  all  the  male  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  saved 
themselves  by  flight ;  the  number  of  the  latter  including- 
the  king,  who  eventually  sank  to  the  station  of  a  humble 
fisherman  in  those  waters  where  his  flag  had  once  been 
obeyed.  The  conquerors  then  founded  the  new  town  of 
Batavia,  which,  under  the  influence  of  European  capital, 
intelligence,  and  industry,  very  soon  became  a  great 
emporium. 

The  first  danger  of  the  Dutch  was  from  the  Sultan  of 
Mataram,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Javanese  princes  ; 
who,  on  two  successive  occasions,  sent  an  army  of  upwards 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  besiege  the  capital, 
which  was  then  nothing  more  than  a  fortified  factory, 
inhabited,  in  addition  to  the  handful  of  Europeans,  chiefly 
by  Chinese,  and  defended  by  mercenaries  from  Japan. 
These  vast  armies  were  defeated — one,  as  it  is  stated,  being 
utterly  destroyed,  and  the  other  reduced  by  one-half; 
and  up  to  the  year  1675  the  Dutch  flag,  thus  planted  in 
blood,  continued  to  float  in  triumph  over  the  islands  of 
the  east.  But  their  rapacity  was  not  satisfied.  They 
noAv  entered  into  a  league  with  the  native  princes  against 
their  subjects,  with  the  view  of  cutting  off"  the  latter  from 
participating  in  the  advantages  of  commerce,  and  of  ob- 
taining the  products  of  their  industry  at  inadequate  prices. 
With  the  same  objects  they  expelled  the  English  and 
Danish  merchants  from  Bantam  ;  and  having  thus  secured 
their  coveted  monopoly,  they  reaped  its  natural  fruits — 
commercial  poverty  and  ruin. 

The  robberies,  treasons,  and  wholesale  murders  in 
which  they  were  now  involved  for  a  series  of  years,  it  is  ini- 
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possible  to  follow  in  the  meagre  abstract  to  wliicli  we  are 
confined.  Extraordinary  characters  arose  amidst  the 
terrible  pollutions  of  the  time.  Peter  Erberfield,  the 
son  of  a  Westphalian  gentleman,  but  bound  to  the  oriental 
island  by  the  ties  of  birth,  and  by  the  sentiments  instilled 
by  his  Javanese  mother,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
massacre  the  whole  of  the  Christians  in  Java,  and  as- 
sume the  government  of  their  dominions  himself.  The 
plot  was  accidentally  discovered,  and  being  confessed  on 
the  rack  by  nineteen  of  the  conspirators  and  three  of 
their  Avives,  the  whole  nineteen  were  executed  with  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  terrific  barbarity,  and  then  public 
thanksgivings  were  offered  to  God  in  the  churches  of 
Batavia  for  the  preservation  of  his  people.* 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  Chinese  were  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  Batavia  during  the  siege  it  sustained 
so  triumphantly  from  the  prince  of  Mataram.  That 
industrious  and  enterprising  people  were  now  settled  in 
great  numbers  in  the  island,  and  had  the  misfortune  to 
awaken  the  jealousy,  as  well  as  the  cupidity,  of  the 
Dutch,  by  their  wealth  and  power.  They  Avere  marked 
out  therefore  for  exactions,  and  executions  as  revolting 
as  the  horrors  that  were  inflicted  in  Europe  by  the 
Christians  upon  the  Jews  ;  and  at  length,  in  1740,  a 
number  of  these  valuable  colonists  were  forcibly  seized 
and  shipped  off  to  Ceylon.  Upon  this  their  countrymen 
in  the  vicinity  of  Batavia  flew  to  arms,  and  a  bloody 

*  Three  of  the  conspirators  were  tied  to  a  stake  and  strangled ;  ten  were 
nailed  to  a  cross,  and  guarded  carefully  till  death  ended  their  sufferings,  and 
gave  up  their  bodies  to  the  birds  of  prey ;  and  the  remaining  six  were  like- 
wise crucified,  but  had  their  right  hands  cut  off, their  arms,  legs,  and  breasts 
mangled  with  red-hot  pincers,  their  bellies  ripped  up  from  bottom  to  top, 
their  hearts  thrown  in  their  faces,  and  then  their  heads  cut  off  and  fixed  upon  a 
post,  and  their  bodies  torn  in  pieces  and  given  to  the  birds  of  prey.  This  is 
an  abstract  of  the  legal  sentence. 
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riot  ensued,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  Dutch  into 
the  evidences  of"  a  "  wicked  and  long-meditated  con- 
spiracy." A  massacre  was  immediately  ordered,  the 
sailors  of  the  fleet  employed  as  congenial  assassins,  and 
ten  thousand  Chinese  were  dragged  out  of  their  houses 
and  butchered,  "  making  no  more  resistance,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Javanese  annals,  "  than  a  nest  of  young 
mice." 

Fifteen  years  of  treason  and  murder  devastated  Java 
after  this  terrific  crime  ;  but  from  the  end  of  the  contest  till 
the  conflict  with  the  British  in  1811,  all  was  tranquillity. 
In  spite  of  the  commercial  monopoly,  and  generally 
illiberal  and  injudicious  government,  agriculture  revived 
and  flourished,  and  the  population  trebled  itself  in  num- 
ber. The  fortunes  of  the  rulers,  however,  declined  as 
those  of  the  islanders  began  gradually  to  advance.  The 
expense  of  retaining  the  colony  much  more  than  con- 
sumed its  j^roduce  ;  and  at  length  in  1795  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  was  dissolved,  loaded  with  debt.  From 
this  period  till  its  occupation  by  the  British,  Java  remained 
unproductive  to  its  possessors.  When  it  returned  into 
their  hands  in  1816  the  old  system  of  prescribed  cultiva- 
tion and  forced  deliveries  Mas  recommenced  Avith  a  true 
infatuation ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  new  series  of  wars 
and  insurrections,  which  continued  up  till  a  few  years  ago, 
and  which  cost  the  Dutch  thirty  thousand,  and  the  Java- 
nese two  hundred  thousand  lives.  But,  extraordinary  as 
the  result  appears,  Holland  has  triumphed  in  more  ways 
than  one.  By  her  unchangeable  stubbornness  of  jiurpose 
she  has  accustomed  the  natives  to  her  system,  and  they 
find  the  regularity  of  her  payments,  notwithstanding  their 
penuriousness,  better  in  the  long  run  than  the  intermit- 
tent windfalls  of  eastern  speculation.  The  island  flou- 
rishes ;  its  produce  of  all  kind  improves ;  and  its  indigo 
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in  particular  threatens  to  become  a  formidable  rival  to 
that  of  India  in  the  European  markets. 

The  settlements  of  the  Dutch  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and 
elsewhere  were  characterized  by  circumstances  of  a  similar 
kind,  though  not  so  startling-  in  degree ;  but  where- 
ever  they  made  their  appearance,  it  was  the  signal  of 
commercial  ruin  and  decay.  In  Sumatra  the  work  of 
blood  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  accomplished  ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  entire  island  will  very  speedily 
be  under  their  control.  Failing  in  their  pursuit  of 
gold  and  diamonds  in  Borneo,  they  had  only  the  satis- 
faction of  destroying  the  mines  of  the  Chinese ;  and  in 
their  eagerness  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  popper,  they 
turned  away,  by  their  persecutions,  into  new  channels  the 
industry  of  the  natives,  and  almost  annihilated  the  trade. 

AVhen  Magellan  circumnavigated  the  globe  for  the  first 
time  in  1521  when  looking  for  spices,tlie  firstland  he  stum- 
bled upon,  after  leaving  the  western  coast  of  America,  was 
Mindanao,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands.  He  sailed  thence 
into  the  middle  of  the  cluster,  and  landing  on  Zebu, 
christianized  that  place  by  erecting  a  cross  and  sprink- 
ling some  water  in  the  face  of  the  wondering  and 
admiring  king.  Magellan,  however,  belonged  unfortu- 
nately to  the  church  militant ;  and  in  the  true  style  of 
a  knight  errant,  he  would  needs  accept  a  challenge  he 
received  from  the  chief  of  a  neighbouring  islet.  The 
joust  was  held  a  Voutrance  in  a  marsh,  by  fifty  Spaniards 
cased  in  armour,  and  the  illustrious  navigator,  and  six 
of  his  companions,  lost  their  lives  fighting  up  to  their 
necks  in  water.  On  this  discovery,  the  Spaniards 
founded  their  claim  to  the  Philippines,  but  they  at  first 
cared  very  little  about  asserting  it;  and  even  in  1581, 
when  they  took  Manilla,  on  the  island  of  Luzon  or 
Luconia,  the  future  capital,  the  force  which  effected  ths 
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conquest   amounted   to    only   two   hundred   and   eighty- 
Europeans. 

The  cause  of  this  indifference  was,  tliat  the  PhiHppine 
produced  7io  spices  ;  and  to  the  same  circumstance  is 
owing  the  fact,  that  these  islands,  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
Archipelago,  have  received  benefit  rather  than  ruin  from 
their  connection  with  Europeans.  Having  nothing  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  west,  in  the  peculiar  direction 
it  had  taken,  they  were  governed  by  the  Spaniards  with 
a  kind  of  languid  illiberality,  which  offers  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  active  atrocity  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  ; 
the  wild  inhabitants,  Avherever  they  could  be  reached, 
were  humanized  even  by  an  impure  Christianity  ;  and  in 
our  time  when  the  staples  of  commerce  are  no  longer 
gold  and  spices,  the  Philippines  will  become  every  day 
of  more  importance.  But  although  the  Spaniards  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  European  colonization,  and 
afforded  private  enterprise  and  competition  at  least 
some  scope,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  more 
than  comparatively  free  from  the  vices  of  the  other 
foreign  tyrants  of  the  Archipelago.  The  people  were 
oppressed,  and  rose  again  and  again  in  insurrection ;  the 
Chinese — the  Jews  of  this  region — were  massacred  in 
thousands,  and  repeatedly  banished  ;  and  the  Japanese, 
once  numerous  both  as  residents  and  traders,  have  va- 
nished, whether  with  or  without  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  Spaniards,  from  their  eastern  dominions. 

Almost  since  their  first  appearance  in  the  Archipelago, 
the  Spaniards  fought  bitterly  with  the  Portuguese,  or  the 
Dutch,  for  the  Moluccas  ;  but  their  only  other  serious 
conflict  with  a  European  power  took  place  in  1762, 
when  the  British  sent  what  must  be  called  a  predatory 
expedition  against  the  Philippines  under  Sir  William 
Draper.      Manilla   was   taken   with   the    greatest    gal- 
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lantry,  and  held  to  ransom  by  this  force ;  but  the 
conquest  had  no  results  except  as  regards  plunder,  and 
that  to  a  very  small  extent  when  compared  with  the 
hopes  of  the  adventurers.  This  is  a  very  instructive 
episode,  if  governments  would  only  condescend  to  learn. 
In  other  parts  of  the  east  the  loss  of  a  great  battle  was 
decisive,  and  perhaps  the  same  would  be  the  case  to-day 
in  British  India;  but  the  Spaniards  were  incorporated 
Avith  the  people  by  colonization,  and  the  only  class  which 
joined  the  English,  even  after  victory,  was  the  perse- 
cuted Chinese. 

Although  the  affair  of  the  "  ransom  of  Manilla  "  was 
not  the  first  nor  the  only  appearance  of  the  British  in 
these  seas,  they  played,  till  recent  times,  a  very  subor- 
dinate part  in  the  bloody  drama  of  the  Archipelago. 
Even  after  they  had  formed  a  settlement  in  1785,  on 
Pinang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  their  merchants  traded  at 
their  own  individual  risk,  without  the  protection  of  their 
government.  Pinang  was  the  marriage  portion  received 
by  Captain  Light,  the  commander  of  a  country  ship,  on 
his  union  with  the  king  of  Quedah's  daughter,  and  he 
made  over  the  territory  to  the  East  India  Company  ;  but 
ten  years  later,  Malacca,  on  the  same  coast,  fell  into 
their  hands,  although  in  the  first  instance  only  for  a  few 
years,  by  the  fortune  of  battle.  When  the  Dutch  ori- 
ental possessions  generally,  however,  became  theirs,  in 
the  course  of  the  great  European  war,  the  extraordinary 
difference  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  two  nations 
became  manifest,  not  only  in  the  prosperity  of  the  traders 
but  of  the  whole  Archipelago.  Batavia  became  the  grand 
emporium  of  the  farther  east;  and  the  flags  of  all  nations, 
with  the  innumerable  barks  of  the  islanders  themselves, 
dotted  these  tranquil  seas   from   one   extremity  to   the 
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other.  The  British,  however,  inherited  the  ill  will  and 
suspicion  which  had  attached  to  their  predecessors ;  they 
were  obliged  to  introduce  their  most  beneficial  reforms 
by  sheer  force ;  and  wdiatever  the  result  might  have  been 
had  they  continued  masters  of  the  island,  at  the  end 
of  their  actual  term  they  were  losers  by  the  occupa- 
tion. But  political  considerations,  wise  or  unwise,  inter- 
vened. England,  in  a  few  years,  abandoned  her  island 
possessions  to  concentrate  her  power  on  the  continent. 
Batavia  became  once  more  the  capital  of  Dutch  India, 
and  monojioly  was  re-established  in  all  its  rigour. 

The  treaty  of  1824  between  the  tv/o  nations  was  dic- 
tated by  the  erroneous  policy  of  the  time,  when  an  ap- 
proach to  sound  views  was  called  revolution,  and  when 
the  ubiquitous  spirit  of  monopoly  was  shrieking  out 
"  robbery  !"  at  every  unaccustomed  movement,  from  one 
end  of  the  commercial  world  to  the  other.  The  English 
would  needs  protect  the  produce  of  their  own  colonies 
against  that  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  and  the  Dutch  would 
needs  prevent  the  English  fz'om  trading  at  all  with 
their  eastern  settlements,  except  through  the  ports 
of  Java ;  and  both  thought  they  had  very  cunningly 
managed  to  cripple  their  rival,  profoundly  ignorant 
that  in  the  same  ratio  they  had  crippled  themselves. 
The  persecutions  of  the  Dutch  were  directed  in  a  more 
especial  manner  against  British  goods  ;  and  without  a 
depot  or  a  point  d'appui  in  the  highway  of  the  traffic, 
the  latter  nation  would  probably  have  been  shut  out 
altogether  from  the  trade,  but  for  the  public  spirit  of 
an  individual.  It  was  determined  to  found  a  settlement 
beyond  the  Straits,  for  they  had  already  Pinang  and  Fort 
Marlborough  (Bencoolen)  in  Sumatra  within  them  ;  and 
as  Banca,  which  was  reckoned  the  most  eligible  spot,  had 
been  given  away  to  their  rivals,  it  was  necessary  to  look 
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out  elsewhere.  The  Malays,  it  has  been  said,  on  their 
first  iinmig-ration,  founded  Singapore  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Peninsula ;  and  in  later  times,  it  was  occupied,  no 
doubt,  by  the  Dutch  or  Portuguese,  as  the  remains  of  some 
religious  buildings  testify.  In  the  year  1703,  when  it 
had  perhaps  been  utterly  abandoned.  Captain  Hamilton 
was  offered  the  island  as  a  present  by  the  Malay  prince 
of  Johore.  "  But  I  told  him,"  says  the  dashing  but 
observant  mariner,  "  it  could  be  of  no  use  to  a  private 
person,  though  a  proper  place  for  a  company  to  settle  a 
colony  on,  lying  in  the  centre  of  trade,  and  being  accom- 
modated with  good  rivers  and  safe  harbours,  so  conve- 
niently situated  that  all  winds  served  shijiping  both  to  go 
out  and  come  into  these  rivers."  This  "  centre  of  trade" 
was  discovered  anew  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  who  lite- 
rally forced  it  upon  the  East  India  Company ;  and  in 
1818  a  settlement  was  founded  on  an  island  whoso  only 
inhabitants  were  a  few  seafarers,  half  fishermen  half 
pirates,  but  which  is  now  the  grand  mart  of  the  British 
in  the  eastern  seas,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  thriving  em- 
porium in  the  world. 

This  step  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Dutch  ;  and  as  the 
English  footing  on  Sumatra  appeared,  owing-  to  various 
causes,  to  be  of  little  advantage  to  commerce,  a  treaty 
was  made  in  1825,  by  which  that  settlement  was  aban- 
doned to  Holland,  and  the  English  relinquished  their 
right  to  plant  their  flag,  or  even  to  enter  into  native 
alliances,  in  any  island  south  of  1°  30'  north  latitude. 
This,  taken  literally,  excludes  them  from  one-half  of 
Borneo  and  the  whole  of  Celebes,  except  the  extreme 
northern  coast ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  these  great  islands 
can  no  more  be  said  to  be  islands  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  line  indicated  than  islands  lying  to  the  north — and 
for  the  same  reason  a  portion  even  of  the  Moluccas  them- 
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selves  would  seem  to  be  left  untouched  by  tlie  treaty  ! 
The  Dutch,  hoAvever,  interpret  it  more  liberally  on  their 
own  side — so  liberally  that  they  claim  the  whole  Archi- 
pelago south  of  the  Sooloo  Sea,  while  the  English,  with- 
out insisting  upon  reading  the  treaty  as  if  it  had  been 
framed  upon  the  common  principles  of  grammar,  suppose 
themselves  at  liberty  to  place  any  counterpoise  to  the 
Dutch  influence  they  please  north  of  the  line  in  question.* 
Singapore,  Malacca,  Pinang,  and  Province  Welles- 
ley — the  tract  of  coast  on  the  main  land  beside  Pi- 
nang— are  under  one  government,  called  the  Straits' 
Settlements ;  and  although  Malacca  has  declined  in 
importance  as  a  depot,  being  situated  between  Singa- 
pore and  Pinang,  it  shares  in  their  prosperity,  owing 
to  the  generally  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  the 
present  day.  The  position  of  Singapore  ctfter  the  recent 
opening  of  the  Chinese  ports  affords  sufficient  indication 
of  the  elasticity  of  its  resources.  The  junks  may  stay  at 
home,  and  to  a  certain  extent  have  done  so,  since  their 
customers  have  gone  to  them ;  but  it  is  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Archipelago  that  the  pros- 
perity of  this  settlement  depends — and  already  both 
Europeans  and  Malacca-Chinese  are  sending  square- 
rigged  vessels  to  China  for  productions  they  formerly 
received  at  their  own  doors.  The  junk  trade  may  cease ; 
the  Dutch  islands  are  to  a  certain  extent  sealed  by  the 
narrow  policy  of  their  masters  ;  Manilla  sends  its  produce 
home,  since  Sixain  has  discovered  the  value  of  her  colo- 
nics ;  and  the  nameless  King  of  Siam  has  set  up  as  a 
rival  merchant : — but  Singapore  increases  in  her  European, 
American,  and  Indian  trade,  and  will  continue  to  be  floated 

*  The  English  do  not  exclude  themselves  by  the  treaty  from  forming  set- 
tlements or  alliances  south  of  1°  30',  but  on  any  island  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  that  line. 
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triumijliantly  on  by  the  destinies  of  tlie  Archipelago.  The 
popuLation  by  the  census  of  1845  amounts  to  fifty-scvcu 
tliousand  four  hundred,  one  half  of  whom  are  Chinese. 

It  may  be  desirable  here  to  give  some  slight  sketch  of 
the  topographical  system  of  these  islands,  so  important  to 
the  commercial  destinies  both  of  India  and  Great  Britain  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  commence  our  survey  witli 
the  western  and  southern  limits  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  sea  from  Cape  Negrais  to  the  northern  point  of 
Sumatra  is  included  within  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  be- 
tween these  two  points  lie  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
clusters,  the  former  of  which  is  obviously  the  commence- 
ment in  this  direction  of  the  Archipelago.  The  Great 
Andaman  is  in  reality  three  distinct  islands,  though  sepa- 
rated by  very  narrow  straits.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  long,  and  only  twenty  broad  ;  while  the  Little 
Andaman,  farther  to  the  south,  is  still  narrower,  and  only 
twenty-eight  miles  long.  The  former  has  a  mountain  in 
the  centre  two  thousand  four  hundred  feet  high,  and  is 
generally  of  a  wild  and  romantic  aspect ;  while  the  latter 
is  an  almost  unbroken  flat,  covered  with  dense  and  lofty 
woods.  The  inhabitants  are  oriental  negroes,  wandering 
gaunt  and  naked  along  the  rocks,  or  tumbling  in  rude 
canoes  among  the  surges  of  the  sea,  in  quest  of  a  meal, 
which  nature  grants  capriciously  and  in  niggard  quantities 
to  their  hunger.  They  look  with  dread  and  hatred  upon 
all  of  the  human  kind  but  themselves.  But  these  wild 
men  have  a  religion.  They  worship  the  genii  of  the 
mountains,  woods,  and  waters,  and  in  storms  recognise 
the  voice  of  the  Evil  One  as  he  rushes  through  the  forest, 
or  scatters  their  canoes  upon  the  deep.  On  these  occasions 
the  two  or  three  thousand  miserable  beings  wlio  form  the 
population  of  the  islands  join,  in  their  tribes  and  families, 
in  screaming  rude  hymns  to  the  spirit  of  the  temjiest. 
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The  Nicobars,  an  extensive  series  of  isles  and  islets, 
lie  between  these  and  Sumatra,  and  are  inhabited  by  the 
brown  race,  who  live  in  villages,  with  some  kind  of  mu- 
nicipal regulations,  and  subsist  by  trafficking  with  each 
otlier,  and  with  the  passing  ships,  in  cocoa-nuts,  fowls, 
hogs,  birds'  nests,  and  other  articles,  in  exchange  for 
which  they  receive  from  Europeans  cloth,  silver-coin, 
iron,  and  tobacco.  They  exhibit  also  a  common  feature 
of  eastern  civilization  in  an  extreme  jealousy  of  their 
women ;  but  in  this  they  are  probably  even  excelled  by 
tlie  grotesque  savages  of  the  Andamans ;  two  females  of 
whom  having  suffered  themselves,  when  faint  from 
hunger,  to  be  taken  on  board  an  European  ship,  were 
in  such  terror  on  account  of  their  chastity  that  the  one 
watched  while  the  other  slept. 

To  the  south-eastward  of  the  Nicobars  the  Straits  open 
between  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Sumatra.  The 
Peninsula  is  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  long, 
by  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  breadth, 
and  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, inhabited  in  some  places  by  oriental  negroes  in  their 
most  savage  state.  With  the  exception  of  the  British 
settlements,  and  a  colony  of  Bugis  from  Celebes,  the 
whole  country  is  Malayan,  and  the  petty  states  into 
which  the  nation  is  divided  exhibit  every  symptom  of 
degradation  and  decay.  Abounding  in  the  productions 
of  the  trojiics,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  watered  by 
innumerable  rivers,  streams,  and  rills  descending  from 
the  mountains,  and  with  a  climate  so  healthy  wherever  the 
land  is  tolerably  cleared,  that  Pinang  is  one  of  the  chief 
sanatoria  of  Bengal — nature  seems  to  point  out  this  terri- 
tory as  an  advantageous  site  for  European  colonization. 
At  tlie  mouth  of  the  Straits  there  are  Bintang,  and  innu- 
merable other  isles  and  islets,  which,  as  well  as  those 
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southward  in  the  China  Sea  as  far  as  Natuna.  belong 
nominally  to  the  Malay  principality  of  Johore. 

The  Avestern  coast  of  the  Straits  is  formed  by  the  great 
island  of  Sumatra,  upwards  of  one  thousand  miles  long, 
by  an  average  breadth  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-five 
miles,  and  containing  nearly  six  million  inhabitants. 
The  north-eastern  coast  is  divided,  according  to  the 
imperfect  knowledge  we  have  as  yet  obtained  of  its  pro- 
ductions, into  three  regions  :  that  of  sago,  the  rattan, 
dragon's  blood  and  benzoin,  that  of  black  pepper,  and 
that  of  the  areca  palm.  The  first  of  these  beginning  at 
the  Straits  of  Banca  is  low,  flat,  and  swampy,  with  nu- 
merous large  rivers  and  alluvial  islands;  the  second' 
though  likewise  low,  is  less  moist,  and  has  no  large  rivers 
or  islands ;  and  the  third  has  a  comparatively  bold  and 
mountainous  face  towards  the  sea.  The  south-western 
coast  is  uniformly  well  supplied  with  water,  but  the  rivers 
are  too  short  and  rapid  for  navigation ;  and  a  chain  of 
islands  of  considerable  size  runs  parallel  with  this  side  in 
its  whole  length,  appearing  to  have  originally  formed  part 
of  the  main  land.  The  soil  is  covered  with  a  perpetual 
verdure  of  rank  grass,  brushwood,  and  timber  trees,  so  as 
to  form  a  nearly  impervious  forest.  The  whole  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island  to  the  northern  inlet  of  the  Straits 
of  Banca  is  described  as  a  forest  of  mangroves,  growing- 
out  of  a  morass,  and  throwing  their  arched  branches  into 
the  sea,  to  form  roots  at  the  bottom.  Oysters  may  be 
gathered  from  this  aquatic  wood,  and  thus  the  story  of 
shell-fish  growing  on  trees  is  no  fable.  Sometimes  por- 
tions of  the  land  are  torn  away  by  the  river  floods,  and 
so  thickly  interwoven  is  the  mass  of  roots  and  soil  that 
they  continue  to  drift  about  as  floating  islands  with  the 
wind  and  current.  The  prospect  from  the  sea  is  dreary 
and  monotonous.     No  tree  of  the  forest  overtops  its  fel- 
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lows,  and  no  motion  of  animal  life  lends  interest  to  the 
view — the  Malays,  whose  lair  is  far  up  the  muddy  creeks, 
skulking  from  the  daylight  to  watch  for  stranded  vessels, 
and  breaking,  by  no  human  sound,  the  preternatural  still- 
ness of  the  jungle.  But  should  the  winds  or  tides,  or  the 
singularly  unequal  shoaling  of  the  shore,  give  a  victim 
to  their  desires,  all  is  sudden  commotion  in  the  desert, 
and  a  hundred  bird-like  canoes  darting  out  of  the  forest 
into  the  sea,  gather,  as  a  witness  observes,  "  like  gulls 
about  a  dead  whale." 

In  the  interior,  but  nearer  the  coast  on  the  south- 
western side,  a  range  of  mountains,  sometimes  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  occasionally 
divided  into  several  parallel  ridges,  runs  from  one  extre- 
mity of  the  island  to  the  other.  Among  these  heights  are 
numerous  lakes  and  tarns,  and  the  sources  of  countless 
streams ;  and  this  profuse  irrigation  of  a  soil  naturally 
rich  clothes  the  whole  island  with  the  most  exuberant 
vegetation,  and  in  some  parts,  indeed,  renders  it  one  im- 
mense forest.  In  the  proper  season,  rice  is  raised  in  vast 
quantities,  with  little  trouble ;  and  the  interminable  groves 
of  cocoa-nuts,  betel-nuts,  bamboos,  sago,  and  other  trees, 
require  little  or  no  attention.  In  the  mineral  kingdom 
there  is  abundance  of  copper,  iron,  and  tin ;  gold  is 
obtained  in  considerable  quantities,  although  no  minera- 
logical  knowledge  is  brought  to  bear  upon  its  collection  ; 
coal,  but  of  an  indifferent  quality,  is  gathered  rather  than 
dug ;  and  saltpetre  is  extracted  from  earth  impregnated 
with  guano.  Besides  elephants,  tigers,  rhinoceroses,  and 
other  wild  animals  peculiar  to  this  climate,  the  ourang- 
outang  inhabits  the  forests,  and  has  been  known  to  attain 
the  stature  of  seven  feet. 

Near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Sumatra,  lies 
Banca,   from   which  the   Straits  derive  their  name,  an 
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island  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  in 
length,  by  thirty-five  in  breadth,  so  rich  in  tin  that  when 
Lord  Castlereag-li  was  complimented  on  his  generosity  in 
making  a  present  of  it,  in  addition  to  Sumatra  and  the 
Spice  islands,  to  the  Dutch  in  1814,  he  replied, — "Say 
not  a  word  about  our  generosity.  Baron.  Do  you  not 
know  that  if  I  had  kept  Banca,  I  should  have  had  all 
the  miners  in  Cornwall  upon  my  back  in  the  next  session 
of  Parliament  ?"  In  the  previous  year,  the  English,  by 
stimulating  the  production,  had  suddenly  increased  it  to 
one-half  the  whole  amount  obtained  from  the  Cornish 
mines.  The  miners  are  chiefly  Chinese,  who,  with 
Malays,  and  some  indigenes  form  the  population.  The 
last  are  either  in  a  savage  state,  and  haunt  the  interior  of 
the  country,  or  live,  with  their  families,  in  their  prows  on 
the  coast,  subsisting  by  fishing  or  piracy,  and  rarely 
setting  their  foot  on  the  dry  land. 

To  the  eastward  of  Banca  is  Biiliton,  a  rocky  and 
sterile  island,  which  abounds  almost  as  much  in  iron  as 
the  former  does  in  tin. 

Separated  from  Sumatra  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda  is 
Java,  an  island  about  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles  in 
length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  fifty-six  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  miles,  containing  a  superficial 
area  of  nearly  forty-six  thousand  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  eight  millions.  Java  was  probably, 
in  some  era  of  the  world,  one  vast  volcano ;  and  a  few 
of  its  numerous  craters,  opening  from  conical  elevations, 
some  in  the  form  of  low  hills,  and  some  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, still  discharge  sulphurous  vapours,  and  occasionally 
volcanic  eruptions.  In  one  part  of  the  country  are 
natural  cauldrons  of  saline  mud,  the  contents  of  which 
rise  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  then 
explode  and   boil   over.     This  ebullition  and  explosion 
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continues  without  intermission,  and  tlie  natives  obtain 
several  hundred  tons  of  common  salt  annually  from  the 
liquid.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  volcanic  constitution  of 
the  island,  the  soil  is  wonderfully  rich,  and  of  unexampled 
depth,  affording  successive  crops  even  of  rice  and  tobacco 
without  manure,  and  an  indigenous  botany  whicli  no 
quarter  of  the  globe  equals  in  extent  and  variety.  Erom 
the  great  height  of  the  interior,  it  is  estimated  to  possess 
six  distinct  climates  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  mountain 
tops,  where  the  productions  of  almost  the  whole  world 
may  find  a  congenial  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  island 
is  very  poor  in  minerals,  affording  neither  metals  nor 
gems.  The  island  of  Madura,  in  length  about  ninety- 
two  miles,  by  seventeen  in  breadth,  lies  off"  the  north-east 
coast  of  Java,  and  exports  rice,  buffalo,  and  sheep-skins, 
witli  great  quantities  of  bay-salt  to  all  tlie  Dutch  colonies. 

Bali  is  the  next  island  of  the  southern  chain  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  is  about  seventy  miles  by  thirty-five. 
In  its  geology  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  resembles 
Java,  but  its  iron-bound  coast  has  no  harbours  nor  even 
safe  anchorage ;  and  for  this  reason  its  inhabitants, 
although  among  the  best  specimens  of  these  islanders, 
shun  a  seafaring  life,  and  entrust  their  commerce  to  the 
Bugis  of  Celebes.  Lombook,  a  smaller  island,  has  the 
same  features,  excepting  the  repulsive  nature  of  the  coast, 
and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Java  and 
Borneo  direct  by  the  population.  Sumbhawa,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length  by  forty,  is  dis- 
tinguished in  the  volcanic  chain  by  the  mountain  of 
Tombaro,  from  which  a  terrific  eruption  took  place  in 
1815.  It  produces  teak-wood  and  some  gold  dust;  and 
pearls  are  found  in  its  bays. 

Floris  is  an  island  about  two  hundred  miles  long  by 
thirty-six  in  breadth,  and  is  a  link  in  the  volcanic  chain 
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of  some  distinction.  On  the  sea-coast  are  Malays  and 
Bugis,  but  the  interior  is  inhabited  by  oriental  negroes 
divided  into  petty  tribes,  living  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
hostility  with  each  other.  At  the  Avestern  end,  the  small 
island  of  Sabrao  is  entirely  inhabited  by  this  race  in  the 
most  savage  stage ;  while  in  Solor,  close  beside  it,  the 
coasts  are  occupied  by  the  Men  of  the  Sea,  who  live  in 
their  prows,  and  deal  in  fish-oils  with  the  Bugis.  At 
the  distance  of  a  degree  to  the  south  of  Floris  is  a  low 
and  perfectly  flat  island,  one  hundred  miles  in  length  by 
thirty,  known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Avhat  was 
its  chief  production.  Sandal-wood.  The  Dutch  cut  down 
the  trees  in  the  vain  hope  of  extirpating  its  savage 
inhabitants,  from  whom  the  Bugis  now  obtain  birds' 
nests  and  bees  wax  in  considerable  quantities,  and  who 
between  whiles  employ  themselves  in  cutting  off  coasting 
vessels. 

The  next  island  of  any  importance  is  Timor,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  by  forty,  which,  al- 
though a  mountainous  country,  has  no  volcanos.  Its 
chief  productions  are  sandal-wood,  copper,  and  gold; 
but  the  last  is  diiiicult  to  be  obtained  on  account  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  aborigines,  who  hold  the  metal  in 
dread  and  its  seekers  in  detestation.  These  philosophical 
savages  have  the  dark  complexion  and  frizzled  hair  of 
negroes,  but  in  other  respects  resemble  more  the  brown 
race.  Beyond  Timor,  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Archipelago  stretches  towards  the  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
the  islands  become  less  numerous,  and  almost  wholly 
unknown  except  in  their  geographical  position.  The  most 
remote  is  the  Aroo  cluster,  where  the  bird  of  paradise  is 
supposed  to  breed ;  an  ornament  for  which  European 
beauty  is  indebted  to  the  most  hideous  savages  in  the 
world,  who,  in  preparing  it,  cut  off  the  legs,  and  have 
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thus  unconsciously  given  rise  to  the  elegant  fiction  -wluch 
rej^resents  this  denizen  of  the  air  as  never  touching  the 
grosser  earth  during  its  life. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  this  rapid  glance  at 
the  western  and  southern  chain  which  bounds  the  Archi- 
pelago, we  have  named  the  whole  of  the  islands — or 
indeed  that  it  is  possible  to  name  them.  Even  if  the 
theory  be  correct  which  supposes  this  vast  country  to 
be  the  pinnacles  and  plateaux  of  a  partially-submerged 
continent,  it  can  apply  only  to  the  greater  elevations ;  for 
among  and  surrounding  these  are  creations  of  a  totally 
different  structure,  and  of  an  obviously  modern  origin, 
which  continue  in  active  growth  to  the  present  moment. 
There  appear  to  be  volcanic  summits  below  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  as  well  as  above,  and  the  edges  of  these 
extinct  craters  are  indicated,  as  some  suppose,  by  circles 
of  little  islands,  created  by  that  mysterious  architect  of 
the  ocean  which  vre  name  the  coral  insect.  Each  of  these 
islands  is  said  to  rest  upon  the  summit  of  a  slender  coral 
pillar,  and  its  history  is  thus  related  by  an  anonymous 
pen : — "  The  whole  basis  of  the  present  archipelago, 
w^hether  it  be  regarded  as  the  Avreck  of  an  old  continent 
or  the  nucleus  of  a  new  one,  consists  of  an  immense  chain 
or  succession  of  submarine  volcanoes,  which  have  upheaved 
the  crust  of  the  earth  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
ocean's  surface.  Upon  the  summits  of  the  cones  of  this 
ridge  coral  forests  have  sprung  up,  and  have,  in  the 
course  of  time,  had  their  interstices  filled  with  sand  and 
mud.  Then  a  new  growth  of  coral  has  succeeded,  and 
been  compacted  by  new  deposits  of  terrene  matter,  till 
the  summit  of  the  prodigious  column  has  projected  itself 
above  water  as  far  as  the  impulse  from  below  has  been 
able  to  carry  it.  At  this  point  a  new  process  has  com- 
menced.    The  seeds  of  trees  and  grasses  have  been  borne 
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to  the  mud-bank  by  the  water  or  by  birds,  and  a  new 
principle  of  vegetation  has  succeeded  to  that  which  had 
been  asserted  by  the  influences  of  the  upper  air.  Aquatic 
fowl  in  myriads  have  settled  on  the  new-born  isle,  and 
made  it  their  nest  and  procreant  cradle,  and  supplied  the 
richest  of  all  manures  to  the  rising  flora  of  the  place." 

The  smaller  isles,  in  another  part  of  the  eastern  ocean, 
are  compared  by  Captain  Moresby  to  "  flower-pots"  rising- 
from  the  water ;  and  in  the  seas  we  are  now  exploring- 
the  number  and  variety  of  these  verdant  clusters  lend  a 
true  enchantment  to  the  view.  As  the  mariner  makes 
the  Batavian  coast,  for  instance,  he  steers  among  myriads 
of  islets,  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation ;  where  the 
native  prow,  with  its  yellow  mat  sails,  appears  and  dis- 
appepj-s  every  instant  as  it  threads  its  way  among  them, 
or  occasionally  the  tall  white  drapery  of  some  European 
ship  is  seen  rising-  haug-htily  above  the  trees  that  inter- 
vene. One  of  these  groups  is  called  the  Thousand  Isles, 
and  wo  to  the  traveller  of  the  sea  who  finds  himself  in  its 
unexplored  mazes  when  the  sun  is  low  or  the  Avind  high  ! 
— for  in  these  latitudes  fisherman  and  pirate  arc  conver- 
tible terms.  But  the  larger  fishing  prow,  a  graceful  and 
gallant  vessel — the  eagle  of  the  Archipelago — may  bid  defi- 
ance to  sucli  dangers.  She  is  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  tons  bur- 
then, with  a  single  immense  square  sail,  into  which,  when 
the  breeze  is  strong,  a  spar  is  thrust  to  windward  for  an 
out-rigger,  where  some  of  the  numerous  crew  sit  calmly 
a])ove  the  hissing  waters  to  prevent  their  boat  from  being 
capsized  by  the  press  of  sail.  And  the  crew  are  worthy 
of  that  prow.  Men  of  the  sea  are  they,  who  vvere  born 
on  its  bosom,  and  will  be  buried  in  its  depths  ;  men  who 
can  hand  and  steer  but  not  reef,  and  under  whose  gui- 
dance the  vessel  skims  the  waves  with  the  rapidity  and 
fearlessness  of  a  sea-2'ull. 
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The  south-eastern  wall  of  the  Archiijclago  is  formed 
by  the  islands  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  forming  an  im- 
mense country  of  themselves,  which  has  never  been  ex- 
plored. On  the  map  it  extends  through  eighteen  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  between  eight  and  nine  of  latitude  ; 
but  the  interior  is  quite  unknown,  and  the  ])robability 
seems  to  be  that  it  forms  rather  a  group  of  islands  than 
a  single  island.  It  is  separated  from  the  Australian 
continent  only  by  the  Torres  Strait ;  and  its  eastern  coast 
is  inhabited  by  the  yellow-complexioned,  long-haired  races 
of  the  South  Sea.  The  west  is  apparently  the  original 
country  of  the  oriental  negro  ;  and  for  this  reason,  and 
in  the  uncertainty  in  which  everything  remains  respecting 
New  Guinea,  geographers  usually  comprise  only  its  great 
western  peninsula  within  the  circle  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  negro  race  appears  to  have  degenerated  in  the 
other  islands,  for  Symes's  description  is  inapplicable  to 
the  comparatively  robust  blacks  of  Papua.  Their  hair, 
besides,  although  still  frizzled,  or  rather  twisted  in  spiral 
tufts,  is  much  longer  ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  most  of 
this  distinction  of  l^eauty,  they  comb  it  straight  out  all 
round,  and  adorn  it  with  feathers,  so  as  to  form  a  coiffure 
nearly  a  yard  in  depth.  The  Papuan,  likcAvise,  at  least 
of  the  peninsula,  is  more  civilized.  He  understands  bar- 
ter, which  he  carries  on  to  some  extent  with  the  Chinese 
and  Bugis ;  he  ties  a  cloth  round  his  middle  and  between 
his  thighs,  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  he  clothes 
his  females  in  a  similar  garment  of  blue  Surat  cloth  ;  he 
wears  bracelets  of  glass  and  China  beads ;  he  manufac- 
tures a  kind  of  earthenware,  and  composes  mats  of  the 
palm  tree;  and — a  still  surer  token  of  civilization — he 
understands  the  art  of  Avar  sufficiently  to  carry  the  battle 
to  the  doors  of  Gilolo,  Coram,  and  other  islands,  Avhich 
he  was  formerly  accustomed  to  do,  and  he   still  builds 
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his  hut  on  posts  below  low-water  mark,  with  a  narrow 
gangway  to  the  land  and  another  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  be 
fortified  against  attack  on  both  points,  or  ready,  should 
occasion  call,  to  take  to  the  woods  or  the  water  at  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  His  amphibious  cabin  boasts  a 
mat  or  two,  a  fire-place,  a  pot  of  native  earthenware, 
and  some  sago  flour ;  and  he  has  purchased  iron  tools, 
such  as  a  hatchet  and  a  knife,  together  with  beads,  plates, 
and  basins  from  the  Chinese,  giving  in  exchange  slaves, 
missay  bark,  ambergris,  tortoise-shell,  sea-slug,  small 
pearls,  birds  of  paradise  and  other  similar  preparations. 

The  Arabians  were  early  acquainted  with  Papua,  but 
it  was  first  visited  by  Europeans  in  1.511  ;  although  the 
English  appear  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  it  till  near 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  country,  so  far  as 
it  is  known,  is  hilly  but  not  mountainous ;  it  is  covered 
with  palm  trees  and  large  timber ;  and  the  more  inland 
inhabitants  exchange  some  kind  of  agricultural  produce 
with  those  of  the  sea  coast  for  coarse  cutlery.  The  cocoa- 
nut,  bread  -  fruit,  plantain  and  pine  -  apple,  are  also 
known  ;  but  the  qualities  of  the  soil  can  only  be  surmised 
from  the  richness  of  the  vegetation.  At  the  north-eastern 
extremity  there  are  various  smaller  islands,  of  which 
Wageeo  is  the  most  considerable.  Here  we  already 
find  the  negro  race  driven  into  the  interior,  and  Malays 
occupying  the  coasts.  More  to  the  southward  is  another 
Papuan  island,  Mysol,  of  nearly  the  same  character. 

Having  thus  followed  the  south-west,  south,  and  south- 
east boundary,  we  shall  now,  in  pursuing  our  survey, 
glance  at  the  interior  of  the  Archipelago  before  proceed- 
ing northward,  where  the  Philippines  form  the  long  sharp 
apex  of  this  great  triangular  figure. 

The  whole  of  the  numerous  islands  between  Celebes 
and    Papua  are   geographically   called    the    Moluccas, 

VOL.  II.  n 
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although  politically  this  name  is  restricted  to  the  Dutch 
spice  islands,  Banda,  Amboyna,  Ceram,Batchian,Tydore, 
and  Ternate.  This  distinction,  however,  is  of  little  eon- 
sequence  to  our  present  purpose,  for  the  latter  alone  are 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  demand  a  description  ; 
although  Gilolo,  one  of  the  others,  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  the  spice  islands  together.  Gilolo,  it  may  he 
said  in  passing,  is  estimated  at  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  length,  by  thirty  the  average  breadth ; 
although  its  extraordinary  shape,  composed  of  four  long 
and  narrow  limbs,  diverging  from  a  common  centre,  renders 
the  calculation  difficult.  It  abounds  in  buffaloes,  deer, 
goats,  and  wild  hogs,  and  has  a  few  sheep  ;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  the  farthest  eastern  point  in  this  region  where 
horned  cattle  or  sheep  are  found.  Little  farther  is  known 
respecting  its  population,  except  by  the  Dutch  themselves, 
but  that  the  pulp  of  the  sago  tree,  which  it  possesses 
in  great  abundance,  forms  the  common  food  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  Banda  cluster  are  the  most  southern  of  the  spice 
islands,  and  are  twelve  in  number,  each  only  a  few  miles 
in  extent.  These  are  lofty  volcanic  isles,  one  of  them 
constantly  vomiting  forth  smoke  or  flame ;  and  all  pos- 
sessing a  rich  black  soil,  luxuriantly  clothed  with  fa*ees, 
chiefly  nutmegs.  This  tree  resembles  a  large  pear  tree 
but  with  a  laurel-shaped  leaf.  It  does  not  begin  to  bear 
till  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  year,  and  then  two  out  of 
three  prove  to  be  barren.  It  produces  on  an  average  ten 
pounds  weight  per  annum,  including  the  mace  or  mem- 
brane that  envelopes  the  nutmeg,  and  dies  about  the 
twenty-fourth  year. 

The  Dutch  have  taken  great  pains  to  extirpate  these 
trees  from  all  the  other  islands,  and  bribe  the  native 
princes  from  time  to  time  to  destroy  them.     The  punish- 
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ment  for  illicit  trading  is  either  death  or  banishment, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  criminal ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  is  su2:)posed  that  seventy-five  thousand  pounds 
weight,  including  nutmegs  and  mace,  are  clandestinely  ex- 
ported in  the  year.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Banda  were 
turned  out  to  make  room  for  settlers  called  "park-keepers" 
from  Holland ;  but  these  persons,  who  at  present  possess 
two  thousand  slaves,  hold  their  farms  on  a  very  insecure 
footing.  The  produce  of  the  Banda  group  is  estimated 
by  Crawford  at  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight  of 
nutmegs,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  mace. 
Before  the  Dutch  monopoly,  the  fruit  was  exported  in 
the  shell,  which  is  still  supposed  by  the  natives  to  be 
the  most  advisable  plan. 

Amboyna  is  about  thirty-two  miles  long  by  ten  in 
breadth,  and  its  volcanic  soil  is  so  rich  in  the  finer  woods, 
that  a  Dutch  botanist  presented  to  a  duke  of  Tuscany 
a  cabinet  inlaid  with  four  hundred  specimens,  all  of  which 
he  had  obtained  in  the  island.  The  most  distinguished 
of  these  is  the  clove,  about  the  size  of  the  nutmeg  tree, 
which  begins  to  bear  flowers  at  nine  years  of  age,  and 
then  continues  for  a  hundred  years  to  yield  from  two  to 
three  pounds  per  annum.  The  spice  is  the  cup  of  the 
unopened  flower.  The  policy  of  the  Dutch  as  to  this 
production  has  been  the  same  as  with  resjiect  to  nut- 
megs ;  they  have  extirpated  the  tree  wherever  they  found 
it  possible,  except  in  Amboyna,  with  the  view  of  realizing 
a  large  profit  from  a  small  trade,  instead  of  multiplying  a 
small  profit  by  encouraging  the  consumption.  The  only 
strangers  allowed  to  settle  here  are  Chinese,  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  being  Dutch  and  natives,  the  latter 
including  a  few  oriental  negroes. 

Ceram  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  long 
by  about  thirty,  and  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a 
H  2 
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inoiiutain  raiigv,  of  wliicli  one  of  the  peaks  is  seven 
tliousantl  feet  above  the  sea.  It  Avas  formerly  rich  in 
elovt's  and  mltuu■^■s,  luit  these  were  extirpated  by  the 
i">utoIi,  ami  if  is  now  eliictly  distingiiished  by  its  natural 
forests  of  the  saui*  tret>.  Tliis  is  a  tube  oi'  hard  wood, 
about  tliirty  feet  high,  without  bark,  and  about  twenty 
iiu-ht's  in  irunueter  ;  yielding,  when  cut  down  between  its 
twelfth  and  twentieth  year,  from  three  to  four  hundred 
pounds  weiglit  of  pith,  from  which  the  sago  Hour  is 
obtaiiu'd.  This  pitii  is  vinhiceil  to  a  powder  like  saw- 
ihist,  and  the  meal  baketl  into  thin  cakes  of  bread.  For 
e\|HM-tation.  the  sago  nunil  is  mixed  ^sitll  water,  and  the 
paste  rubbed  into  suuiU  grains  of  the  size  and  form  of 
coriander  set>ds,  and  of  a  reildish  hue.  It  is  sent  from  the 
eastern  islands  to  Singapore,  where  of  late  years  a  portion 
of  it  has  been  granulated  anew,  and  bleached  by  the 
('liinest'  iu  such  a  uuuiuer  as  to  give  it  a  fine  pearly  lustre, 
anil  in  this  t'orui  it  is  now  most  esteemed  iu  the  markets 
i-'i'  l-hiro[u>. 

Batchiau  is  about  titly-two  miles  long  by  twenty,  and 
is  separated  from  Gilolo  only  by  a  narrow  strait.  Ty- 
dore  and  T(>ruate  are  two  suudl  isles,  each  dominated 
by  a  cloud-capped  peak,  from  which  numerous  streams 
descend  to  the  sea.  This  part  of  the  Molucca  cluster  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original  garden  of  the  finer 
spices,  and  to  this  liay  larger  nntuu'gs  are  casually 
tbuiul  iu  the  woods  oi'  Ti-rnato  than  any  produced  by 
cultivation  in  Hamla. 

\N'estward  of  the  Moluccas  is  Celebes,  an  island  resem- 
bUng  Gilolo  in  grotesqueness  of  form,  about  five  hundred 
miles  iu  length  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth. 
From  the  great  length  of  the  country  in  comparison  with 
its  inconsiderable  breadth,  nearly  the  whole  population 
are  near  the  sea,  and  their  local  position,  aided  by  the 
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natural  advantages  of  the  coast  and  the  magnitude  and 
resources  of  the  island,  has  rendered  the  tribes  of  Celebes 
the  most  distinguished  mariners  and  merchants  of  the 
Archipelago.  Their  early  contact  with  other  races, 
occasioned  by  their  determination  to  a  seafaring  life,  has 
had  the  usual  efiect  on  the  progress  of  civilization  ;  and 
this  remarkable  island,  accordingly,  is  not  only  in  a  state 
of  comjmrative  refinement  itself,  but  has  reacted  in  like 
manner  upon  the  destinies  of  its  wilder  neighbours.  In 
whatever  corner  of  the  region  profitable  business  is  to  be 
transacted,  the  Bugis,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  Macassar  s 
of  Celebes,  are  to  be  found  either  as  visitors  or  colonists. 
They  are  the  general  carriers  of  these  seas,  the  agents 
through  whom  commercial  intercourse  is  kept  up  even 
among  islands  whose  inhabitants  never  leave  the  shore. 
They  live  at  home  under  feudal  institutions  too  burthen- 
some  to  the  body  of  the  people  to  attach  them  indissolubly 
to  their  native  soil,  and  thus  they  readily  from  wanderers 
become  settlers.  Their  women  are  neither  family  drudges 
nor  toys  of  the  senses,  but  sisters,  mistresses,  and 
wives,  who  are  not  only  the  equals  of  the  men  in  social 
life,  but  are  eligible  to  become  the  political  heads  of  the 
nation.  They  have  a  literature, — this  central  people  of 
these  remote  islands, — and  the  Sinbads  of  the  eastern 
seas  relate  their  adventures  in  a  soft  euphonous  language, 
or  amuse  their  leisure  with  historical  romances  or  tales  of 
love  and  war.  But  let  us  not  be  guilty  of  the  common 
absurdity  of  comparing  the  arts  and  letters  of  a  remote 
people  with  those  of  Europe.  It  is  sufficient  that  all  the 
elements  of  civilization  are  obviously  in  progress  of  de- 
velopment among  the  Bugis,  and  that  through  them  it 
is  in  the  jjower  of  further  advanced  nations  to  act  upon 
the  whole  region. 

Some  traditions  reraaiu  amons:  them,  and  are  inter- 
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woven  with  their  romantic  fictions,  of  their  ancient  power 
and  extensive  dominion,  extending  on  one  side  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  elsewhere,  comprising  the  Sooloo 
Islands,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Moluccas,  These, 
however,  should  rather  be  considered  calumnies  upon 
their  ancestors,  since  they  have  left  no  monuments  of 
such  greatness.  The  establishment  of  Mahomedanism 
is  here,  as  in  the  other  islands,  the  beginning  of  their 
history ;  although,  from  the  name  of  some  of  their  ancient 
deities,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  an  early  connection  of 
some  kind  existed  with  Hindostan.  The  island  is  visited 
by  Chinese  junks  every  year,  which  carry  home  birds' 
nests  and  other  dainties  of  the  kind,  tortoise-shell,  agar 
wood,  and  hides ;  but  the  principal  internal  industry  con- 
sists in  the  manufacture  of  imported  cotton  into  Bugis 
cloth,  Avhich  is  in  constant  demand  throughout  the  whole 
Archipelago.  The  teak  tree  grows  to  some  extent,  and 
gold  is  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  torrents. 

Westward  and  north-westward  of  Celebes  lies  the  great 
island  of  Borneo,  estimated  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  the  average 
breadth.  Although  long  celebrated  in  Europe  for  its 
gold  and  diamonds,  this  country  is  imperfectly  known, 
even  on  its  sea  coasts,  and  not  at  all  in  the  interior.  It 
is  loosely  said  to  have  an  alluvial  and  marshy  soil,  inter- 
spersed with  small  jungly  hills,  for  thirty  miles  from  the 
sea,  then  to  heave  into  mountains,  stretching  in  ranges 
from  north  to  south,  covered  with  dense  forests,  and 
intermingled  with  rivers  and  lakes.  This,  however,  is  in 
great  part  matter  of  conjecture,  and  a  late  writer  doubts 
the  existence  of  mountain  ranges  at  all.  It  is  farther  said, 
that  the  central  districts  are  at  least  partially  inhabited, 
and  supply  the  sea  coasts  with  articles  of  food  or  traffic  ; 
but  nothing  more  can  be  asserted,  even  with  probability, 
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than  that  the  imex23lored  depths  of  the  island  are  peopled 
by  the  monkey  tribe  in  unexampled  abundance  and  va- 
riety, from  the  most  grotesque  baboon  in  nature  up  to  the 
orang-outang,  which  latter  probably  meets  in  the  same 
recesses,  without  any  prodigious  feeling  of  inferiority, 
the  lowest  member  of  the  human  family  in  the  degenerate 
black  of  the  oriental  islands.  The  orang-outang,  how- 
ever, although  known,  is  not  common  in  the  more  ac- 
cessible parts  of  the  country,  but  Mr.  Earl  saw  a  young 
one  a  few  years  ago,  which,  at  some  yards  distance,  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  a  negro  child. 

That  there  can  be  more  inhabitants  in  the  interior  than 
some  wandering  negroes,  who  have  fled  as  usual  before 
the  brown  race,  is  improbable,  from  the  variety  of  foreign 
tribes  Avhich  occupy  the  coasts.  Borneo,  in  fact,  appears 
to  have  been  long  a  general  resort  for  refugees  or  emi- 
grants from  the  surrounding  countries,  whose  settlements 
could  hardly  have  taken  place  without  leaving  traditions 
of  conflicts  with  the  natives,  had  there  heen  any  popu- 
lation to  oppose  them.  On  the  east  and  south  coasts  are 
the  Bugis  from  Celebes ;  on  the  west  the  Malays  and 
Chinese  ;  on  the  north-west  the  half-caste  descendants  of 
the  Moors  of  Western  India ;  on  the  north  the  Cochin 
Chinese ;  and  on  the  north-east  the  Sooloos.  In  addition 
to  these  are  several  distinct  tribes  of  Men  of  the  Sea,  who 
live  on  the  water,  and  rarely  quit  their  prows  to  tempt 
the  unaccustomed  dangers  of  the  shore.  Of  the  brown 
race,  the  Dyaks,  who  are  met  with  near  the  coast,  appear 
to  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  aborigines ;  but 
they  themselves  assert  their  descent  from  the  Chinese, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said,  that  they  bear  an  ab- 
solutely perfect  resemblance  to  the  American  tribes  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  Guiana.  The  Dutch  are  as 
yet  the  only  European  specimens ;    and,  unhappily,  it  is 
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the  custom  of  that  people  to  shroud  their  colonial  set- 
tlements in  mystery  and  concealment. 

The  Bugis,  on  the  east  coast,  have  not  lost  their  com- 
mercial character.  They  carry  the  produce  of  Borneo 
to  Singapore,  and  bring  back  in  exchange  the  manu- 
factures of  Europe  and  India,  with  which  they  supply  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  They  find  no  difiiculty 
in  keeping  the  Dyaks  of  their  neighbourhood  in  order ; 
for  the  circumstance  of  their  being  the  sole  purveyors 
of  salt,  gives  them  much  povrer  and  dignity  in  the  eyes  of 
a  people  who  look  upon  that  condiment  as  the  first  luxury 
of  life. 

The  vihole  of  the  south  coast  is  claimed  by  the  Dutch, 
but  their  only  settlement  is  at  Bunjar  Massin,  where  they 
had  formerly  a  factory  from  1747  to  1809,  which  in  the 
latter  year  they  abandoned  as  unproductive.  In  1811^ 
the  British  established  a  factory  at  the  invitation  of  the 
native  chief;  but  this  was  handed  over  to  the  former 
nation  at  the  restoration  of  Java.  Between  this  place 
and  the  south-west  point  there  are  several  independent 
Bugis  towns,  which  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Sin- 
gapore. 

The  west  coast  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  by  the  king  of 
Bantam  about  1780  ;  but  the  Malay  and  Chinese  settlers^ 
by  whom  it  was  occupied,  not  understanding  very  well 
the  right  of  a  petty  Javanese  prince  to  exercise  such 
generosity,  made  so  strenuous  an  opposition,  that  after 
a  trial  of  fourteen  years  the  Dutch  abandoned  their 
settlements.  In  1823  they  again  planted  a  colony  in 
Pontianak,  purchasing  the  diamond  mines  from  the  sultan 
for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  speculation  proved  un- 
fortunate, and  they  sent  a  body  of  troops  without 
ceremony  to  take  possession  of  the  Chinese  mines ;  but 
that  quiet  people  waxing  valiant  in  defence  of  their  pro- 
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perty  succeeded  in  driving  tliem  away.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  a  stinig-gle  between  two  of  the  most 
commercial,  industrious,  plodding,  and  persevering  na- 
tions in  the  world,  and  of  a  nature  perhaps  unexampled 
in  history.  The  Dutch  founded  another  settlement  at 
Sambas,  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north,  and  pur- 
chased from  the  sultan  a  monopoly  of  the  duties ;  thus 
placing  the  Chinese  between  two  fires,  while  they 
blockaded  the  intermediate  coast  with  their  gun-boats. 
The  Chinese  bore  the  deprivation  of  foreign  trade  like 
stoics  for  several  years,  and  then  capitulated,  by  consenting 
to  traffick  only  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  ports — 
but  not  till  they  had  accustomed  themselves  to  do  with- 
out foreign  commodities  at  all.  To  this  day  they  live  with 
the  most  niggard  economy,  hoarding  every  thing  they  can 
save  for  a  fund  wherewith  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try, abstaining  from  the  production  of  any  article,  except 
for  their  own  use,  adapted  for  the  Chinese  market,  and 
allowing  even  the  surplus  rice  crop  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  The  Dutch  console  themselves  by  levying  a 
capitation  tax  upon  the  Chinese,  and  an  impost  on  each 
individual  of  the  nation  as  he  arrives  or  departs  from  the 
country.  They  have  likewise  the  monopoly  of  salt  and 
opium  in  their  own  hands,  and  levy  duties  on  all  other 
goods  so  stringently  that  they  have  contrived  to  annihi- 
late a  trade  which  existed  with  Cochin  China  and  West- 
ern Asia,  to  reduce  the  annual  number  of  Chinese  junks 
visiting  their  coasts  from  fifteen  to  four,  and  to  put  an 
almost  entire  stop  to  the  immigration  of  that  people 
who  formerly  flocked  to  the  island  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand  in  the  year. 

The  town  of  Sambas,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Earl,  pre- 
sents a  mean  appearance ;  even  the  houses  occupied  by 
the  government  ofiicers  being  thatched  wooden  buildings 
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of  one  story.  The  huts  of  the  Malays  are  raised  on  posts 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  some  on  floats  in  the 
water,  and  have  no  communication  with  each  other 
except  by  canoes.  The  Chinese  town  of  Sinkawan  he 
describes  as  a  single  street  of  low  wooden  houses,  the 
front  rooms  of  which  are  shops  for  the  sale  of  grain  ^ 
meat,  groceries,  &c.,  or  rooms  appropriated  to  opium 
smoking.  Montradok,  their  capital,  where  are  the  prin- 
cipal gold  mines,  consists  in  like  manner  of  a  single 
street  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long ;  but  the  country 
between  the  two  is  described  in  some  parts  as  "  teeming 
with  population,  and  covered  with  villages  and  cottages," 
the  farm-houses  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  covered  with 
thatch,  and  surrounded  by  fruit-trees,  bearing  a  striking- 
resemblance  to  those  which  adorn  an  English  landscape. 
Houses  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers  are  found  at 
intervals  along  the  road  ;  in  one  of  which  the  same  writer 
was  received  by  an  obliging  Chinese  landlady.  "  Dis- 
playing no  idle  curiosity,"  says  he,  "  our  kind  hostess 
immediately  commenced  the  preparations  for  our  enter- 
tainment, bustling  about,  and  scolding  her  two  hand- 
maidens— who,  in  a  few  minutes,  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  admonishment,  placed  a  duck  on  the  fire  to  grill ; 
a  dish  containing  a  preparation  of  rice,  much  resem- 
bling maccaroni,  being  put  before  me  to  employ  my  time 
until  the  duck  should  be  ready  for  the  table."  This  scene 
occurs  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  one  degree  from  the 
meridian ;  and  such  are  the  colonists  whom  Batavian 
policy  is  fast  chasing  away  from  one  of  the  largest, 
richest,  and,  proportionably,  most  thinly  inhabited  islands 
on  the  globe  ! 

Pursuing  our  course  northward  along  this  coast,  we 
find  the  Dyak  town  of  Serawak,  situated  in  a  bay,  with 
lofty  hills  in  the  rear  ;  and  the  sudden  rise  of  this  place  a 
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few  years  ago  is  as  fraught  with  encouragement  as  some 
of  the  other  events  we  have  rehitecl  are  with  warning.  A 
lump  of  metal  ore  was  picked  up  here  accidentally  by  the 
crew  of  some  vessel  which  had  put  in  for  water — for  the 
greater  part  of  the  coast  was  and  is  entirely  unknown. 
It  was  discovered  to  be  antimony ;  and  being  informed 
that  the  article  would  meet  Avith  sale  at  Singapore,  the 
rajah  of  Borneo  on  one  side,  and  the  Malay  chiefs  of 
Sambas  on  the  other,  rushed  with  avidity  into  the  trade  ; 
the  "  wild "  Dyaks  gathered  and  bustled  like  bees 
about  the  spot;  and  presently  the  British  emporium 
received  annual  shipments  of  antimony  to  the  extent 
of  fourteen  hundred  tons.  England  is  now  supplied  with 
this  semi-metal  exclusively  from  Borneo  through  the 
medium  of  Singapore.  It  has  been  hitherto  used  only  in 
medicine  and  in  the  composition  of  types  ;  but  the  Ma- 
lays themselves  employ  it  as  a  brilliant  dye. 

From  Point  Datu,  two  degrees  beyond  Serawak  to 
Borneo  Proper,  the  north-west  coast,  for  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  miles,  is  occupied  by  Dyak  tribes  more 
independent  and  more  warlike  than  the  others ;  and  some 
of  the  harbours  are  rendezvous  for  the  Lanun  pirates 
from  Mindanao,  who  cruise  to  the  very  doors  of  Singa- 
pore, and,  besides  plundering  the  native  traders,  some- 
times carry  off  into  slavery  the  entire  population  of  a 
small  town  or  village.  Their  women,  in  the  mean  time, 
remain  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  to  take  care  of  the  trea- 
sure already  collected,  and,  when  necessary,  to  fight  the 
Dyaks  without  male  assistance. 

Borneo  Proper  was  formei'ly  a  place  of  some  consi- 
derable trade — the  greatest,  Ave  believe,  on  the  island ; 
but  it  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  piracy  and  internal 
dissensions.  The  intercourse  with  China  was  especially 
important;  and  large  junks  were  built  with  the  fine  tim- 
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ber  -svliicli  abounds  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river  near  the  town. 
In  1825  a  friendly  diplomatic  mission  from  the  rajah 
arrived  at  Singapore,  in  a  prow  of  his  own  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  tons  burthen.  The  ambassador  was  at- 
tended by  a  suite  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
persons,  and  landed  with  great  splendour,  at  a  moment 
when  there  were  no  fewer  than  sixteen  Bornean  trad- 
ing vessels  in  the  harbour. 

Many  Chinese  settlers  still  remain,  who  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  pepper ;  and  within 
the  few  last  years  a  new  trade  with  Singapore  has 
arisen,  in  which  that  article  and  camphor,  gold  dust, 
and  diamonds  are  exchanged  for  British  goods.  The 
domain  of  the  rajah  extends  only  forty  miles  to  the 
north ;  but  he  claims  the  whole  coast  to  the  south  for 
several  hundred  miles.  His  actual  control,  however,  is 
said  to  embrace  at  present  only  his  own  town  and  neigli- 
bourhood,  and  the  Dyak  town  of  Serawak. 

The  town  of  Borneo  is  built  ten  miles  up  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  discharges  itself  into  a  fine  bay,  with  a 
group  of  islands  in  front.  It  is  a  kind  of  Indian  Venice, 
traversed  by  water  streets,  through  which  the  inhabitants 
glide  in  canoes  instead  of  gondolas,  managed  chiefly  by 
women.  Among  the  islands  is  Laboan,  Avhere  an  En- 
glish factory  retired  in  1775,  when  expelled  from  Balam- 
bangan,  and  where  British  commerce  will  once  more  be 
protected  by  the  British  flag. 

The  remainder  of  Borneo,  the  north-east  corner,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  island  where  the  English  ever  made  any 
attempt  to  obtain  a  territorial  footing.  It  was  formally 
ceded  to  them  by  the  Sooloos  in  1774,  and  the  East  India 
Company  actually  took  jiossession  by  establishing  a  fac- 
tory on  Balambangan,  an  island  near  the  coast.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  they  Avere  driven  off,  not  by  the 
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Sooloo  government,  but  by  a  body  of  labourers  employed 
in  constructing  buildings,  and  retired,  as  has  been  stated, 
to  Laboan  in  the  bay  of  Borneo  Proper.  The  territory 
abandoned  from  so  inadequate  a  cause  is  stated  to  be  supe- 
rior in  soil  and  climate,  and  equal  in  mineral  productions, 
to  the  finest  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  every  variety  of 
wood  and  water,  mountain  and  plain ;  and  from  its  geo- 
graphical situation  is  calculated  to  become  a  great  centre 
of  commerce  between  the  east  and  the  west.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  moreover,  that  even  the  settlement  of  La- 
boan will  give  the  British  the  command  of  treasures  far 
more  valuable  than  the  gold  and  diamonds  with  which 
the  country  abounds.  It  will  give  their  steamers  coal,  and 
thus  furnish  them  with  new  wings  of  vapour  to  continue 
their  triumphant  flight  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other. 

In  addition  to  the  old  Chinese  colonists,  a  good  many 
Cochin  Chinese  have  of  late  years  settled  on  this  part  of 
Borneo,  particularly  towards  the  north-eastern  point,  and 
promise  to  become  a  valuable  class  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  natural  productions,  however,  are  sufficient  to  attract 
the  best  colonists  in  the  world.  They  include  gold  and 
diamonds,  which  may  be  collected  with  little  trouble,  and 
tin,  found  at  present  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
buried  no  doubt  in  larger  deposits  in  its  bosom.  The 
forests  yield  immense  trees  fit  for  shipbuilding,  but  more 
especially  for  masts  and  spars ;  and  the  plains  are  covered 
with  herds  of  large  cattle  which  yield  their  milk  to  the 
Dyaks,  but  are  not  turned  to  any  other  account. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Borneo 
is  the  group  of  the  small  ttooloo  isles,  which  are  remark- 
able for  the  piratical  habits  of  the  people  being  con- 
joined Avith  a  certain  refinement  not  known  among  their 
better  disposed    neighbours.      The  Sooloos    have   been 
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described  as  the  Algerines  of  the  Archijielago,  and  merit 
the  character.  They  are  a  restless  and  adventurous 
people,  who  take  with  equal  zeal  to  trade  or  piracy ; 
their  j^rincipal  island  is  populous  and  well  cultivated ;  and 
being  beyond  the  violence  of  the  monsoons  it  enjoys  a 
perpetual  summer.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  when  the  commerce  of  the  Archipelago  was  at 
its  height,  this  was  a  grand  depot  between  the  Philippines 
and  Japan  on  one  hand,  and  the  southern  islands  and 
even  Ceylon  and  the  Coromandel  coast  on  the  other. 
The  loss  of  commerce  in  the  general  degradation  of 
this  region  since  the  advent  of  the  Europeans,  appears  to 
have  converted  the  merchants  of  Sooloo  into  pirates, 
while  leaving  them  many  of  the  tastes  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  are  fond  of  music  and  dancing ;  and 
they  dress  gaily,  the  men  in  white  waistcoats  and 
breeches,  and  the  ladies  with  petticoats  over  all.  The 
Sooloos  are  usually  at  war  with  their  brother  pirates  of 
Mindanao  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  they  have 
more  war  or  peace  with  the  Spanish  islands,  as  their 
cruising  prows,  when  sallying  forth  openly  to  herry 
them,  leave  the  traders  of  the  latter  quietly  trafficking  in 
the  Sooloo  harbours. 

Mindanao,  otherwise  Magindanao,  the  most  southerly 
of  the  Philippines,  lies  to  the  north-east  of  the  Sooloo 
group,  and  is  a  considerable  island  about  three  hundred 
miles  long  by  one  hundred  and  five  in  breadth.  The 
interior  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  mountains,  with  lakes 
between,  one  of  the  latter  being  fifteen  miles  across. 
From  this  a  single  river  is  discharged,  the  only  stream, 
not  an  intermittent  torrent,  which  is  known  to  reach  the 
sea.  The  mountains  are  in  general  volcanic,  but  only 
one  discharges  eruptions  ;  and  when  this  has  ceased  for 
some  time  the  natives  in  the  vicinity  sacrifice  a  slave  to 
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propitiate  the  god  who  thus  fails  to  manifest  his  presence. 
In  some  places  the  island  is  one  vast  forest  of  valuable 
timber  trees,  and  in  others  an  impervious  jungle.  The 
well-watered  soil  is  fertile  to  extravagance,  producing 
besides  abundance  of  rice  all  the  tropical  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Deer  and  wild  cattle  roam  in  immense  herds 
over  the  plains,  for  there  is  no  ravenous  animal  on  the 
island — but  man. 

The  Mindanaoans  are  rival  pirates  of  the  Sooloos,  but 
are  somewhat  less  refined  than  the  latter.  The  form  of 
their  cruisers  shows  the  desperate  nature  of  the  trade 
and  of  the  men  ;  some  of  them  being  fifty  feet  long  and 
only  three  broad.  The  oars  are  numerous,  and  are  rowed 
with  prodigious  velocity  ;  and  sometimes,  when  endan- 
gered by  the  press  of  sail,  the  crew  jump  overboard  and 
hang  on  by  the  outrigger  for  hours  to  ease  their  vessel. 
Their  hand  is  against  the  whole  Archipelago  alike,  but 
the  Spanish  islands,  from  their  near  neighbourhood,  are 
the  field  they  visit  most  frequently  for  slaves  and  plunder. 
At  other  times  they  repair  to  the  coasts  of  Celebes,  and  go 
round  to  Java  and  Sumatra ;  and  on  one  occasion  a 
fleet  of  these  corsairs  sailed  into  the  Straits,  and  attacked 
the  British  settlement  of  Pinang,  but  were  beaten  off. 
The  Spaniards  still  retain  a  precarious  hold  of  some 
settlements  on  the  northern  coast;  but  the  great  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Mahomedans,  with  some  tribes  of 
oriental  negroes  in  the  interior.  The  exports  of  the 
island  are  gold,  rice,  wax,  cassia,  rattans,  and  pepper  ; 
and  the  imports,  cotton  cloth,  coarse  cutlery,  opium,  and 
various  articles  adapted  to  a  rude  people. 

Mindanao  is  the  eastern  base  of  the  Philippines,  and 
Palawan  the  western.  This  is  an  island  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  miles  long  by  thirty-two,  which  was 
formerly  subject  to  the  Sooloos,  but  is  extremely  little 
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known.  It  is  said  to  possess  gold  mines  and  hot  springs  ; 
but  whatever  natural  resources  it  may  have  will  now 
in  all  probability  be  drawn  forth,  as  the  industrious 
and  ingenious  Cochin-Chinese  have  of  late  years  begun 
to  colonize  its  coasts.  The  rest  of  the  Philippines  are 
usually  known  as  the  Spanish  islands,  but  some  are 
only  partially  colonized  by  that  people,  and  others,  like 
Mindanao,  are  entirely  independent ;  while  none  are  at 
present  of  much  commercial  importance  but  Luzon,  the 
most  northerly  with  the  exception  of  the  small  Babuyan 
islands. 

Luzon  is  a  large  and  irregularly-shaped  island,  esti- 
mated at  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  by  an  average 
breadth  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  In  the  interior  it 
is  a  wild  and  mountainous  country,  exhibiting  in  its 
conformation  the  agency  of  subterranean  fire,  from 
which  it  still  suffers  in  earthquakes  and  tlie  eruptions 
of  volcanos.  In  the  recesses  of  these  mountains,  the 
oriental  negroes,  in  their  most  degenerate  state,  are  some- 
times caught  like  wild  beasts,  and  are  described  as 
"  woolly-headed  pigmies,"  roosting  like  birds  upon  the 
trees  of  tlie  forest.  Of  the  other  tribes,  who  possessed 
the  country  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  some 
are  more  or  less  civilized,  and  some  are  nominally 
Christians ;  but  others  still  defy  the  power  of  the 
Europeans  among  the  fastnesses  of  their  native  soil. 
In  general,  however,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
is  softness  and  timidity,  and  it  is  in  this  principal  island 
of  Spain  that  the  capture  of  slaves  is  found  easiest  and 
safest  by  the  pirates  of  the  Archipelago.  Some  travellers 
are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  La  Perouse  describes  the 
natives  as  being  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Europeans, 
but  the  well-known  fact  we  have  mentioned  tells  against 
his  testimony. 
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Manilla,  the  capital,  stands  in  an  angle  of  a  ljay,\vliere  the 
sides  sloping'  down  to  the  sea,  although  almost  untouched 
by  the  hand  of  man,  present  an  appearance  of  the  richest 
cultivation.  Even  the  mountains  beyond  are  covered  with 
verdure  to  the  summits.  The  city  is  surrounded  by 
a  moat  and  towers,  and  may  contain  a  population  of 
one  hundred  thousand,  including  four  or  five  thousand 
Europeans.  The  Spaniards  are  far  more  merciful  in 
tlieir  colonial  policy  than  either  the  Portuguese  or  the 
Dutch,  but  till  recently  they  have  been  still  more  severe 
in  their  commercial  restrictions  than  the  latter  people. 
They  Avould  permit  no  foreign  nation  to  share  in  the 
treasures  of  the  Philippines,  and  confined  the  trade  to  a 
single  galleon  in  the  year,  voyaging  between  Manilla, 
Mexico,  and  South  America.  For  this  reason  a  port 
situated  so  favourably  for  trade,  both  with  the  New 
World  and  the  Old,  has  as  yet  attained  to  comparatively 
little  distinction  ;  but  the  events  of  the  late  European 
war  have  destroyed  this  absurd  system,  and  the  ships 
of  all  nations  are  now  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the 
Philippines,  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  sugar, 
hemp,  indigo,  cigars,  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  saffron-wood, 
mother  of  pearl,  hides,  ebony,  and  gold  dust ;  and  the 
imports,  cloths,  iron,  hardware,  furniture,  fii-e-arms,  and 
ammunition. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PRODUCTIONS,  COMMERCE  AND 
MANNERS  OF  THE  ARCHIPELAGO — THE  COASTS  OF  CAM- 
BODIA  AND    COCHIN    CHINA. 

In  passing  thus  lightly  through  the  Archipelago,  we  have 
mentioned  incidentally  some  of  its  more  remarkable 
productions,  and  occasionally  indicated  the  kind  of  traffick 
in  which  the  natives  are  employed  ;  but  it  will  perhaps 
be  considered  of  some  utility  if  we  now  bestow  a  general 
glance  upon  the  resources  and  trade  of  the  islands,  and 
upon  the  character  and  prospects  of  their  inhabitants. 

"  The  agriculture  of  the  Indian  islands,"  says  Craw- 
ford, "  is  unquestionably  more  rich  and  various  than  that 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  ;"  and  he  adds,  Avhat 
must  have  already  suggested  itself  to  the  reader,  that 
some  of  its  most  remarkable  productions  are  found  no- 
where else,  and  that  in  all  probability  no  other  country 
is  capable  of  producing  them.  The  climate  here,  as  in 
other  intertropical  regions,  is  divided  into  two   seasons, 
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the  wet  and  the  dry  ;  the  one  the  period  of  germination, 
the  other  that  of  fructification, — in  fact  (for  the  laws  of 
nature  are  only  modified,  not  changed,  in  different  lati- 
tudes), the  spring  and  autumn  of  Europe.  But  as  the 
sun  has  always  sufficient  power  to  influence  vegetation, 
and  as  some  showers  fall  at  all  seasons,  there  are  jjlants 
that  grow  indiscriminately  throughout  the  year;  and  in 
those  places  where  there  are  alternate  mountains  and  plains, 
the  one  to  attract  the  fertilizing  moisture,  and  the  other 
to  receive  and  retain  it,  two  distinct  crops  are  frequently 
raised  in  one  year.  The  soil,  it  needs  hardly  be  said,  has 
an  equal  share  of  responsibility.  Wherever  the  geological 
formation  is  secondary  trap-rock,  the  land  is  fertile  in 
vegetation  ;  while  the  granitic  and  other  primary  forma- 
tions indicate  a  meagre  flora,  but  wealth  in  the  mineral 
kingdom.  In  Java,  for  instance,  where  metals  are  almost 
unknown,  and  precious  stones  wholly  so,  the  soil  is  the 
richest  in  the  world,  the  mould  being  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep  in  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains — and  not 
unfrequently,  it  is  said,  fifty  feet  deep. 

Rice,  wherever  the  soil  is  capable  of  producing  it,  is 
the  grand  staple.  Sometimes  a  wild  crop  is  snatched 
from  the  forest  lands,  prepared  by  merely  burning  the 
trees  and  rank  grass  ;  in  other  places  this  eastern  bread- 
corn  depends  upon  the  sun  and  casual  showers ;  in  others 
it  is  flooded  by  the  periodical  rains  ;  and  in  others  still  it 
is  subjected  at  will  to  artificial  irrigation.  The  two  last 
are  wet  crops,  and  yield  six  times  more  than  the  dry. 
The  fields  on  which  they  grow  are  usually  small  areas 
closely  diked  round,  so  as  to  forma  marsh,  if  not  a  pond, 
during  the  floods  ;  but  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  like- 
wise profusely  irrigated  by  the  streams  and  rills  being- 
dammed  up  as  they  descend,  are  laid  out  in  terrace  above 
terrace,  covered  with  the  golden  harvest,  which  far  excels 
I  2 
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ill  beauty  and  richness  all  other  cereal  crops.  In  Java, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  an  English  acre  was 
found  to  produce  six  hundred  and  forty-one  pounds 
avoirdupoise  of  clean  grain  besides  a  green  crop. 

Among  these  islands,  maize  is  the  next  grain  in  im- 
portance to  rice,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  cultivated 
there  before  the  discovery  of  America.  It  grows  anywhere, 
and  under  almost  any  circumstances  ;  but  is  reckoned 
by  the  natives  an  inferior  food,  answering  to  the  barley 
or  oats  of  Europe.  It  yields  on  an  average  about  one 
hundred  fold  ;  but  in  the  rare  cases  where  good  lands  are 
assigned  to  it,  this  has  been  known  to  increase  to  four  or 
five  hundred  fold. 

Sago,  although  the  pith  of  a  tree,  is  the  bread  of 
the  islanders.  The  trunk  is  used  as  timber  for  various 
purposes  ;  the  leaf  for  thatch  ;  the  bran,  or  refuse  of  the 
pitli,  for  feeding  hogs  ;  and  when  thrown  into  heaps  it 
generates  both  an  animal  and  a  vegetable  delicacy — an 
exquisite  mushroom,  and  a  worm  palatable  even  to 
European  taste. 

Various  kinds  of  pulse  are  grown  as  green  crops,  in 
succession  to  marsh  rice ;  one  being  chiefly  used  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  manufacture  of  soy. 

The  yam,  which  appears  to  be  indigenous  here  as  well 
as  in  America,  sometimes  grows  to  the  weight  of  forty  or 
fifty  pounds,  but  is  little  esteemed  as  food  where  grain  of 
any  kind  can  be  had.  The  SAveet  potato  is  sometimes 
found  of  equal  size,  although  the  usual  weight  is  only  a 
few  pounds  ;  and  the  common  American  potato  grows 
indiscriminately  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  at  an 
elevation  not  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
In  the  same  high  lands,  wheat  and  almost  all  the  European 
vegetables  are  raised  with  ease.  The  capsicum  is  a 
universal  condiment,  and  next  to  salt  itself  as  a  neces- 
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saiy.  It  grows  on  every  soil,  and  is  consumed  in  immense 
quantities  by  tlie  natives,  who,  strangely  enough,  regard 
with  indifference  the  finer  siDices  for  which  their  country 
is  famous. 

Oil  is  in  much  requisition  as  an  article  of  food  ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  cocoa-nut,  the  ground  pistachio, 
the  sessamum,  and  the  kanari.  The  last  is  a  tall,  hand- 
some tree,  bearing  a  fruit  like  the  walnut ;  which  is 
either  eaten  as  a  delicacy,  or  made  into  cakes  with  the 
addition  of  sago  meal,  or  yields  an  excellent  culinary  oil. 

The  areca  is  a  graceful  palm  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
high,  producing  fruit  in  six  years,  and  perishing  in 
twenty-five.  Hardly  any  culture  is  required,  and  it 
grows  on  any  soil ;  but  is  most  frequently  found  in  orna- 
mental plantations  close  to  the  villages.  The  fruit  in  its 
ripe  state,  when  it  becomes  an  object  of  commerce,  re- 
sembles a  nutmeg  covered  with  a  spongy  fibrous  exterior, 
and  is  chewed  with  the  gambir,  the  pungent  and  aromatic 
leaf  of  the  betel-pepper,  and  other  ingredients. 

Another  palm,  the  wild  and  rude-looking  gomuti,  pro- 
duces fruit  in  such  abundance,  that  the  quantity  depend- 
ing from  a  single  shoot  is  more  than  a  load  for  a  man. 
From  this  tree  the  islanders  obtain  toddy  at  the  rate  of 
three  quarts  a  day  for  two  years,  which  is  either  boiled 
into  sugar,  or  suffered  to  undergo  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, when  it  becomes  an  intoxicating  drink.  In  both 
forms  it  is  extensively  consumed  by  the  natives.  But  tlie 
gomuti  yields  a  substance  of  still  more  value,  resembling 
black  horse  hair,  found  in  a  matted  form  round  the  inser- 
tions of  the  branches.  It  is  manufactured  into  cordage 
of  all  kinds,  up  to  the  cables  and  standing  rigging  of  a 
large  ship,  and  is  far  superior  for  such  purposes  to  the 
fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut.  But  this  is  not  all ;  hard  twigs 
found  in  the  matted  mass  are  used  as  pens,  and  as  arrows 
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projected  from  blowpipes ;  a  soft  substance  which  grows 
under  the  hair  answers  the  purpose  of  oakum,  and  is 
extensively  used  in  China  for  tinder ;  and  the  pith  sup- 
plies a  farina  resembling  sago.  Each  tree  yields  eight 
pounds  of  oakum  or  tinder,  and  eighteen  pounds  of  the 
cordage  material. 

The  natives  cultivate  their  own  tobacco,  which  they  use 
in  great  cpiantities  ;  and  so  astonishingly  fertile  are  some 
portions  of  Java,  that  a  plant  which  everywhere  else  in 
the  world  requires  manure  and  elaborate  dressing,  grows 
there,  alternately  with  rice,  with  no  other  care  than  that 
of  irrigation.  The  banana  or  plantain,  the  breadfruit, 
and  a  host  of  other  less  useful  but  more  delicious  fruits, 
are  found  thi'oughout  the  Avhole  region. 

Cotton  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Archipelago, 
and  almost  in  every  island  of  a  different  character ;  but 
in  general  the  remarkable  number  of  its  seeds  impedes 
the  cleaning  and  deteriorates  the  value  of  the  article. 
Of  the  numerous  plants  that  yield  a  stronger  filament, 
the  rami,  a  kind  of  nettle,  is  the  most  extensivelj'^  culti- 
vated, and  its  fibre  is  in  general  use  for  nets  and  other 
cordage.  But  the  rattan  answers  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  ligature  in  the  islands,  and  is  exported  to  China, 
Bengal,  and  Europe  in  great  quantities.  It  is  a  prickly 
bush  sending  forth  long,  slender  shoots  of  a  bright  yel- 
low colour,  and  groAvs  wild  in  all  the  forests,  but  more 
especially  in  those  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Celebes. 
Hemp,  as  in  India,  is  i-eared  only  for  its  narcotic  juice. 
There  is  also  a  plant  from  which  paper  is  manufactured, 
but  of  a  coarse  quality  and  dingy  appearance.  Before 
its  use  was  discovered  the  natives  wrote  on  the  leaves 
of  the  lontar,  a  palm  which  yields  likewise  an  intoxicat- 
ing sap. 

The  nibung,  a  tall,  slender,  and  perfectly  straight  palm, 
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is  used  for  posts  in  architecture,  and  when  the  pith  is 
removed,  for  water  pipes ;  while  the  germ  of  the  foliage 
at  the  summit  has  in  some  parts  the  taste  of  a  delicate 
cabbage,  in  others  that  of  a  more  delicate  filbert.  Of  the 
greater  trees,  the  teak,  which  like  its  rival  the  oak,  takes 
nearly  a  century  to  come  to  maturity,  rises  frequently  to 
the  height  of  eighty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  six  or  eight 
feet.  Mr.  Crawford  states,  that,  as  compared  with  the 
oak,  it  is  equally  strong  and  more  buoyant,  that  its  dura- 
bility is  more  uniform  and  decided,  that  it  is  fit  to  endure 
all  climates  and  alternations  of  climate,  and  that,  without 
danger  of  eitlier  dry  or  wet  rot,  it  may  be  used  in  the 
timber  yard  at  once  on  being  taken  almost  green  from 
the  forest.  The  lingoa  is  used  in  the  more  eastern 
islands  both  for  naval  and  other  architecture,  and,  like 
the  other  vegetable  productions  of  the  land  of  spices,  is 
highly  perfumed,  so  as  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
sandal.  From  the  beauty  of  the  wood,  it  is  admirably 
well  qualified  for  cabinet-work ;  but  its  immense  excre- 
scences, called  kayubaka,  afford  materials  resembling  the 
finest  variegated  marble.  The  woods  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  however,  are  too  numerous  for  specification  ; 
as  are  likewise  those  that  produce  the  gums  or  resins 
used  for  smearing  the  bottoms  of  ships  and  other  purposes. 
This  substance  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  bark,  and 
is  found  in  masses  under  the  trees;  or,  when  these  are 
situated  near  the  shores,  it  is  carried  away  by  the  tide 
and  collected  in  distant  places  as  drift. 

Some  of  the  gums  afford  materials  for  torches,  and 
others  when  inspissated  are  a  true  caoutchouc ;  but  the 
vegetable  tallow  yielded  by  the  bassia  in  the  more 
western  islands  must  become  of  great  importance  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  the  arts.  Under  the  soft  bark  of 
the  tree  is  found  the  nut  from  which  this  concrete  oil  is 
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obtained.  Another  nut,  of  a  shrulj  called  the  rarak,  is 
remarkable  for  its  detergent  qualities,  and  is  used  by  the 
natives  in  lieu  of  soap. 

Indigo  grows  wild  in  the  Archipelago,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  indigenous.  The  native  process  of  manufacture  is 
merely  to  macerate  the  stalks  and  loaves  of  the  plant  for 
some  days ;  then  to  boil  them,  and  then  to  add  some 
quick  lime  and  fern  leaves  to  fix  the  colour.  During  the 
British  occupation  of  Java,  however,  the  Anglo-Indian 
method  was  taught,  and  Batavia  will  probably  one  day 
rival  Calcutta  in  this  staple.  At  present  the  exports 
from  Java  are  about  a  million  pounds,  and  from  Manilla 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  There  are  likewise  nume- 
rous plants  that  produce  a  yellow  die  ;  but  turmeric  is 
used  here  less  as  a  dye  than  as  a  condiment.  The  best 
of  the  several  red  dyes  is  obtained  from  the  sapan  tree  ; 
but  this  has  been  superseded  in  Europe  by  the  Brazil 
wood,  the  product  of  which  is  both  brighter  and  more 
abundant.  The  medicinal  plants,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cubeb,  a  native  of  Java,  are  but  little  known  in 
Europe.  Those  of  a  poisonous  nature  are  numerous ; 
and  one,  a  tall  and  umbrageous  denizen  of  the  forest, 
Avas  converted  by  a  French  imagination  into  that  "  all- 
blasting  tree"  which  has  exercised  so  notable  an  enchant- 
ment over  the  poets  ever  since,  from  Darwin  downwards. 
Upas  is  the  generic  name  for  poison  in  this  region. 

Besides  indigo  and  other  articles  of  less  consequence 
named  in  the  foregoing  list,  and  the  spices,  &c.,  inciden- 
tally adverted  to  in  the  last  chapter,  there  are  various 
nroductions  of  the  islands  which  are  more  especially 
objects  of  exportation  to  foreign  countries.  The  sugar 
cane  is  indigenous  in  this  region,  and  in  Java  and  the 
Philippines  is  used  in  the  manufacture  to  an  extent  which 
is  increasing  every  day.     The  famous  Batavian  arrack  is 
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distilled  by  the  Chinese  chiefly  from  the  molasses,  but 
with  the  addition  of  rice  and  a  small  quantity  of  palm 
wine.  Coffee  is  almost  confined  to  Java,  but  there  the 
plantations  in  the  flowering  season  look  as  if  they  were 
loaded  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  Two  gigantic  myrtles, 
the  larger  growing  on  the  mountains,  and  the  smaller 
on  the  sea  coast,  afford  a  material  used  for  caulking 
vessels,  and  the  essential  oil,  called  in  Europe  cajeput. 
The  former  article  is  made  from  the  bark,  and  the  latter 
distilled  from  the  leaves.  Cassia,  cardamums,  ginger,  and 
a  variety  of  other  similar  productions  are  common ;  but 
the  Malayan  camphor  is  peculiar  to  the  Indian  islands, 
and  even  there  its  geographical  limits  are  very  confined. 
This  essential  oil,  whether  in  a  concrete  or  fluid  form,  is 
found  in  the  fissures  of  the  wood  of  a  large  forest  tree, 
and  is  not  used  by  the  natives,  but  exported  to  China, 
where  it  is  highly  valued.  The  camphor  that  comes  to 
Europe  is  obtained  from  a  small  laurel  in  China  and 
Japan,  but  the  Chinese  monopolize  for  their  own  use  the 
production  of  the  Archipelago,  which  bears  a  commercial 
value  a  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  others. 

Benzoin,  the  frankincense  of  the  Indian  islands,  is  as 
fastidious  in  climate  as  camphor,  and  is  vastly  more 
valuable  as  an  article  of  commerce  than  the  Arabian 
gum.  It  is  used  in  religious  ceremonies  by  the  Catholics, 
Mahomedans,  Hindoos,  and  Chinese,  in  fumigating  the 
houses  of  the  great,  and  by  the  Japanese  chiefs  in 
smoking  with  tobacco.  Sandal-wood,  which  is  found  in 
greatest  perfection  in  Timor,  is  chiefly  exported  to  China, 
where  it  is  not  only  used  as  a  perfume,  but  manufactured 
into  frames  and  small  pieces  of  furniture.  Dragon's 
blood  is  exported  to  India  and  Europe,  as  well  as  to 
China;  and  the  incense  derived  from  aloes  wood,  or 
rather  from  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  diseased  portion  ot 
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the  tree,  is  much  in  request  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
east. 

The  animal  kingxlom  in  the  Archipelago  exhibits  pro- 
portionally as  great  a  variety  as  the  vegetation :  hut  we 
shall  here  restrict  ourselves  to  a  very  brief  mention  of  the 
articles  for  which  commerce  is  indebted  to  it.  Hides  and 
horns  are  staple  articles  of  exportation  to  China,  the  large 
size  of  the  buffaloes  and  oxen  of  the  island  rendering  them 
of  great  value.  It  is  said,  however,  by  Crawford,  that  in 
Java,  where  this  trade  might  be  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  than  elsewhere,  the  "  number  of  hides  available 
for  exportation  is  diminished  by  the  singular  practice 
among  the  inhabitants  of  using  the  fresh  hide  as  an  article 
of  food,  nay,  even  esteeming  it  a  dainty  beyond  any 
other  part  of  the  animal !"  Ivory  is  an  export  of  con- 
siderable importance  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Sumatra. 

Besides  the  bird  of  paradise,  mentioned  in  another 
place,  there  are  various  other  denizens  of  the  air  whose 
lilumage  is  much  sought  after ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
article  of  commerce  furnished  by  the  feathered  creation 
is  manufactured,  so  to  speak,  by  a  species  of  swallow, 
which  builds  in  rocky  caves  at  a  distance  from  the 
habitations  of  man.  The  extravagances  of  the  Roman 
epicures  are  imitated  on  a  small  scale  in  Covent  Garden 
Market  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when  unripe 
vegetables,  on  account  of  their  scarcity,  fetch  fifty  times 
the  price  that  is  paid  for  them  when  they  become  more  fit 
for  consumption ;  but  the  passion  of  the  Chinese  for  birds' 
nests  appears  to  be  a  mania  which  has  no  reference  to'  the 
common  caprices  of  taste  or  ostentation.  These  luxuries 
resemble,  we  are  told  "  a  fibrous,  ill-concocted  isinglass," 
and  "  their  most  valuable  quality  is  their  being  jierfectly 
harmless."     Various  other  birds  build  their  nests  partly 
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of  the  same  materials,  but  mixed  with  hair,  straw,  feathers, 
&;c.,  while  the  swallow  in  question  works  in  isinglass 
alone,  and  his  manufacture  bears  a  money  value  in  pro- 
portion to  its  purity.  The  nests  are  collected  twice  a 
year,  and  without  undergoing  any  other  process  than 
drying,  are  sold  to  the  Chinese  traders  for  an  annual  sum 
not  much  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  produce  of  the  lac  insect  is  chiefly  confined  to 
home  consumption ;  but  bees'  wax  is  a  valuable  and  con- 
siderable article  of  foreign  commerce. 

Fish,  dried  in  the  sun,  is  likewise  a  staple  article  of 
internal  trade ;  but  fish  maws,  sharks'  fins,  and  tripang, 
likewise  called  sea-slug  and  biche  de  mer,  are  exported  to 
China  in  great  quantities.  Tripang  is  an  "  unseemly  look- 
ing substance,  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  hard,  rigid,  scarcely 
possessing  any  power  of  locomotion  nor  appearance  of  ani- 
mation ;"  and  of  this  seductive  article  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  hundred-weights  are  sold  to  the  Chinese  at  Ma- 
cassar alone.  The  tortoise  fishery  is  usually  combined  with 
that  of  the  tripang,  and  the  shell  is  valuable  in  commerce ; 
but  pearls  and  the  mother-of-pearl  oyster  are  found 
chiefly  among  the  Sooloo  islands.  Of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  seas,  however,  the  one  that  might  be  made 
the  most  valuable  in  commerce,  if  the  paltry  monopoly 
of  the  Dutch  was  abolished,  is  the  spermaceti  whale 
which  abounds  in  the  latitude  of  the  spice  islands,  and  in 
that  portion  of  the  Pacific  which  lies  between  the  Archi- 
pelago and  New  Holland. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Archipelago  is  not  less 
remarkable.  It  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
in  tin,  and  in  gold  is  supposed  to  be  not  inferior  to 
America.  Copper  and  iron  are  likewise  found  in 
various  situations ;  but  as  yet  silver,  lead,  and  zinc 
have   not   made   their   appearance.      We   have  already 
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alluded  to  the  extraordinary  richness  of  Banca  in  tin. 
The  miners  are  exclusively  Chinese  ;  and,  owing  to 
the  great  abundance  of  the  metal  and  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  deposits,  the  expense  of  Avorking  is  very 
trifling.  The  discovery  of  the  treasure  Avas  made  by 
accident  so  late  as  1700,  previous  to  which  time  the 
islands  had  been  supplied  chiefly  from  the  west  coast  of  the 
Malay  peninsula.  The  produce  of  Banca  is  principally 
grain  tin,  which  is  superior  to  the  block-tin  of  Cornwall 
by  22  per  centum.  The  latter,  besides,  is  obtained  by 
working  through  solid  granite  to  a  depth  sometimes  of 
many  hundred  fathoms,  while  the  former  lies  beneath 
a  few  soft  strata  of  sand  or  clay  extending  only  three  or 
four  fathoms.  The  process  of  clearing  the  mine  of 
water,  and  separating  the  ore  from  its  material,  presents 
a  corresponding  difference  in  the  two  countries,  and  the 
result  of  the  whole  comparison,  according  to  Crawford, 
is,  that  Banca  tin  is  produced  for  22^.  8d.  per  hundred 
weight,  while  Cornish  tin  costs  645.  7cL  "  Were  the  Cornish 
workmen,"  says  he,  "  with  their  ingenuity,  their  capital, 
and  machinery,  to  be  employed  on  such  mines  as  those 
of  Banca,  no  other  mines  in  the  world  would  in  a  short 
time  be  worth  working."  Before  1814  Great  Britain 
had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  this  article ;  but  since  then 
Banca  has  stepped  in  to  supply  China  (to  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  send  one  thousand  tons  annually,)  and  has 
even  met  her  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  The  British 
tin  trade,  notwithstanding,  has  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  while  that  of  the  Archipelago  lias  reached 
the  annual  value  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds. 

Gold  is  the  metal  next  to  tin  in  commercial  value  in 
the  Archipelago,  and  is  found  in  most  of  the  larger 
islands,  but  more    especially   in   Borneo   and    Sumatra. 
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The  greater  portion  is  obtained  by  washing  the  mud  and 
sand  of  rivers,  and  the  deposits  of  alluvial  lands  ;  and  th^ 
Chinese  have  applied  themselves  with  much  vigour  to  a 
rude  mining  process,  as  applied  to  the  latter.  It  is  true  the 
process  is  not  less  simple  and  inefficient  than  that  which 
has  long  been  followed  by  the  Malays  of  Sumatra,  or  the 
tin-miners  of  Banca ;  but  such  is  the  abundance  of  the 
metal  that  the  produce  of  the  Archipelago  is  esti- 
mated to  be  nearly  one-eighth  part  of  that  of  the  whole 
Avorld.  The  emigrant  Malays,  when  they  possessed 
themselves  of  the  western  sea-coast  of  Borneo,  appear 
to  have  applied  themselves  more  to  piracy  than  internal 
industry  ;  but  from  the  moment  the  Chinese  became  set- 
tlers, that  ingenious  and  plodding  people  began  to  dig 
their  rude  mines  in  the  province  of  Montredok,  and  have 
thence  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  coast.  The  gold 
is  found  in  small  veins,  in  a  stiff  soil,  and  from  eight  to 
fifteen  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  reached,  according 
to  the  depth,  either  by  a  shaft  being  sunk,  or  the  whole 
of  the  upper  stratum  removed.  The  ore,  when  dug  up, 
is  thrown  into  a  Avooden  trough,  into  which  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  water  from  a  neighbouring  dam  is  turned,  and 
the  gold  thus  roughly  separated,  is  afterwards  washed  by 
hand  in  small  bowls.  The  metal  obtained  by  this  simple 
process  is  for  the  most  part  in  small  particles  as  fine  as 
sand,  and  is  to  a  trifling  extent  used  as  a  currency  by  the 
Malay  chiefs,  beaten  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence  ; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  gold  dust  destined  for  com- 
merce is  put  up  into  small  paper  packets,  weighing  a 
tael,  or  two  Spanish  dollars.  The  gold  in  this  magni- 
ficent island  may  be  said  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  is 
found  in  alluvial  deposits  v/hich  are  distributed  almost 
everywhere  near  the  sea,  and  such  being  the  case, 
it    may  be    predicated    as    a    fact    that    the    primitive 
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mountains  of  the  interior  are  rich  in  veins  of  this 
metal. 

The  diamond  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  in 
Borneo,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  Archipelago.  The 
territorial  limits  assigned  to  it  by  Crawford,  the  southern 
and  western  coasts,  are  probably  erroneous,  as  it  has 
likewise  been  found  subsequently,  as  well  as  gold  and 
tin,  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  island,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance in  the  interior  north-east  of  the  town  of  Montre- 
dok.  It  is  chiefly  sought  after  by  the  Dyaks  and  other 
natives,  who  attach  more  value  to  the  stone  as  an  orna- 
ment than  the  Chinese ;  but  as  a  shaft  requires  to  be  sunk 
through  sevei-al  strata,  it  may  be  sujtposed  that  in  such 
rude  hands  the  mines  receive  but  little  justice.  The 
diamonds  of  Borneo  are  usually  small,  but  of  fine  water, 
though  this  is  not  indispensable  to  the  value  of  the  article 
in  commerce.  Bad  diamonds,  when  broken  into  powder, 
are  extensively  used  in  the  arts ;  and  in  this  state,  re- 
marks INIr.  Mawe,  "  they  may  be  said  to  have  a  more 
extensive  sale  than  brilliants  with  all  their  captivating 
beauty." 

Such  are  the  principal  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury 
produced  in  the  Archipelago,  and  which  serve  as  the 
materials  both  of  internal  and  external  commerce.  The 
traffic  of  the  islands  with  each  other  consists  not  merely 
in  the  interchange  of  commodities  for  mutual  use,  but  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  articles  intended  for  foreign 
markets ;  and  in  this  latter  trade  the  Javanese,  Malays, 
and  Bugis  are  the  general  carriers  of  the  region.  It  was 
they  who  formed  the  first  link  in  that  mysterious  chain 
of  transmission  which  brought  the  spices  of  the  further 
east  to  the  gates  of  Home ;  and  when  the  avarice  and 
tyranny  of  the  nations  of  Europe  robbed  them  of  this 
business,  it  at  least  left  them  new  channels  of  adventure. 
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The  Bugis  are  at  present  the  most  eminent  navigators  of 
these  seas ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of 
their  transactions  (begun  in  this  instance  by  advances 
of  Chinese  capital)  from  the  fact  that  their  tripang  fish- 
ery, on  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  employs  upwards  of 
forty  vessels  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  tons,  and  exports 
from  Celebes  to  China  eight  thousand  hundred-weights 
in  the  year. 

The  most  ancient  foreign  commerce  of  the  islands  was 
in  all  probability  with  the  Chinese  ;  but  it  is  only  since  the 
advent  of  the  Europeans  that  this  industrious  people 
have  made  their  appearance  as  colonists.  The  articles  of 
importation  are,  black  tea,  coarse  porcelain,  iron  culinary 
vessels,  cotton  cloths,  raw  silk,  brass  ware,  paper,  books, 
paints,  shoes,  fans,  umbrellas,  and  toys  ;  and  the  whole 
^rade,  principally  carried  on  with  Manilla  and  Batavia, 
was  stated  to  employ  thirty  thousand  tons  of  shipping 
before  the  rise  of  Singapore  into  importance. 

The  trade  with  the  Talingas  of  south-western  India  is 
likewise  of  some  antiquity,  but  has  probably  fallen  off  as 
the  influence  of  the  Anglo-Indians  has  extended.  It 
introduces  into  the  Archipelago,  besides  minor  articles, 
tobacco,  blue  cotton  cloths,  and  cotton  chintzes.  That 
with  the  Arabs  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  Mocha,  Jed- 
dah,  and  Aden,  was  greatly  injured  by  the  discovery 
of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape ;  but  both  this  and 
the  Malabar  intercourse  gave  a  new  class  of  settlers  to 
the  Indian  islands,  the  former  exhibiting  much  energy 
and  enterprise.  The  few  Arab  vessels  that  are  still  left 
in  the  trade  make  a  considerable  part  of  their  freight  by 
Mahomedan  passengers,  who  perform  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  and  Medina  and  return  in  a  few  years  in  tlie 
odour  of  sanctity  to  their  native  islands.  The  intercourse 
of  the  islands  with  Bengal  and   the  Coromandel  coast 
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direct  is  carried  on  by  vessels  called  Malay  traders  of 
from  two  to  three  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  consists 
chiefly  in  the  interchange  of  opium  and  cotton  goods  for 
gold,  tin,  and  pepper.  With  America  there  is  no  inter- 
change worth  mention,  because  that  great  country  pro- 
duces little  that  can  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  Indian 
islanders  ;  although  the  trade,  notwithstanding,  considera- 
ble in  itself  and  daily  increasing,  teaches  a  "  great  moral 
lesson"  whicli  it  is  wonderful  to  think  should  be  lost  even 
upon  Holland.  In  the  year  1784,  the  Anglo-American 
flag  was  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  ports  of  India, 
and  ever  since,  steering  clear  of  the  delusions  that  have 
governed  the  old  world,  it  has  pursued  a  tranquil  and 
triumphant  career.  Without  a  foot  of  territory,  without 
lending  themselves  to  a  single  cabal  among  the  natives, 
the  motto  of  the  republicans  is  "  conciliation ;"  and  this  has 
proved  to  these  wandering  traders  a  talisman  of  success — 
not  the  less  peaceable  or  honourable  for  its  being  gua- 
ranteed by  the  proud  stripes  of  the  Union  waving  from  a 
Yankee  frigate  in  the  distance. 

Within  the  Archipelago,  tlie  sales  in  1841  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  of  the  produce  of  Java  ap- 
pears by  the  oflicial  return  to  have  embraced  fifty-five 
million  kilogrammes  of  cofiee,  fifty  million  kilogrammes 
of  sugar,  and  eight  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  ninety  kilogrammes  of  indigo.  "  When  it 
is  remembered,"  say  the  Dutch  journals,  "  that  only  eight 
years'  labour  have  produced  such  a  marvellous  increase 
in  the  production  of  these  possessions,  since  in  1833  the 
sales  made  by  the  Company  did  not  reach  six  million  six 
hundred  or  seven  million  kilogrammes  of  sugar,  and 
twelve  million  kilogrammes  of  coffee,  with  little  knowledge 
of  indigo,  it  must  be  evident  what  an  invaluable  source 
of  revenue  they  are  to  Holland." 
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It  now  only  remains  for  us,  on  this  subject,  to  notice 
the  intercourse  of  the  islands  with  Singapore,  tliat  great 
free  entrepot  of  the  Archipelago,  which,  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty  years,  has  gathered  into  its  harbours  a 
trade  amounting  to  Jive  millions  sterling.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  render  such  details  interesting  to  Europeans, 
to  whom  four-fifths  even  of  the  names  of  places  would  be 
both  new  and  strange ;  and  we  have  therefore  compressed 
from  a  well-informed  local  journal,*  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  position  of  this  Anglo-Indian-Chinese-Ma- 
lay-Bugis  city, — leaving  out  all  insignificant  ports,  and 
other  details  not  absolutely  necessary  in  the  general 
picture  it  is  the  object  of  our  humble  labours  to  draw. 

The  imports  into  Singapore  from  Borneo  in  1842-43 
consisted  of  antimony  ore,  7,478  piculs;  gold,  &:c.  The 
exports  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  296,637  dol- 
lars, showing  a  decrease  of  22,311  dollars.  The  most 
important  were  British  cotton  goods,  8,908  corges  and 
15  dozen;  opium,  227  chests;  tea,  1,928  boxes  and 
52  piculs ;  and  specie  equal  to  34,202  dollars. 

Dui'ing  this  period  eighty-eight  boats,  equal  to  2,701 
tons,  arrived  from  Borneo. 

The  ports  in  Borneo,  with  which  trade  is  principally 
carried  on,  are  Brunai,  or  Borneo  Proper,  Banjermas- 
sin,  Pontianak,  Sambas,  Coti,  Passier,  Peggotan,  and 
Sarawak.  The  products  commonly  brought  to  Singa- 
pore are  rattans,  birds'  nests,  bees'  wax,  tortoise-shell, 
gold-dust  and  diamonds,  tripang,  pearl  and  raw  sago, 
camphor,  rice  and  paddy,  mother-of-pearl-shells,  garro 
and  lakha  woods,  paper,  sea-weed,  mats,  ebony,  and 
antimony  ore.  The  boats  which  come  from  the  southern 
and  eastern  ports  are  commonly  manned  by  Bugis,  the 
principal  carriers  in  the  Archipelago,  and,  next  to  the 
*  Singapore  Free  Press. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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Chinese  the  most  enteqjrising  and  industrious  of  the 
traders  in  these  regions.  They  are  considerably  less 
tainted  with  piracy  than  the  Malays. 

The  commerce  with  Manilla  continues  to  increase. 
During  1842-43  the  gross  imports  were  valued  at  323,932 
dollars.  The  most  important  articles  consisted  of  hemp 
and  ropes,  2,014  piculs  ;  cigars,  20,770,100;  sugar,  6,546 
piculs;  tea,  585  piculs  ;  and  sapan  wood,  19,306  piculs  ; 
it  would  also  appear  5,800  pieces  of  British  piece  goods 
were  imported,  probably  on  account  of  their  being  un- 
suitable for  the  Manilla  market.  The  exports  amounted 
to  127,315  dollars.  The  chief  articles  were  opium,  49 
chests ;  iron,  3,762  piculs ;  and  British  cotton  goods, 
88  dozens,  60  corges,  and  4,189  pieces. 

Celebes  is  the  parent  country  of  the  Bugis,  which 
name,  though  properly  belonging  only  to  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Celebes,  is  applied  generally  to  all  traders  from 
that  island,  from  the  east  and  south-east  coasts  of  Borneo, 
and  from  the  islands  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of 
it.  They  usually  bring  sarongs,  the  produce  of  their  own 
looms — rattans,  wax,  tortoise-shell,  pearl-shells,  sea-weed, 
tripang,  coffee,  birds'  nests,  sandal  and  bookoo  woods, 
and  other  articles  of  minor  importance.  The  number  of 
vessels  arriving  averages  about  fifty  or  sixty  annually. 

The  islands  to  the  eastward  and  southward  of  Celebes, 
from  which  the  Bugis  bring  cargoes  to  this  port,  are 
chiefly  Bootoon,  Enday  or  Flores,  Selayer,  Timor, 
Booroo,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Amboyna,  Ceram,  and  the 
Aroos  and  Papua.  The  articles  are  the  same  as  those  from 
Celebes,  with  the  addition  of  cajepoot  oil,  birds  of 
paradise,  and  wild  nutmegs.  The  vessels  arriving  from 
these  places  may  average  about  thirty  a  year.  The 
island  of  Balli  contains  several  ports,  from  which 
upwards  of  fifty  prows  annually  arrive. 
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The  imports  from  these  islands  in  1842-43  were  valued 
at  383,495  dollars,  being  a  slight  increase  over  the 
previous  year.  They  consisted  of  coffee,  101  piculs;  rice, 
96,211  piculs;  tobacco,  2,449  piculs.  The  gross  value  of 
the  exports  amounted  to  189,333  dollars.  They  were, 
British  goods,  6,193  pieces,  and  177  corges ;  opium, 
217  chests  ;  and  copper  tokens  valued  at  27,079  dol- 
lars. 

The  various  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  furnish 
the  greatest  number  of  native  craft  frequenting  Singa- 
pore, amounting  on  an  average  to  between  three  and 
four  hundred  annually.  Most  of  these  boats  come 
from  Apong,  Manda,  Rantow,  and  Tabing  Tingie, 
with  raw  sago.  The  next  in  number  are  those  from 
Campar,  Jambie,  and  Siac,  bringing  coffee,  rice,  wax, 
rattans,  ivory,  gold-dust,  benzoin,  dragon's  blood,  lakha 
wood,  and  a  few  other  articles.  From  Palembang 
come  the  lacquered  basons  and  ceree  boxes  so  much 
in  request  among  the  natives ;  and  the  best  rattan 
mats  are  made  here.  The  coast  near  Siac  furnishes 
in  great  abundance  the  trubo,  or  fish-roe,  so  univer- 
sally used,  and  affords  the  principal  supply  of  sago, 
which  has  now  become  an  article  of  commerce  at 
Singapore. 

The  imports  from  Sumatra,  in  the  year  1842-43, 
amounted  to  284,000  dollars.  They  were  bees'  wax,  611 
piculs;  benzoin,  852  piculs;  betel  nut,  9,324  piculs; 
coffee,  2,581  piculs;  cotton,  3,660  piculs;  raw  sago, 
201,910  bundles;  and  specie  equal  to  57,810  dollars; 
gold-dust,  677  bungals,  valued  at  19,705  dollars;  rice, 
8,153  piculs;  pepper,  71,987  piculs,  &c.  The  exports 
amounted  to  188,922.  The  chief  were  British  goods 
5,285  pieces,  and  336  corges;  country,  ditto,  2,11 6  corges ; 
China  crockery,  valued  at  9,609  dollars;  raw  silk,  43 
k2 
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piculs;  copper  tokens,  valued  at  24,655  dollars,  and  s])ecie 
equal  to  30,866  dollars. 

From  the  petty  places  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  opposite  the  Sumatra  shore,  very 
few  articles,  and  those  only  of  trifling  value  are  brought, 
consisting  chiefly  of  fowls,  cocoa-nuts,  paddy,  fruit, 
&c. ;  but  the  other  ports  all  furnish  tin  in  large  quantities, 
besides  several  other  articles  of  less  importance.  The 
whole  of  this  coast,  however,  bears  a  bad  name  for  piracy. 
The  number  of  prows  arriving  amounts  to  about  one 
hundred  every  year. 

Of  the  neighbouring  islands,  Rhio  is  the  one  with 
which  the  most  extensive  and  constant  trade  is  carried  on  ; 
the  number  of  boats,  or  rather  trips  of  a  regular  set  of 
Chinese  boats,  called  sampan  piicats,  employed  being 
about  eight  hundred  in  the  year.  They  bring  chiefly 
pepper  and  gambler,  the  produce  of  Bintang.  The 
chief  imports  in  1842-1843  were,  gambler,  thirty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  piculs ;  pepper, 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten  piculs;  and  rice, 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  piculs.  From 
Lingin,  or  Linga,  also,  upwards  of  seventy  or  eighty 
boats  arrive  annually,  bringing  a  great  variety  of 
useful  produce,  but  principally  pepper,  tin,  rattans, 
(Sec.  Billiton  sends  about  twenty -five  boats  yearly, 
which  bring  biche  de  mer,  seaweed,  tortoise-shell,  wax,  &:c. 

Bungoran  (or  Great  Natunas)  and  Seanton  (or  North 
Anambas)  are  the  next  in  importance,  from  which  thirty 
or  forty  vessels  trade  with  this  settlement. 

The  trade  with  the  rich  and  flourishing  island  of  Java 
is  of  great  importance.  The  imports  of  the  oflicial  year 
1842  and  1843  exceed  those  of  the  preceding  year  by 
209,450  dollars,  the  gross  amount  being  1,108,273  dollars. 
The  most  important  items  were,  birds'  nests,  47-i  piculs, 
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benzoin,  1,181  piculs  ;  coffee,  5,809  piculs  ;  cotton 
goods,  Malay,  2,423  corges,  and  800  dozens;  rice, 
194,817  piculs;  copper,  673  piculs;  mace,  72^  piculs; 
nutmegs,  13 5f  piculs  ;  cloves,  150  piculs;  spirits,  valued 
at  49,411  dollars  ;  sugar,  17,548  piculs  ;  tin,  4,198  piculs  ; 
tobacco,  712  corges,  and  12  piculs;  woollens,  valued  at 
46,002  dollars ;  and  specie  equivalent  to  196,527  dollars. 
The  exports — 451,056  dollars,  showing  an  increase  of 
28,579  over  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  articles 
were,  country  cotton  goods,  9,173  corges,  and  China 
cotton  goods,  152  corges ;  crockery  china,  valued  at 
62,440  dollars ;  opium,  66  chests ;  raw  silks,  55  piculs ; 
tea,  10,258  boxes  and  443  piculs ;  China  paper,  valued  at 
22,520  dollars ;  and  specie,  equal  to  15,969  dollars.  The 
small  quantity  of  grain  produced  in  Singapore,  hardly 
equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  population  for  one  week, 
renders  it  exceedingly  desirable  to  have  the  means  at 
hand  of  obtaining  a  large  and  constant  supply.  This 
Java  furnishes,  and  this  alone  renders  the  trade  with 
that  island  of  considerable  importance  and  interest. 

The  character  of  the  people  who  carry  on  this  commerce, 
of  which  we  are  as  yet  only  at  the  commencement,  is  a 
question  of  great  importance,  but  one  of  which  we  pos- 
sess very  few  materials  for  judging.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Archipelago  still  in  a  savage  state  are  like  other 
savages  of  their  class ;  but  civilization  among  the  others 
has  assumed  a  form  which  perplexes,  and  probably 
misleads,  a  European  inquirer,  who  can  only  reason  from 
what  he  knows,  and  can  only  draw  analogies  from  his 
own  experience.  The  Dutch  in  Java  talk  of  "  a  respect- 
able Javanese  understanding,"  "a  sound  Javanese  judg- 
ment," as  if  understanding  and  judgment  in  those  islands 
took  a  form  as  peculiar  as  cloves  and  nutmegs;  and 
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Crawford,  while  admitting  that  they  rarely  err  in  matters 
connected  with  their  own  life,  remarks  that  when  a  wider 
range  of  thought  is  demanded  they  are  bewildered  and 
betray  their  incapacity.  Surely  this  is  saying  nothing 
more  than  that  they  are  defective  in  those  qualities  of  the 
mind  that  have  never  been  exercised  !  Truthful,  straight- 
forward, faithful,  liberal,  humane,  good  humoured,  polite, 
hospitable,  reverential  to  parents,  and  grateful  to  bene- 
factors; they  are  likewise  simple,  credulous,  superstitious, 
disregardful  of  human  life,  and  so  ignorant  of  disinte- 
rested friendship  that  they  have  not  even  a  word  in  their 
language  to  express  the  sentiment.  When  a  robber  can 
contrive  to  throw  a  handful  of  earth  from  a  newly  opened 
grave  into  the  house  he  intends  to  spoil, — or,  better  still, 
into  the  bed  of  its  master — he  proceeds  without  fear,  in 
the  absolute  conviction  that  he  has  produced  a  deadly 
sleep.  This  would  not  of  itself  be  very  remote  from  the 
superstition  of  Europe  ;  but  in  these  islands  the  victim 
himself  shares  in  the  delusion  : — he  lies  still  while  his 
property  is  carried  off,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  enchant- 
ment has  taken  effect,  and  that  he  is  unable  to  move 
hand  or  foot. 

The  union  of  general  humanity  with  disregard  of  hu- 
man life  may  be  strange  to  European  ideas,  but  it  is 
very  common  among  the  eastern  nations  ;  and  it  is  the 
more  respectable  among  the  people  of  the  Archipelago, 
that  it  is  rarely  conjoined  with  personal  cowardice.  In  the 
practice,  now  we  believe  never  heard  of,  of  "  running  a 
muck,"  the  desperado,  Avhile  attempting  the  lives  of  all 
he  chanced  to  meet,  made  not  the  slightest  effort  to  pre- 
serve his  own.  This  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  madness, 
but  merely  a  modification  of  the  same  feeling  which  made 
him  stake  and  lose  successively  in  gaming  his  money, 
his  land,  his  wife,  his  childi'en,  his  liberty.     Running  a 
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muck,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  islands — or  to  the 
east ;  although  the  form  it  assumes  there  may  be  so. 
The  Malays  look  upon  the  exploits  of  the  forlorn  hope 
of  a  European  expedition  as  something  precisely  similar. 
With  them  it  wants  the  motive  of  military  honour. 
When  the  army  of  Saint  Louis  Avas  before  Damietta, 
that  holy  king,  as  his  delightful  biographer,  Joinville, 
assures  us,  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  spurring 
alone  against  the  Saracen  host.  The  bishop  of  Soissons 
was  more  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  he  ran  his  muck  with- 
out interference,  and  died  upon  the  spears  of  the  infidels. 
A  Malay  would  not  have  had  the  motive  of  religion,  and 
his  exploit  would  therefore  be  termed  the  insane  ferocity 
of  a  barbarian. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  piracy  of  the  islanders  should 
be  classed  otherwise  than  with  the  private  wars  of  me- 
diaeval Europe.  The  Archipelago  is  divided  into  a  mul- 
titude of  independent  principalities,  each  arrogating  to 
itself  the  right  of  preying  upon  the  others,  and  all  pur- 
suing this  mutual  warfare  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
want  of  resources  from  legitimate  commerce.  The  Bugis 
are  too  busy  as  traders  to  make  any  great  figure  as 
pirates ;  the  Malays  of  Borneo  have  learned  the  habits 
of  peace  from  the  plodding  Chinese  and  Dutch  ;  and  the 
corsairs  on  the  western  shores  of  that  island  belong,  ^^er- 
haps  almost  exclusively,  to  Mindanao  and  the  Sooloo 
cluster.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Europeans,  the  com- 
merce carried  on.  in  those  seas  was  probably  too  extensive 
to  be  consistent  with  any  widely  diffused  piratical  habits  ; 
and  at  any  rate  the  islanders,  dispossessed  by  the  Dutch, 
had  no  other  resource.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  strangers 
of  the  west  to  root  out  the  evil  they  either  created  or 
aggravated ;  and,  unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  effected 
without  great  destruction  of  human  life,  for  the  warn- 
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ing-  requires  to  be  terrible  indeed  which  has  any  effect 
upon  a  jjirate  of  this  region.  Some  years  ago  the  Ame- 
ricans did  good  service  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra ;  in 
1843,  the  Dutch  took  signal  vengeance  on  some  of  the 
most  daring  of  the  outlaws  ;  but  it  was  left  for  the 
English  in  1845  to  strike  a  blow  at  Borneo  Proper,  and 
in  Melluda  Bay,  which  will  not  speedily  be  forgotten.  In 
the  bay  (at  the  north-east  end  of  Borneo)  the  pirate's 
position  was  found  to  consist  of  three  forts,  of  which  two 
mounted  eleven  heavy  ship's  guns,  and  was,  moreover, 
protected  by  a  boom  bound  round  with  ships'  cables. 
The  garrison  fought  desperately,  and  neither  asked  nor 
received  quarter. 

The  condition  of  the  people  under  their  native  princes 
presents  the  same  picture  as  elsewhere  in  these  regions 
of  tyranny  and  servility ;  although  there  is  in  great  mea- 
sure wanting  the  element  of  a  hierarchy  to  enchain  the 
mind  as  well  as  body.  Predial  slavery  is  almost  unknown  ; 
but  every  petty  chief,  except  in  Java,  has  crowds  of  slaves, 
whom  he  brings  up  however  more  as  favoured  dependants 
and  followers,  the  trappings  of  his  rank  and  the  tools  of 
his  vices.  These  consist  of  prisoners  of  war,  persons  who 
voluntarily  sell  their  liberty  for  a  subsistence  or  protec- 
tion, criminals  condemned  to  slavery  by  the  laws,  and 
individuals  kidnapped  without  the  excuse  of  national 
hostility. 

Women,  it  has  been  observed,  occupy  a  high  rank  in 
the  social  scale.  A  Malay  girl,  however,  is  under  as 
close  surveillance  as  a  French  girl  of  the  higher  ranks, 
and  has  as  little  opportunity  of  forming  a  love-match 
without  her  parents'  consent.  The  husband  always  buys 
his  Avife,  although  sometimes  the  property  goes  as  a 
settlement  or  provision  for  her.  The  ceremonies  take 
place  at  her  father's  house,  where  they  eat  rice  from  the 
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same  vessel;  and  this  lias  an  effect  of  legality  similar  to 
the  bride-cake  of  the  Romans,  by  sharing  which  the 
young  couple  become  "  parentes  conferrenti."  Finally, 
the  bride  asserts  her  independence  by  a  fantastic  resist- 
ance to  the  completion  of  her  destiny,  of  which  "  sponsi 
vultus  matitutinus  signa  ssepe  offert." 

Numerous  ceremonies  attend  the  course  of  pregnancy 
as  well  as  birth;  and  when  at  length  the  wife  becomes 
a  mother,  so  important  is  the  occurrence  deemed  that  it 
is  not  unusual  for  her  to  change  her  name.  Javanese 
names  are  commonly  descriptive  titles ;  and  if  a  child, 
for  instance,  is  called  the  Beautiful  One,  the  mother  is 
henceforward  known,  not  by  her  own  name,  but  as  the 
Mother  of  the  Beautiful  One.  The  ceremonial  of  death 
is  pleasing  and  affecting.  The  natural  taste  or  senti- 
ment of  the  islanders  is  at  that  point  to  which  the 
refinement  of  England  has  only  recently  attained  ;  and 
their  cemeteries  are  always  in  a  secluded  and  romantic 
spot,  planted  with  solemn  trees,  and  consecrated  with 
flowers.  These  are  the  true  temples  of  the  heart  and 
its  affections.  The  bai-barians  of  the  eastern  seas  cannot 
die  in  peace  unless  with  the  prospect  of  being  laid  to 
rest  in  that  city  of  the  silent  where  their  ancestors  repose  ; 
and  a  family  festival  is  held  at  stated  times  upon  the  spot, 
where  the  living  renew  their  bonds  of  love  with  the  dead. 
The  ceremony  of  saluting  with  the  lips  is  unknown. 
A  lover  does  not  touch  the  palpable  moisture  of  his 
mistress's  lips,  but  inhales  the  more  ethereal  exhalations 
from  her  head  and  neck.  The  embrace  is  accompanied 
by  an  audible  inspiration,  and  the  word  which  designates 
it  expresses  the  action  of  smelling.  The  ideas  of  female 
beauty  are  the  same  as  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
colour ;  for  a  cheek  to  be  lovely  must  be  of  a  faint  yellow, 
the  hue  of  virgin  gold.     But  with  this  delicacy  of  taste. 
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not  altogether  unintelligible  to  a  European,  there  is  con- 
joined a  conventional  abomination  Avhich  no  liberality  can 
palliate.  The  betel  must  be  chewed  habitually  even  by  the 
fairest  mouth  ;  and  the  lover  compares  his  mistress's  lips 
to  the  fissure  in  a  ripe  pomegranate,  presenting  red  and 
black  stains !  The  islanders  rarely  smoke  tobacco,  but  chew 
the  leaf  when  shred  into  fine  parings ;  and  their  con- 
sumption of  opium,  in  the  manner  of  the  Chinese,  is  said 
to  be  limited  only  by  their  means.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  they  manufacture  a  sort  of  beer  from  rice,  and 
receive  spontaneously  abundance  of  a  pleasing  and  in- 
toxicating beverage  from  the  palm  tree,  they  are  not 
addicted  to  the  intemperance  of  Europe.  Their  other 
amusements  are  gaming  of  all  kinds,  which  they  follow 
to  desperation ;  cock  fighting,  although  never  equalling 
in  cowardly  atrocity  the  "  Welsh  main"  of  England  ; 
combats  of  wild  animals  ;  hunting  the  deer,  the  wild 
hog,  and  the  tiger  ;  listening  to  fantastic  legends,  told  in 
rudely-constructed  verse  ;  and  a  grave,  slow,  and  stately 
dance,  which  men  and  women  of  all  classes  perform 
alike,  and  which  is  adapted  to  occasions  of  business, 
pleasure,  and  even  religion,  like  the  dances  of  the 
ancient  Jews. 

The  arts,  which  form  their  more  serious  occupations, 
afibrd  sufficient  proof  that  the  islanders  are  as  yet  in  a 
low  stage  of  social  progress.  When  dress  comes  to  be 
thought  of  by  a  savage  people,  it  is  the  part  of  the  women 
to  provide  it,  their  lords  being  occupied  with  the  chase 
or  other  means  of  obtaining  food  ;  and  in  the  Archipelago 
it  is  still  the  province  of  the  sex,  and  of  them  alone,  to 
prepare,  weave,  and  dye  the  cotton  which  furnishes  the 
clothing  of  the  population.  These  fabrics,  manufactured 
at  unnecessary  expense  of  time  and  material,  are  coarse 
but  durable  ;    and  as  a  substitute  for  calico-printing,  they 
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merely  daub  tlie  cloth  with  melted  wax  in  those  places 
where  the  pattern  is  not  to  be  drawn,  and  throw  it  into  the 
dyeing  vat.  These  stuffs  are  chiefly  made  at  Celebes ;  but 
the  Malay  and  Javanese  women  also  weave  a  rich  and  heavy 
silk  from  materials  imported  from  China.  The  Malays  are 
superior  goldsmiths,  but  even  the  beautiful  filigree  work 
of  Sumatra  is  executed  by  means  of  a  wire-drawer  made 
out  of  an  old  iron  hoop,  a  hammer  head  stuck  in  a  block 
for  an  anvil,  and  a  joint  of  bamboo  applied  to  their  own 
mouths  for  a  blowpipe.  Blacksmiths  are  skilful  in  the 
coarser  kinds  of  work,  and  iron  being  much  scarcer  than 
gold  their  profession  is  proportionately  esteemed.  Craw- 
ford says  that  the  blade  of  the  national  kris,  which  every 
man  wears,  is  merely  a  bit  of  ordinary  iron ;  but  later 
writers  have  discovered  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  an 
art  of  tempering  the  metal  so  as  to  enable  the  sword  to 
perform  what  would  be  considered  a  miracle  in  Europe. 
It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  this  quality  would 
be  thrown  away  upon  the  kris,  which  being  merely 
intended  for  stabbing  requires  no  elasticity,  nor  that 
exquisite  edge  with  which  the  Dyaks  are  said  to  cut  a 
gun-barrel  in  two. 

The  Dyaks,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  merely 
a  race  of  disgusting  cannibals,  are  described  by  Earl 
as  a  highly  interesting  people :  but  with  one  savage 
peculiarity.  The  men  are  brave,  industrious,  gentle ; 
and  the  women  beautiful,  modest  even  to  bashfulness, 
and  their  downcast  eyes  gleam  through  long  silken 
lashes  in  a  way  which  would  render  captivating  much 
more  common  features.  The  little  foible  we  have  hinted 
at  is  a  taste  for  cutting  off  people's  heads.  No  Dyak  can 
marry  till  he  has  obtained  at  least  one  trophy  of  this  kind ; 
but  the  houses  of  some  of  the  chiefs  are  adorned  with  five 
hundred.    The  time  is  already  past,  however,  when  head- 
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hunting  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  courage ;  for  a  man, with- 
out any  stain  upon  his  honour,may  employ  another  to  bring 
him  a  few  of  the  indispensable  articles.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  approaching  decay  of  the  practice  ;  and 
already,  on  the  southern  coasts,  the  Dyaks  are  ashamed 
of  it,  and  on  receiving  a  visit  from  their  neighbours  the 
Dutch  hide  away  all  heads  but  their  own. 

The  foreign  settlers  in  the  Archipelago  are  chiefly 
Hindoos  from  the  Deccan,  Chinese,  Arabs,  and  Euro- 
peans. The  Chinese  colonists  are  described  as  "  at  once 
enterprising,  keen,  laborious,  luxurious,  sensual,  de- 
bauched, and  pusillanimous."  The  laws  of  the  empire 
forbidding  them  to  bring  their  women,  they  sometimes 
marry  natives  and  settle  in  the  country.  The  Arabs  are 
said  to  be  ambitious,  intriguing,  and  bigoted,  but  often 
spirited;  fair,  and  adventurous  merchants.  The  Dutcli, 
so  far  from  improving  in  their  new  soil,  appear  to  acquire 
the  vices  of  the  natives  without  losing  their  own.  The 
women  are  cruel  to  their  slaves,  and  even  the  blooming 
complexions  we  see  in  Holland  degenerate  in  the  Indian 
islands  to  the  whiteness  of  death.  Of  the  Spaniards,  little 
Avorse  is  told  than  that  they  are  ignorant  and  voluptuous. 
The  English  are  not  yet  fairly  acclimatised,  and  judgment 
as  regards  them  must  be  deferred. 

The  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  on  the  west  of  the 
Philippine  islands,  is  the  empire  of  Anam,  which  extends 
along  the  shores  of  the  China  Sea  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
to  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  The  name  is  given  to  the 
country  of  those  nations  who  speak  the  Anam  language, 
but  more  especially  the  Cochin  Chinese  and  Tonquinese, 
although  a  part  of  Cambodia  and  the  little  state  of 
Siampa,  where  the  language  is  only  partially  spoken,  are 
now  comprehended   within   the   Anam    territory.     The 
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trade  actually  carried  on  by  these  countries  with  the 
British  settlements  is  very  limited  considering  their 
valuable  productions,  the  great  range  of  seaboard  they 
possess,  and  their  numerous  navigable  rivers.  There  is 
little  doubt,  however,  that  this  will  rapidly  increase  as 
piracy  declines,  which  is  at  present  the  grand  check  to 
commerce  in  the  China  Sea.  The  following  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  existing  amount  of  trade  with  Singapore. 

The  ports  in  Cochin  China  and  Cambodia,  from  which 
vessels  arrive,  are  Kangkao  and  Loknoi  in  Cambodia,  and 
Turon  and  Saigon  in  Cochin  China  proper.  The  average 
number  of  vessels  arriving  from  these  ports  are  forty 
annually,  bringing  sugar,  rice,  oil,  salt,  and  some  other 
articles  of  minor  importance.  The  vessels  are  usually 
smaller  than  the  Chinese  and  Siamese  junks.  The  total 
imports  from  Cochin  China,  during  the  official  year  1842 
and  1843,  were  valued  at  254,785  dollars,  and  consisted  of 
raw  silk,  149  piculs;  rice,  12,010  piculs ;  sugar,  27,540 
piculs ;  and  salt,  15,120  piculs.  The  gross  exports 
during  this  period  amounted  to  227,848  dollars,  consisting 
chiefly  of  cotton,  1,084  bales,  and  985  piculs;  British 
cotton  goods,  3,588  pieces ;  opium,  263  chests ;  and 
woollens  to  the  value  of  25,378  dollars.  During  the 
same  time,  eighty-two  boats,  equal  to  4,195  tons,  arrived 
from  Cochin  China. 

The  whole  line  of  coast  from  Cambodia  Point  to  the 
most  northern  point  of  Tonquin,  is  bounded  with  islands 
covered  with  the  richest  vegetation,  and  many  of  them 
appearing  like  the  tops  of  mountains  rising  suddenly 
from  the  sea,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet. 
The  productions  of  Cambodia  are  similar  to  those  of  Siam 
and  Ava;  those  of  Cochin  China,  besides  the  exports 
mentioned  above,  are  tobacco,  coarse  tea,  cinnamon, 
cotton,  pepper,  wax,  honey,  and  ivory  ;  while  Tonquin  is 
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rich  in  large  timber,  and  in  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  tin. 
The  principal  foreign  commerce  is  as  yet  carried  on 
almost  exclusively  Avith  China,  the  trade  with  Siam  being 
constantly  interrupted  by  war.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
sign  of  the  times,  however,  that  the  king  of  Cochin  China 
has  recently  purchased  a  steam  vessel  at  Singapore, 
which  is  now  actually  managed,  and  her  engines  worked, 
by  his  own  subjects.  His  object  was  to  employ  her  in 
hostilities  against  the  Siamese  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
llie  fine  rivers  which  intersect  his  own  coast  will  give  her 
better  employment. 

This  prince,  however,  or  rather  the  government  of 
which  he  is  the  administrator  for  the  time  being,  is 
decidedly  anti-commercial,  and  it  is  said  that  he  forbids 
his  subjects  to  carry  the  produce  of  the  country  abroad 
under  pain  of  death.  But  the  restriction  has  only  the 
effect  of  converting  commerce  into  a  species  of  smug- 
gling, and  also  of  detaching  from  the  soil  the  more 
ingenious  and  adventurous  spirits.  The  Cochin  Chinese 
leave  their  misgoverned  country  every  year  in  crowds, 
and  never  return ;  but  so  little  trouble  do  the  English 
take  to  make  themselves  acquainted  even  with  the 
events  most  important  to  themselves,  that  the  locality 
to  which  these  valuable  emigrants  repair  is  at  this 
moment  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  probability  is  that 
they  will  by-and-by  be  found  in  some  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Borneo ;  and  that, 
relieved  from  the  fetters  of  an  absurd  and  tyrannical 
government,  they  will  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
growing  commerce  of  the  Archipelago. 

Emigration  received  its  first  impulse  from  the  religion 
of  the  Europeans.  The  Jesuits  of  the  Propaganda  were 
so  successful  in  their  missionary  efforts  that  they  ima- 
gined it  was  only  requisite  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
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cross  in  order  to  revolutionize  the  state,  and  in  the  result 
christianize  the  whole  empire.  They  forgot,  however, 
that  there  was  a  strong  government  oi:)posed  to  them  ; 
and  perhaps  their  flock  had  not  been  well  enough  taught 
to  be  able  to  lay  their  hands  at  once  upon  those  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  which  command  the  shedding  of 
blood  and  the  usurpation  of  thrones.  However  this  may 
be,  the  scheme  of  the  Jesuits  failed ;  two  of  the  reverend 
fathers  obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  the  rest 
were  expelled ;  and  religious  persecution  drove  the  people, 
as  it  usually  does,  to  emigration. 

Cochin  China  formed  in  early  times  a  portion  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  and  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
people  have  not  diverged  so  widely  from  the  common 
type  (which  we  shall  speedily  be  called  upon  to  examine) 
as  to  require  a  separate  description.  Tonquin  is  separated 
from  the  Celestial  Empire  by  a  Avail  fifteen  feet  high  and 
twenty  feet  thick ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  not  more 
different  than  might  be  predicated  from  their  distance 
from  the  centre  of  Chinese  civilization,  and  from  their 
being  tainted  with  many  of  the  customs  and  vices  of  the 
neighbouring  Malay  race. 
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THE    CHINESE    EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 


We  have  examined  at  some  length,  though  in  miserable 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  a  vast  and 
populous  country  which,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  "wandering  Greeks,  had  long  passed  its 
zenith  and  was  already  on  the  decline,  three  centuries 
before  the  Roman  arms  were  first  carried  among  the  bar- 
barians of  Britain.  After  leaving  the  region  of  India 
Proper  in  our  progress  eastward,  we  found  ourselves 
among  tribes  and  nations  without  antiquity,  without  his- 
tory, without  literature,  without  refinement;  and  now 
again  we  arrive  at  the  threshold  of  another  empire,  occu- 
pied by  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  human  race,  where  the 
inhabitants  appear   to  have  existed  in  a  state  of  high 
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though  peculiar  civilization  long-  before  Europe  emerged 
from  barbarism.  The  mind  is  confounded  as  it  dwells 
upon  such  stuj^endous  facts  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising-  that 
many  of  the  traversers  of  those  eastern  seas  should  have 
allowed  their  perceptions  to  be  not  only  coloured  but 
controlled  by  feelings  of  awe  and  wonder. 

The  limits  of  China  Proper  are  as  distinct  as  those  of 
India,  being  formed  by  lofty  mountains,  inhospitable 
deserts,  and  the  vast  ocean  ;  but  the  modern  empire, 
overleaping  the  boundaries  of  nature,  reaches  to  the 
frozen  Avastes  of  Siberia.  Some  writers,  proceeding  on 
meagre  and  doubtful  etymologies,  suppose  the  Chinese 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  great  Indian  family ;  but,  however 
this  may  be,  their  original  country  was  in  all  probability 
the  elevated  tracts  on  the  north-west,  whence  the  stream 
of  population  flowed  southward  and  eastward,  absorbing 
the  scanty  aborigines  in  its  course,  till  it  filled  its  destined 
space. 

The  Chinese  annals  begin,  like  those  of  various  other 
nations,  with  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  and  they 
detail,  with  more  or  less  absurdity,  the  reigns  of  emperors 
and  sages  down  to  the  year  2337  before  Cin-ist.  About 
this  time  the  Mosaic  deluge  occurred,  and  the  catastrophe 
is  fondly  imagined  by  Christian  writers  to  be  described 
in  Chinese  history.  But  the  truth  is,  the  country  was 
from  all  antiquity  subjected  to  an  intermittent  flood  by 
the  inundations  of  the  two  great  rivers  which  intersect 
it,  and  the  lower  parts  were  probably  a  succession  of 
marshes  and  lakes,  till  they  were  drained  by  the  genius 
and  munificence  of  numerous  successive  kings.  Con- 
fucius, who  flourished  about  the  age  of  Herodotus,  and  is 
to  the  Chinese,  as  the  latter  was  to  the  Greeks,  the  father 
of  history,  so  far  from  conveying  the  idea  of  a  post- 
diluvial desert,   represents    the    country  as    an   earthly 
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paradise,  inhabited  by  a  bappy  people,  and  governed  by 
a  virtuous  prince.  To  bim  is  attributed  the  correction  of 
the  calendar  by  tbe  intercalation  at  certain  times  of  a 
lunar  month,  so  as  to  make  the  lunar  and  solar  year 
correspond  ;  and  he  chose  bis  successor  in  the  empire  by 
the  amount  of  bis  filial  piety.  Tbe  latter,  on  his  part, 
was  determined  in  his  choice,  chiefly  by  the  merit  of 
the  individual  in  drawing  off  tbe  waters  of  tbe  deluge. 

With  tbe  first  of  these  three  j^rinces  commences  the 
Shoo-king,  the  earliest  historical  work  of  tbe  Chinese, 
compiled  by  Confucius  six  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  from  materials,  it  is  affirmed,  contemporaneous  with 
the  transactions.  In  tbe  history,  the  third  emjjeror  is 
said  to  have  been  nine  cubits  in  height,  and  the  sky  to 
have  rained  gold  for  three  days  at  his  accession  ;  but 
these  poetical  figures  throw  no  more  discredit  on  the 
general  facts,  than  the  assertion  that  th.e  waters  reached 
to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  confutes  the  tradition  of  a 
more  than  usually  extensive  inundation.  These  three 
princes,  Yaou,  Shun,  and  Yu,  are  not  only  personages  of 
history,  but  of  philosophical  allegory,  furnishing  to  all 
modern  writers  examples  of  everything  that  is  great  and 
good  in  Chinese  ethics. 

At  this  period  (that  of  the  Mosaic  Deluge)  the  Chinese 
are  represented  by  Confucius — who  carefully  abstains  from 
meddling  with  tbe  fabulous  era  —  as  living  under  a 
regular  government,  "  directed,"  says  Mr.  Thornton,  in 
his  laborious  and  valuable  history,  "  by  a  supreme  ruler, 
who  was  aided  by  ministers  and  an  organized  series  of 
tribunals."  Tbe  ministers  served  as  some  check  ujion 
tbe  monarchical  power ;  and  the  throne  was  not  beredi* 
tary  but  to  a  certain  extent  elective,  although  tbe  em- 
peror's choice  appears  always  to  have  been  ratified  by 
the  nobles.     Tbe  people,  altbougli  with   no  direct  voice 
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in  the  state,  were  an  important  element ;  and  all  the 
ancient  philosophers  recognise  the  right  of  the  subjects 
to  deliver  themselves  from  oppression  even  by  regicide. 
The  titles  of  the  great  officers  in  this  early  kingdom — 
the  traditions  of  which  were  collected  in  the  age  of 
Herodotus — are  these  :  president  of  the  council ;  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  agriculture;  minister  of  public 
instruction;  minister  of  justice;  superintendent  of  public 
works ;  ranger  of  woods  and  forests ;  director  of  public 
worship  ;  superintendent  of  music  ;  public  censor.  As- 
tronomy had  made  some  progress  among  the  people ; 
they  measured  time  by  means  of  clypsedras ;  they 
understood  enough  of  mathematics  to  enable  them  to 
construct  the  great  works  for  draining  the  country  ;  and, 
in  fine,  they  possessed  written  treatises  on  medicine  and 
natural  history. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  "  credible"  authors ;  but 
it  seems  hardly  requisite  to  believe  that  a  people  in  this 
advanced  stage  of  civilization — whose  kings  had  tablets 
before  their  palaces  for  their  subjects  to  inscribe  with  cri- 
ticisms on  their  public  conduct — could  have  passed  seven- 
teen centuries  before  producing  an  historian,  or  even  a 
chronicler.  We  know  nothing  about  the  contempora- 
neous records  from  which  Confucius  is  said  to  have  com- 
piled ;  and  yet  there  must  have  been  a  considerable 
succession  of  editions  to  have  enabled  them  to  come 
down  for  seventeen  hundred  years ;  while  a  literary 
people,  like  the  more  modern  Chinese,  would  naturally 
have  taken  a  pride  in  perpetuating  such  memorials  of  the 
ancient  refinement  of  their  country.  Their  remote 
ancestors  were  in  all  j^robability  wandering  shepherds  in 
the  table-land  of  Thibet,  leading  their  flocks  from  pasture 
to  pasture,  and  from  side  to  side  of  the  mountains,  as  the 
seasons  invited  or  permitted ;  and  on  their  becoming 
L  2 
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permanent  settlers  in  a  less  inhospitable  region,  tliey  no 
doubt  passed  through  the  gradual  stages  of  civilization 
like  other  nations.  When  their  written  history,  however, 
commences,  we  find  the  first  kings  of  the  historical,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  fabulous  period,  invested 
with  the  knowledge  and  refinement  of  the  whole  series  ; 
and  the  idea  obtrudes  itself  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
obscurity  of  tradition,  Confucius  did  not  absolutely  re- 
quire to  have  gone  back  very  many  generations  from 
liimself  to  find  a  space  for  his  Shoo-king. 

The  Chinese,  under  the  three  early  princes  we  have 
named,  appear  to  have  been  a  united  people,  living  quietly 
under  their  kings,  upon  the  patriarchal  principle  of  filial 
obedience.  The  country  in  wdiich  they  had  settled,  how- 
ever, was  mountainous,  and  intersected  by  rivers  and 
marshes,  and  the  separation  of  masses  of  the  j^eoplc 
produced  its  usual  effects.  The  more  distant  chiefs 
became  independent  as  regards  power,  although  profess- 
ing loyalty  to  their  head  as  a  sentiment :  in  fact,  the 
fejudal  regime  took  place  of  the  patriarchal ;  and  in  the 
dynasty  commenced  by  the  last  of  the  three  great  kings 
(for  the  crowui  now  became  hereditary),  the  extent  of  the 
imperial  domain  depended  upon  the  talent  of  the  indi- 
vidual rulers  and  the  fortune  of  war.*  At  length  the 
throne  was  mounted  by  a  prince  who  was  a  perfect 
miracle  of  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  lust ;  and  whose  single 
virtue  of  conjugal  love  availed  him  nothing,  since  his 
empress,  unluckily,  was  as  depraved  as  himself.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  stupendous  orgies,  w^e  are  told  of  his 
setting  his  guests,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  to 
swim  in  a  tank  filled  with  wine,  round  the  brink  of  which 
meats  Avere  piled  for  the  gratification  of  their  appetite. 

*  The  Ilea,  or  first  dynasty,  B.C.  '.2205— I7GG. 
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This  Cliinese  Heliog-abalus  was  deposed  by  a  petty- 
prince  who  held  a  fief  in  the  province  of  Honan.*  The 
new  dynasty  was  hardly  different  in  cliaracter  from  the 
last,  and  it  ended  in  a  similar  way.  The  fated  prince 
was  at  first  rather  debauched  than  wicked,  and  appeared 
to  have  regarded  his  ascension  to  the  throne  merely  as  an 
opportunity  for  gratifying  to  their  fall  extent  those  animal 
passions,  which  are  not  necessarily  conjoined  with  cruelty. 
He  fell  under  the  fascinations,  however,  of  a  woman 
whose  fatal  beauty  enshrined  the  spirit  of  a  fiend,  and 
under  her  control  the  palace  became  a  den  of  horror 
unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of  Rome.  One  of  the 
amusements  of  the  emperor  was  to  compel  his  victims 
to  walk  along  a  narrow  bar  of  iron  made  slippery  with 
grease,  and  forming  a  bridge  over  an  immense  fire. 
Plistorians  also  speak  of  the  Tower  of  Stags  (a  night- 
mare exaggeration  of  the  Pare  aux  Serfs !),  where  his 
mistress  kept  her  state,  surrounded  by  a  naked  court  of 
both  sexes,  drunken  with  wine  and  often  smeared  with 
blood.  The  dynasty  ended  like  the  last  by  one  of  the 
feudal  princes  usurping  the  desecrated  throne.  When  all 
was  lost,  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  farther  east  kindled  a 
funeral  fire  around  the  Tower  of  Stags  and  threw  himself 
into  the  flames  ;  while  the  demon  who  had  destroyed 
him,  going  forth  to  meet  the  victor,  scented  and  jewelled, 
in  the  hoi3e  of  fascinating  him  by  her  charms,  was 
seized  and  beheaded. 

Under  the  new  dynasty,f  the  ancient  form  of  the 
monarchy  appears  to  have  been  entirely  lost,  swallowed 
up  by  its  child  and  foe — Feudality.  In  j)receding  reigns 
the  number  of  fiefs  had  multiplied  to  an  almost  infinite 

*  Ching-tang,  the  founder  of  the  Shang  or  second  dynasty,  B.C.  1766— 
1122. 

t  Chow,  or  third  dynasty,  B.C.  1122—248. 
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extent ;  but  the  synthetical  process  now  came  into  play, 
and  the  petty  chiefs,  harassed  by  each  other,  attached 
themselves  in  separate  masses  to  the  wangs,  or  provincial 
kings.  Various  states,  within  the  state,  thus  arose  into 
consequence ;  all  enemies,  open  or  concealed,  of  the 
nominal  empire,  and  each  struggling  with  the  rest  for  the 
superiority.  But  when  its  own  energy  was  completely 
gone,  the  conflicting  interests  of  these  rivals  proved  the 
safeguard  of  the  dynasty  for  the  extraordinary  space  of 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  years  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  year  b.c.  205,  that  the  strongest  of  the  feudal 
princes  pushed  the  lineal  monarch  aside,  and  mounted 
the  throne.  The  effect  of  intestine  troubles  ujjon  the 
national  character  was  aided  by  the  inroads  of  barbarians, 
who  gathered  round  the  empire  like  beasts  of  prey 
attracted  by  the  scent  of  blood.  The  movement  of  the 
Tartar  tribes  upon  this  centre  of  the  civilization  of 
eastern  Asia,  became  every  year  more  determined  ;  and 
the  people,  goaded  on  all  sides  within  and  without, 
appear  to  have  met  their  fortunes  with  a  fierce  and  des- 
perate spirit. 

It  is  in  such  troubled  times  that  the  doctrines  of 
reformers  are  preached,  and  the  songs  of  poets  heard 
above  the  din  of  war.  The  first  of  the  more  celebrated 
men  who  attempted  to  pour  oil  upon  these  tempestuous 
waters,  was  Laou-tse,  whose  mantle  appears  to  have , 
descended  by  a  circuitous  route  upon  the  German  philo- 
sophers of  the  mystic  school.  The  great  thought  which 
inspires  and  pervades  his  writings  is  Reason,  as  some  call 
it,  or  Knowledge,  according  to  others  ;  but  it  resembles 
nearly  enough  to  be  remarkable  the  contemporaneous 
Logos  of  the  Platonic  school.  This  formless,  invisible, 
feelingless,  and  yet  creating,  ruling,  and  preserving- 
power,  he  described  in  terms  of  such  suitable  mystery, 
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that  no  two  of  his  disciples  agreed  upon  its  nature ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  although  his  doctrines  are  full 
of  a  beautiful  morality,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  founder 
of  Christianity  himself,  it  took  no  enduring  hold  of  the 
public  mind. 

Fifty-three  years  later,  in  651  B.C.,  another  teacher  was 
born  whose  theory  was  better  adapted  to  the  singularly  prac- 
tical mind  of  the  Chinese,  and  which  has,  consequently, 
preserved  its  influence  ever  since.  To  understand  Con- 
fucius, is  to  understand  China.  He  had  no  idiosyncrasy. 
He  was  an  incarnation  of  the  national  character,  a  mouth- 
piece of  the  national  feelings ;  and  he  was  only  greater 
than  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  by  being  imbued  with 
that  genius  which  gives  vitality  and  energy  to  thoughts 
that  lie  dormant,  though  existing,  in  the  minds  of  meaner 
men.  He  was  the  mental  light  which  touches,  as  Dryden 
expresses  it,  "  the  sleeping  images  of  things  ;"  and,  at  his 
appearance,  all  became  visible  that  before  was  obscure, 
all  distinct  that  before  was  unintelligible,  and  the  tumul- 
tuous ideas  of  a  great  nation  fell  gradually  into  peace, 
and  order,  and  harmony. 

In  the  course  of  the  view  taken  in  these  pages  of 
different  nations,  it  has  appeared,  we  think,  sufficiently 
obvious  that  mankind  are  divided,  like  the  meaner 
animals,  into  distinct  tribes,  each,  while  retaining  the 
general  feature  of  the  genus,  having  instincts  and  cha- 
racteristics peculiar  to  itself.  On  any  other  principle,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  understand  the  influence  exercised 
by  Confucius  over  his  countrymen.  He  appealed  to  no 
general  jjassions,  to  no  principles  that  are  catholic  in  man. 
He  allured  the  intellectual  by  no  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties, the  ignorant  by  no  splendour  of  imagination,  the 
credulous  by  no  supernatural  pretensions:  in  point  of 
fact,  his  ethical  system,  with  the  exception  of  the  golden 
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rule,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  tliey  should  do  unto 
you,"  reproduced  in  Christianity  five  hundred  years  later, 
never  soars  beyond  the  most  obvious  common  place. 
Confucius,  notwithstanding,  was  hailed  as  the  Messiah  of 
the  Chinese  ;  the  national  mind  rested,  as  it  were,  upon 
his  writings,  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  never 
advanced  a  step  beyond  them. 

He  did  not  lose  himself  in  abstractions  like  Laou-tse, 
but,  tracing-  back  all  that  appeared  estimable  in  the 
character  of  the  people  to  their  ancient  patriarchal  insti- 
tutions, he  extended  the  habits  of  a  tribe  or  family  to  meet 
the  wants  and  duties  of  a  mighty  nation.  He  fixed  upon 
the  earliest  historical  personages,  for  no  other  reason, 
probably,  than  the  convenient  obscurity  in  which  they 
were  left  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  as  exemplars  of  virtue  and 
religion.  He  showed  the  reciprocal  connection  between 
sovereign  and  people ;  the  former,  the  father  of  the 
national  family  whom  he  was  bound  to  love  and  protect, 
and  the  latter,  docile  and  reverent  children  whose  honour 
and  happiness  were  identical  with  those  of  their  parent 
king.  This  reciprocity  of  duty  was  carried  through  the 
whole  form  of  society,  and  was  typified  and  preserved  by 
ceremonies,  the  breach  of  which  was  a  moral  crime. 
Since  a  son,  for  instance,  owed  reverence  to  his  father, 
it  was  to  be  expressed  by  inclinations  and  obeisances,  and 
a  failure  in  these  was  a  failure  in  the  respect  they  implied. 
The  Chinese  accepted  with  avidity  this  gratuitous  code 
from  an  individual  of  an  ancient  family,  it  is  said,  but  no 
power  or  influence ;  and  as  Confucius  did  not  think  of 
disturbing  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  but  continued 
to  sacrifice  to  the  mountains  and  the  manes,  a  revolution, 
tantamount  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion,  was 
effected  without  bloodshed,  and  almost  without  op- 
position . 
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The  Chow  dynasty,  thus  memorable  in  Chinese  history, 
was  set  aside,  like  its  predecessor,  by  one  of  the  feudal 
princes,  and,  after  a  period  of  anarchy  and  horror,  a  new 
family  ascended  the  throne,  which  was  destined  to  raise 
the  Chinese  empire  to  a  pitch  of  splendour  it  had  never 
as  yet  known.*  The  literati,  who  were  chiefly  followers  of 
Confucius  and  expounders  of  his  doctrine,  had  by  this 
time  become  a  powerful  body,  and  a  struggle  was  carried 
on  between  them  and  the  successful  prince  alluded  to, 
which  continued  throughout  nearly  his  whole  reign.f 
But  the  emperor — who,  to  make  his  success  the  more 
remarkable,  was  a  bastard — overcame  all  opposition  ;  he 
swallowed  up,  one  by  one,  the  other  feudal  states ;  and 
out  of  a  confused  heptarchy  constructed  a  great  kingdom. 
He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  Scythian  races  who 
devastated  the  frontiers ;  and  marching  suddenly  a  great 
army  against  them,  routed  and  slaughtered  them  in  pro- 
digious numbers.  Several  of  the  border  princes  had 
constructed  walls  of  defence  against  the  marauders,  but 
this  magnificent  prince  stretched  the  line  of  fortifications 
from  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea  to  a  length  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  miles,  spanning  rivers  and  the 
summits  of  mountains,  and  forming  an  aggregate  of  solid 
masonr}'  equal  to  that  of  all  the  houses  in  Great  Britain, 
and  capable  of  girding  the  globe  on  two  of  its  great 
circles,  with  walls  each  six  feet  high  and  two  feet  thick. 
A  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  were  occujjied 
during  only  ten  years  in  completing  a  work  which  far 
surpasses  all  the  other  prodigies  of  human  labour  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

By  the  conquests  of  this  prince,  the  Chinese  dominions 
now  extended  from  the  island  of  Hainan  to  the  deserts  of 

*  The  Tsin,  or  fourth  dynasty,  B.C.  248—207. 
t  Ching-wang,  afterwards  Che-hwaiig-te. 
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Tartary,  and  from  tlie  Corean  peninsula  to  tlie  confines  of 
Ava,  and  the  influence  of  his  genius  was  felt  to  the 
farthest  limits  even  of  so  vast  a  territory.  He  constructed 
magnificent  roads  throughout  the  country  :  and  orga- 
nized statistical  inquiries  into  the  productions,  trade,  and 
capabilities  of  the  different  districts,  so  as  thus  to  be  en- 
abled to  equalize  taxation  and  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  people. 

But  Ching-Trang  was  a  bastard.  He  did  not  merely 
belong  to  a  usurping  dynasty  like  other  princes  before 
him,  but  he  was  not  even  a  link  in  the  provincial 
line  of  kings  to  Avhich  he  assumed  to  belong.  This 
thought  rankled  in  his  breast ;  and  he  treated  his  frail 
mother  with  an  indignity  which  seemed  impious  to  the 
filial  feelings  of  the  Chinese.  The  existing  and  tra- 
ditional honours  of  his  rank  did  not  suffice  for  one  who 
could  not  claim  them  as  a  right.  He  rejected  the  title  of 
king,  and  assumed  a  name  which  implies  "  First  Au- 
gust Emperor  of  the  Tsins ;"  and,  instead  of  imi- 
tating the  idiomatical  humility  affected  by  former 
princes  in  speaking  of  themselves,  he  employed  the 
word  "  Eminent "  to  designate  the  imperial  ajo^  which 
remains  the  custom  to  this  day.  His  capital  was  a  city 
of  palaces,  temples,  and  gardens ;  these  he  turned  into 
museums  of  everything  curious  or  elegant  in  the  con- 
quered states;  and  the  now  useless  weapons  of  war,  which 
had  bristled  round  the  frontier  provinces,  were  cast 
into  musical  instruments,  bells,  and  colossal  statues  of  the 
genii. 

But  Ching-wang  was  still  a  bastard.  The  praises  of 
the  ancient  kings,  which  it  Avas  the  business  of  the  Con- 
fucian sect  to  disseminate  throughout  the  empire,  were  as 
a  sound  of  hissing  and  horror  to  his  ears.  He  destroyed 
the  palaces,  the  vases,  the  coins  of  his  predecessors  :  but 
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tlieir  glory  lived  in  the  literature  of  tlie  country.  He 
strove  to  efface  the  memory  of  their  greatness  by  the 
magnificence  of  his  progresses :  but  in  vain.  He 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  spirits  of  the  mountains  and  the 
floods,  erecting  monuments  on  the  spot  in  his  own 
praise,  and  thus  linking  himself,  as  it  were,  with  the 
immaterial  world :  but  everywhere  he  heard  the  names  of 
the  patriarchal  kings  of  the  nation  mingling  with  those 
of  the  gods.  He  grew  desperate.  He  waged  war  against 
history  itself.  He  consumed  with  fire  the  classical  and 
historical  books  throughout  the  entire  empire,  and  in- 
troduced a  new  character  for  the  language,  in  order  to 
render  those  which  might  escape  unintelligible !  All 
China  was  horror-struck  at  the  barbarian  infamy  of  the 
act ;  and  this  sj)lendid  tyrant,  feeling  himself  to  be  an 
object  of  universal  execration,  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  wandering  to  and  fro  like  the  evil  spirits  of  his 
worship,  trusting  no  one  with  his  intended  motions  even 
an  hour  beforehand,  till  at  length,  in  the  year  210  before 
Christ,  death  relieved  him  of  an  intolerable  crown  which 
his  genius  had  rendered  illustrious. 

On  this  event,  the  empire,  which  had  been  created  and 
sustained  by  the  talents  of  a  single  man,  crumbled  into 
its  original  elements  ;  and  the  struggle  that  ensued 
among  the  feudal  princes  for  the  general  throne,  ter- 
minated in  favour  of  the  chief  of  a  petty  town,  subse- 
quently king  of  Han,  and  now  the  founder  of  an  im- 
perial dynasty,  by  the  name  of  which  the  Chinese  still 
love  to  be  called.*  The  prince  began  liis  reign  by  be- 
stowing upon  his  father  a  title  signifying  "  above  em- 
peror," and  placing  him  in  a  seat  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  where,  reverently  standing  himself,  he  presented 

*  The  Han,  or  fifth  dynasty,  B.C.  206— A.D.  220. 
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him  in  his  court.  The  Confucians  now  rose,  of  course, 
into  rai^id  distinction ;  and  the  emjieror  published  a  pro- 
clamation inviting  the  scholars  throughout  the  country 
to  assist  him  with  their  advice.  The  patriarchal  prin- 
ciple was  thus  fully  recognised,  and  during  the  reign  of 
the  dynasty  the  empire  was  gradually  moulded  into  that 
form  which  it  retains  to  this  day,  and  which  warrants  the 
people  in  styling  themselves  the  Sons  of  Han.  All  that 
precedes  this  in  the  moral  history  of  the  nation  is  a 
struggle,  typified  by  their  physical  contests  for  dominion. 
The  one  great  idea  inherent  in  their  nation,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  implanted  by  circumstances  in  their 
habits,  when  as  yet  they  fed  their  flocks  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Himalaya  or  the  table-land  of  Thibet,  has  now  been 
wrought  out  by  the  labours  of  a  philosopher  ;  the  com- 
bats it  has  sustained  have  terminated  in  triumph,  be- 
cause it  forms  a  portion  of  the  mind  or  character  of  the 
people  ;  and  we  shall  by-and-by  find  the  yoke  even  of 
foreign  and  barbarous  tribes  unable  to  disturb  it,  or 
to  change  in  any  material  degree  the  stereotype  of 
government. 

The  Han  dynasty  was  in  other  respects  very  remark- 
able. Under  it  the  empire  obtained,  though  it  did  not 
retain  to  the  close,  its  greatest  extension.  The  Tartar 
tribes  owned  nominally,  if  not  really,  the  rule  of  China 
even  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  that  tumul- 
tuous movement  of  the  natives  of  central  Asia,  which 
pushed  forward  the  Goths  to  the  overthrow  in  after 
times  of  the  Roman  empire,  received  at  least  an  indirect 
impetus  from  the  arms  of  the  Sons  of  Han. 

Under  these  emperors  the  reveries  of  Laou-tse,  which, 
Avild  in  themselves,  had  I'eceived  a  wilder  meaning  from  his 
followers,  acquired  a  public  though  temijorary  influence. 
The  supernatural  world  was  divided  into  regular  classes 
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from  the  angels  to  the  demons ;  every  wood  had  its 
spirit,  every  cave  its  hobgoblin,  and  these  were  to  be 
propitiated  by  sacrifices,  and  evoked  by  enchantments ; 
while  men,  elated  by  this  high  fellowship,  applied 
themselves  to  the  art  of  turning  all  meaner  substances 
into  gold,  and  devoted  their  lives  to  the  search  after 
the  Waters  of  Immortality.  These  superstitions  were 
at  this  time  overcome  in  China,  at  least  among  the 
educated  classes,  by  the  rationalism  of  Confucius ;  to 
reappear  in  the  magic,  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the 
elixir  vitae  of  Europe,  and — fifteen  liundred  years  later — 
to  govern  the  learned  and  the  noble  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  civilization  of  the  west.  This  was  the  era,  like- 
wise, of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  China ;  al- 
though it  did  not  for  some  time  afterwards  arrive  at  any 
distinguished  influence.  When  the  disciples  of  our  Sa- 
viour were  still  alive,  an  emperor  dreamed  that  the  Holy 
One  was  born  in  the  west,  and  he  sent  ambassadors  into 
India  to  seek  him  out.  These  envoys  brought  back 
priests  and  books,  and  the  mild  and  virtuous  Buddha  be- 
came eventually  a  naturalized  god  of  the  Chinese,  under 
the  name  of  Fob,  losing  much  of  his  true  sanctity  in  the 
process. 

The  influence  acquired  by  women  in  these  reigns  is 
also  worthy  of  notice.  For  the  first  time  we  find  em- 
presses interfering  in  affairs  of  state,  and  openly  swaying 
the  government ;  a  circumstance  totally  at  variance  with 
all  the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  Chinese.  With 
them  the  duty  of  women  is  humility,  submission,  implicit 
obedience.  They  must  have  no  will  or  wish  of  their  own, 
but  consider  it  their  highest  honour,  as  it  is  the  sole  end 
of  their  existence,  to  minister  to  the  comforts  and  plea- 
sure of  their  parents  and  husbands.  Such  is  the  doctrine 
taught  at  this  moment  in  the  female  schools,  and  the  author 
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of  the  class  book  was  herself  a  woman.  It  is  not  on  record 
that  female  rule  conduced  more  to  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  here  than  in  other  tyrannical  governments. 

A  more  important  as  well  as  more  malign  influence 
was  exercised  by  eunuchs,  who,  by  fostering  the  vices, 
enfeebling  the  character,  and  usurping  the  power  of 
successive  emperors,  contributed  greatly  to  the  overthrow 
of  a  dynasty  which  had  been  rendered  illustrious  by 
its  galaxy  of  great  generals,  able  statesmen,  and  cele- 
brated writers.  The  eunuchs  played  on  a  magnificent 
scale  in  China,  but  with  circumstances  of  terrific  atro- 
city, the  same  game  with  which,  at  a  later  period,  in  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  distracted  the  courts  of 
Constantius,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius.  At  length,  when 
some  of  the  feudal  princes  arose  to  grasp  at  the  empire 
as  it  slipped  from  the  enervated  hands  that  held  it,  the 
last  of  the  Hans  sent  in  despair  the  imperial  insignia  to 
one  of  the  rivals  ;  and  his  son,  as  if  to  illumine  by  one 
closing  act  of  barbarian  heroism  the  fall  of  his  race, 
retii'ing  with  his  family  to  the  Hall  of  Ancestors  in  the 
palace,  slaughtered  his  Avife  and  children,  and  then 
stabbed  himself  to  the  heart. 

The  new  dynasty,  whose  founder  had  been  able  to  step 
into  the  throne  by  merely  watching  the  moment  when 
the  contending  states  had  exhausted  themselves  in  the 
struggle,  produced  no  great  men.*  The  wars  and  revolu- 
tions which  distinguished  its  career  are  without  points  of 
redeeming  interest.  The  empire  of  the  Hans  continued 
to  crumble  away  till  Southern  China  was  all  that  re- 
mained ;  and  the  Tartar  tribes,  who  had  formerly  ren- 
dered obedience  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Imaus  and  the 
shores   of  the    Caspian,    gathered    like   beasts   of  prey 

*  The  Tcin,  or  seveuth  dynasty,  A.D.  20 J— 420. 
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around  the  retreating  sovereigns,  and  founded  seventeen 
principalities  within  the  line  of  their  domain. 

The  next  dynasty  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
rapid  progress  of  Buddhism,  and  the  mean  capacity  and 
extraordinary  wickedness  of  the  emperors.* 

The  founder  of  the  new  usurpation  possessed  some 
strength  of  character,  and  left  the  fragments  of  the 
empire  in  a  hetter  state  than  he  found  them.f  Under 
this  short-lived  dynasty,  the  doctrine  of  the  mortality  of 
the  soul  was  preached  by  a  philosopher  with  enduring 
success  ;  while  others  sought  as  zealously  for  the  elixir 
of  immortality.  The  country  was  now  divided  into  the 
northern  and  southern  empire,  between  which  a  struggle 
ensued  like  that  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires  of 
Europe,  which  was  not  terminated  till  the  year  5S5.% 

The  dynasty  of  the  successful  leader  was  deposed  in 
619,  and  the  house  of  Tang  succeeded  ;§  which  boasts 
one  able  prince,  who  partly  by  intrigue  and  partly  by 
arms,  beat  off  the  Turks,  then  a  numerous  and  formid- 
able tribe  of  Tartars,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
means  of  directing  the  energies  of  that  people  towards 
Europe,  where  they  still  reign  in  the  capital  of  the 
Greeks.  This  was  chiefly  a  military  dynasty,  and  the 
exploits  of  the  Tang  j^rinces  fill  many  of  the  most  inte- 
resting pages  of  Chinese  history.  All  central  Asia  felt 
their  power,  and  rang  with  their  deeds  of  arms  ;  while  at 
home  the  people,  left  in  comparative  freedom,  and  no 
longer  harassed  by  the  Turks,  expended   the  vigour  of 

*  The  Sung,  or  eighth  dynasty,  420—479. 
t  The  Tse,  or  ninth  dynasty,  480—602. 
i  Leang,  or  tenth  dynasty,  i302 — 557. 

Chin,  or  eleventh  dynasty,  557 — 539. 

Suy,  or  twelfth  dynasty,  590-618. 
§  The  Tang,  or  thirteenth  dynasty,  619—907. 
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their  genius  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  poetry.  But  tlie  blood  of  Tang  degenerated  as 
usual.  Women  and  eunuclis  ruled  the  emj^ire  ;  and  the 
last  prince  of  the  race  was  assassinated  by  a  chief  of 
banditti  whom  he  had  called  in  to  assist  him  against  his 
household  foes. 

Five  successive  dynasties  now  reigned  in  the  short 
space  of  fifty-three  years,  and  tlieir  career  of  blood  and 
tyranny  deserves  no  farther  notice  in  an  abstract  of  his- 
tory.* Printing,  indeed,  Avas  invented  under  the  second 
of  these  races,  in  the  year  930,  but  it  was  not  perfected 
till  the  advent  of  tlie  Sung  family. -f- 

This  is  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  China,  and 
one  to  which  the  historian  has  ample  means  of  doing 
justice,  from  the  enormous  mass  pf  materials  which  now 
burst  from  the  vigorous  and  youthful  press.  The  reign- 
ing family,  however,  though  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
the  country  by  the  events  of  their  rule,  pursued  the  usual 
career  and  met  with  the  usual  fate  of  their  predecessors. 
This  career  and  this  fate  are  wonderfully  uniform. 
First  come  warlike  princes,  whose  energies  are  on  the 
constant  stretch  to  maintain  themselves  in  their  new  and 
perilous  position,  and  who,  by  dint  of  the  same  valour 
and  genius  which  had  rendered  their  usurpation  possible, 
leave  the  empire  to  their  children  in  splendour  and  appa- 
rent security.  Then  follow  a  succession,  who  make  use 
of  the  peace  they  inherit,  not  to  strengthen  and  defend 
their  dominions,  but  to  elaborate  a  literature  ill  adapted  to 

*  How-leang,  or  fourteenth  dynasty,  907 — 923. 
How-tang,  or  fifteenth  dynasty,  024— 93G. 
Ilow-tsin,  or  sixteenth  dynasty,  93C — 940. 
How-han,  or  seventeenth  dynasty,   947 — 950. 
Ilow-chow,  or  eighteenth  dynasty,  951— 9G0. 
t  Sung,  or  nineteenth  dynasty,  9G0 — 1279, 
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the  wants  of  a  great  people,  aud  to  indulge  in  the  elegant 
though  effeminate  pleasures  of  the  palace.  Finally,  run- 
ning into  wildness  and  extravagance  even  in  their  intel- 
lectual studies,  the  later  princes  give  themselves  up  to 
the  sorceries  of  the  Taoists,  and  the  idolatries  of  dege- 
nerate Buddhism  ;  while  others,  having  drained  the  cup 
of  pleasure  to  the  dregs,  and  found  weariness,  satiety, 
and  disgust  at  the  bottom,  sink — hlase,  drunken,  and  stu- 
_  pified — into  the  arms  of  women  and  eunuchs.  So  com- 
menced, so  v^axed,  so  waned,  so  closed  the  most  famous 
dynasties  of  China ;  begun  and  extinguished  alike  in 
blood  and  usurpation. 

Hitherto  the  struggle  between  the  Chinese  and  Tartars 
was  carried  on  witli  something  resembling  equality ; 
although  in  point  of  fact  the  latter  had  been  insensibly 
encroaching  upon  the  territories  of  the  former  till  there 
came  to  be  a  Tartar  kingdom  within  the  limits  of  China. 
The  victorious  arms  of  the  Han  dynasty  had  caused  a 
great  revolution  among  the  three  nations  of  the  desert, 
but  one  which  had  no  effect  in  lessening  the  danger  of 
their  own  country.  The  Turks  were  now  in  the  extreme 
west,  too  distant  to  be  formidable ;  and  it  Avas  with  the 
Mongols  in  the  centre  and  the  Manchows,  as  they  were 
afterwards  called,  in  the  east,  that  China  for  some  centu- 
ries past  had  been  summoned  to  contend.  The  jealousies 
of  the  two  rivals  proved  for  a  time  the  salvation  of  the 
empire  ;  and  in  1234  the  eastern  Tartars  were  driven 
from  the  northern  provinces  by  the  united  arms  of  the 
Mongols  and  Chinese.  This  triumph,  hov/ever,  was  of 
little  practical  importance,  for  the  Chinese  had  long  sunk 
into  disgrace  and  contempt  by  the  meanness  of  their  sub- 
mission. The  earlier  emperors,  like  those  of  Rome,  had 
compromised  with  their  pride  by  disguising  the  tribute 
extorted  by  the  barbarians  v>^ith  the  name  of  gift  or  sub- 

VOL.    II.  M 
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sidy  ;  but  this  was  now  so  comi^letely  at  an  end,  that  one 
of  the  Sung  dynasty  paid  an  annual  quit-rent  in  silk  and 
money  for  a  portion  of  his  own  dominions  south  of  the 
wall.  A  still  more  shameful  tribute  had  been  paid  to  the 
Manchows  ;  for  the  Scythians,  although  ugly  themselves, 
had  the  taste  to  admire  beauty,  and  the  fairest  of  the 
Chinese  virgins  were  annually  consigned  to  their  savage 
embraces.  De  Guignes,  in  the  Histoire  des  Huns,  de- 
scribes the  sorrows  of  a  princess  who  had  been  tlius 
sacrificed,  and  who  bewailed  in  elegant  verses  her  hard 
fate  under  a  barbarian  husband,  with  sour  milk  her 
only  driuk,  raAV  flesh  her  only  food,  and  a  tent  her 
only  palace  ;  and  expressed  the  poetical  wish  that  she 
were  transformed  into  a  bird  to  fly  back  to  her  beloved 
country. 

When  this  Tartar  kingdom  within  the  empire  was 
destroyed,*  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  became  incor- 
porated with  their  conquerors  ;  but  the  rest,  retiring  to  the 
deserts  of  Manchowria,  remained  hidden  from  the  world 
for  four  centuries,  when  we  shall  find  them  again  march- 
ing back  to  a  conquest  which,  notwithstanding  their  tem- 
porary defeat,  they  were  destined  to  achieve.  It  may  be 
imagined,  in  tlie  mean  time,  that  the  Mongols,  by  whose 
aid  their  rivals  had  thus  been  driven  out  of  the  field,  were 
disposed  to  profit  by  the  weakness  of  their  allies ;  and 
it  very  soon  became  apparent  that  their  object  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  Chinese  government.  The  fated  dy- 
nasty was  now  at  its  dregs ;  the  emjjeror  was  lost  in  the 
infamous  pleasures  of  the  palace ;  and  at  his  death,  as  if 
Heaven  had  decreed  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  there  were 
only  three  young  children  left  to  inherit  the  tottering 
throne.      "The   Sung   family,"  said   Kublai   Khan,  the 

*  This  is  callcil  tlif  Kii;  flvi.nsly,  ami  subsisted  for  J17  years. 
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prince  of  the  Mongols,  "  owed  its  rise  to  a  minority :  it 
is  now  the  turn  of  another  family  !"  He  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  overrunning  the  northern  provinces,  and  then, 
advancing  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  he  captured  the 
boy  emperor  in  his  capital,  and  sent  him  off  a  prisoner  to 
the  Sliamo  desert.  The  second  son  was  proclaimed,  and 
restored  to  the  Canton  province,  where  he  died.  The 
third,  with  all  the  nobles  who  remained  faithful,  took 
refuge  in  the  fleet,  but  the  Tartars  were  triumphant 
even  on  an  unaccustomed  element ;  and  the  minister, 
catching  up  the  last  scion  of  the  imperial  race  in  his 
arms,  leaped  with  him  into  the  sea,  and  was  followed  in 
this  heroical  death  by  the  principal  personages  onboard. 
Kublai,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Ghengis,  ascended  the 
vacant  throne  in  1279.* 

History  usually  deals  only  in  military  events  or  political 
revolutions ;  and  more  especially  in  a  brief  sketch  like  this, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  to  trace  the  moral  progress 
of  the  people.  He  must  recollect,  however,  that  the  for- 
tunes he  has  followed  are  those  of  governments  and 
armies,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  natives  have  been 
only  slowly  and  indirectly  affected  either  by  their  suc- 
cesses or  reverses.  The  warrior  princes  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dynasties  aroused  the  energies  with 
the  ancestral  pride  of  their  countrymen ;  the  lull  which 
followed,  as  pilots  sat  at  the  stirless  helm,  amusing 
themselves  with  literature  and  philosophy,  while  the 
tokens  of  the  distant  storm  blackened  the  horizon  un- 
heeded, at  once  refined  their  tastes  and  enfeebled  their 
minds  ;  and  the  voluptuous  profligacy  of  the  later  rulers 
enervating  both  mind  and  body,  prepared  them  to  receive 
a  new  yoke  without  a  murmur, 

*  The  Yuen  dynasty,  1279—1367. 
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The  Tartars  were  not  so  different  from  the  Chinese  as 
we  are  apt  to  imagine.  They  had  long  had  a  footing 
within  tlie  empire,  and,  in  the  frontier  provinces  were 
completely  amalgamated  with  the  people.  The  mar- 
riages of  the  chiefs  with  Chinese  wives  were  common ; 
and  even  while  despising  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as 
soldiers  they  beheld,  with  the  reverence  of  a  rude  people, 
their  advancement  in  government,  philosophy,  and  the 
useful  and  ornamental  arts.  The  Confucian  principle 
of  obedience  and  respect,  besides,  was  as  strong  in  the 
Tartars  as  in  the  Chinese  ;  for  their  entire  nation  had 
been  for  many  ages  one  vast  camp,  in  which  military 
discipline  was  the  sole  cement  which  held  together  the 
ponderous  and  apparently  incongruous  body.  Kublai 
found  it  neither  necessary  nor  prudent  to  destroy  the 
institutions  he  found.  He  even  retained  in  their  posts 
many  of  the  more  influential  ministers ;  and  while  ex- 
citing the  disgust  of  the  vain  and  national  Chinese  by 
replacing  others  with  foreigners,  his  measures  were  so 
well  taken  that  no  serious  disturbance  ensued,  and  his 
men  so  wisely  chosen  that  popular  approval  succeeded 
to  pojmlar  indignation.  He  completed  the  grand  canal, 
three  hundred  leagues  in  length  ;  he  perfected  the  system 
of  posts  throughout  the  empire ;  he  built  inns  and  planted 
groves  for  the  shelter  of  travellers ;  he  filled  granaries  in 
time  of  plenty  for  distribution  in  time  of  want ;  and 
prepared  great  quantities  of  clothes,  to  be  given  away 
as  alms  to  the  poor.  "While  thus  feeding  the  hungry, 
clothing  the  naked,  and  taking  in  the  stranger,  he  ])ro- 
vided  for  the  convenience  of  trade — and  more  especially, 
no  doubt,  for  the  wants  of  the  revenue — by  the  reintro- 
duction  of  a  species  of  paper  money  which  had  been 
partially  used  by  the  preceding  dynasty. 

Tiic  rule  of  Kublai,  real  or  nominal,  extended  from 
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Siberia  to  tlie  China  Sea,  and  from  the  Sea  of  Ja2oan  to 
the  Caspian  ;  l3ut,  surrounded  by  the  troubled  spirits  of 
the  desert,  it  was  necessary  to  find  perpetual  employment 
for  them,  or  be  devoured  himself.  His  reign  was  a  series 
of  successful  wars  by  land  ;  but  the  sea  he  found  an  un- 
favourable field,  being  frustrated  in  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish his  power  in  Japan  and  in  the  Archipelago.  But 
the  great  Tartar  would  not  swerve  from  his  object,  which 
was  nothing  less,  as  it  would  appear,  than  the  dominion 
of  Asia;  till,  in  1294,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
still  greater  conqueror  Death. 

The  immediate  successors  of  Kublai,  brought  up  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  imperial  palace,  the  most  gorgeous  at  that 
time  in  the  world,  relied  upon  the  prestige  with  which 
the  glory  of  the  late  emperor  invested  them,  and  never 
dreamed  that  change  could  touch  a  dominion  so  vast  and 
so  solid.  Some  devoted  themselves  to  elegant  literature 
and  the  improvement  of  the  people  ;  later  princes  to  the 
mysteries  of  Buddhism,  which  became,  in  some  degree, 
the  state  religion  ;  and  as  the  cycle  went  round,  the  dregs 
of  the  dynasty  abandoned  themselves,  as  usual,  to  priests, 
women,  and  eunuchs.  The  Tartars  were  by  this  time 
acclimatized :  they  had  lost  in  indolence  and  debauchery 
that  courage  in  which  consisted  their  sole  superiority, 
but  without  losing  in  this  approximation  of  character  the 
deep  hatred  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Chinese. 
The  distant  provinces  threw  off  their  subjection ;  robbers 
ravaged  the  land,  and  pirates  the  sea ;  a  minority  and  a 
famine  came  at  the  same  moment ;  and  in  less  than 
ninety  years  after  its  commencement,  the  fall  of  the 
dynasty  was  only  illumined  by  some  few  flashes  of 
dying  heroism,  and  every  armed  Tartar,  who  could 
obtain  a  horse  to  aid  his  flight,  spurred  back  to  his  native 
deserts.     Some  of  them,  of  the  royal  race,  turning  to  the 
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west,  took  refuge  with  the  Manehows,  and  in  process 
of  time  marrying  with  the  families  of  the  chiefs,  inter- 
mingled the  blood  of  the  two  great  tribes. 

The  proximate  cause  of  this  catastrophe  was  a  Chinese 
of  low  birth,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  of  the  time, 
found  means  to  raise  himself  by  his  genius  from  a  servile 
station  to  the  leadership  of  a  body  of  the  malcontents, 
and  thence  to  step  into  the  imperial  throne.*  The  new 
dynasty  began  their  reign  with  great  brilliance.  The 
emperor  carried  the  Tartar  war  into  their  own  country, 
and  at  home  made  unrelenting  war  upon  the  abuses  of 
his  palace.  He  committed  the  mistake,  however,  of 
granting  separate  principalities  to  the  members  of  his 
house ;  which  in  the  next  reign  caused  a  civil  war,  and 
the  usurpation  of  the  throne  by  an  uncle  of  the  then 
emperor.  The  usurper  found  it  necessary  to  transfer  the 
capital  to  Peking,  as  a  post  of  defence  against  the  eastern 
Tartars,  who  now  made  their  a^^pearance  again  on  this 
eventful  stage.  He  was  successful,  however,  in  his  wars 
in  the  desert,  and  he  added  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China  to 
the  Chinese  dominions.  After  him  the  fortunes  of  the 
dynasty  began  to  wane.  The  government  became 
weaker,  the  Tartars  stronger ;  some  princes  attached 
themselves  to  literature,  some  to  Buddhism  or  Taoism ; 
Cochin  China  revolted,  and  was  lost  to  the  empire ; 
Japan  ravaged  the  coasts  with  her  privateers ;  famine 
came  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  misrule  ;  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  people,  unconstrained  by  legitimate  authority, 
rose  up  in  their  hunger  and  despair,  and  traversed  the 
desecrated  country  in  bands  of  freebooters.  A  chief  of  the 
revolters  at  length  captured  Peking,  and  the  emperor, 
after  slaying  his  family  with  his  own  hands,  strangled 
himself. 

*  The  Ming  dynasty,  l?Gd— 1644. 
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The  rebel  was  not  tlestined  to  reign.  A  brave  servant 
of  the  g-overnnient,  who  was  posted  on  the  frontiers,  to 
keep  the  eastern  Tartars  in  check,  made  peace  with  them 
as  a  choice  between  two  evils,  and  called  them  in  to  the 
rescue  of  the  empire.  The  result  will  be  foreseen.  The 
Manchows,  who  had  long  been  biding  their  time  with 
the  restless  eagerness  of  vultures  watching  the  dying 
struggles  of  mortality,  were  successful  in  combating  the 
enemies  of  the  throne  ;  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
they  soon  after  mounted  themselves,  thus  beginning  the 
foreign  and  barbarian  dynasty  which  rules  the  national 
and  polished  Chinese  to  this  day.* 

Almost  the  first  great  step  of  the  new  family  which 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  historians,  was  their  com- 
pelling the  Chinese  to  shave  their  heads,  and  wear  a  tie 
or  tail  in  the  Tartar  fashion.  Sir  John  F.  Davis  looks 
upon  the  success  of  the  edict  as  a  proof  of  their  authority 
being  by  that  time  thoroughly  established,  while  Mr. 
GutzlafF  represents  it  as  an  expedient  for  distinguishing 
their  own  adherents  from  the  rest  of  the  i)eople.  The 
argument  of  the  former  writer  is  inapplicable  where  all 
is  strange,  surprising,  and  preternatural.  The  Manchows 
were  no  cloud  of  barbarians  such  as  China  had  seen 
descending  like  locusts  upon  her  fields  :  they  were  com- 
paratively a^  handful  of  untutored  soldiers  of  the  desert, 
who,  without  a  single  reverse,  became  masters  of  a  great 
emjDire.  A  panic  must  have  seized  the  people,  who  sub- 
mitted blindly  and  helplessly  to  what  they  no  doubt 
supposed,  in  their  coward's  despair,  to  be  the  decree  of 
fate. 

This  dynasty  has  produced  two  great  men,  and  is  now 
obviously  in  its  decline.     Kang-he  began  to  reign  while 

*  Ta-tsing  dynasty,  1G34— to  the  present  time. 
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yet  a  very  young  man,  and  Avas  called  upon  at  the  same 
moment  to  oppose  tlie  son  of  a  famous  patriot  pirate  of 
Formosa,  who  had  expelled  the  Dutch  from  that  island, 
and  harassed  the  Manchow  government ;  an  insurrection 
in  the  provinces,  headed  by  the  general  whose  fatal  miscal- 
culation had  called  in  the  Tartars  ;  and  an  invasion  of  a 
Mongol  prince  from  the  north.  Against  all  these  he  vvas 
successful.  His  ascendancy  was  felt  in  the  remotest 
regions  of  Mongolia  and  Turkistan ;  while  at  home,  by 
encouraging  the  arts  and  sciences,  patronising  learned 
foreigners,  and  setting  his  face  against  all  antiquated  and 
absurd  customs,  he  really  strove  to  make  the  Chinese  a  dis- 
tinguished nation,  while  apparently  sapping  the  foundations 
on  which  the  imperial  regime  was  built.  This  truly  great 
prince  died  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years ;  and  when  the 
throne  had  been  filled  for  thirteen  years  more  by  one 
who  sought  his  chief  renown  in  the  concoction  of  edicts, 
he  was  succeeded  in  1736  by  his  eldest  illegitimate  son. 
Keen-lung. 

Keen-lung  was  something  more  than  a  cabinet  warrior  ; 
although  in  this  capacity  he  made  the  Kalmucks  of 
Turkistan  and  Ele  subjects  of  the  empire,  and  reduced 
Tliibet  to  the  dependency  it  remains  to  this  day.  His  expe- 
ditions against  Burmah  and  Cochin  China,  however,  were 
disastrous  in  the  extreme ;  and  at  home  his  subjects  were 
in  constant  rebellion.  Still  he  pursued  his  course  without 
swerving  ;  firm,  proud,  active,  and  severe  ;  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  his  generals  if  they  failed  in  their  enterprises, 
and  striking  terror  into  his  enemies  by  his  cruelty.  He 
ruled  his  dominions  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  consolidated 
the  government  with  great  ability.  Finally,  he  was  not 
only  a  patron  of  native  learning,  but  himself  both  a  poet 
and  prose  Avriter,  and  he  collected  a  magnificent  library 
in  the  capital. 
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After  reigning-  sixty  years  like  the  great  Kang-lie,  he 
voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne,  and  Kea-king  succeeded 
in  1796.  We  now  find  the  dynasty  in  its  Avane  ;  a  con- 
clusion that  can  scarcely  be  deemed  presumptuous,  after 
the  numerous  examples  that  have  passed  in  review  before 
us  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  new  emperor  was  at 
once  contemptibly  weak,  and  detestably  licentious.  He 
fought  only  by  bribes,  and  governed  only  by  esj^ionage ; 
and  although  the  banditti  set  the  jjov^-ers  of  government 
at  defiance,  and  on  one  occasion  even  attacked  the  im- 
perial palace,  he  continued  to  bury  himself  in  its  recesses 
in  the  society  of  play-actors  and  profligate  women.  This 
was  another  reign  of  wise  and  virtuous  edicts.  On  paper, 
the  government  was  careful  and  paternal,  and  the  em- 
peror humane,  tolerant,  and  humble-minded  ;  and  when, 
in  1821,  he  died  and  left  the  throne  to  its  present  pos- 
sessor, the  latter  declared  in  a  proclamation,  that  "  His 
late  Majesty  had  governed  for  twenty-five  years  with 
caution  and  industry ;  that  he  assiduously  aimed  at  the 
best  possible  rule,  Avhence  his  government  was  excellent 
and  illustrious ;  and  that,  during  its  continuance,  both  in 
the  court  and  the  country,  order,  tranquillity,  and  hap- 
piness prevailed  !" 

From  the  moment  Taou-qwang  mounted  the  throne,  it 
was  obvious  that  he  possessed  neither  the  great  and  good 
qualities  of  some  of  his  ancestors,  nor  the  weakness  and 
wickedness  of  others.  Without  genius,  or  even  vanity, 
he  was  entirely  the  creature  of  circumstances.  He  pur- 
sued the  career  of  his  predecessor,  merely  because  he 
found  himself  in  the  track.  He  opposed  rebellion  by 
bribes ;  and  thus  getting  into  his  power  small  bodies,  one 
by  one,  of  the  revolters,  he  aiiurdered  them  in  detail. 
Unable,  from  the  failing  revenue,  to  keep  up  a  great 
standing  army,  he  endeavoured  by   means    of  trickery 
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and  finesse  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  vigour  in  the 
administration.  But  the  system  of  corruption  introduced 
by  government  was  as  energetic  against  government  as 
in  its  service :  even  the  forces,  inadequate  as  they  were, 
existed  in  great  part  only  in  imagination,  the  officers  re- 
ceiving the  pay  of  thousands  of  men  of  straw ;  and  the 
imperial  edicts,  long  evaded  or  opposed,  now  became 
objects  of  open  laughter  and  contempt.  Shut  up  in  the 
privacy  of  the  palace,  he  was  little  known  even  to  his 
grandees,  but  it  was  conjectured  that  he  possessed  neither 
great  virtues  nor  great  vices  ;  although  the  extinction  of 
the  last  traces  of  foreign  science  might  have  served  to 
show  a  narrowness  of  mind  sufficient  of  itself,  if  we 
reason  by  historical  analogy,  to  fix  his  place  among  the 
dregs  of  his  dynasty. 

Up  till  this  reign,  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  had  no 
sensible  effect  upon  the  destinies  of  the  country;  but  we  are 
now  arrived  at  an  important  epoch  at  which  the  nations 
of  the  west  iDegin,  as  regards  China,  to  exercise  an 
influence  which  threatens  eventually  to  revolutionize  the 
whole  eastern  hemisphere.  This  portion  of  our  narrative, 
however,  we  must  defer  entering  upon,  till  an  examina- 
tion of  the  institutions  and  character  of  the  Chinese 
prepares  us  for  foreseeing  events  and  estimating  results 
with  greater  ease  and  accuracy. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  the  most 
unobservant  reader  that  the  preceding  sketch  breaks 
off  at  a  moment  when  the  elements  of  some  great  catas- 
trojjhe  are  in  motion.  In  the  history  of  a  mighty  nation, 
however,  whose  monarchy  has  lasted  for  thousands  of 
years,  those  petty  spaces  of  time,  which  are  so  important 
to  us  men  of  to-day,  are  of  little  account ;  and  we  cannot 
speculate  on  the  close  of  the  Manchow  dynasty  with  any- 
thing approaching  to  accuracy.     It  is  obvious,  notwith- 
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standing,  tliat  the  government  has  fallen  into  an  imbe- 
cility which  cannot  last  very  long  ;  and  we  know  that  the 
Tartars,  one  and  all,  are  objects  of  detestation  to  the 
myriads  of  Chinese  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 
Even  the  emigrants  to  Singapore  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  Archipelago  carry  abroad  with  them  their  antipathies 
or  their  patriotism  ;  and  members  of  societies,  whose 
sworn  object  is  the  overthrow  of  this  foreign  and  nov/ 
feeble  dynasty,  are  thus  spread  over  the  whole  eastern 
seas,  as  well  as  within  the  empire.  It  is  at  this  exciting 
moment  that  the  British  flag  has  been  planted  on  the  soil  of 
China  ;  and  without  presuming  to  lift  the  veil  of  futurity, 
or  even  to  guess  at  Avhat  lies  beyond,  it  is  yet  natural  and 
reasonable  that  Ave  should  watch  the  jDrogress  of  events 
Avith  intense  interest  and  almost  awful  expectation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


GEOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH. 


The  country  wlilch  passed  through  so  many  revolutions 
is  now  at  its  greatest  extent ;  for  it  is  needless  to  except 
that  temporary,  and  in  some  quarters  merely  nominal  do- 
minion, which  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  The 
Chinese  empire  is  separated  on  the  north  by  mountain 
ranges,  from  the  frozen  regions  of  Asiatic  Russia ;  its 
eastern  coasts  are  washed  by  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  Sea 
of  Japan,  and  the  Yellow  Sea ;  its  southern  boundaries  are 
the  China  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  the  empire  of  Anam, 
the  Burman  empire,  and  the  Himalaya  mountains  ;  and 
on  the  west  are  the  various  tribes  of  Independent  Tar- 
tary,  between  some  of  which  and  tlie  Chinese  there  is 
hardly  any  distinguishable  frontier  line.  The  greatest 
extent  of  this  immense  area  is  two  thousand  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  three  thousand  six  hundred  miles 
from  east  to  west. 

China  Proper  is  of  a  much  more  comi)act  shajie.     It 
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is  comprehended  witliiii  an  irregular  circle,  formed  by 
Mancliowria,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  Burmali,  Anam,  and  the 
ocean  ;  and  extends  about  one  thousand  two  hundred 
geographical  miles,  whether  measured  from  east  to  west 
or  from  north  to  south.  Beyond  this  circle  the  depen- 
dencies, or  colonies  of  the  empire,  would  be  of  little 
importance  but  for  the  turbulent  character  of  their  in- 
habitants. As  it  is,  however,  these  are  what  the  barba- 
rians were  to  Rome ;  but  with  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence, that  a  Tartar  conqueror  becomes  a  Chinese  prince, 
and  his  wild  followers  either  subside  into  homogeneous 
particles  of  the  population,  or.  in  the  character  of  soldiers, 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  country  against  their  own 
brethren  of  the  desert.  The  cause  may,  perhaps,  be 
looked  for  in  the  patriarchal  principle  on  which  the 
governments  of  both  nations  rest,  as  well  as  in  the  fun- 
damental similarity  of  character  in  the  people.  The 
inroads  of  the  Scythian  nations  into  Europe  produced 
great  changes,  by  the  collision  of  great  political  princi- 
ples and  great  moral  antagonisms  ;  while  the  Chinese  are 
nothing  more  than  reclaimed  Tartars,  reclaiming  other 
Tartars  by  the  influence  of  the  same  circumstances  to 
which  they  submitted  themselves. 

Let  us  glance  round  the  external  circle,  before  de- 
voting a  few  pages  to  the  attempt  to  convey  some  gene- 
ral idea  of  China  Proper. 

The  north-east  corner  of  the  empire,  in  its  larger 
meaning,  is  formed  by  Manchowria,  a  country  which  ex- 
tends northward  to  Siberia,  with  the  peninsula  of  Corea 
as  its  southern  extremity,  and  the  island  of  Segalien  that 
of  the  north-east ;  the  latter  serving  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  continent  of  Asia  and  the  island  chain  of 
Japan.  The  southern  districts  of  Manchowria  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  change  of  inhabitants ;  the  greater 
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j^art  of  the  Tartars  having  followed  their  chiefs  to  the  con- 
quest of  China,  while  the  Chinese  of  the  neighbouring- 
provinces  carried  their  arts  and  their  industry  into  the 
territory  thus  left  vacant  by  war.  Those  of  the  soldiers 
who  returned  to  their  old  abodes  were  too  small  in  number 
to  do  much  mischief;  and  the  result  was  that  the  empe- 
ror Keen-lung  broke  out  into  raptures  on  finding  the 
home  of  his  ancestors  converted  into  a  sort  of  Tartar 
paradise.  The  climate,  notwithstanding,  is  cold,  the  coun- 
try being  one  sheet  of  ice  for  six  months  in  the  year  ;  and 
yet,  besides  wheat,  peas,  and  rhubarb,  which  are  the 
chief  articles  of  exportation,  the  vine,  chestnut,  and  wal- 
nut, and  the  apricot,  peach,  and  mulberry,  grow  in 
abundance. 

A  small  river  is  the  natural  boundary  between  Man- 
chowria  and  its  peninsula  of  Corea,  but  political  prejudices 
form  a  less  easily  surmountable  line  of  separation.  The 
Manchow  policy  is,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent  exclusive, 
like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire ;  but  the  king  of  Corea 
absolutely  interdicts  his  subjects,  on  pain  of  death,  from 
holding  communication  with  any  nation  whatever  without 
his  express  permission.  This  prince  pays  tribute  to 
China,  but  perhaps  more  for  the  purpose  of  securing  by 
treaty  the  non-interference  of  the  Manchows  than  from 
coercion,  as  the  peninsula  was  never  entirely  conquered 
by  China.  The  Coreans,  however,  are  a  cowardly  race, 
bending  In  abject  submission  beneath  the  tyranny  of  their 
kings,  and  making  hardly  any  use  of  a  rich  and  pro- 
ductive country  In  adding  to  their  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments. 

Farther  north,  Manchowrla  has  a  Avild  and  shelterless 
sea-coast,  beset  by  fogs  and  gales,  and  by  not  less  dan- 
gerous visitors,  immense  floating  meadows  drifting  on  the 
Japan  Sea.     The  farther  north  the  country  extends,  the 
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ruder  is  the  position  of  the  inhabitants.  Even  just  be- 
yond Corea,  they  are  too  indolent  to  cultivate  the  earth, 
but  live  on  the  banks  of  rivers  which  afford  pasture  for 
the  cattle,  and  dispute  the  country  with  bears  and  tigers. 
They  are  nominally  a  nation  of  soldiers,  although  now  quite 
unpractised  in  the  art  of  war  ;  and  they  sweep  on  horse- 
back along  their  desert  steppes  in  the  same  wild  freedom 
as  when  they  mustered  their  numbers  to  wrest  the  domi- 
nion of  China  from  kindred  barbarians.  This  part  of 
the  country  is  the  Siberia  of  tlie  Chinese,  where  political 
offenders  are  sent  to  expatiate  their  crimes ;  but  the 
north-west  district  is  still  more  used  as  a  penal  settle- 
ment. A  range  of  mountains  separates  the  exiles  of 
China  from  those  of  Russia  ;  and  when  the  latter  make 
their  escape  into  the  Celestial  Empire  they  are  sent  back 
by  the  conscientious  authorities,  and  are  probably  thank- 
ful for  their  rejection  by  a  country  still  less  endurable 
than  their  own. 

Extending  to  the  west  and  south  is  the  region  of  Mon- 
golia, whence  have  issued  from  time  to  time  those  human 
swarms  whose  devastations  spread  from  the  farthest 
limits  of  Asia  to  those  of  Europe.  The  fate  of  the  Mon- 
gols, acclimatized  in  China  and  India,  driven  out  of  one 
country  and  crushed  in  the  other,  appears  to  have  ex- 
tinguished the  roving  spirit  of  their  countrymen,  who 
have  ever  since  been  satisfied  with  the  adventures  of  the 
desert.  Those  of  them  who  settled  in  Manchowria  assisted 
in  the  second  overthrow  of  the  empire  by  the  barba- 
rians ;  but  the  rest  have  been  contented  with  the  ste])pes 
of  Central  Asia,  where  they  pay  tribute  to  the  Manchow 
dynasty,  veceiving  py-esents  in  return  of  greater  value,  toge- 
ther with  Chinese  princesses  for  wives,  and  suffering 
themselves  every  now  and  then,  when  unruly,  to  be 
conquered  by  bribes,  and  their  chiefs  to  be  carried  pri- 
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soners  to  China   in  order  to  be  emasculated  by  luxury 
and  ease. 

The  Altai  mountains  separate  this  province  from 
Siberia;  to  the  south  is  the  Great  Wall  and  Thibet ;  and 
on  the  west  is  the  province  of  Ele,  consisting-  of  Sounga- 
ria  and  Eastern  Turkistan.  Numerous  distinct  tribes 
of  Mongols  inhabit  this  vast  area  ;  but  to  such  perfec- 
tion is  the  pacific  system  of  the  Chinese  carried,  that 
disturbances  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  princes,  be- 
sides presents  and  handsome  wives,  receive  titles  of 
honour ;  their  sons  are  educated  at  the  Chinese  court ; 
they  are  themselves  surrounded  with  spies ;  and  the 
priests  of  Buddha,  who  govern  their  consciences,  are  in 
the  imperial  pay.  If  we  add  to  this  that  the  tribes  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  uninhabitable  deserts,  it 
will  appear  no  wonder  that  the  peace  of  the  empire  is 
preserved  against  its  ancient  foes.  What  part  Mongolia 
may  play  at  the  next  overthrow  of  the  Tartar  dynasty 
will  depend  greatly  on  the  prudence  of  the  Chinese  in- 
surgents ;  but  certainly  so  long  as  the  alliance  of  the 
Mongols  and  Manchows  is  preserved,  it  will  render  revo- 
lutions a  more  difficult  game  than  heretofore.  The  men 
of  this  Tartar  race  are  ugly  but  well  formed,  and  the 
women  ugly  but  amiable.  Polygamy  is  permitted  but 
rarely  practised,  for  the  wives  are  companions  not 
drudges.  They  live  in  conical  tents ;  exchange  their 
horses,  felt,  and  furs  with  the^Chinese  caravans  for  silks, 
cottons,  and  the  refuse  of  the  tea  market;  feed  their 
flocks  in  the  neighbouring  pastures  ;  educate  their  chil- 
dren in  their  own  language ;  amuse  their  leisure  with 
the  study  of  history  and  poetry ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
hardships,  not  unfrequently  aggravated  by  hunger,  are 
cheerful  and  happy.  When  the  pastures  fail  they  strike 
their  felt  houses  simultaneously ;  pile   their  goods  and 
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cliildren  on  camels ;  and  men  and  women  alike  leaping- 
on  horseback,  tliey  set  forth  in  quest  of  a  new  oasis, 
awakening-  the  echoes  of  the  desert  with  their  songs. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  for  a  general  picture,  hut,  in 
so  vast  a  country,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  there  are 
great  diversities,  both  of  a  moral  and  physical  nature. 
The  industrious  and  gregarious  habits  of  the  Chinese 
have  overleaped  their  wall ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  are 
found  the  towns,  gardens,  and  cultivated  fields  of  China 
extending  into  the  desert.  In  the  opposite  quarter, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  a  line  of  mountains  separates 
the  Tartar  domain  from  the  ice-fields  of  Siberia,  all  is 
barrenness  and  gloom,  with  pinnacles  of  eternal  snow 
looking  down  upon  frozen  rivers  and  dreary  wastes 
unrelieved  by  a  single  blade  of  vegetation.  Midway 
between  these  two  extremes  is  a  third  extraordinary 
feature  in  this  extraordinary  country, — the  desert  of  Kobi 
or  Shamo.  From  the  great  height  of  this  wilderness 
above  the  sea,  it  is  exposed  to  all  the  severity  of  a 
northern  winter,  while  in  summer  the  lieat  is  so  excessive 
that  'the  whole  vast  expanse  seems  burnt  up  as  if  with 
fire. 

It  may  seem  surprising  tliat  the  Russians  were  not 
contented  with  their  own  Siberia,  v/ithout  attempting  the 
subduction  of  another  country  as  wikl  and  dreary ;  but 
liad  it  not  been  for  the  energy  of  the  beginners  of  the 
Manchow  dynasty,  the  dominion  of  the  colossus  of  tlic 
north,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  extended  before  now 
to  the  wall  of  China.  At  the  time,  however,  when  the 
pioneers  of  Russia  crossed  the  Amoor,  a  great  river 
which  intersects  a  portion  of  Mongolia  and  the  whole  of 
Manchowria,  the  new  Tartar  emperors  were  in  all  the 
flush  and  vigour  of  conquest,  their  own  triumphant  tribes 
were  loyal  to  a  man,  and  the  neighbouring  Mongols  were 
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submissive  either  tlirougli  terror  or  affection.  Accord- 
ing- to  the  national  policy,  the  territory  seized  by  the 
Russians  was  necessary  to  China ;  and  the  half-frozen, 
half-famished  troops  of  the  Tsar  made  no  figure  in  the 
border  war  that  commenced;  till  at  length,  in  1689,  a 
treaty  was  dictated  under  the  guns  of  the  Chinese, 
according  to  which  the  Russians  abandoned  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Amoor,  and  withdrew  into  Siberia.  By  the 
results  of  this  war,  Russia  eventually  gained  a  regular 
and  iiermanent  trade  with  China,  which  had  long  been  the 
object  of  her  desires  ;  but  afterwards,  on  the  discovery  of 
Kamschatka  and  the  islands  between  Asia  and  America, 
she  had  reason  to  lament  her  loss  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Amoor,  which  would  have  greatly  facilitated  the 
importation  of  the  products  of  these  new  countries. 

The  government  of  Ele,  composed  of  Soungaria  and 
Turkistan,  lies  on  the  west  of  Mongolia.  These  are  the 
original  seats  of  the  Kalmucks,  who  are  a  remnant  of 
those  Huns  that  returned  from  the  west  after  the  em- 
pire of  Attila  fell  in  pieces ;  and  of  the  Turks,  or 
Turkomans,  whose  countrymen  followed  in  the  career 
of  the  Huns,  and  retain  to  this  day  one  of  the  finest  ter- 
ritories in  Europe.  The  former  are  Buddhists,  and  differ 
little  in  life,  character,  and  physiognomy  from  the  Mon- 
gols; whilst  the  latter  are  Mahomedans,  and  have  a 
slender  figure,  a  European  visage,  a  yellow  complexion, 
and  a  black  beard.  The  chief  riches  of  both  consist 
in  their  flocks  and  herds ;  but  the  Turkomans  generally 
live  in  towns,  and  adopt,  to  some  extent,  the  other  habits 
of  civilization. 

Thibet,  which  lies  on  the  west  and  south  of  Turkistan, 
and  on  the  south  of  Mongolia,  we  have  already  traversed 
as  one  of  the  countries  on  the  frontiers  of  India.  The 
southern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  empire  are  the 
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Himalaya,  the  Burman  empire,  the  empire  of  Anam,  and 
the  ocean. 

Within  the  line  thus  briefly  indicated,  lies  China 
Proper;  a  country  which  must  be  considered  as  highly 
favoured  by  nature,  since  the  seasons,  although  exhibit- 
ing considerable  rigour  both  in  cold  and  heat,  are  devoid 
of  the  terrible  extremes  to  which  the  surrounding  regions 
are  subjected.  The  kingdom  is  parcelled  into  eighteen 
provinces ;  and  the  arrangement  of  these  having  been 
founded  on  grand  natural  divisions,  the  topographical 
system  is  very  simple.  The  southern  provinces  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  a  mountain-chain,  which  appears  to 
be  a  production  of  the  line  of  the  Himalaya.*  Between 
this  chain  and  the  Hoang-he,  or  Yellow  River,  are  the 
provinces  of  Central  China,  with  the  mighty  stream  of 
the  Yang-tse-Keang  intersecting  the  country  in  the 
midst  ;t  while  from  the  former  river  the  northern  pro- 
vinces extend  to  the  Great  Wall. J  These  eighteen  pro- 
vinces are  regarded  by  their  inhabitants  as  the  Centre  of 
the  World — the  Flowery  Land — the  Celestial  Kingdom  : 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  be  so.  Looking 
towards  the  ocean,  a  Chinese,  besides  some  pirate  islands 
either  subdued  or  still  independent,  knows  only  the  Japan 
group,  which  received  its  civilization,  if  not  its  popula- 
tion, from  his  own  ancestors ;  on  the  east,  he  finds  only 
the  tributary  peninsula  of  Corea,  a  comparative  wilder- 
ness ;  on  the  west,  dreary  and  forlorn,  lies  the  barren 
table-land  of  Thibet ;  and  on  the  north  are  the  horrid 
deserts  of  Scythia,  framed  in  by  mountains  covered  with 

*  These  are  called  Yun-nan,  Kwei-clioo,  Kwaug-se,  Kwang-tung,  and 
Fokien. 

t  These  provinces  are  Ho-nan,  Keang--soo,  Gan-hway,  Hoo-pih,  Hoo-nan, 
Keang-se,  Tse-chaen,  and  Che-keang. 

t  Pe-che-le,  Shan-se,  Shen-se,  Kan-suh,  raid  .Shan-tung. 
IM    9. 
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perpetual  snow.  These  comprised,  till  lately,  his  world  ; 
for  the  "outside  barbarians,"  who  came  sneaking  and 
cringing  for  leave  to  purchase  the  productions  of  liis 
country,  and  of  whose  form  of  civilization  he  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  he  could  only  set  down  as  tlie  denizens 
of  some  distant  and  paltry  isles  hardly  worthy  of  a  place 
in  his  system  of  geography. 

Of  the  four  parallels  we  have  incidentally  named,  the 
Great  Wall  has  already  received  as  much  notice  as  is 
necessary  in  a  work  of  this  kind.     The  two  rivers  are 
only  secondary  to  the  Amazon  and  the  Mississippi  of 
the  western  world.      They  both  rise  in  the    country  of 
Kokonor,  that  angle  of  Mongolia  which  lies  between 
China  Proper  and   Thibet.     The  Yellow  River,  as  its 
name  describes,  is  a  river  of  mud,  and  its  rapidity  is  so 
great  as  to  render  it  almost  useless  for  navigation.     As  a 
servant,  it  is  of  little  utility  but  for  the  purposes  of  fecun- 
dation ;  and  as  a  master,  its  power  is  so  dangerous  that 
the  government  is  kept  in  constant  anxiety,  and  put  to 
enormous  expense ;   notwithstanding  which  its  embank- 
ments frequently  give  way,  and  the  country  is  Hooded  for 
thirty  miles  around.     The  deposits  it  makes  on  rushing 
into  the  Yellow   Sea   are  so   great  as  to  lessen  visibly 
the  depth  of  water  to  an   extent  of  eighty  miles  from 
the  coast.     The  sources  of  the  Yang-tse-Keang  are  not 
far  from  those  of  the  Yellow  Hiver ;  and  after  rolling 
along   widely    separate    paths  the    two    great    streams 
reach  the    sea  Avithin  two  degrees  of  each  other.     The 
former   is  two   thousand   two    hundred   and   eighty-one 
miles,  and    the   latter  one   thousand   nine  hundred  and 
eighty-four  miles  in  length.     The  Yang-tse-Keang,  in  its 
swift  passage,  receives  innumerable  rivers  into  its  bosom, 
as  well  as  the  superfluous  waters  of  some  extensive  lakes  ; 
and  being  connected  by  means  of  canals  with  almost  the 
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wliole  empire  is  justly  looked  upon  as  tlic  great  artery  of 
China.  Its  valley  comprises  tlie  most  fertile  part  of 
the  country,  and  numerous  towns  and  several  important 
cities  stand  upon  its  banks ;  but  the  Yellow  Elver  is  the 
most  celebrated  in  history,  and  is  an  object  of  profound 
veneration  to  the  people. 

After  the  Wall  and  these  two  rivers,  the  lofty  range 
forming  the  fourth  parallel  is  composed  of  the  most  con- 
siderable mountains  in  China.  Another  range  partially 
divides  the  northern  from  the  central  provinces  ;  but, 
with  these  exceptions,  the  surface,  although  varied  in 
elevation,  and  generally  rising  towards  the  west,  is  not 
mountainous.  These  inequalities  are  sufficient  to  act 
upon  the  winds  in  the  interior,  and  to  aid  in  producing 
a  climate  as  distant  from  the  enervating  influence  of 
tlie  south  as  from  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  north. 
Neither  the  monsoons  of  the  tropics,  nor  those  fearful 
tornadoes  classicised  by  the  Avord  typhoon,  extend 
far  beyond  Canton.  The  other  winds  blow  in  general 
along  the  coast ;  the  north-easterly  prevailing  in  the  For- 
mosa channel  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
the  north-westerly  farther  to  the  north. 

Four  of  the  five  northern  j)rovinces,  the  first  seat  of 
the  Chinese  after  they  extended  themselves  from  the  de- 
serts of  Thibet,  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  Man- 
cliowria,  from  which  they  are  separated  only  by  the  ^Vall. 
Millet  is  the  chief  produce,  rice  being  raised  with  diffi- 
culty. All  this,  however,  is  classic  ground  to  the 
Chinese  ;  and  more  especially  the  fifth  province,  Shan- 
tung, which,  although  very  little  more  to  the  south,  is 
highly  cultivated.  This  was  the  cradle  of  Confucius  ; 
and  here  the  petty  kings  learned  the  lessons  of  his  wis- 
dom, till  at  length  his  fame   spread  over  the  whole  em- 
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pire,  and  he  who  was  only  a  philosopher  received  divine 
honours  as  a  grod. 

The  north-eastern  angle  of  the  country,  between  Shan- 
tung and  Manchowria,  is  composed  of  the  province  of 
Pe-che-loo,  where  stands  Pekin  the  present  capital. 
It  is  said  to  be  twenty-seven  miles  in  circumference,  not 
inckxding  tlie  suburbs,  and  is  encircled  by  a  wall  thirty 
feet  in  height  and  twenty  in  breadth,  defended  by  out- 
works and  batteries,  with  a  ditch  around  all.  Within 
these  enclosures  are  two  cities,  the  inner  and  outer ;  the 
former,  built  by  the  Tartars,  and  containing  the  impe- 
rial residence.  This  inner  city  is  itself  divided  into  three, 
with  the  palace  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  v>'liole  is  regarded 
by  the  Tartars  as  forming  an  impregnable  fortress.  The 
principal  suburbs  are  handsome,  with  the  shop-fronts 
richly  carved  and  gilded ;  and  Lord  Macartney's  em- 
bassy, on  entering  the  southern  gate,  passed  through  ten 
miles  of  street  before  reaching  the  eastern  gate.  The 
streets  were  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  breadth,  joaved 
on  both  sides  for  foot-passengers,  and  the  middle  kept 
clean  by  scavengers,  and  sprinkled  with  water  to  lay  the 
dust.  The  houses,  though  small,  are  described  as  being 
very  elegant,  so  far  as  the  exterior  is  concerned.  The 
pillars  before  the  shops  were  gilded  and  painted,  with  a 
flag  fixed  at  the  top,  inscribed  with  the  name  and  busi- 
ness of  the  occupant ;  and  on  the  roofs  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  were  open  galleries,  where,  in  fine  weather,  the 
ladies  of  the  family  assembled  as  in  a  drawing-room. 

Besides  the  shopkeepers,  who  exhibit  their  wares  in  a 
fanciful  and  attractive  manner,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  retail  business  of  this  metropolis  is  carried  on  by 
hawkers,  who  sling  their  goods  in  a  basket  at  each  end 
of  a  bamboo  placed  across  the  shoulders.  The  cries  of 
Pekin  would  no  doubt  be  as  interesting  as  the  cries  of 
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London.  The  cliief  difference  in  this  respect  between 
tlie  two  great  capitals  is,  that  the  Babylon  of  Asia  is 
throng-ed  with  barbers,  who,  in  addition  to  the  other 
instruments  of  their  vocation,  carry  about  with  them  a 
chair,  a  stove,  and  a  vessel  of  water,  and  operate  upon 
their  customei-s  in  the  street.  There  are  also  itinerant 
auctioneers,  such  as  are  seen  only  at  the  country  fairs  in 
England,  Avho,  mounted  upon  a  platform,  dispense  their 
jokes  and  their  commodities  to  the  grinning  population. 
In  the  midst  of  all,  a  stately  funeral  procession  may  be 
observed  winding  through  the  crowded  thoroughfare ;  the 
coffin,  canopied  with  satin  enriched  with  gold  and  flowers, 
borne  on  a  platform  supported  by  fifty  or  sixty  men 
marching  with  solemn  step,  and  followed  by  a  band  of 
music  giving  forth  a  wailing  dirge,  and  by  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  in  black  and  white  dresses.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  in  reality  five  or  six  miles  in  length  ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  they  receive  a  different  name  at 
reasonable  distances,  which  is  painted  in  gilded  characters 
on  an  ornamental  gateway  with  a  coloured  and  varnished 
roof.  The  narrower  streets  or  lanes  are  closed  at  each 
end  with  small  lattice  gates,  which  are  shut  during  the 
night ;  but  all  the  more  considerable  thoroughfares  are 
guarded  both  day  and  night  by  a  military  police,  who, 
besides  their  swords,  are  furnished  with  long  whips. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  correct  the  impressions  of 
comfort  and  refinement  that  may  be  conveyed  by  this 
description,  for  everything  in  China  is  make-believe.  The 
houses  with  such  handsome  exteriors  are  low,  inconvenient, 
and  dirty.  They  have  no  variety  but  in  the  outside  paint- 
ing, and,  as  an  eye-witness  observes,  are  in  reality  nothing- 
better  than  temporary  booths,  erected  for  show,  and 
without  any  view  to  strength  or  durability.  They  are 
rarely  more  than  one    story  in   height ;    and,  with  the 
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exception  of  a  palace  or  a  pagoda  here  and  there,  the 
Avhole  immense  city  is  overtopped  by  its  walls.  The  popu- 
lation, however,  is  full  of  life,  bustle,  and  energy.  The 
"  sacred  thirst  of  gold"  is  seen  in  every  face,  and  in  no 
quarter  of  the  world  are  there  more  unquestionable 
tokens  of  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  The  observant 
reader  will  not  underrate  these  details.  They  speak 
eloquently  of  the  real  position  of  China  as  regards 
what  Europeans  arc  accustomed  to  term  civilization  ; 
and  the  space  they  occupy  is  not  improperly  bestowed, 
since  the  same  descrij^tion  would  ajiply,  with  trifling 
modifications,  to  every  city  in  the  kingdom.  Pekin, 
however,  is  a  colossus.  It  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  GutzlafF 
to  contain,  including  the  suburbs,  two  million  inhabitants. 
This  immense  congregation  of  human  beings,  placed 
in  a  flat,  sandy,  and  sterile  province  on  the  confines  of 
the  Tartarian  wilderness,  is  not  dependent  for  subsistence 
upon  coast  navigation,  in  which  vessels  are  obliged  to 
round  the  great  promontory  of  Shan-tung,  which  divides 
the  Gulf  of  Pe-che-le  from  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  Grand 
Canal  stretches  south  and  south-east  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pekin,  to  a  distance,  including  the  natural  rivers 
it  impresses  into  its  service,  of  six  hundred  geograjihical 
miles ;  and  communicating  with  all  the  great  waters  of 
the  interior,  it  forms  a  grand  highway  by  which  the 
products  of  the  whole  kingdom  may  be  poured  into  the 
capital.  But  this  is  not  its  greatest  use,  for  the  existence 
of  Pekin  is  not  necessary  to  China ;  it  is  a  gigantic  drain 
for  those  waters  which,  in  the  early  epochs  of  the  emj^ire, 
rendered  the  south  of  China  an  uninhabitable  swamp,  and 
which  still  ever  and  anon  threaten  it  with  devastation. 
It  is  in  general  carried  along  the  lov.est  levels  ;  but  one 
great  city  near  the  Yellow  River  extends  for  three  miles 
along  its  banks,  so  much  below  the  foundations  that  an 
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accident  might  at  any  time  sweep  a  vast  population  to 
instantaneous  destruction.  China  owes  this  astonishing- 
work  chiefly  to  the  first  Tartar  dynasty. 

The  first  of  the  central  provinces  on  the  sea-coast,  pro- 
ceeding southwards,  was  formerly  called  Keang-nan, 
although  now  politically  divided  into  two ;  and  it  may  be 
reckoned,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  territory 
in  China.  Its  northern  division  is  watered  by  the  Yellow 
River,  and  its  southern,  by  the  Yang-tse-Keang,  and  both 
discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  on  its  coasts.  The 
Imperial  Canal  runs  through  its  entire  length,  connecting 
the  two  great  rivers,  and  serving  as  a  drain  for  the 
innumerable  smaller  streams  that  irrigate  the  country, 
and  for  the  superfluous  water  of  various  lakes.  'I'he 
surface,  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  its  extent,  is  a 
continued  plain,  prodigiously  fertile,  but  liable,  from  its 
level  and  the  excess  of  water,  to  frequent  inundations. 
The  coast  is  almost  a  perfect  flat,  and  hardly  visible  from 
the  sea,  where  vessels  are  frequently  lost  on  the  sands 
of  the  Yellow  River,  stretching  out  scores  of  miles  from 
the  land.  Every  inch  of  this  precious  territory  is  richly 
cultivated,  producing  chiefly  grain,  green  tea,  silk,  and 
cotton  ;  and  yet  the  people  are  kept  in  starvation  by  their 
own  numbers  and  the  exactions  of  the  government.  Nan- 
king, the  capital,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  empire ; 
and  is  now  a  ruined  Pekin,  where  cultivated  fields  have 
taken  the  place  of  populous  streets,  and  an  industrious 
population,  in  turn,  usurped  the  idle  courts  and  gardens 
of  princes.  The  nankeens,  although  taking  their  name 
from  the  city,  belong  in  fact  to  the  province,  where 
every  cottage  housewife  has  her  loom.  The  Nanking 
satins  are  also  celebrated  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 
The  city  of  Soo-choo  is  remarkable  for  its  silk  stuffs 
and  embroidery,   as  well  as  for  its  water  streets,  that 
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render  it  a  Venice  of  the  far  east;  and  the  region 
around  it,  dotted  with  lakes  and  otlier  varieties  of  fine 
scenery,  has  been  called  the  Chinese  Arcadia. 

Honan,  the  next  province  westward,  is  considered  the 
centre  of  the  country,  and,  consequently,  of  the  globe. 
It  is  designated  the  "  Garden  of  China,"  on  account  of 
the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  other  natural  advantages ; 
and  here  the  ancient  monarchs  held  their  court,  till 
the  invasions  of  the  Tartars  called  them  towards  the 
frontiers.  Beyond  Honan,  west  and  south,  lies  Tze- 
chuen,  the  largest  of  the  provinces,  whose  surface  of 
plains  and  mountains,  fertile  fields  and  barren  deserts, 
supports  a  population  extremely  small  when  compared 
with  the  vastness  of  its  area.  On  the  west,  the  frontier 
is  guarded  against  the  Kokonor  Tartars  by  numerous 
fortresses,  and  most  of  the  mountain  passes  are  strongly 
fortified. 

Returning  towards  the  east,  but  in  a  lower  parallel,  the 
jirovince  of  Hoo-quang,  now  divided  into  two,  presents 
the  same  features  as  that  of  Honan,  of  which  it  is  the 
southern  boundary,  and  contains,  at  least,  one  first-rate 
city.  Keang-se  is  the  next,  whose  manufactures  of  por- 
celain are  the  most  celebrated  in  the  empire.  The  city  of 
King-te-ching,  where  these  works  are  carried  on,  is 
situated  in  a  plain,  in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  and  when  viewed  at  night  from  the  steeps 
around,  its  hundreds  of  blazing  furnaces  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  lake  of  fire.  Che-keang,  the  last  of  the 
central  jjrovinces  according  to  our  classification,  brings 
us  again  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  is  the  smallest  of  the 
whole,  but  not  the  least  important  nor  the  least  populous. 
It  is  as  highly  cultivated  as  any  part  of  China,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  said  to  be  superior  in  ingenuity  and  polish 
of  manners  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.     The  capital. 
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Hfing-clioo,  is  reckoned  the  best,  in  point  of  architecture, 
of  the  Chinese  towns ;  but  the  aquatic  city,  built  on  the 
neighbouring  canals,  is  the  most  curious.  The  manufac- 
ture of  silks  gives  employment  here  to  sixty  thousand 
persons,  and  the  shops  are  enriched  with  all  the  other 
luxuries  of  China.  Ningpo,  one  of  the  great  emporia  of 
the  empire,  and  the  Chusan  group  of  islands,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  in  another  place. 

About  the  middle  of  this  province  ends  the  Impe- 
rial canal,  which,  throughout  nearly  its  entire  length, 
presents  the  most  characteristic  as  well  as  the  most 
agreeable  objects  in  Chinese  scenery.  It  would  be  easy 
to  find  glowing  descriptions  of  this  remarkable  picture ; 
but  we  prefer  taking  tlie  following  sentences  from  the 
unpractised  pen  of  a  writer,  one  of  Lord  Macartney's  suite, 
who  tries  in  vain  to  repress  the  ideas  that  are  struggling 
in  his  breast,  and  succeeds  in  suggesting  them  by  his  very 
difficulties  and  misgivings. 

"  I  never  felt  an  interval  of  astonishment  at  the 
villages,  toAvns,  and  cities,  with  which,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  the  banks  of  this  river  are  thronged ;  as  well 
as  the  myriads  of  people  they  poured  forth  as  we  passed 

by,  or  anchored  near  them On  one  side  of  the 

river  a  verdant  plain  of  vast  extent,  covered  with  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  stretched  on  to  a  range  of 
lofty  mountains  that  rose  boldly  in  the  horizon;  while 
the  whole  country  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was 
shaded  with  forests,  in  whose  openings  we  could  dis- 
tinguish  the   humble   cottage  of  the   peasant,  and  the 

painted  palace  of  the  mandarin The  slightest 

bend  of  the  river  presents  a  new  prospect,  or  a  new  view 
of  what  has  been  already  seen.  Every  city  differs  from 
the  last;  no  two  villages  have  the  same  form;  and  a 
multiplicity  of  circumstances  occur,  which  occasion  de- 
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cidetl  (lifFerenccs  in  the  landscape  figure  of  similar  objects, 
that  are  incommunicaLle  by  any  art  of  verbal  description. 

The  pencil  of  a  master  might  here  communicate 

some  general  idea  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  country 
through  which  we  passed,  and  the  continual  variations  of 
it ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  convey  any 
correct  image  even  of  the  individual  objects,  much  less  of 
the  picture  formed  of  them.  When  I  mention  that  I 
have  seen  forests  and  gardens,  mountains  and  valleys,  the 
palace  and  the  cottage,  the  city  and  the  village,  the 
pagoda  and  the  mill,  with  a  variety  of  subordinate  but 
heightening  circumstances  in  one  view  I  certainly  inform 
my  readers  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  prospect ;  but 
to  give  them  the  least  notion  of  their  actual  arrange- 
ment and  relative  situation,  of  their  2)roportions  and 
contrast,  of  their  general  distance  from  the  eye,  and  the 
comparative  distance  from  each  other,  is  beyond  any 
exertion  of  verbal  descrij^tion." 

The  chain  of  mountains  we  have  mentioned  separates 
the  four  last  central  provinces  from  those  of  the  south  ; 
although  Kwei-choo  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  either  parallel,  as  it  stretches  across  the  ridge 
on  both  sides.  This  has  been  called  the  Switzerland  of 
China,  and  presents  the  extraordinary  feature  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  even  hostile  population  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
and  united  empire.  The  Chinese,  in  fact,  cannot  yet  be 
said  to  have  conquered  the  country ;  for  in  these  fast- 
nesses the  aborigines  still  make  their  last  stand,  and  a 
people  whose  sway  extends  to  the  mountain  ramparts 
of  Siberia,  content  themselves  with  building  fortresses 
against  some  tribes  of  highlanders  in  the  middle  of  their 
richest  provinces ! 

Fokcin  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  southern  provinces, 
and  being  mountainous,  and  unproductive  except  in  tea, 
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and  the  coast  deeply  indented  and  surrounded  with 
fine  islands,  the  inhabitants  engage  largely  in  foreign 
trade  and  supply  the  mass  of  emigrants  to  the  Indian 
Archipelago  and  its  opposite  continent.  Amoy  is  the 
principal  emporium  ;  but  the  ca^jital,  Fou-choo-foo,  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  northern  provinces. 
This  coast  is  famous  in  Chinese  history  for  its  patriotic 
pirates,  who  resisted  the  Tartar  power  to  the  last ;  and 
on  an  island  near  the  shore,  on  a  wild  and  beautiful  spot, 
stands  the  celebrated  temple  of  Mee-choo,  where  pilgrim 
mariners  flock  from  all  parts  of  the  sea  to  worship,  in  her 
own  peculiar  shrine,  that  virgin-goddess  whose  image 
adorns  their  cabins,  and  to  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
offer  incense  and  tea.  The  greatest  island  on  this  coast, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  Chinese  waters,  is  Formosa,  which 
supplies  Fokein  with  rice,  the  northern  provinces  with 
sugar,  and  the  foreign  markets  with  camphor.  Although 
not  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  main  land,  it 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Chinese  till  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  even  now  the  eastern 
shore  remains  unexj^lored. 

Quang-tung,  the  most  southerly  province,  is  the  best 
known  to  Europeans,  at  least  so  far  as  its  capital,  which 
they  call  Canton,  and  the  fine  river  it  dominates,  arc 
concerned.  Hong  Kong  is  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  at  the  entrance  of  this  river  ;  but  Hainan, 
more  to  the  south,  almost  rivals  Formosa  in  size,  being  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  miles  in  length  and  eighty -three 
in  breadth.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  there  are  gold 
mines,  and  it  is  likewise  rich  in  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  areca  nut,  which  form  its  staple  exports.  The  in- 
terior, however,  is  still  in  possession  of  the  aborigines, 
who  resemble  the  Malays  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
are  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  barbarism. 
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The  province  on  the  main  land  is  well  watered  and 
fertile  in  the  plains,  and  the  mountains  are  said  to  contain 
copper  and  iron.  The  population,  however,  is  greater 
than  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  and  many  of 
the  meanest  and  worst  classes  are  forced  by  sheer  want  to 
emigrate  to  India.  On  the  sea- coast,  where  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  Fokien  people  prevails,  the  emigrants 
appear  to  be  quite  a  different  race ;  and  from  them  are 
supplied  many  of  the  colonists  of  Borneo  and  miners  of 
Baiica.  Anam  and  Siam  receive  temporary  settlers  from 
Hainan ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Canton,  who  are  inge- 
nious and  teachable,  do  not  scruple  to  embark  as  sailors, 
cooks,  and  stewards.  The  population  of  the  capital  has 
been  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  quarter,  including  the 
suburbs  and  the  inhabitants  of  eighty  or  ninety  thousand 
boats,  whose  business  calls  them  but  seldom  to  the  dry 
land.  Cloth  and  silk  form  the  staple  manufactures, 
which  ai'e  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  machinery. 

The  two  remaining  jorovinces,  Quang-se  and  Yun-nan, 
are  mountainous  and  thinly  inhabited  by  a  half-civi- 
lized population,  bearing  more  resemblance  to  their 
neighbours  beyond  the  frontiers,  the  Tonquinese  and 
Burmese,  than  to  their  own  countrymen.  The  high- 
landers  of  these  provinces  are  in  very  incomplete  subjec- 
tion to  the  Chinese  government,  which  rules  them  rather 
by  bribes  than  by  force  of  arms.  In  1832,  a  great 
rebellion  arose,  in  which  a  very  characteristic  stratagem 
was  employed  by  the  insurgents.  An  army  of  goats  was 
sent  down  at  night  upon  the  Chinese  camp,  with  lights 
fastened  to  their  horns  ;  and  while  the  imperial  soldiers 
were  rattling  off  their  musketry  at  these  enemies,  the 
mountaineers  poured  upon  them  by  another  route,  and 
made  prodigious  havoc.  ToAvards  the  north,  the  country 
rises  in  height  till  the  Yun-nan  mountains  appear  to  taper 
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to  tlie  clouds.  Some  fortresses  mark  the  frontier  lines 
against  Burmali;  but  a  confused  congeries  of  steeps  and 
rocks,  on  the  side  of  the  savage  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Thibet,  leave  in  some  doubt  the  exact  boundaries  of  the 
Celestial  Empire. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GOYERXMENT,    LAWS,    AND    INSTITUTIONS. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  political  system 
Ijy  means  of  which  so  vast  an  empire  is  held  tog-other 
under  a  single  head  ;  by  means  of  which  an  ingenious, 
intelligent,  and  generally  refined  people,  to  the  number  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  millions,  are  made  to 
yield  the  same  obedience  to  a  handful  of  foreign  bar- 
barians as  to  their  native  princes.  China,  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  anomalies  she  presents  to  European 
ideas,  has  been  called  a  Sealed  Book,  which  many  great 
minds  have  attempted  in  vain  to  read  :  but  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  difficulty  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  It  may 
be  that  the  so-called  anomalies  are  homogeneous,  that  they 
are  the  operations  of  one  national  character,  acting  and 
acted  upon  by  different  circumstances  ;  and  if  this  is  the 
case,  the  mystery  will  vanish,  altliough  the  facts  will  not 
be  the  less  surprising. 
The  Chinese,  from  their  earliest  recorded  existence  as 
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a  nation,  have  been  accustomed  to  nearly  the  same  form 
of  government,  although  administered  at  different  times 
by  different  dynasties.  It  was  to  the  rule  they  were 
attachetl,  not  to  the  family  ;  and  when  Confucius  laid  down 
the  law  alike  to  princes  and  subjects,  he  was  merely  the 
expositor  of  the  national  mind,  taking  for  the  materials  of 
his  philosophy  the  pre-existing  ideas  and  predilections  of 
the  people.  The  Tartars  did  not  conquer  so  much  as 
they  were  conquered.  They  brought  an  immense  acces- 
sion of  territory  to  the  empire ;  and,  Avhile  nominally 
reigning,  became  themselves  subject,  submitting  to  the 
manners,  laws,  and  government  of  the  quasi  conquered 
country, — in  fact,  becoming  Chinese.  If  we  turn  to  the 
historical  sketch  in  a  former  chapter,  we  shall  find  that 
the  Mongol  dynasty  was  not  overturned  because  it  was 
Tartar,  but  submitted  to  the  common  destiny  of  all  the 
imperial  families.  So  long  as  the  princes  took  the  trouble 
of  keeping  the  kingdom  in  order  the  people  were  satis- 
fied, and  they  cared  little  by  what  means  this  was  ac- 
complished ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sceptre  became  too  heavy 
for  the  enervated  hands  that  held  it  they  withdrew  their 
allegiance. 

The  paucity  of  numbers  of  the  Manchows  has  little  to  do 
with  the  question ;  for  they  are  sufficient,  if  necessary,  to 
officer  the  nation,  and  it  is  to  the  office  not  the  person  the 
Chinese  pay  obedience.  Neither  is  the  insignificance  of 
their  military  force  of  much  consequence,  for  the  dregs 
(as  we  hold  them  to  be)  of  the  reigning  dynasty  rule, 
not  by  arms,  but  by  intrigue,  espionage,  and  bribes.  Their 
recent  resistance  to  the  British  was  probably  their  last 
military  effort,  and  it  resulted  in  their  usual  expedient, 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  off  the  conse- 
quences of  defeat.  This  is  entirely  a  government  of 
VOL.  II.  o 
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expedience  and  finance,  and  when  tlie  treasury  is  fairly 
empty,  it  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  actual  system  of 
government,  we  must  be  permitted  further  to  observe, 
that  it  has  been  customary  to  ascribe  to  it  the  formation 
of  the  national  character.  The  Chinese,  we  are  told,  are 
orderly,  industrious,  and  cheerful,  because  of  such  and 
such  institutions  which  repress  licentiousness,  reward 
labour,  and  promote  happiness.  But  is  it  not  more  rea- 
sonable to  suj)pose  that  it  is  the  government  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  national  character,  and  that  it  has 
thus  acquired  a  permanence  altogether  without  example  ? 
The  lazzaroni  of  Italy  are  more  cheerful  than  the  indus- 
trious Chinese,  but  no  one  thinks  of  attributing  this  to 
the  beneficent  working  of  their  institutions.  The  Chi- 
nese in  fact  ajjpear  to  be  orderly,  industrious,  and  cheer- 
ful from  constitution ;  and  they  are  so  alike  in  the  midst 
of  poverty  and  misrule  at  home,  and  foreign  laws  and 
customs  abroad. 

The  grand  principle  of  the  government  was  in  full  force 
in  the  families  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs.  It  is  composed 
of  the  right  of  parental  authority,  and  the  duty  of  filial  obe- 
dience. The  emperor  is  the  father  of  the  nation ;  and  he 
disposes  of  his  children  as  he  pleases,  even  to  death.  He  is 
their  prophet,  priest,  and  king.  He  is  the  mediator  be- 
tween them  and  Heaven  ;  and  he  alone  is  to  receive  blame 
for  their  misfortunes,  or  praise  for  their  prosperity.  When 
a  national  reverse  occurs,  he  accuses  himself  of  want  of 
merit  to  deserve  prosperity,  or  want  of  talent  to  command 
it ;  and  he  mulcts  himself  in  remissions  of  revenue  to  the 
people  who  suffer  through  his  fault.  Thus  the  fallibility  of 
the  Son  of  Heaven  is  acknowledged  by  the  constitution  ; 
and  even  his  very  character  of  parent  may  depend  upon 
liis  evident  possession  of  the  parental  instincts.    A  tyrant, 
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therefore,  or  an  incapable,  may  be  deposed  or  slain  with- 
out breach  of  duty  ;  and,  in  submitting  implicitly  to  a  new 
dynasty  established  by  treachery  or  violence,  the  subjects 
may  still  remain  faithful  to  the  monarchy. 

Such  is  the  Right  of  the  emperor ;  while  the  Duty 
of  the  people,  except  in  extreme  cases  of  general  and 
obvious  tyranny  or  incapacity,  is  submission.  A  son  sub- 
mits to  a  father,  a  servant  to  a  master,  a  young  person  to 
an  old  person,  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  throughout  the 
whole  ascent  of  office  and  the  whole  gradations  of  society, 
till  the  sentiment  of  universal  respect  reaches  the  empe- 
ror, the  supreme  lord  of  all.  A  father  is  emphatically 
the  master  of  his  family,  although  he  may  be  flogged  for 
murdering  his  children  ;  but  if  a  son  commits  the  treason 
of  even  beating  either  of  his  parents,  he  is  not  only  put  to 
death  himself  but  his  kindred  are  degraded,  and  even  the 
guilty  neighbourhood  or  district  made  to  suffer. 

In  Europe  the  poor  are  virtually  subjected  to  the 
rich,  but  they  have  no  compensation  in  the  subjection  of 
others  to  them  ;  while  in  China  all  men,  however  poor, 
are  lords  and  chiefs.  But  their  authority  only  extends 
downwards.  All  above  them  are  their  masters,  all  be- 
low them  their  subjects.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  whole 
system  of  rights  and  duties.  In  Europe,  with  its  cus- 
toms of  primogeniture,  its  hereditary  titles,  its  entailed 
properties,  it  would  be  a  system  of  intolerable  slavery, 
such  as  could  not  fail  to  be  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
natural  expansion  of  the  human  mind ;  but  in  China, 
where  there  is  no  principle  of  permanence  in  rank  or 
fortune,  it  is  a  system  of  comparative  freedom.  There, 
wealth,  office,  and  distinction  are  open  to  all  men ;  a 
parent  while  educating  his  son  not  only  puts  him  in  the 
way  of  promotion,  but  all  belonging  to  him  ;  a  family 
rises  with  the  fortunes  of  any  one  of  its  members,  for 
o  2 
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there  is  no  taboo  which  preserves  the  vulgar  great  from 
the  contact  of  the  vulgar  small ;  and  thus  the  elements  of 
society  are  in  jjerpetual  motion,  and  that  distinction  of 
classes  in  which  Eurojoean  slavery  consists  essentially 
unknown. 

With  the  exception  of  some  Tartar  chieftains,  there  is 
little  aristocracy  in  China  but  that  of  office;  and  there 
being  no  law  of  primogeniture  but  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  eldest  son  the  family  steward,  there  is  no  wealth 
but  that  of  industry.  A  man  does  not  rise  to  rank  or 
distinction  by  becoming  rich :  he  disposes  of  his  super- 
fluous acquisitions  in  the  purchase  of  a  public  appoint- 
ment. But  the  same  thing  may  be  effected  by  means  of 
the  acquisitions  of  learning,  for  the  humblest  scholar 
may  rise  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state  ;  and  thus  the 
whole  nation — for  the  whole  nation  may  be  said  in  gene- 
ral terms  to  be  both  industrious  and  educated — is  bound 
by  the  indissoluble  ties  of  individual  and  family  interest 
to  the  general  system. 

The  head  of  the  system  is  the  emperor,  the  fountain 
of  honour  and  office.  He  is  the  personification  of  the 
great  Thought  which  laboured  in  the  uninformed  breasts 
of  the  shepherds  of  the  Himalaya,  and  of  which  Con- 
fucius was  the  first  distinct  expositor.  He  is  the  idol  in 
which  the  people  worship  an  abstract  idea.  As  a  man  he 
is  fallible — he  may  not  even  be  legitimate  in  birth  or 
Chinese  in  race, — but  as  the  chief  of  the  nation  he  is  the 
Son  of  Heaven,  and  receives  the  honours  of  a  god.  The 
mot  of  the  splendid  Louis,  "  I'etat,  c'est  moi,"  is  here  a 
simple  fact.  A  Chinese  does  not  encumber  his  mind 
with  distinctions  :  to  him  the  emperor  is  the  government 
— the  state  —  the  empire.  This  imperial  abstraction  is 
ubiquitous.  His  worship  takes  place  in  the  most  distant 
provinces  as  well  as   in   the   palace;    and  even   in  the 
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latter,  during  the  most  solemn  acts  of  adoration,  he  may  be 
personally  invisible.  But  when  he  appears  it  is  in  the 
human  form,  clothed  in  all  the  meekness  and  modesty  of 
mere  mortal  nature.  Conscious  that  all  the  pomp  in  the 
world  would  show  us  meanness,  when  compared  with  his 
abstracted  greatness,  he  affects  no  state ;  he  is  the  most 
plainly  dressed  of  his  court ;  and,  running  into  the  ex- 
treme of  humility,  when  designating  himself  he  fre- 
quently uses  a  word  implying  want  of  merit,  or  even 
common  ability. 

One  step  from  the  sublime  and  we  come  to  the  ridi- 
culous. The  paternal  government,  throughout  all  the 
gradations  of  office  and  of  society,  prides  itself  on  being 
formed  after  the  model  of  family  government.  Without 
disturbing  the  gravity  of  state,  or  dishonouring  the  indi- 
viduals, the  emperor  chastises  his  ministers — those  unruly 
children — with  a  cane  or  a  whip  ;  they  in  turn  thrash  the 
courtiers  beneath  them ;  and  so  on,  down  to  the  police- 
officer  who  horsewhips  the  people  to  make  them  get  out 
of  the  way,  and  the  father  who  signifies  his  love  for  his 
offspring  by  the  benevolent  use  of  the  rod.  The  whole 
nation  are  floggers  and  floggees  to  a  man  ;  and  a  well- 
ordered  household  it  must  be  confessed  they  prove  under 
the  discipline. 

So  far  from  being  surprised  at  the  permanence  of  a 
system  by  which  individuals  are  thus  dove-tailed  into 
masses,  and  masses  into  the  aggregate  of  the  nation,  one 
is  apt  to  fall  into  the  opposite  error,  and  wonder  how 
anything  should  ever  occur  to  disturb  or  vitiate  it.  But 
liere  the  facts  of  history  come  to  our  assistance,  and  we 
perceive  the  absolute  hollowness  of  what  appears  at  first 
sight  so  solid  and  substantial.  The  government  being- 
founded  on  reason,  and  justice,  and  parental  beneficence, 
its  theory  demands  that  nothing  shall  be  concealed.    The 
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ancient  as  well  as  the  modern  emperors  besought  criticism 
on  their  actions ;  they  deplored  their  errors  and  incapa- 
city ;  and  took  credit  for  nothing-  but  good  intentions  and 
the  most  affectionate  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  their 
subjects.  This  was  all  very  well  if  we  could  sujjpose  an  un- 
broken line  of  great  and  good  personages  ;  but,  unluckily 
being  a  part  of  the  system  and  by  no  means  spontaneous 
in  individuals,  the  very  same  professions  of  virtuous  can- 
dour were  likewise  to  be  made  by  the  weak  and  wicked, 
the  cruel,  the  tyrannical,  and  the  debauched.  Even  the 
great  principle  of  filial  piety  concurred  in  swelling  the 
bloated  mass  of  hypocrisy ;  for  each  prince  (as  in  the  case 
of  his  present  majesty)  was  compelled  to  represent  his 
predecessor,  however  base  or  imbecile,  as  a  paragon  of 
virtue  and  genius.  As  the  dynasty  waned,  the  original 
foundations  of  the  government  crumbled  away  till  it 
rested  on  mere  professions ;  trickery  took  the  place  of 
policy,  and  blustering  of  courage ;  peace  was  preserved 
by  bribes,  fidelity  by  espionage  ;  and  the  contagion  of 
corruption  descended  from  the  emperor  to  the  meanest 
official  of  the  state.  The  destruction  of  the  imperial 
family  at  length  wound  up  all ;  and  a  new  usurpation 
commenced  with  the  reality  of  vigour ;  and  in  some  cases 
perhaps  with  a  sincere  determination  to  rule  after  the  tra- 
ditional manner  of  the  ancient  kings.  Confucius  says, 
that  when  a  prince  is  virtuous  it  is  as  easy  to  sway  an 
empire  as  to  turn  the  finger;  and  this  may  be  true  in 
China,  where  the  government  theoretically  is  so  nicely 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  people.  But  when  the 
virtue  in  which  consists  the  capacity  to  govern  is  absent, 
then  comes  the  difficulty — then  comes  the  gradual  and 
long-forgiving  disgust  of  a  people  reluctant  to  be  driven 
out  of  the  beaten  path  of  their    prejudices  and  jiredilec- 
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tions — and  then,  in  fine,  come  insurrection,  anarchy, 
and  revolution. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  to  observe,  before  going  into 
particulars,  that  while  the  patriarchal  principle  of  the 
government  was  the  most  likely  of  all  others  to  keep  the 
nation  apart,  the  low  political  condition  of  the  surround- 
ing countries  must  have  fostered  the  pride  of  the  Chinese 
in  their  refinement,  their  strength,  and  their  numbers, 
and  taught  them  habitually  to  consider  the  inhabitants 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  an  inferior  race.  In  vain 
barbarian  hordes  rushed  into  the  bosom  of  the  popu- 
lation :  they  were  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  Chinese 
civilization.  In  vain  conquerors  seated  themselves  on 
the  throne  of  the  empire :  they  were  instantaneously 
transformed  into  Chinese  monarchs.  In  vain  new  reli- 
gions came  to  turn  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  people : 
the  very  gods  of  the  strangers  were  themselves  converted 
to  that  Nationality  which  is  the* grand  object  of  Chinese 
worship. 

The  emperor  has  four  prime  ministers,  with  two  or 
more  assistants  of  nearly  equal  rank.  Generally 
speaking,  they  are  old  men,  who  have  climbed  to  this 
highest  rank  of  a  subject  through  various  gradations  of 
oflttce.  When  the  master,  therefore,  is  of  an  indolent 
disposition,  they  are  the  true  rulers  of  the  country  ;  but, 
if  otherwise,  they  are  the  mere  echoes  of  the  imperial 
will.  There  is  sometimes  a  Tartar  or  a  Chinese  party  in 
the  cabinet,  and  sometimes  an  individual  minister  sways 
the  whole  by  his  genius ;  but  there  is  no  principle  of 
adhesion  among  them  as  in  Europe.  When  one  is 
degraded — sent  as  a  governor  to  Manchowria,  or  con- 
demned to  guard  as  a  private  sentry  the  court  he 
formerly  directed — the  rest,  without  a  murmur,  set  them- 
selves  to   elect   a   successor.      The   emperor   being  the 
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national  priest  as  well  as  king,  his  ministers  exercise 
the  sacerdotal  functions,  and  assist  or  represent  him  in 
religious  ceremonies.  This  is  an  important  part  of  their 
duty,  for  public  calamities  are  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
by  neglect  of  the  gods. 

Immediately  in  connection  with  the  cabinet  are  various 
offices  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  its  different 
departments,  in  which  the  mandarins  and  clerks  amount 
to  many  hundreds ;  but,  independently  of  the  ministers, 
there  is  a  privy  council  composed  of  the  executive  as  the 
former  is  of  the  deliberative  officers  of  government,  and 
selected  individually  from  all  departments  of  the  state. 
This  is  a  modern  and  unconstitutional  body,  called  into 
existence,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
saving  the  emperor  trouble  and  responsibility  ;  but  its 
proceedings  being  more  sensibly  felt,  it  commands  more 
fear  and  respect  than  the  cabinet  itself. 

There  are  six  supreme  boards  at  Peking,  through  which 
the  emperor  and  his  ministers  conduct  the  aftairs  of  the 
state. 

The  Board  of  Offices  takes  charge  of  all  civil  appoint- 
ments and  promotions,  except  those  made  immediately 
by  the  emperor ;  it  hears  the  results  of  a  grand  triennial 
examination  of  the  merits  of  the  functionaries,  and  con- 
trols the  penal  sentences  ;  it  grants  leave  of  absence, 
&.C. ;  and  keeps  a  complete  register  of  the  personnel  of 
office  throughout  the  kingdom.  These  officers,  called  by 
the  generic  name  of  Mandarins,  are  divided  into  nine 
ranks,  each  subdivided  again  into  two,  and  distinguished 
by  the  colour  and  material  of  the  button  or  knob  of  the 
cap.  The  gradations  descend  from  the  titular  guardians 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  through  all  the  ramifications  of 
public  employment,  down  to  the  petty  village  magis- 
trates ;  and  even  beyond  these  there  is  a  numerous  class 
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of  attendants  and  clerks,  who,  although  not  styled  man- 
darins, have  an  official  character,  and  are  distinguished 
by  wearing  red  cow's  hair  on  their  caps,  with  an  ornament 
of  brass  wire  at  the  top. 

The  most  interesting  and  peculiar  function  of  this 
board  is  the  superintendence  of  the  educational  or  literary 
appointments ;  for  in  China  no  man  is  constitutionally 
considered  fit  to  transact  the  business  of  the  state  without 
being  acquainted  with  its  history  and  the  works  of  its 
classical  writers,  and  without  being  able  to  compose  in 
liis  own  language,  with  precision  and  elegance,  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  In  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
(where  the  Chinese  are  usually  regarded  as  objects  of 
derision),  such  discipline  of  the  understanding  is  not 
merely  not  considered  necessary,  but  is  practically  a  bar 
to  public  employment ;  but  curiously  enough,  this  refine- 
ment of  the  east  is  reduced  to  a  level  even  with  the  gross 
barbarism  of  the  west,  by  the  same  peculiarity  of  the 
Chinese  mind  which  retains  them  to  this  day  under  their 
ancient  constitution,  a  hard-working,  orderly,  and  con- 
tented people.  But  for  this  peculiarity,  the  magnificent 
patronage  bestowed  for  so  many  ages  upon  literature 
must  before  now  have  made  the  Chinese  the  masters  of 
the  intellectual  world ;  but,  unhappily,  it  is  not  genius 
but  mere  scholarship  they  encourage,  and  so  far  from 
oflering  premia  for  the  progress  of  mind,  they  chain  it 
down  to  one  determinate  point  by  insurmountable  re- 
strictions. This  filial  people  must  not  dare  to  go  beyond 
the  wisdom  of  their  fathers.  The  attempt  would  be 
laughed  down  as  absurd  if  not  punished  as  petit  treason. 
The  classics  form  the  utmost  horizon  of  their  minds ;  and 
it  must  be  the  sole  business  of  their  literati  to  understand, 
to  illustrate,  to  reproduce,  in  an  endless  variety  of  same- 
ness, that  which  has  been  already  written. 
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There  are  examiners  in  eaeli  smaller  district  who  make 
a  circuit  of  the  schools  under  their  charge  twice  a  year, 
and  select  the  ablest  students.  These  repair  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year  to  the  head  office  of  the  district,  where 
their  numbers  are  weeded  by  another  examination,  and 
the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  are  posted  in  the 
streets.  So  far  from  this  determining  their  fate,  however, 
they  must  undergo  a  third  examination,  held  triennially 
under  the  chancellor  of  the  province  before  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  compete  even  for  the  lowest  degree  of  literary 
honours.  This  triennial  examination  causes  immense 
excitement  in  China,  since  the  students  are  taken  from 
all  classes  of  the  people ;  the  cities  Avhere  it  is  held  are 
thronged  by  crowds  from  the  remotest  districts  of  the 
province ;  and  when  at  last  the  names  of  the  successful 
aspirants  are  published,  they  are  hailed  by  universal 
acclamations,  the  families  of  the  young  men  post  bills  on 
their  houses  to  announce  their  good  fortune  to  the  public, 
and  the  lists  are  eagerly  conned  over  even  in  the  hum- 
blest huts  of  the  peasantry. 

The  examination  continues  three  days  for  a  lower,  and 
nine  days  for  a  higher  degree.  The  students  of  the 
former  class,  according  to  their  various  degrees  of  merit, 
receive  either  a  small  present  or  the  bastinado,  or  neither 
one  nor  other.  The  higher  students,  when  successful,  are 
at  once  eligible  for  government  offices ;  and  they  repair, 
at  the  public  expense,  to  the  capital,  where  they  are 
examined  by  mandarins  of  rank,  and  finally  by  the 
emperor  in  person.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  close  our 
details  here ;  but  unluckily  in  China,  as  in  every  other 
country,  the  practice  falls  far  short  of  the  theory. 
Bribery  and  corruption  are  still  more  common  passports 
to  office  than  literary  merit ;  and,  more  especially  under 
the  present  emperor  the  practice  of  selling  appointments 
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to  the  highest  bidder,  instead  of  being-  under  legal 
restrictions,  is  nearly  universal.  A  curious  memorial  on 
this  subject  was  presented  in  1822  by  two  provincial 
officers,  of  which  the  following  is  a  condensation  from 
the  original  given  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff : — 

"  We  have  heard  that  the  sale  of  the  magistracy  and 
other  high  offices  originated  under  the  emperors  Hwan 
and  Ling,  of  the  Han  dynasty.  But  alas !  the  disgrace 
of  selling  office  under  the  present  dynasty  is  greater  than 
this :  and  why  ?  The  revenues  thus  procured  at  the 
close  of  the  Han  dynasty  were  still  appro^^riated  to  the 
public  service,  but  our  dynasty  puts  the  whole  of  such 
fees  into  its  private  purse.  From  this  state  of  things  it 
is  that  the  nets  are  thrown  to  get  gain,  and  gain-seeking 
statesmen  are  numerous.  Our  dynasty  commenced  the 
sale  of  offices  in  the  tenth  year  of  Teen-tsung  (1637)  to 
supply  money  for  the  use  of  the  state,  and  to  collect  to- 
gether human  talent.  For  many  of  the  sages  and  wor- 
thies of  antiquity  rose  from  the  midst  of  fish  and  salt,  and 
markets  and  public  wells  (that  is,  the  rabble),  and  those 
who  bought  office  frequently  brought  into  it  a  kind  of 
talent  not  supplied  by  those  who  obtained  it  solely  by 
literary  merit.  The  intention  of  this  was  good,  and  under 
these  circumstances  it  was  provided  by  imperial  orders 
that  annually  there  should  be  employed  eleven  literary 
statesmen,  and  eight  who  had  bought  appointments ;  by 
which  means  there  was  a  majority  of  the  learned  in  all  the 
departments  of  government.  But  at  this  moment  there 
are  unemployed  by  government  more  than  five  thou- 
sand of  the  Tsin-sze's  graduates,  and  more  than  twenty- 
seven  thousand  of  the  Keu-jin  graduates,  and  those 
who  are  now  waiting  to  be  employed,  obtained  their  rank 
since  eighteen  examinations  (more  than  thirty  years  ago). 

"  Thus  the  magistrate,  Seang-yang,  a  priest,  prohibited 
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by  law  from  holding  office,  bought  his  claim  to  one ;  the 
Taou-taou  of  Ning-po,  from  being  a  common  highway- 
man, obtained  office  by  purchase  ;  besides  others  of  the 
vilest  parentage,  eight  of  whom  have  been  accused  and 
convicted  within  a  few  years.  Of  late  none  have  been 
impeached,  and  the  numbers,  therefore,  of  such  men  are 
unknown.  When  this  document  shall  be  laid  before  your 
majesty,  the  members  of  the  cabinet  will  no  doubt  make 
a  pretext  that  the  resources  of  the  country  are  inade- 
quate, and  thereby  darkly  insinuate  their  slanderous 
aspersions :  we  have,  therefore,  made  a  calculation. — 
If  the  expenses  for  imperial  pageantry  were  at  once  done 
away  with,  it  would  save  as  much  in  one  year  as  the  sale 
of  offices  fetches  in  ten  years.  For  the  expense  of  flowers 
and  rouge  at  the  Tung-tsaou  harem  is  annually  one 
hundred  thousand  taels.  The  pay  of  the  writing  boys  in 
the  harem  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
taels.  The  repair  of  the  Yuen-ming-yuen  costs  no  less 
than  two  hundred  thousand  taels.  The  establishment  of 
Jehol  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  taels.  The  great 
officers  who  superintend  the  Yuen-ming-yuen  gardens 
get  in  salaries  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  taels,  be- 
sides two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  taels  presented  to  the 
women  of  those  parks.  If  these  few  items  of  expense 
were  abolished,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  more  than  a 
million  taels  of  useless  expenditure.  Talent  might  be 
brought  forward  in  the  service  of  the  country,  and  the 
people's  wealth  secured.  If  your  majesty  deems  what 
we  have  now  stated  to  be  right,  and  will  act  thereon  in 
government,  the  desires  of  the  manes  of  your  majesty's 
sacred  ancestors  might  be  realized.  The  army,  nation, 
and  poor  people  would  have  cause  to  rejoice.  Should 
our  heads  be  laid  on  the  block,  or  should  we  suffer  death 
by  being  boiled  in  a  cauldron,  we  stand  prepared." 
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This  document  describes  so  exactly  tlie  condition  of 
China,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  have  omitted 
it ;  but  the  reply  of  the  emperor  —  who  took  no  other 
notice  of  the  subject  —  is  likewise  admirably  charac- 
teristic. "The  report  of  Yuen-seen  and  his  colleague 
is  extremely  lucid,  and  shows  them  to  be  faithful  states- 
men, who  are  grieved  for  the  state  of  their  country,  and 
who  bear  the  spirit  of  the  great  statesmen  of  antiquity. 
Since  the  days  of  Yun-chwang  and  Hung-leang-keen, 
such  men  have  scarcely  appeared  !" 

The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  are  described 
by  its  name.  It  has  two  presidents  and  four  vice-pre- 
sidents, and  is  divided  into  various  chambers,  each  taking 
charge  of  certain  provinces  and  the  collection  of  certain 
tributes.  The  emperor  Kang-he,  of  the  present  dynasty, 
introduced  a  capitation  tax ;  but  it  was  so  much  disrelished 
by  the  people,  that  the  amount  was  afterwards  added  to  the 
existing  land  tax,  which  now  averages,  according  to  Mr. 
GutzlafF,  one  tael  or  about  six  shillings  and  eightpence 
per  English  acre.  Mr.  Medhurst,  however,  gives  the 
most  intelligible  account  of  the  revenue.  In  China 
Proper  he  tells  us  there  are  six  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lion, five  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  English  acres  under  cultivation, 
which  support  a  population  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  million,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand,  nine 
hundred  souls,  not  including  about  a  million  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Formosa  and  Chinese  Tartary.  The  revenue 
arises  chiefly  from  the  land  tax,  paid  partly  in  money 
and  partly  in  grain  and  other  articles,  and  amounts,  toge- 
ther with  customs,  to  54,471,322?.  In  addition  to  the 
land  tax  and  customs  on  foreign  trade,  Mr.  GutzlafF 
mentions  the  import  on  salt  and  ginseng,  both  govern- 
ment monopolies,  the  former  yielding  between  seven  and 
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eight  million,  and  the  latter  about  two  million  ta'els ;  a 
tax  on  merchandize  of  between  four  and  five  million  taels  ; 
and  an  impost  upon  shopkeepers — of  which  the  pawn- 
brokers paj^  one  half — four  million  ta'els.  Duties  are  not 
levied  on  teas  consumed  on  the  spot,  but  merely  on  those 
that  leave  the  district  either  for  exportation  or  consump- 
tion in  other  provinces. 

This  paltry  revenue  for  so  great  a  country  is  expended 
in  the  pensions  of  nobles  and  their  daughters ;  the  sala- 
ries of  mandarins  ;  the  pay  of  the  military  ;  the  expenses 
of  charity  schools  and  of  numberless  hospitals;  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Buddhist  as  well  as  national  temples ; 
the  travelling  expenses  of  students,  mandarins,  Mongol 
kings,  &c. ;  the  repairs  of  the  banks  of  rivers  ;  the  post- 
office  system ;  and,  finally,  the  imperial  household  estab- 
lishment. Mr.  Medhurst  says  that  the  pay  of  a  Chinese 
soldier  averages  only  four  pence  a  day  ;  that  the  salary 
of  the  highest  officer  under  government  is  8000/.  a  year, 
of  which  there  are  not  many  ;  that  there  is  not  more  than 
one  officer  to  ten  thousand  peojole  ;  and  that  most  of 
these  have  not  more  than  50Z.  a  year.  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  difference  between  income  and  expendi- 
ture, but  it  is  believed  that  of  late  years  the  balance  has 
been  pretty  steadily  against  the  government. 

The  Board  of  Rites  is  peculiarly  Chinese.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  country  is  based  upon  a  moral  sentiment ; 
but  as  moral  sentiments  are  not  amenable  to  laws,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  form  and  body,  as  it  were,  to  an  abstrac- 
tion. It  would  be  absurd,  for  instance,  to  order  a  man, 
under  a  penalty,  to  love  and  honour  his  parents  in  his 
heart ;  and  he  is  therefore  compelled  to  pay  them  the 
external  reverence  which  is  sujDposed  to  imply  the  inward 
feeling.  On  this  foundation  stands  the  fantastic  super- 
structure presided  over  by  the  Board  of  Rites.  The  senti- 
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ment  of  filial  piety,  infinitely  modified,  runs  throughout  the 
whole  frame  of  society,  and  in  every  modification  the 
abstraction  has  to  be  represented  by  a  modification  of 
form  or  ceremony.  All  these  are  defined  by  the  laws  ; 
they  are  subjects  of  grave  discussion,  and  severe  decision  ; 
the  most  trivial  rule  of  etiquette  belongs  as  much  to  the 
institutions  of  the  Chinese  as  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifices 
to  the  gods.  The  board  is  divided  into  four  chambers, 
one  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  etiquette  in  general ; 
another  to  the  sacrificial  department ;  another  to  the 
duties  of  visitors  and  guests  ;  and  another  to  the  rules  of 
festivities  and  rejoicings.  The  ceremonial  of  coronations, 
&c.,  is  not  nearly  so  absurd  and  slavish  as  in  England,  if 
we  take  into  account  the  general  manners  of  the  two 
nations,  the  individual  dignity  which  exists  in  one  country 
and  in  the  other  is  merged  in  official  dignity,  and, 
above  all,  the  peculiar  sentiment  which  refines,  we  had 
almost  said  sublimes,  the  prostrations  of  the  Chinese. 
The  commonest  village  festival,  however,  in  the  most 
remote  province,  is  regulated  by  rules  as  strict ;  and  the 
rural  barber  would  no  more  presume  to  take  undue  pre- 
cedence than  the  court  lady  to  have  a  single  pearl  in  her 
head-dress,  or  a  single  thread  in  her  fringe,  more  than  is 
permitted  by  law. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  ceremony  is  that  of  the 
classical  symposion,  held  by  the  successful  students  in 
the  imperial  palace  ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  belongs 
to  the  sacrifices,  in  which  each  deity  has  his  rank  and 
allowance  as  rigorously  prescribed  as  if  he  were  the 
slave,  not  the  patron,  of  the  worshippers.  The  na- 
tional love  of  order  and  form  extends  even  to  heaven 
itself,  and  brings  the  gods  and  the  genii  into  the  system 
of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  Military  Board  rules  over  the  united  service  of 
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array  and  navy,  between  wliicli  no  distinction  is  made. 
Fighting  is  the  same  thing,  whether  on  land  or  sea  ;  and 
even  the  war  junks  are  rarely  different  from  merchant 
vessels,  except  in  carrying  some  iron  guns,  and  being  so 
crowded  that  the  men  have  scarcely  room  to  move. 
"  Cedant  arma  togte  "  is  the  rule  in  China.  The  whole 
military  force  is  under  civil  command  ;  and  the  ill-paid 
and  unhonoured  officers  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  literary 
mandarins.  The  military  are  the  police  of  the  country,  and 
they  have  also  the  charge  of  the  government  post  establish- 
ment, which  extends  its  continuous  chains  of  relays  and 
guards  to  the  remotest  confines  of  the  empire.  The  Tar- 
tar troops  are  mustered  under  eight  standards  and  form 
a  standing  army  of  eighty  thousand  men ;  nominally  in- 
creased to  seven  hundred  thousand  by  the  Chinese  troops 
and  militia.  The  Tartars  are  the  best  paid  ;  but  the 
officers  of  both,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  are  subject 
to  corporal  punishment  with  the  bamboo,  and  to  be 
exposed  in  the  moveable  pillory.  Forts  are  built  not 
only  along  the  coast  and  the  frontiers,  but  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  there  is  hardly  a  command- 
ing point  that  is  not  dominated  by  something  which 
has  at  least  the  appearance  of  a  stronghold.  At  sea  the 
same  odd  anomalies  present  themselves  as  on  land. 
So  late  as  1809  the  pirates  had  blockaded  the  coast  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Chinese  fleet  dared  not  show 
itself;  while  now,  with  scarcely  a  blow  having  been 
struck,  there  are  far  fewer  outrages  committed  on  the 
waters  of  China  than  in  the  Archipelago.  The  expla- 
nation is,  that  the  pacific  emperor  bought  the  outlawed 
squadron,  elevated  its  masters  to  rank,  and  thus  con- 
verted open  enemies  into  as  open  subjects  and  partisans. 
The  Board  of  Punishments  presides  over  the  judicial 
department  of  the  whole  empire.    China  is  said  to  have  liad 
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written  laws  ever  since  the  epoch  of  the  Deluge,  and  every 
succeeding  dynasty  has  added  to,  or  improved  ujDon,  the 
code  of  the  last.  If  we  consider  therefore  that  the 
decrees  of  the  emperors  become  laws  the  moment  they 
are  promulgated,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  stupendous  aggregate.  Only  a  portion  of  the  general 
code  is  known  in  England  by  Sir  G.  Staunton's  transla- 
tion ;  but  the  work  has  received  high  praise  for  its  clear- 
ness, conciseness,  and  good  sense.  The  same  commenda- 
tion, however,  cannot  be  given  to  the  Chinese  collection 
of  statutes  and  laws  described  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  which, 
although  of  higher  authority,  appears  to  be  one  mass  of 
confusion. 

Under  such  a  government  treason   is   of  course  de- 
nounced as  the  greatest  crime  of  which  human    nature 
can  be  guilty ;  and  in  order  that  no  offender  may  escape, 
the  meshes  of  the  law  are  thrown  as  widely  around  as 
possible.      The  expression  "  traitorous  natives,"  for  in- 
stance, used  so  frequently  in  the  imperial  proclamations, 
may  mean  either  conspirators  against  the  government,  or 
simply  persons  who  have  held  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
or  who  have  renounced  their  allegiance  to  their  country  by 
emigrating  to  another.     Death  is  the  penalty  annexed  to 
this  crime,  and  sometimes  it  is  inflicted   in  the   manner 
popularly  described  as  cutting  into  ten  thousand  pieces. 
The  traitor  is  fastened  to  a  post,  and  the  executioner, 
after  tearing  the  skin  of  his  head   over  his  eyes,  man- 
gles the  rest  of  the  body,  or  cuts  off  the  limbs  piece- 
meal.     High  treason  is   not   visited    merely   upon   the 
actual  perpetrator,   but  upon    all    his    relations    in   the 
first  degree;    for   blood   so   poisonous   must  not  be   al- 
lowed to  circulate  in  human  veins.     Akin  to  treason  is 
sacrilege,  which  is  not  confined  to  offences  against  the 
property  of  the  gods.     That  of  the  emperor  is  considered 
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as  sacred ;  and  both  are  protected  by  the  penalty  of  de- 
ca23itation,  the  most  infamous  of  the  capital  punishments. 
The  murder  of  relations  is  the  next  crime,  and  then 
common  murder,  of  which  the  original  contriver  alone  is 
beheaded,  while  the  others  concerned  suffer  by  the  less 
ignominious  death  of  strangulation,  in  which  the  breast 
of  the  offender  is  compressed  by  a  cord,  drawn  tighter 
and  tighter  till  he  expires.  Accidental  homicide  is  re- 
deemable by  a  fine  ;  l)ut  the  law  does  not  regard  in  this 
light  the  homicides  that  are  the  result  of  brutality  or 
even  carelessness,  however  unintentional  they  may  be. 
In  such  cases  the  offenders  suffer  death.  If  a  man,  how- 
ever, discovers  his  wife  in  the  act  of  infidelity,  he  may 
slay  both  parties  without  rendering  himself  amenable  even 
to  the  slightest  law  of  homicide.  Physicians  have  no 
right  to  jeopardize  people's  lives  by  trying  experiments 
unknown  to  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  the  prac- 
titioner who  loses  a  patient  with  whom  he  has  been 
guilty  of  the  innovation  must  redeem  himself  from  the 
penalty  of  homicide.  Bape  and  unnatural  crimes,  in- 
cluding sorcery,  are  capital. 

QuarrelHng  and  fighting  in  so  dense  a  population, 
and  where  the  government  is  comparatively  so  weak,  are 
grave  offences  which,  unless  severely  interdicted  by  the 
law,  might  lead  to  public  commotions  and  rebellion. 
Hence  the  distinction  between  the  kinds  of  accidental 
death,  and  hence  also  the  punishment  of  a  kick  or  a 
cuff  as  a  public  offence,  and  even  of  opprobrious  lan- 
guage, as  having  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
this  cautious  and  pacific  people.  A  man,  however,  may 
strike  his  wife  with  impunity ;  whereas  if  she  makes  a 
return  in  kind  this  domestic  rebellion  is  punished  with 
a  hundred  blows.  Robbery  with  violence  is  capital ; 
theft  only  nominally  so  in  the  more  aggravated  cases. 
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The  lighter  punishments  annexed  to  these  and  other 
crimes  are  banishment,  the  wooden  collar  or  walking 
pillory,  and  the  bamboo.  Banishment  is  the  expulsion 
for  a  time,  or  for  life,  from  one  province  to  another,  or 
from  China  Proper  into  Tartary.  The  wooden  collar  is 
of  a  square  figure,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the 
criminal's  neck,  and  so  broad  that  he  cannot  reach  his 
mouth  with  his  hand,  but  must  be  fed  by  another.  It  is 
from  fifty  to  one  liundred  pounds  weight,  and  so  em- 
barrassing either  in  sitting  or  standing — for  lying  down  is 
impossible  —  that  its  wearer  is  sometimes  relieved  by 
death  before  his  term  of  punishment  expires. 

But  the  bamboo  is  the  national  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, applicable  in  every  case,  from  the  murder  of  a  son 
by  his  father  down  to  a  scolding  match  in  the  street,  and 
to  every  person,  from  the  prime  minister  down  to  the 
domestic  slave.  The  paternal  magistrate  sits  with  the 
rods  before  him  for  the  correction  of  filial  China  j  and 
when  the  culprit  has  heard  his  sentence,  kneeling,  the 
lictors  lay  him  prone  upon  the  floor  and  chastise  him 
with  all  their  force,  either  with  the  larger  or  smaller 
bamboo,  according  to  his  deserts.  The  lower  degree  of 
punishment  is  from  four  to  twenty  blows,  the  higher  from 
twenty  to  forty  ;  but  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
these  numbers  are  from  twenty  to  fifty,  and  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred,  the  practical  difference  being  set  dowi\  to 
the  clemency  of  the  emperor. 

Before  this  scene  takes  place,  it  must  be  said,  the  com- 
plainant has  gained  admission  to  the  court  by  striking 
either  upon  a  bason  or  drum  hung  at  the  door,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  his  case ;  and  he,  together  with  the 
defendant  and  witnesses,  is  placed,  kneeling,  before  the 
magistrate,  with  instruments  of  torture  ready  by  their 
sides,  the  case  of  bamboos  in  front,  and  the  lictors  ranged 
p  2 
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in  dreadful  array  around.  The  prisoner  is  not  defended 
by  counsel,  but  a  statement  of  the  ease  is  written  out  by 
a  notary,  and  all  the  evidence  in  like  manner  recorded. 
In  common  cases  the  decision  of  the  mandarin  is  final ; 
but  where  the  oflPence  requires  a  heavier  punishment 
than  bambooing,  the  prisoner  has  the  right  of  appeal 
through  several  successive  courts  till  he  reaches  the  im- 
perial palace.  If  he  will  not  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
his  sentence,  however,  the  magistrate  is  at  liberty  to  put 
the  question  by  torture  even  a  second  time,  which  is 
done  by  squeezing  the  ankles  or  the  fingers  between 
pieces  of  wood.  In  cases  of  high  treason,  the  criminal 
is  tortured  into  the  betrayal  of  his  accomplices  by  having 
his  skin  torn  down  in  strips  by  the  executioner. 

The  prison  is  not,  theoretically,  a  j)lace  of  punish- 
ment, but  merely  of  detention  till  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced ;  but  in  practice  it  is  the  same  bloated  nuisance, 
the  disgrace  of  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  wijied 
away  from  Europe.  The  treatment  depends  on  the 
keeper's  fees ;  and  with  accused  j^ersons  who  cannot 
bribe,  hunger  and  every  other  extremity  of  wretchednes  s 
are  added  to  the  weight  of  their  literal  chains.  The  abuse 
is  so  obvious,  that  every  now  and  then,  when  a  public 
calamity  occurs,  it  is  attributed  to  the  anger  of  Heaven 
aroused  by  this  special  cause,  and  an  inquiry  is  instituted 
into  the  state  of  the  prisons.  The  result  is  the  punish- 
ment of  the  mandarins  and  gaolers,  and  the  relief  of 
some  prisoners  and  release  of  others ;  but  the  system 
itself  must  be  left  untouched  as  a  portion  of  the  vene- 
rable constitution  of  the  empire,  so  that  a  new  crop  of 
abuses  springs  gradually  uj),  to  be  mowed  down  in  due 
time  as  before. 

Although  the  law  permits  a  husband  to  chastise  his 
wife,  no  female    can  be  sent  to  prison  but  for   murder 
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or  adultery,  the  latter  of  which  crimes  is  as  deep  in  dye  as 
the  other  ;  since  it  is  a  breach  of  conjugal  allegiance — 
in  fact  a  family  sedition.  Generally  the  softer  sex,  and 
the  aged  of  both  sexes,  are  treated  with  lenity  ;  and  even 
the  son  of  an  old  widow  is  looked  upon  with  indulgence 
by  the  law,  for  the  sake  of  his  mother.  But  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Chinese  legislators  is  still  more  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  a  death-warrant,  which  cannot 
be  executed  till  it  has  passed  successively  under  the 
consideration  of  the  provincial  judges,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  governor,  the  criminal  board,  the  judicial 
board,  and  finally  the  emperor  himself.  When  it  has  at 
length  reached  the  throne,  it  is  then  the  subject  of  re- 
newed consultation ;  and  before  the  irrevocable  fiat  is 
given,  the  Son  of  Heaven  must  prepare  himself  for  his 
high  and  melancholy  duty  by  long  fasting  and  sacrifices 
to  the  gods. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  is  not  entirely  architec- 
tural. It  superintends  likewise,  in  another  department, 
the  manufacture  of  government-stores,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition ;  in  a  third,  the  rivers,  the  dykes  against  the 
inroads  of  the  sea,  the  high  roads,  the  works  for  irriga- 
tion, the  building  of  the  grain-junks  and  men-of-war, 
and  the  imperial  ice-cellars  at  Peking ;  and  in  a  fourth 
the  mausoleums,  the  public  funerals  of  meritorious  per- 
sons, the  manufacture  of  trinkets  and  other  articles  of 
luxury  for  the  emperor,  and,  in  fine,  the  mint.  The 
duty  of  this  tribunal,  like  that  of  the  rest,  is  to  see 
that  everything  under  its  control  is  made  or  done 
according  to  established  usage ;  as  all  articles,  from  a 
jewel  to  a  junk,  from  a  sedan  to  a  palace,  have  their 
constitutional  form  ;  and  that  the  tombs  of  the  departed 
great  encroach  not  an  inch  upon  the  space  allotted  to 
their   rank  by   those  universal  laws   which   bring  gods 
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and  men,  the  living-  and  the  dead,  within  the  same  sub- 
jection. 

Such  are  the  six  courts  of  Peking,  nhich  are  the  six 
fountains  of  government  subordinate  to  the  emperor  and 
his  ministers,  and  which  might  be  supposed  at  a  first 
glance  to  include  all  China  within  their  precincts.  But 
there  is  still  another  institution,  beyond,  above,  around, 
and  within  all  these  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  very- 
same  expedient  for  controlling  the  abuses  of  power 
should  have  been  hit  upon  by  the  Roman  legislators,  and 
that  it  should  have  contributed  greatly,  as  Montesquieu 
observes,  to  the  stability  of  the  Republic.  This  is  the 
Censorship ;  and  the  court,  as  originally  constituted  in 
China,  might  have  been  addressed  almost  in  the  very 
words  of  Decius  to  Valerian  : — "  Happy  Valerian  !  happy 
in  the  general  approbation  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
Roman  republic  !  Accept  the  censorship  of  mankind, 
and  judge  of  our  manners.  You  will  select  those  who 
deserve  to  continue  members  of  the  senate ;  you  will 
restore  the  equestrian  order  to  its  ancient  splendour ; 
you  will  improve  the  revenue,  yet  moderate  the  public 
burthens.  You  will  distinguish  its  regular  classes,  the 
various  and  infinite  multitude  of  citizens,  and  accurately 
review  the  military  strength,  the  wealth,  the  virtue,  and 
the  resources  of  Rome.  Your  decisions  shall  obtain  the 
force  of  laws.  The  army,  the  palace,  the  ministers  of 
justice,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  empire,  are  all  sub- 
ject to  your  tribunal." 

When  the  office  of  censor  was  usurped  by  the  Caesars  its 
utility  was  lost ;  and  it  seems  extraordinary  to  find  it  in 
China  coexisting  with  a  tyrannical  government.  But 
this  is  only  one  of  many  proofs  that  the  Chinese  tyranny 
was  originally  of  a  nature  quite  unknown  in  the  western 
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world.  In  fact  the  progress  or  procession  of  government 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  different  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. In  Europe  the  empire  was  erected  upon  the 
ruins  of  former  institutions,  and  in  this  new  regime  the 
censorship — the  remnant  of  a  free  and  virtuous  age — 
would  have  been  anomalous  and  ridiculous.  It  was 
refused  by  the  noble  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  as  an 
honour  far  too  high  for  their  deserts,  and  fell  into  desue- 
tude from  its  simple  antagonism  to  the  spirit  of  supreme 
monarchy.  In  China,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imperial 
system  was  merely  a  more  perfect  development  of  the 
original  form  of  government.  As  a  tribe  was  nothing 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  families,  so  the  nation  was 
nothing  more  than  an  aggregate  of  tribes ;  with  the  au- 
thority of  fathers  and  chiefs  centring  in  one  supreme 
lord.  The  people  did  not  belong  to  the  emperor,  but  the 
emperor  to  the  people.  He  ruled  for  their  benefit,  he 
laboured  for  their  subsistence,  he  studied  for  their  good. 
The  supremacy  of  the  people  is  declared  in  every  line  of 
the  ancient  books ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  legisla- 
tors who  defended  regicide  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
virtue  should  have  instituted  a  censorship  over  the  actions 
of  government. 

But  in  China,  still  more  frequently  than  elsewhere,  we 
meet  with  discrepancies  between  theory  and  practice, 
between  the  real  and  the  ideal.  We  have  already  given 
a  remarkable  specimen  of  Chinese  censure,  and  of  the 
philosophical  spirit  in  which  it  is  listened  to  by  govern- 
ment ;*  and  even  from  this  alone  may  be  collected  the 
actual  position  and  utihty  of  the  institution.  It  is, 
as  regards  its  original  purpose,  a  form  or  a  shadow; 
and  as  regards  its  actual  functions  a  mere  conservative 

*  Page  203. 
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engine  of  government.  The  people  applaud  when  the 
emperor  listens  with  humility  to  its  well-sounding  but 
harmless  thunders  ;  and  they  mention  with  respect  the 
names  of  various  patriots  who  have  really  endeavoured 
to  use  its  power  as  an  instrument  of  public  utility.  But 
the  prestige  is  nearly  all  that  remains.  It  has  become  a 
gigantic  machine  for  espionage,  by  means  of  which  the 
government  is  kejDt  constantly  acquainted  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  various  branches  of  the  executive  throughout 
the  empire,  and  with  the  political  feelings  of  the  people. 
It  has  six  bureaux  for  watching  the  proceedings  of  the 
six  great  tribunals  of  the  capital,  besides  branches  in  all 
the  provinces  for  taking  cognizance  of  matters  connected 
with  justice,  revenue,  police,  charity,  education,  religion, 
morals,  and  manners.  Its  chief  attribute,  however,  it 
must  be  said,  is  Mercy.  It  is  its  business  to  jilead  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed,  to  arraign  tyrannical  magistrates, 
to  visit  and  reform  the  prisons,  to  scrutinize  sentences 
of  death.  If  these  duties  were  properly  executed  by  so 
all-pervading  an  institution,  China  would  be  the  hap- 
piest country  in  the  world. 

In  glancing  at  these  institutions  as  a  whole,  faulty  and 
anomalous  as  they  may  be,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
convinced  that  the  Chinese  are  by  far  the  most  en- 
lightened people  of  Asia.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  we  know  less  about  them  than  about 
any  other  great  nation  in  the  world.  Those  fragments 
of  their  laws  with  which  we  are  acquainted  through  Sir 
George  Staunton,  have  been  pronounced  by  high  authority 
to  be  distinguished  by  simplicity,  coherency,  and  good 
sense ;  but  there  are  many  others  which  could  hardly  be 
matched  even  in  the  puranas  of  the  Hindoos  for  tyranny 
and  absurdity.  But  although  the  eulogium  pronounced 
by  Staunton  and  Davis  would  appear  to  be  hardly  based 
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on  sufficient  data,  the  proposal  of  the  former  to  "judge 
of  the  tree  by  its  fruits"  is  nothing  more  than  reason- 
able ;  and  if  we  do  this  we  shall  certainly  find  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Chinese  people  to  be  "  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  hypothesis  of  a  very  bad  government,  or  a  very 
vicious  state  of  society." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


RELIGION    AND    LITERATURE. 


The  religion  of  the  early  Chinese  was  in  all  probability 
Sabseism ;  but  it  seems  unquestionable  that,  in  very  re- 
mote periods,  they  possessed  a  knowledge  of  some 
superior  power  beyond  and  above  the  material  heavens. 
This  power  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  merely  the 
peculiar  god  of  the  sovereign,  from  Avhom  alone  he 
received  ceremonial  worshiji ;  but  in  later  times,  and  up 
to  the  present  day,  the  mystic  teen,  or  overruling  provi- 
dence, could  in  like  manner  be  addressed  only  by  the 
emperor  or  deputies  appointed  by  him.  This  is  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  patriarchal  system.  The  head 
of  the  family  was  the  high  priest  as  well  as  king.  He 
was  the  link  of  communication  with  the  Deity,  and  the 
mediator  between  God  and  man.  To  interfere  with  this 
spiritual  duty  of  the  emperor  was  an  usurpation  of  his 
authority,  and  was  denounced  as  impious,  and  punished 
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like  temporal  rebellion  ;  but  the  inferior  objects  of  wor- 
ship, such  as  the  stars  and  the  demons,  which  might 
influence  but  could  not  determine  the  destinies  of  man, 
might  receive  the  services  of  meaner  ministers,  and  to 
these  was  accorded  a  regular  priesthood. 

But  the  patriarchal  system  gave  rise  to  another  pecu- 
liarity, which  may  be  said  to  be  the  grand  distinguishing 
feature  of  Chinese  religion.  The  head  of  the  family,  set 
apart  by  this  intimate  and  special  communion  with 
heaven  during  his  life,  did  not  perish  in  the  grave  like 
ordinary  mortals.  He  was  transferred  to  a  higher  minis- 
try above,  and  the  domestic  priest  and  king  received 
worship  from  his  descendants  as  a  god.  Men  may  be 
wicked  or  irreligious ;  they  may  neglect  the  temples,  or 
— worst  crime  of  all — plot  against  the  emperor ;  but  no 
Chinese  is  so  desperately  depraved  as  to  omit  the  religious 
rites  due  to  his  ancestors.  The  displeasure  of  the  manes, 
not  the  anger  of  Heaven,  is  the  consideration  which  up- 
holds innocence,  and  gives  terror  to  remorse ;  and  even 
the  convert  to  another  faith  transplants,  as  it  were,  his 
household  gods  to  the  new  heaven  of  his  worship. 

Heaven,  Earth,  and  the  Ancestors  are  the  three  great 
objects  of  adoration;  and  after  them,  held  in  greater  or 
less  esteem,  are  Confucius ;  the  inventors  of  agriculture 
and  silk ;  the  spirits  of  heaven,  and  the  gods  of  the  earth ; 
the  god  of  the  current  year ;  the  worthies  of  antiquity ;  the 
stars,  clouds,  rain,  and  winds  ;  the  five  mountains  upon 
which  the  ancients  sacrificed ;  the  ocean,  rivers,  hills,  and 
streams ;  the  high  roads ;  the  god  of  artillery ;  the  god 
of  the  gate ;  the  goddess  of  the  soil ;  the  north  pole,  or 
the  north  star ;  and  the  deities  who  preside  over  the 
protection  of  the  frontiers.  The  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
emperor  extends  over  the  whole  of  this  secondary  class, 
and  he  assigns  rank  or  takes  it  away  ;  and  at  the  prayer 
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of  his  subjects  grants  a  patent  of  canonization  to  those 
they  delight  to  honour. 

But  the  same  etiquette,  unless  when  regulated  by 
sj^ecial  edicts,  prevails  in  the  spiritual  and  in  the  temporal 
world  ;  and  when  a  great  mandarin  lodges  in  a  temple, 
he  orders  down  those  images  which  represent  personages 
inferior  to  himself  in  rank.  It  would  thus  seem  that  the 
inferior  gods  of  the  Chinese  are  objects  of  respect  more 
than  of  divine  worship.  With  the  genii  of  external  nature 
they  mingle  the  spirits  of  public  benefactors ;  but  above 
them  all  they  place  their  own  ancestors.  The  two  former 
are  certainly  not  higher  than  the  catholic  saints  ;  and  as 
for  heaven  and  earth,  they  are  the  concern  of  the 
emperor,  who  alone  has  the  right  to  adore  them,  or 
employ  others  to  adore  them  in  his  stead. 

What,  then,  is  the  religion  of  the  Chinese?  The 
worship  of  heaven  is  a  court  pageant,  which  the 
people  neither  understand  nor  affect  to  understand ; 
while  their  ancestors,  although  the  objects  of  devout 
respect,  are  certainly  not  deities,  since  they  depend  upon 
the  pious  sacrifices  of  their  children  for  subsistence.  As 
for  the  altars  the  more  ignorant  set  up  near  the  tablet 
of  ancestors,  with  representations  of  genii,  dragons,  ser- 
pents, &c.,  these  are  merely  the  symbols  adopted  by  the 
uninformed  classes  in  all  circumstances,  to  bring  within 
their  grasp  the  more  poetical  superstitions  of  their  su- 
periors. 

We  are  frequently  told  of  the  Confucian  religion  :  but 
such  a  religion  has  no  existence, — there  is  no  such  thing. 
Confucius  was  a  teacher  of  morals,  not  a  promulgator  of 
new  creeds.  He  adopted  the  religion  he  found,  because 
it  was  the  existing  religion, — the  religion  of  his  ancestors ; 
but  so  far  from  boasting  of  any  higher  knowledge  of  the 
invisible  world,  he  says  as  little  about  it  as  possible.     He 
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advises  men  to  pay  the  customary  respect  to  gods, 
demons,  and  genii,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  trouble 
themselves  too  much  about  them  ;  and  he  throws  out 
some  hints  that  they  themselves  are  merely  spirits 
confined  in  a  grosser  element,  and  will  one  day  mingle 
with  the  great  soul  of  the  universe.  When  asked  by 
one  of  his  disciples  how  he  was  to  serve  spiritual  beings, 
he  replied,  "  Not  being  able  to  serve  men,  how  can  you 
serve  spirits  ?"  And  when  questioned  further  about  the 
dead,  his  answer  was — "  Not  knowing  the  state  of  the 
living,  how  can  you  know  anything  about  the  dead  ?" 
Men,  in  fact,  at  least  such  of  them  as  have  attained  to 
high  distinction  as  sages,  are  placed  above  all  inferior 
objects  of  worship,  and  next  to  heaven  and  earth,  with 
which  they  form  a  triad  of  equally  divided  power.  Con- 
fucius himself  was  of  course  one  of  these  sages  ;  and  at 
this  day,  it  is  said,  he  has  upwards  of  one  thousand  five- 
hundred  and  sixty  temples,  in  which  sixty-two  thousand 
six  hunded  and  six  animals  are  immolated,  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  pieces  of  silk  presented 
every  year  to  his  manes  at  the  expense  of  government, 
besides  the  countless  oblations  of  private  individuals. 

The  Chinese  writings  are  not  wanting  in  those  sublime 
thoughts  uj)on  which  even  the  rudest  nations  have  stum- 
bled, when  groping  in  intellectual  darkness  after  the 
Unknown  God : — that  Light  which,  whether  a  tradition 
of  the  early  world  or  an  innate  idea,  has  been  sought  for 
in  all  ages,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  heavens,  either  by 
the  love  or  fear  of  mankind.  But  the  religion,  as 
actually  practised,  is  merely  a  gorgeous  ceremonial  of 
sacrifices  and  oblations  in  honour  of  some  idol  or  of  the 
spirit  it  represents.  These  must  be  made  either  personally 
or  vicariously  by  the  emperor,  and  the  jDeople  are  mere 
spectators.     The    Eoman    Catholic   superstition,   though 
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nearly  as  exclusive,  is  protected  and  cherished  by  a 
hierarchy  ;  but  in  China  it  is  entirely  an  affair  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  people  are  left  to  attend  to  their  grand- 
fathers, and  their  little  images  of  gilded  clay.  This  is  so 
far  well,  inasmuch  as  it  renders  intolerance  and  perse- 
cution unknown.  When  a  rival  sect  is  punished,  it  is  for 
its  political,  not  spiritual  crimes;  and,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  so  far  from  government  looking  with  any 
abhorrence  upon  other  religions  than  its  own,  it  does  not 
scruple  to  perform  its  sacrifices  either  in  a  Taou  or 
Buddhist  temple,  in  those  places  in  the  provinces  where 
it  happens  to  have  no  convenient  building  of  its  own. 

The  sacrifices  are  splendid,  but  tedious  from  their 
sameness,  except  on  some  extraordinary  occasions,  when 
the  emperor,  in  time  of  national  calamity,  goes  to  accuse 
himself  before  high  Heaven  of  want  of  virtue  or  capacity, 
or  when  he  or  his  empress  has  completed  the  great  cycle 
of  the  Chinese, — sixty  years.  On  the  last  occasion  of  the 
latter  kind,  which  occurred  in  1835,  the  empress  mother 
is  stated  in  the  edict  to  be,  "  in  virtue,  the  equal  of  the 
exalted  and  expansive  heavens,  and  in  goodness,  of  the 
vast  and  solid  earth," — the  two  great  deities.  "  Look- 
ing upwards,"  it  goes  on,  "  and  beholding  her  glory,  we 
repeat  our  congratulations,  and  announce  the  event  to 
heaven,  to  earth,  to  our  ancestors,  and  to  the  patron 
gods  of  the  empire ;"  and  among  the  "  great  and  special 
favours,"  to  be  shown  in  order  to  signalise  the  event,  are 
presents  to  aged  and  noble  families,  monuments  in  honour 
of  virtuous  persons  still  living,  and  missions  from  the 
court  to  sacrifice  at  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  in  the 
temple  of  Confucius,  to  the  five  mountains  and  the  four 
streams.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  an  oblation  is 
a  favour  conferred  upon  the  gods,  just  as  a  piece  of 
money  or  silk  is  when  conferred  upon  an  old  lady. 
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In  addition  to  such  spectacles,  there  are  numerous 
public  festivals,  in  which  the  people  enjoy  themselves  as 
elsewhere,  with  little  or  no  reflection  upon  the  religious 
origin  of  the  day.  Among-  these  is  the  ploughing  of  the 
sacred  field  by  the  emperor,  which  is  both  a  pious  and 
politic  ceremony,  commenced  by  prayers  and  sacrifices, 
and  resulting  eventually  in  a  harvest  which  is  devoted  to 
the  gods. 

It  is  not  surjirising  that,  from  the  contempt  and  disgust 
inspired  by  a  religion  which  consists  merely  of  state  cere- 
monies, the  more  intellectual  of  the  Chinese,  knowing- 
nothing  better,  should  have  sought  refuge  even  in  the 
chilling  dogmas  of  the  Sadducee.  This  heresy  commenced, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  under  the  Sung  dynasty,  and 
is  now  the  fashionable  infidelity. 

Next  to  state  religion  is  Taouism,  or  demon  worship 
par  excellence.  If  we  imagine  the  hermits  and  other 
ascetics  of  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  bringing  with 
them  into  the  desert,  together  with  their  ignorant  super- 
stitions and  fevered  imaginations,  the  pure  morality  of 
the  Gospel,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
disciples  of  Laou-tze.  The  national  love  of  order  had 
originated,  from  an  early  period,  a  classification  of  the 
spirits  which  haunt  and  infest  the  material  world ;  and 
this  philosopher,  or  more  probably  his  disciples,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  who  systematised  the  whole, 
beginning  with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  logos.  These 
spirits  are  said  to  have  been  originally  men  ;  but  in  the 
pantheism  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  Chinese 
faith,  it  would  be  equally  proper  to  say  that  men  were 
originally  these  spirits.  Some  are  lords  and  rulers  of  the 
upper  world ;  some  are  genii  and  hobgoblins,  wandering 
among  groves  and  caverns ;  and  some  are  demons  of  the 
abyss,  whose  business  on  earth  is  mischief,  and  whose 
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fate  is  hell  and  torment.  Laou-tze  gave  himself  out  to 
be  one  of  the  genii  who  preside  over  the  destinies  of  men ; 
and  he  is  still  supposed  by  his  worshippers  to  be  enga- 
ged in  this  supreme  office.  His  followers  were  retired 
and  studious  men.  They  were  the  high  chemists  of 
China,  who  supposed  that  the  process  of  analysis  would 
discover  something  more  than  physical  elements  ;  and, 
believing  in  the  spiritual  world,  they  invested  with  mystic 
qualities  the  world  of  matter,  and  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  search  after  the  elixir  of  immortality,  and  the  philo- 
sopher's stone.  They  were  originally  virtuous  recluses, 
and  by  means  of  their  ignorant  experiments,  acquired 
eventually  some  knowledge  of  medicine  ;  but  the  body,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  at  all  times^vitiated  by  quacks  and 
intriguers ;  and  as  their  doctrines  came  but  little  home  to 
the  common  business  and  bosoms  of  men,  they  could  not 
make  any  permanent  head  against  the  more  practical 
Confucians. 

Like  the  state  religionists,  they  worship  idols  repre- 
senting the  innumerable  spirits  which  haunt  the  world  ; 
but  their  priests  are  not  merely  enthusiasts,  but  being 
without  any  general  allowance,  and  depending  solely 
upon  the  people,  they  work  upon  their  fears  as  well  as 
hopes,  and  by  means  of  animal  magnetism,  and  other 
mystic  secrets,  pass  frequently  for  soothsayers  and  ma- 
gicians. 

At  present  they  have  a  high  priest  Avho  never  dies, 
possessing  the  same  kind  of  immortality  as  the  Lama  of 
Thibet ;  and  who  presides  over  deities  and  devils  alike. 
He  grants  patents  for  worship,  and  defines  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  new  gods ;  and,  like  his  inferior  clergy,  derives 
a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  amulets  to  preserve  men  from 
the  influence  of  the  demons. 

Buddhism  is  the  same  everywhere  in  its  esoteric  doc- 
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trines ;  but,  from  the  circumstance  of  idol  worship  having 
been  sanctioned  by  the  first  teacher,  it  is  seen  in  a 
different  external  form  wherever  it  has  been  introduced. 
In  China,  it  is  a  Chinese  idolatry,  with  countless  simu- 
lacra, vast  numbers  of  poor  and  indolent  priests,  and 
temples,  monasteries,  and  nunneries,  usually  placed  on 
the  slope  of  some  romantic  hill,  or  in  a  recess  of  some 
shady  grove,  inviting  the  weary  foot,  by  all  "  influences  of 
soul  and  sense,"  to  seek  their  enchanted  repose.  Bud- 
dhism, with  its  doctrine  of  love  and  peace,  and  dreamy 
quietism,  is  more  especially  the  religion  of  women  ;  but 
Taouism  likewise  has  a  charm  for  the  impressible 
imagination  of  the  sex,  and,  like  the  other,  it  has  its 
colleges  of  female  devotees.  This  fact,  however,  is 
sufficiently  remarkable:  since  the  Buddhists  hold  that 
women  cannot  enter  into  bliss  till  they  have  changed 
their  sex  ;  and  the  Taouists  look  upon  marriage  to  be 
so  imjarojDcr  and  calamitous,  that  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  body  supposed  it  to  take  place  in 
consequence  of  some  hate  conceived  in  a  former  state  of 
existence,  whereby  the  parties  are  now  unconsciously  in- 
duced to  seek  each  other  in  wedlock  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  torment. 

Buddhism  is  said  by  some  of  the  English  missionaries 
to  be  humane  only  to  animals,  and  to  neglect  the  poverty 
and  misery  of  men  ;  but  it  likewise  inculcates  and  prac- 
tises a  species  of  Christianity  which  may  be  said  to  carry 
the  virtue  to  extreme.  The  Chinese  suppose  the  dead 
to  be  nourished  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  living ;  and 
therefore,  when  a  whole  family  becomes  extinct,  and  no 
descendants  are  left  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the 
manes,  there  is  much  cold,  hunger,  and  distress  in  the 
spiritual  world.  To  meet  this  exigency,  the  Buddhists, 
at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  hold  a  public  entertainment 
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in  every  district,  or  every  street,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
such  destitute  ghosts  as  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
hospitality ;  and  in  the  midst  of  flags  flying,  lanterns 
burning,  and  gongs  and  drums  sounding,  the  unearthly 
guests  are  seen  by  some  of  the  more  privileged  spectators 
hurrying  from  all  points  of  the  compass  to  the  Feast  of 
the  Dead.  When  they  rush  up  to  the  high  table,  their 
hair  is  standing  on  end,  famine  is  on  their  thin  wan 
cheeks,  and  hunger  in  their  eager  eyes ;  but  on  depart- 
ing, laden  with  hogs  and  goats,  baskets  of  fruit  and  pots 
of  rice,  it  is  easy  to  discern  from  their  joyous  looks  that 
they  have  enough  to  last  them  till  the  next  anniversary. 
It  is  true  the  bulk  of  the  viands  is  never  much  diminished 
at  such  sacrifices,  it  being  only  the  more  ethereal  part  that 
can  be  consumed  by  the  unworldly  guests  ;  but  the  specta- 
tors (or  in  other  cases  the  descendants)  do  not  scruple  to 
eat  what  remains  after  the  dead  are  satisfied. 

Money  also  is  so  largely  remitted  by  the  Chinese  to 
their  ancestors,  that  the  manufacture  of  the  currency  is  a 
somewhat  important  branch  of  the  national  industry.  It 
consists  of  bits  of  tin  foil  and  gold  leaf  enclosed  in  paper 
about  four  inches  square ;  and  on  being  set  fire  to,  this 
unsubstantial  bullion  passes  through  the  smoke  into  the 
spectral  hands  that  are  waiting  for  it.  Clothes,  in  like 
manner,  are  remitted  by  being  merely  painted  with  the 
pencil,  and  houses  utensils  and  slaves,  by  being  imitated 
in  paper. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Chinese  make  no  violent  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  any  religion.  They  leave  it  to  the 
priests  to  argue  for  the  honour  of  their  peculiar  worship, 
content  to  receive  from  them  in  return  for  their  money 
such  services  as  they  require :  for  though  an  irreligious, 
they  are  an  eminently  superstitious  people.  Though 
immersed,  however,  in   a  lifeless  and  soulless   idolatry. 
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it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  destitute  of  the 
first  groundwork  of  religion,  of  the  foundation  upon 
which  rational  faith  might  be  built.  They  feel,  without 
being  taught,  that  there  is  a  providence ;  they  dread 
the  judgments  of  offended  heaven ;  and  in  swearing 
invoke  its  vengeance  on  their  heads  if  they  violate  their 
oath. 

The  better  informed  classes  of  the  Confucians,  who 
reverence  their  ancestors,  and  permit  the  emperor  to 
worshij)  heaven  and  earth  for  his  subjects — merely  enter- 
taining in  their  own  hearts  some  indistinct  impression  of 
an  overruling  and  retributive  providence  —  look  with 
equal  contempt  upon  the  heterodox  sects  and  the  super- 
stitions of  their  own.  A  famous  commentator  asks,  what 
need  men  have  to  go  to  worship  on  the  hills,  or  address 
themselves  to  lifeless  images,  when  they  have  already 
two  living  divinities  in  the  house,  their  father  and  mother  ? 
An  enlightened  mind,  he  says,  is  the  true  temple  of 
heaven,  an  ignorant  one  the  seat  of  hell ;  and  filial  piety, 
in  which  is  comprehended  the  whole  series  of  social 
duties,  is  the  one  religion.  As  for  the  sect  of  Taou,  they 
are  only  pill-makers,  whose  sole  object  is  the  pre- 
servation of  the  breath  of  life,  and  whose  whole  talk  is 
of  ghosts,  devils,  dragons,  and  monsters.  Buddha,  again, 
is  a  mere  scoundrel,  which  is  proved  by  his  followers 
being  unfilial,  and  in  every  other  respect  wicked.  It  is 
true,  the  superior  men  of  both — those  of  the  latter  who 
reside  in  the  pearl  monasteries  of  the  hills,  and  of  the 
former  who  seek  immortality  in  caves  and  hermitages — 
aflfect  to  reduce  their  doctrine,  the  one  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  heart,  and  the  other  to  the  renovation  of  the 
spirit.  But  of  what  use  are  these  fanatics  to  the  world, 
who  forsake  the  obligations  of  life  to  sit  cross  legged,  and 
muse  silent  and  alone?  Who  has  ever  seen  them,  as 
Q  2 
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they  pretend,  ascend  the  western  heaven,  or  take  their 
flight  upwards  in  broad  day  ?  It  is  all  a  farce :  these 
ascetic  priests  of  Buddha,  these  renovating  doctors  of 
Taou,  are  not  worth  the  down  of  a  feather  to  society. 
As  for  the  Mahomedans,  they  are  traitorous  and  worth- 
less vagabonds  ;  and  as  for  the  Christians,  the  best  that 
can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  are  good  astronomers 
and  mathematicians.  This  is  why  the  government  em- 
ploys the  latter  to  correct  the  calendar  ;  but  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  their  science  verifies  their  religion,  which 
is  as  unsound  and  corrupt  as  the  others — chatter-chatter- 
ing about  heaven  and  earth  and  things  without  either 
shadow  or  substance,  which  it  is  impossible  for  men  to 
know  anything  about. 

But  notwithstanding  this  contempt  of  Christianity,  it 
seems  to  have  been  nierely  owing  to  mismanagement  that 
it  is  not  at  this  moment  one  of  the  religions  of  China. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  founded 
a  church  in  Pekin  ;  but  at  all  events  the  famous  marble 
tablet  discovered  at  Se-gnan-foo,  although  considered  a 
forgery  by  La  Croze,  Voltaire,  and  others,  is  now  supposed 
to  be  authentic  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Syrian 
church  in  China  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
After  the  accession  of  the  Mongol  princes,  the  Nestorians 
flourished  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country ;  but  the 
Latin  church  coming  now  into  the  field,  their  quarrels  so 
much  weakened  each  other  that  the  Mahomedans  were 
able  to  expel  them  both.  In  155-3,  St.  Francis  Xavier 
merely  succeeded  in  reaching  a  soil  which  had  long  been 
the  object  of  his  sjDiritual  yearnings,  and  where  he  landed 
but  to  die  ;  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  his  brethren  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  still  exclaimed  in  transports  of 
unavailing  desire,  as  they  looked  towards  this  vast  empire 
from  Macao,  "  O  rock  !  rock  !  when  wilt  thou  open  ?" 
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The  first  of  them  who  smote  the  mighty  stone  to  any 
purpose  was  Matthew  Ricci,  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  who  made  science  the  pioneer 
of  religion.  In  1601  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  died  in  ten  years  after,  leaving  thirty 
churches  in  Keang-nan  province  alone.  He  was  greatly 
assisted  by  a  Mandarin  convert,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Paul,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  latter,  Candida,  who  established  a  foundling  hospital, 
which  became  practically  a  normal  school  of  Christianity. 
After  this,  the  progress  of  the  missionaries  was  in  general 
triumphant,  though  interrupted  by  fearful  vicissitudes, 
till,  towards  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty  they  were 
almost  supreme  in  the  palace.  The  Manchows,  who 
succeeded,  were  as  tolerant  as  their  predecessors  ;  and 
Adam  Schaal,  a  German  Jesuit,  and,  after  him,  Verbiest, 
became  as  famous  and  successful  as  Ricci  himself. 

The  Jesuits,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  manage  the 
work  of  conversion  in  their  own  way  ;  for,  attracted  by 
their  success  various  other  orders,  and  more  especially 
the  Dominicans,  crowded  into  the  empire,  and  religious 
disputes  commenced,  of  which  the  native  infidels  did  not 
fail  to  take  due  advantage.  The  great  questions  were, 
what  did  the  Chinese  mean  by  heaven  ? — matter  or  sj^irit  ? 
and  was  the  worshijD  of  Confucius  and  their  ancestors  a  civil 
or  religious  ceremony  ?  The  Jesuits,  wise  in  their  gene- 
ration, had  interpreted  literally,  identifying  the  teen  with 
the  Almighty,  in  virtue  of  its  attributes  of  providence  and 
omniscience,  and  suffering  people  to  bui-n  incense  to 
whom  they  chose  as  a  testimony  of  respect  and  reverence 
peculiar  to  the  country.  The  Dominicans,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  known  nothing  of  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  the  infancy  of  Chinese  Christianity,  de- 
nounced this  tolerant  spirit  as  a  compounding  with  the 
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evil  one,  and  in  1 645  procured  a  bull  from  Innocent  X. 
adopting  tlieir  decision.  Only  eleven  years  after  Alex- 
ander VII.  reversed  this  decree;  and  although  in  1700 
the  emperor  Kang-he  declared  that  the  latter  pope  was 
right, — that  teen  meant  the  one  true  God,  and  that  the 
customs  of  China  were  merely  political, — Clement  XI. 
reverted  to  the  first  opinion  of  the  Dominicans,  and  thus 
pope  and  emperor  went  by  the  ears. 

The  consequences  may  be  foreseen.  Clement  sent  out 
a  legate  to  forbid  the  Chinese  Christians  to  worship  tlieir 
ancestors  ;  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  recrimination,  it  was 
at  length  decided  by  the  government  that  such  Europeans 
as  could  assist  in  reforming  the  calendar  might  remain  at 
court,  but  that  the  others  were  of  no  manner  of  use  ex- 
cept in  sowing  dissensions  among  the  people ;  and  in 
1723  the  missionaries  were  driven  from  their  place,  three 
hundred  churches  destroyed,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
converts  left  in  spiritual  destitution.  The  church,  not- 
withstanding, had  taken  root,  and  in  spite  of  persecution, 
even  to  torture  and  death,  which  was  continued  up  till 
1820,  the  Romish  Christians,  chiefly  under  the  charge  of 
the  French  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus,  are  now 
supposed  to  number  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand. 
The  Protestants  have  as  yet  confined  their  endeavours  to 
the  distribution  of  books  along  the  sea-coast ;  and  the 
result  not  being  in  the  mean  time  of  any  obvious  import- 
ance, we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Medhurst's  very 
interesting  account  of  his  own  and  other  voyages.  In 
1845,  an  imperial  edict  was  promulgated,  legalising 
Christianity  in  China,  which,  although  of  little  con- 
sequence in  itself,  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  draw- 
ing more  labourers  to  the  field. 

The  Confucian  religion,  as  it  is  erroneously  called,  is 
so    closely  associated  with    the  national  literature,   that 
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the  classical  or  sacred  books  form  the  basis  of  all.  It  is 
said  that  in  China,  where  there  are  at  least  two  million 
literati,  there  is  at  this  moment  not  one  original  writer ! 
All  are  compilers,  commentators,  illustrators ;  and  so 
little  is  anything  like  novelty  appreciated,  that  when  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  sent  to  the 
emperor,  who  had  desired  to  see  a  work  which  had 
produced  so  much  commotion,  he  merely  remarked,  as  a 
circumstance  quite  conclusive  of  its  merits,  "  It  is  not 
classical."  The  written  language  of  their  literature  is 
said  to  be  "  a  stupendous  monument  of  human  ingenuity, 
which  can  never  be  surpassed  in  its  kind ; "  whereas  the 
spoken  language  is  poor  and  disjointed,  and  not  merely 
unfit  for  the  medium  of  eloquence,  but  inadequate  for 
any  but  the  most  confined  purposes  of  colloquial  inter- 
course. When  a  Chinese  wishes  to  speak  upon  an 
abstruse  subject,  he  must  have  recourse  to  his  tablets  for 
assistance,  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  language  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  eye  not  the  ear,  and  being  im- 
prisoned, as  it  were,  in  those  alphabetical  signs  which, 
among  modern  nations  are  merely  representatives  of 
sounds.  It  may  well  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  authors 
take  infinite  pains  with  the  mechanical  part  of  a  language 
of  such  utility  ;  and,  in  fact,  even  the  caligraphy  is  con- 
sidered so  important,  that  a  good  writer  must  be  a  good 
penman.  On  a  subject  so  extensive,  and  so  little  suscep- 
tible of  popular  interest,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  add  here 
that  the  language  is  monosyllabic,  and  that  the  inter- 
vening lines,  or,  in  the  technical  phrase  of  printers, 
"  dashes,"  in  the  Chinese  names  in  these  pages  divide 
words  and  not  syllables. 

The  "five  classics"  and  the  "four  books"  have  been 
frequently  described,  and  some  of  them  having  received 
European  translations,   we  are   at   little  loss   in  deter- 
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mining  the  value  of  these  fountains  of  Chinese  literature. 
The  first  of  the  classics  is  a  philosophical  work  ascribing 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to  some  law  of  eternal 
moveability  in  matter  ;  but  although  this  law  is  explained 
in  diagrams,  in  which  the  primary  agents,  heaven,  earth, 
and  man,  are  represented  by  lines  susceptible  of  different 
combinations,  and  these  of  further  combinations,  and  so 
on  to  infinity,  it  is  not  yet  comprehended  even  in  China. 
Confucius  declared  that  if  the  mystery  were  ever  pene- 
trated the  successful  student  would  know  all  things : 
which  is  probably  true.  Another  classic  is  a  book  of 
odes  ;  a  collection  of  national  poems  handed  down  from  a 
remote  period,  and,  in  all  probability,  by  oral  tradition,  to 
the  time  of  Confucius,  twenty-four  centuries  ago.  They 
consist  of  i^opular  songs,  elegies,  satires,  and  sacrificial 
hymns.  The  Chinese  suppose,  not  unpoetically,  that 
after  the  heart  has  endeavoured  in  vain  to  express  itself, 
first  by  words  and  then  by  sighs,  its  emotions  burst  into 
song.  The  third  is  the  book  of  rites,  containing  the  cere- 
monial laws  of  China,  already  adverted  to  ;  the  fourth, 
the  celebrated  Shoo-King,  a  history  of  the  three  first 
monarchs,  and  the  fountain  of  all  moral  and  political 
science ;  and  the  fifth  an  historical  biography  of  Con- 
fucius himself,  described  by  Gutzlaff  as  being  nothing- 
more  than  the  most  meagre  of  chronologies. 

The  "four  books"  are — a  panegyric  on  the  philo- 
sophical tenets  of  Confucius,  by  his  grandson,  explaining 
the  dependence  of  politics  upon  morals,  and  the  con- 
nection between  the  government  of  oneself,  a  family,  and 
an  empire  ;  a  treatise  on  human  virtue ;  a  collection  of 
the  remarkable  sayings  and  actions  of  Confucius,  by  his 
disciples ;  and  the  book  of  Mencius,  the  most  illustrious 
of  his  followers  (who  flourished  two  hundred  years  later). 
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intended  chiefly  to  inculcate  the  great  Confucian  prin- 
ciple of  philanthropical  government. 

On  these  nine  works  is  based  the  whole  system  of 
Chinese  literature.  It  has  numerous  histories,  biogra- 
phies, and  memoirs ;  and  a  vast  variety  of  philosophical 
treatises,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  the  whole  of  the 
notions  of  which  are  embodied  in  a  single  celebrated  work 
published  in  1420.  The  earlier  poets  appear  to  have 
been  in  general  men  of  loose  and  irregular  lives,  who 
associated  fervour  of  imagination  with  moral  licentious- 
ness, and  whose  finest  ideas  arose  from  the  fumes  of 
intoxication  ;  but  when  at  length  the  study  of  verse  came 
to  be  considered  an  essential  in  scholarship,  the  afflatus 
subsided,  and  rhyme  and  reason  intermarrying  formed  a 
very  commonplace  couple.  To-day  all  China  is  poetical. 
The  boy  lisps  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  come  with  the 
bamboo;  the  schoolmaster  plasters  his  door-posts  with 
his  verses  ;  and  even  in  the  kitchen  the  Chinese  Apollo 
has  his  altars,  where,  like  the  hungry  ghosts  of  the 
Taou,  he  is  fed  with  the  ethereal  part  of  hashes  and 
ragouts.  The  works  of  fiction,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
are  a  numerous,  or  rather  an  innumerable  class.  They 
are  chiefly  embellishments  of  history,  although  some- 
times they  exhibit  a  wild  and  unnatural  extravagance, 
answering  to  that  of  the  school  which  in  Europe  already 
desecrates  the  memory  of  Scott.  "  Many  of  the  Chinese 
novels  and  romances,"  says  Davis,  "  which  were  written 
in  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era,  and  some  much 
earlier  than  that  date,  would  contrast  very  advan- 
tageously, either  as  literary  compositions  or  as  pictures 
of  society,  with  their  contemporaries  of  Europe."  The 
list  of  dramatic  works  is  abundant;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
by  one  or  two  translated  specimens,  highly  interesting  ; 
but  the  stage  is  deficient  in  the  "  getting-up,"  with  the 
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exception  of  costumes,  which  are  as  splendid  as  in 
London.  The  government  edicts  form  an  important 
department  in  literature  of  themselves.  They  display  all 
the  beauties  of  Chinese  composition,  from  the  simply 
virtuous  or  affectionate  to  the  stern  and  sublime  ;  and  in 
order  that  nothing  inferior  may  be  palmed  upon  the 
public,  a  collection  adapted  to  every  possible  occasion  is 
said  to  be  kept  ready  for  copying  in  the  archives.  There 
are  many  topographical  works,  and  one  collected  by  the 
present  dynasty  in  two  thousand  volumes  ;  but  in  other 
departments  of  science,  medicine  and  botany  are  the  only 
subjects  that  have  received  any  illustration  worth  men- 
tioning fi'om  native  writers. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


SOCIETY    AND    MANNERS. 


Before  the  first  Tartar  conquest,  the  population  of  China, 
according  to  the  best  accessible  authorities,  was  about 
sixty  millions  ;  and  although  soon  after  it  appeared  to 
fall  off  by  one-half,  the  difference  should  not  be  set  down 
as  actual  loss  by  war  or  otherwise,  but  merely  as  belong- 
ing to  portions  of  the  country  (more  especially  in  the 
western  and  southern  provinces)  still  remaining  unsub- 
dued, and  therefore  not  included  in  the  imperial  census. 
However  this  may  be,  we  find  in  1753  the  number  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  a  hundred  millions;  in  1792  at 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  seven  millions  ;  and  in 
1812  at  upwards  of  thi^ee  hundred  and  sixty-one  millions. 
The  prodigious  fecundity  of  this  race  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  facts  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  for 
the  Chinese  are  no  longer  confined  to  their  own  country, 
to  be  kept  down  to  a  certain  limit  by  the  Malthusian 
principle  of  population.     They  have  acquired,  under  the 
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present  government  of  meaningless  and  j^owerless  edicts, 
habits  of  emigration  ;  they  have  spread  into  Siam  to  the 
number  of  hundreds  of  thousands  ;  they  are  gradually 
overflowing  the  Barman  empire  ;  they  form  the  masses 
in  British  Malacca  ;  they  are  the  chief  colonists  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  The  new  continent  of  Australia  is 
in  like  manner  open  to  this  restless,  rushing,  bursting- 
tide  of  population  ;  which  is  in  all  probability  destined, 
in  subserviency  to  Great  Britain,  to  construct  a  magni- 
ficent empire  in  the  desert  wastes  of  the  ocean. 

It  needs  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  character  and 
status  of  the  Chinese,  who  number  already  so  consider- 
able a  proportion  of  mankind,  afford  subjects  of  intense 
interest  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  more  esi^ecially  to 
the  government  and  people  of  this  country  ;  and  that 
it  is  therefore  the  more  incumbent  upon  us,  when  endea- 
vouring to  see  them  as  they  really  are,  to  disencumber 
our  minds  as  far  as  possible  from  the  prejudices  of 
education,  and  endeavour,  by  dispassionate  examination, 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  testimonies  of  books. 

The  earlier  missionaries  beheld,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Asia,  a  civilization  so  nearly  resembling  in 
kind  that  of  Europe,  that  they  were  filled  with  as  much 
astonishment  as  admiration  ;  and  the  Jesuits,  more  espe- 
cially, may  be  expected  to  have  reported  favourably  of  a 
people  whom  they  found  so  easy  of  conversion,  and  for 
whose  souls'  health  they  were  so  anxious  in  the  main,  as 
to  pass  over  without  too  scrupulous  examination  such 
peccadilloes  as  their  addiction  to  the  worship  of  their 
grandfathers.  Most  of  the  pages  of  Du  Halde  and 
Grosier  are  filled  with  unqualified  panegyrics  ;  and  after 
the  more  favourable  authorities,  the  Abbe  Raynal,  has 
introduced  into  his  history  a  philosophical  romance, 
exhibiting  China  as  a  sort  of  Brobdignag  Arcadia.     On 
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the  other  hand,  observers,  whose  knowledge  was  confined 
to  the  populace  of  seaport  towns,  express  themselves  as 
outraged  by  the  dishonesty  of  a  people  who  take  every 
means  in  their  power  of  obtaining  more  for  their  goods 
than  they  are  worth ;  and  some  late  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, though  upon  the  whole  reasonable  and  well 
informed,  look  with  pity,  and  frequently  with  contempt, 
upon  that  large  portion  of  mankind  to  whom  God  has 
not  thought  fit  to  reveal  himself  in  the  human  form. 

As  to  the  question  of  dishonesty,  it  may  be  said  that 
Europeans  are  not  very  good  judges.  When  they  trade 
with  some  barbarous  country — and  they  are  themselves 
barbarians  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese — they  do  not 
inquire  what  their  goods  are  worth  but  what  they  will 
fetch  ;  they  will  exchange,  if  they  can,  a  brass  button  for 
an  ounce  of  gold,  and  have  rarely  been  unwilling  to 
shed  human  blood  in  order  to  keep  up  the  market. 
With  regard  to  the  culpability  of  the  Chinese  in  not 
having  been  favoured  with  a  revelation,  that  is  an  affair 
between  them  and  the  Almighty.  The  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  if  that  were  felt  in  Europe,  would  teach 
us  to  look  with  respect  and  affection  upon  this  hitherto 
uncalled  peojjle,  from  the  progress  they  have  made  in 
virtue  unassisted  by  religion  ;  for  though,  doubtless,  defi- 
cient in  many  essential  points,  they  are  assuredly  more 
humane,  more  peaceable,  and  more  respectful  to  elders 
and  superiors  than  any  Christian  nation  in  the  world. 
When  Mr.  Medhurst  coasted  along  the  shores  of  China, 
with  the  praiseworthy  object  of  scattering  the  good  seed 
as  he  went,  in  the  form  of  books  Avritten  in  that  universal 
language  which  is  understood  by  all  classes  throughout 
the  empire,  he  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  very  different 
state  from  what  might  have  been  predicated  of  a  pagan 
people.     They  were  more  interested,  it  is  true,  about  the 
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dress  of  the  strangers  than  about  their  doctrines  ;  but  it 
was  much  that  the  wandering  apostles  could  stroll 
through  their  quiet  villages  from  house  to  house,  and 
converse  as  freely  as  at  home,  receiving  pleased  looks 
and  kind  words  in  exchange  for  their  beneficent  in- 
tentions. On  one  occasion  (and  the  scene  was  not 
uncommon)  he  landed  at  a  small  village  enbosomed  in 
trees,  and  was  met  at  the  entrance  by  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  whom  he  distributed  his  publications, 
exhorting  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  A 
woman  was  observed  grinding  millet  with  the  assistance 
of  a  blind-folded  ass,  which  she  drove  round  a  mill ;  but 
on  their  approach,  like  the  others  of  her  sex,  she  walked 
modestly  and  sedately  into  her  house.  Through  the 
hamlet  ran  a  stream  of  clear  sweet  water,  with  a  rude 
bridge  thrown  across,  and  here  two  schoolmasters  (of 
that  small  solitary  village)  accepted  gladly  the  books 
of  the  strangers,  and  another  inhabitant  presented  them 
in  return  with  a  beautiful  bunch  of  grapes.  Beyond  the 
houses  there  was  seen  a  white  tombstone,  resembling 
those  in  an  English  churchyard,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  a  faithful  wife  by  her  sorrowing  husband.  "  The  pure 
whiteness  of  the  monument,"  says  Mr.  Medhurst,  "  the 
affecting  inscription,  the  adjacent  village,  the  purling 
stream,  and  the  silent  evening,  all  conspired  to  awaken 
sensations  of  the  most  pleasing  kind,  and  to  enkindle 
anew  the  ardent  longing  that  these  peaceful  villagers 
might  be  rendered  still  more  happy  by  the  religion  of  the 
gospel."  This  pious  wish,  though  natural  and  commend- 
able in  itself,  would  have  come  with  more  effect  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  volume,  as  the  good  missionary  must 
have  been  aware  that  there  are  not  many  parallels  to 
such  a  scene  to  be  found  even  in  the  Christian  world. 
In   striving  to   account  for  the  tranquil  character  of 
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Chinese  society,  modern  writers  have  enlarged  upon  the 
long-  interval  of  peace  the  nation  has  enjoyed  under  the 
present  dynasty,  and  have  asserted  that  even  the  fact  of 
their  prodigious  numbers  requiring  the  people  to  be  con- 
stantly at  work  in  order  to  extort  a  subsistence  from  the 
soil,  keeps  them  away  from  personal  strife  and  political 
agitation.  But  the  very  same  peculiarities  observable 
to-day  were  evident  at  the  earliest  epochs  of  their 
national  existence.  The  grand  principles  of  filial  piety 
and  paternal  duty  were  established  as  the  basis  of  the 
government  from  the  most  ancient  times ;  and  sacrifices 
to  the  dead  were  offered  up  in  the  days  of  the  pattern 
emperors,  Yaou  and  Shun,  the  same  as  at  pi-esent.  The 
immolation  of  human  victims  was  probably  not  unknown 
to  the  rude  fathers  of  the  race,  and  rare  instances  may  be 
met  with  even  in  later  times ;  but  the  humanity  of  the 
nation  prompted  them  at  a  very  early  period  to  sub- 
stitute effigies  of  straw.  The  same  rigid  ceremonial  of 
society,  even  as  regards  visiting,  indicated  several  thou- 
sand years  ago  the  peaceful  and  methodical  disposition  of 
the  people ;  and  it  is  stated  in  native  books  of  authority 
that  "  anciently  every  house  had  its  study,  every  village 
its  school,  every  district  its  college,  and  the  empire  its 
supreme  establishments  for  learning." 

But  although  the  bases  of  the  manners  and  character 
of  the  people  were  laid  thus  early,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  superstructure  was  in  China,  any  more 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  otherwise  than  a  work  of 
time.  The  ancient  emperors  are  stated  to  have  worn  a 
robe  of  plain  cloth  in  summer  and  of  skins  in  winter ; 
and  the  homely  palace  of  Yaou  was  entered  by  steps  of 
turf,  and  crowned  with  verdure  growing  from  its  roof  of 
earth  and  straw.  When  we  come  to  the  third  dynasty, 
we  find  red  adopted  as  the  court  colour,  and  the  officers 
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wearing  a  red  collar  to  their  robes.  The  prince's  cap 
was  of  skin  ornamented  with  precious  stones  ;  and 
wealthy  people  studded  in  the  same  manner  the  clasp  of 
their  silken  girdles.  The  male  dignitaries  wore  ear-rings, 
and  the  ladies  sometimes  made  use  of  jewels  for  the  same 
purpose,  together  with  jilates  of  gold  in  the  hair.  The 
walls  of  the  houses  were  constructed  of  earth  beaten 
down  in  a  wooden  frame ;  but  the  poor  sheltered  them- 
selves in  cabins  made  of  planks ;  while  in  Western  China 
the  inhabitants  had  no  houses  at  all  in  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ,  but  dwelt  in  caves.  Cities  were 
enclosed  with  a  ditch,  the  excavated  earth  of  which  fur- 
nished materials  for  the  wall. 

Under  the  Latter  Han  dynasty,  the  picture  is  very 
different.  At  this  epoch  we  find  wine  paying  a  tax,  and 
the  courtiers  vying  with  each  other  in  the  splendour  of 
their  dresses,  equipages,  and  gardens.  A  minister  of  one 
of  the  princes  reproaches  him  with  the  luxury  of  his 
court,  and  thus  contrasts  his  habits  with  those  of  an 
ancestor  who  reigned  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
years  before  Christ : — "  His  nether  garment,"  says  he, 
"  was  of  leather  badly  dressed  ;  a  common  strap  served 
to  hold  his  sword ;  his  arms  were  j^lain  ;  his  seat  was  a 
common  mat ;  his  apartment  had  no  rich  or  handsome 
furniture ;  his  only  ornaments  were  his  wisdom  and  his 
virtue.  At  the  present  day  all  is  changed :  your  palace 
is  a  large  city  ;  in  the  interior  your  women  are  covered 
with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  j^recious  jewels  ;  your 
horses  are  superbly  harnessed  ;  your  dogs  have  rich 
collars ;  and  even  to  the  vessels  of  wood  and  clay  all  is 
covered  with  rich  ornaments.  You  have  cast  bells  of 
vast  size,  and  your  drums  emulate  the  thunder ;  to  say 
nothing  of  your  dramas,  concerts,  and  dances."* 

*  Thornton's  History  of  China. 
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The  courtiers  appear  to  have  imitated  the  luxui-y  of 
their  masters,  for  one  of  the  emperors  of  this  famous 
dynasty  laments  their  extravagance  in  mansions,  gardens, 
dresses,  equipages,  ornaments,  slaves,  women,  and,  more 
especially,  in  sepulchres  and  mausoleums.  In  the  good 
old  times  the  bodies,  even  of  the  emperors,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  earth  wrapped  up  in  their  dresses,  and  the 
grave  covered  with  loose  wood ;  but  at  this  modern 
epoch — long  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour — one  of  the 
imperial  tombs,  constructed  of  stone,  rose  like  a  moun- 
tain, five  hundred  feet  high  and  half  a  league  in  circum- 
ference. The  interior  formed  an  immense  saloon,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  the  bier,  surrounded  by  lamps  and 
flambeaux  fed  with  human  fat ;  while  on  one  side  was 
a  tank  of  water  in  which  swam  birds  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  on  the  other  a  magnificent  collection  of  furniture, 
arms,  and  jewels. 

The  grandeur  of  the  emperors  and  the  nobles  was  now 
likewise  displayed  in  the  number  of  their  women, 
eunuchs,  and  slaves.  Up  to  this  date  there  were  only 
state  slaves,  consisting  of  criminals,  and  perhaps  pri- 
soners of  war  ;  but  one  of  the  Han  princes,  in  all 
probability  from  motives  of  humanity,  permitted  the 
lower  orders  to  sell  themselves  and  their  children  for 
a  subsistence.  Numerous  humane  enactments  were  now 
made  by  successive  princes  to  mitigate  the  fate  of  such 
unfortunates,  till  at  length  slavery  became  what  it  now  is, 
in  the  words  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  "  a  mild  species  of 
servitude,"  from  which  the  individual  may  escape  by 
purchasing  his  liberty. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  eunuchs  in  offices 
of  state,  Montesquieu  supposes  it  to  have  originated  in 
the  policy  of  the  sovereigns,  who  dreaded  the  trans- 
mission of  power  in  great  families.     In  China,  however, 
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hereditary  office  was  altog-ether  unknown,  excej^t  in  the 
imperial  house,  and  this  insulated  people  were  too  igno- 
rant of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  able  to  receive  warning 
from  the  lessons  of  history.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
class  of  persons  alluded  to  owed  a  distinction  so  fatal  to 
themselves  and  the  government  to  the  weakness  and 
vices  of  their  patrons,  who  were  brought  up  in  the 
women's  apartments  under  their  tutelage,  and  to  whom 
they  became  indispensable  ministers  in  the  enervating 
pleasures  of  the  palace. 

The  luxury  we  have  described  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  originally  confined  by  law  to  the  grandees  of  office, 
but  to  have  pervaded  to  some  considerable  extent  the 
whole  nation.  But  as  the  theory  of  the  government 
came  to  be  more  developed,  the  distinctions  of  classes 
were  more  and  more  necessary,  and  under  successive 
dynasties  the  decrees  of  the  Board  of  Rites  acted  practi- 
cally as  sumptuary  laws.  Their  operation  was  facilitated  by 
the  increasing  numbers  and  the  consequently  diminishing 
means  of  the  people.  Wealth  became  every  year  more 
difficult  of  acquisition  ;  and  at  length  the  bulk  of  the 
population  were  only  too  hajipy  to  be  able  to  procure  a 
sufficiency  of  food.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  scale 
of  luxury  was  gradually  formed,  embracing  all  the  gra- 
dations of  society.  The  houses  of  the  mandarins,  for 
instance,  must  corresjiond  with  their  rank,  and  an  addi- 
tional gate  or  window  would  no  more  be  permitted  than 
an  ornament  on  the  dress  appertaining  to  a  higher  office 
than  the  individual  possesses.  This  is  productive  of  a 
remarkable  uniformity  throughout  the  empire,  for  the 
shape  as  well  as  size  (;f  the  buildings  is  matter  of  pre- 
scription ;  and  if  a  man  were  to  gratify  his  taste  by  the 
erection  of  a  house  on  a  new  principle  of  architecture,  it 
would  be  pulled  down  as  an  impertinent  innovation,  and 
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the  superfluous  means  of  which  he  made  so  ridiculous  a 
use  would  be  diverted  into  the  public  treasury.  In 
China,  accumulations  of  wealth  are  illegal.  Every  man 
is  expected  to  be  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  to 
spend  his  income  as  he  gets  it,  without  offence  to  his 
superiors  or  to  the  emperor.  An  individual,  therefore, 
unemployed  by  government,  must  not  have  a  better 
house  than  a  mandarin,  nor  a  lower  mandarin  presume 
to  lodge  himself  like  a  higher  ;  and,  indeed,  the  erection 
of  costly  fabrics  by  private  persons  would  be  absurd  in  a 
country  where,  at  the  father's  death,  the  children  are  left 
to  struggle  for  their  own  place  in  society. 

Considered  in  one  point  of  view,  this  arrangement  is 
advantageous,  inasmuch  as  it  saves  the  Chinese  from  the 
hypocrisy  and  ostentation  of  Europe,  where  every  family 
strives  to  appear  higher  than  it  is,  and  where  genteel 
Poverty  must  wear  a  good  coat  if  he  should  have  to 
endure  for  that  purpose  a  hungry  stomach.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  gives  rise  to  evils  that  are  still  worse,  for  a 
Chinese,  terrified  to  appear  rich,  spends  his  money  in 
those  sensual  enjoyments  which  do  not  offend  the  eye  of 
authority  In  no  other  country  is  the  luxury  of  the  table 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  and  pleasures  of  a  different, 
and  some  of  a  horrible  kind  are  here  followed  either 
under  the  sanction  or  with  the  tacit  permission  of  the 
laws. 

Except  in  towns,  the  houses  are  usually  only  of  one 
story,  and  consist  of  the  dwelling  of  the  family  and 
minor  buildings,  surrounded  by  a  brick  or  stone  wall, 
without  any  external  aperture  but  the  gate,  the  windows 
all  looking  into  an  inner  court.  At  the  entrance  are 
occasionally  flower-pots,  and  sometimes  artificial  rocks, 
mountains  in  miniature,  and  gardens  ;  while  in  houses  of 
any  distinction  large  lanterns  are  hung  at  the  gate  in- 
R  2 
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scribed  with  the  nauie  and  titles  of  the  inhabitant.  The 
extent  of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  wall  denotes  the  rank 
of  the  party  to  whom  the  mansion  belongs ;  and  this  is 
laid  out,  according  to  the  area,  in  additional  courts,  fur- 
nished with  ornamental  tanks  filled  with  gold  fish  and 
planted  with  the  sacred  lotus,  banks  of  flowers  or  arti- 
ficial rocks  surmounted  with  shrubs,  and  walks  paved 
with  figured  tiles.  The  tiles  are  a  sort  of  coarse  porce- 
lain, and  are  lavishl}'  used  in  grotto  work  in  these  inner 
courts  ;  while  ornaments  of  stucco,  in  which  animals, 
flowers,  and  fruits,  skilfully  imitated  and  sometimes  co- 
loured after  nature,  are  common  because  they  are  cheap. 
The  Chinese  are  also  very  ingenious  both  in  making 
bricks  and  in  their  arrangement  in  building,  disposing 
them  in  squares,  circles,  triangles,  and  other  figures, 
which  give  a  neat  and  finished  appearance  to  the  wall. 
When  the  house  has  two  stories  the  upper  is  inhabited 
by  the  women,  who  are  always  placed  in  the  most 
secluded  part  of  the  dwelling  ;  and  among  the  better 
classes  it  has  a  gallery  or  verandah  neatly  painted  and 
enclosed  with  a  railing.  It  is  only  in  towns,  however, 
that  these  comparatively  lofty  dwellings  are  common, 
where  the  lower  story  requires  to  be  given  up  to  the 
shop,  and  where  the  space  is  too  valuable  to  admit  of 
many  buildings  in  the  rear.  It  is"  surprising  that  the 
Chinese,  who  are  such  economists  of  room,  and  who  are 
fond  of  huddling  themselves  together  in  towns,  should 
not  have  hit  upon  the  expedient,  so  common  in  Europe, 
of  living  above  one  another  in  successive  stories  ;  but  so 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  nothing  strikes  them  as  more 
odd  in  the  descriptions  they  receive  of  our  cities  than  this 
peculiarity. 

On  ascending  from  the  dwellings  of  the  respectable  or 
wealthy  classes  to  that  of  the  emperor,  we  find  ourselves 
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beyond  the  reach  of  sumptuary  laws,  and  behold  a  scene 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
imperial  residence  at  Pekin  is  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, surrounded  by  a  wall  thirty  feet  high  and  twelve 
broad,  built  of  red  brick,  and  further  defended  by  a  moat 
lined  with  hewn  stone.  "  There  reigns,"  says  Fathe  r 
Hyacinth,  "  among  the  buildings  of  the  Forbidden  City, 
a  perfect  symmetry  both  in  the  form  and  height  of  the 
several  edifices,  and  in  their  relative  positions,  indicating 
that  they  were  built  upon  a  regular  and  harmonious 
plan,"  Entering  by  the  southern  gate,  the  visitor  finds 
himself  in  a  large  court,  adorned  with  bridges,  balus- 
trades, pillars,  and  steps,  with  figures  of  lions  and  other 
sculptures,  all  In  fine  marble.  In  front  is  a  building  of 
white  marble,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  where  the 
emperor  receives  the  congratulations  of  his  officers  on 
New  Year's  day  and  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
Two  more  halls  must  be  passed  through  before  the  pecu- 
liar dwelling  of  this  earthly  god  is  reached,  which, 
according  to  the  Russian  traveller  Timkowski,  is  "  the 
loftiest,  richest,  and  most  magnificent  of  all  the  palaces.' ' 
"  In  the  court  before  it,"  he  says,  "  is  a  tower  of  gilt 
copper,  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  figures,  which 
are  beautifully  executed.  On  each  side  of  the  tower  is  a 
large  vessel,  in  which  incense  is  burned  day  and  night." 
Further  on,  the  imperial  flower-garden  is  adorned  with 
pavilions,  temples,  grottos,  sheets  of  water,  and  arti- 
ficial rocks ;  and  in  this  direction  the  buildings  are 
terminated  by  a  noble  library,  and  the  northern  gate 
beyond  of  the  Forbidden  City.  On  the  east  of  the  line 
thus  indicated  stand  the  council-chamber  and  other 
palaces,  with  a  temple  containing  the  ancestral  tablets  of 
the  reigning  family  ;  and  on  the  west  the  hall  of  pictures, 
the  imperial  printing-office,  the  principal  magazine  of  the 
crown,  and  the  female  apartments. 
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It  needs  hardly  be  said  that  these  "  golden  walls  and 
pearly  palaces,"  as  the  Chinese  style  them,  are  very 
unlike  those  that  captivate  the  imagination  or  gratify  the 
taste  in  Europe.  Their  thousand  columns,  with  neither 
base  nor  capital  as  in  Greek  architecture  ;  their  scolloped 
roofs  and  projecting  eaves,  their  leaf-shaped  windows, 
circular  doors,  and  fantastic  emblems,  are  rather  gro- 
tesque than  elegant  when  viewed  in  detail ;  but  still  the 
brilliant  colours  and  splendid  gilding  of  the  interior,  the 
varnished  tiles  of  bright  yellow  that,  under  a  meridian 
sun,  gleam  like  burnished  gold,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
vast  extent  of  the  area  thus  studded  with  palaces,  courts 
and  sculi^tures,  give  no  inadequate  idea,  when  combined, 
of  the  dwelling  of  the  Dragon  King. 

In  the  other  extreme  of  society,  the  poor  live  in  such 
huts  as  local  circumstances  permit.  Some  are  con- 
structed of  mud,  and  some  of  solid  rock  ;  some  are  mere 
tents  of  kajan  leaves,  and  some  sheds  composed  of  rough 
planks.  They  usually  consist  of  one  unpaved  room,  which 
is  shared  with  the  family  by  pigs,  goats,  and  asses ;  and 
the  same  economy  of  space  is  exhibited  in  higher  circles, 
where  human  beings  are  crowded  together  with  a  stifling 
closeness.  Twenty  square  feet,  we  are  told,  suffice  for  a 
dozen  people  to  eat,  trade,  and  sleep  in  ;  while  most  of 
the  streets  in  the  towns  and  cities  are  so  narrow  that  it  is 
j)ossible  for  a  passer-by,  by  extending  his  arms,  to  touch 
at  the  same  time  the  houses  on  both  sides.  The  villages, 
in  general,  are  grouped  at  the  fancy  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  have  neither  street  nor  lane. 

The  furniture,  even  of  the  best  houses,  is  more  scanty 
than  in  England,  and  consists  of  lackered  and  polished 
chairs,  tables,  painted  screens,  a  couch,  and  spittoons. 
The  ornaments  are  vases  and  jars  of  porcelain,  a  few 
pictures,  inscriptions  in  beautiful  penmanship,  and 
painted  lanterns  of  silk,  varnish,  horn,  paper,  and  some  of 
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glass,  hanging  from  the  roof.  The  Chmese  do  not  value 
lanterns  for  the  light  they  give  so  much  as  for  their 
beauty  and  ingenuity  ;  and  instead  of  striving  to  increase 
their  utility,  they  retain  the  primitive  cotton  wick  in  its 
cup  of  oil,  and  exhaust  their  imagination  in  constructing 
figures  of  all  kinds,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  a  hori- 
zontal wheel  at  the  top,  revolving  by  means  of  the  draft 
of  air,  on  the  principle  of  the  English  smoke-jack. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Chinese  are  said  to  be 
dressed  beneath  their  means,  from  the  fear  of  attracting 
the  cupidity  of  the  mandarins  by  any  exhibition  of 
wealth.  A  peasant,  however  (and  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
are  peasants),  can  hardly,  one  would  think,  have  much 
room  for  extravagance,  since  his  clothing  consists  merely 
of  a  pair  of  trousers  fastened  round  his  waist,  and  a 
smock-frock  hanging  over  them,  the  latter  of  which  is 
altogether  thrown  off  in  warm  weather.  These  garments 
are  made  of  cotton,  and  their  paucity  accounts  for  the 
remark  of  Barrow  that  an  acre  of  that  plant  will  clothe 
several  hundred  persons.  Wool  they  could  not  afford,  as 
the  pastures  requisite  to  supply  so  populous  a  nation 
would  encroach  too  much  upon  the  land  on  which  they 
raise  their  food  ;  whereas,  cotton  may  be  planted  between 
the  rice  crops,  and  thus  relieve  rather  than  exhaust  the 
soil.  Their  hat  in  winter  is  of  felt,  but  in  summer  it  is 
made  of  interlaced  cane,  with  brims  broad  enough  to 
serve  for  an  umbrella ;  and  in  rainy  weather  they  wear 
capes  or  short  cloaks  woven  of  flags  or  reeds. 

The  cap  is  said  to  be  the  great  distinction  between  the 
summer  and  winter  dress  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
population  ;  but  it  is  only  so  because  it  serves  as  a  signal 
for  the  general  change.  Among  this  ceremonious  people 
no  one  is  to  presume  to  find  the  weather  cold  before  his 
superiors  ;  and  until  it  is  notified  in  the  gazette  that  the 
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great  man  of  the  province  has  assumed  his  winter  cap  of 
black  velvet  or  fur,  with  the  brim  turning  up  round  the 
crown  like  a  saucer  holding  an  inverted  cup,  the  inha- 
bitants must  continue  to  wear  their  cone  of  bamboo  fila- 
ments. A  button  or  knob  at  the  top  of  either — red,  blue, 
white,  or  gilded — distinguishes  the  rank  of  the  individual, 
and  a  bunch  of  crimson  silk  or  horsehair  hangs  down  all 
round  from  the  ornament.  In  summer,  the  nether  gar- 
ment resembles  Dutch  breeches,  and  over  this  in  winter 
are  drawn  tight  leggings,  which  leave  a  bustle  behind 
that  might  awaken  the  envy  of  a  European  belle. 
Above  this  in  the  former  season  is  a  wide  gown  of  light 
silk,  gauze,  or  linen  ;  exchanged  in  the  latter  for  a  longer 
one  of  silk  or  crape  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  over  all  a 
loose  tunic  with  wide  sleeves  of  fur,  silk,  or  broadcloth, 
lined  with  skins,  and  descending  to  the  hips.  The  girdle, 
of  strong  wrought  silk,  contains  the  indispensable  fan- 
case,  tobacco-pouch,  flint  and  steel,  and  sometimes  a 
sheath  with  a  small  knife  and  a  pair  of  chop-sticks. 
Some  carry  a  watch  in  an  embroidered  case,  and  many  a 
snuflf-bottle,  with  a  minute  spoon  for  taking  out  the 
powder.  All  who  can  afford  them  wear  stockings  of 
cotton  or  silk  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  classes  above  the 
peasantry  clumsy  thick-soled  shoes,  boots  being  forbidden 
to  persons  under  a  certain  rank.  The  furs  and  skins  that 
serve  to  vary  the  material  of  the  winter  garments  are 
sometimes,  among  the  lower  classes,  those  of  dogs,  cats, 
and  even  rats  and  mice;  but  Davis  mentions  likewise 
one  of  an  exquisitely  delicate  description,  which  could 
hardly  be  thought  of  by  any  but  a  luxurious  and  effemi- 
nate people — the  skin  of  the  lamb  in  utero. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  a  slight  modification  of  that 
of  the  men,  but  their  trousers  are  carefully  fastened  at 
the  ankle,  so  as  to  display  their  small  ieei.     They  wear 
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110  covering  on  the  head  till,  after  attaining  a  certain  age, 
they  substitute  a  silk  wrapper  for  the  ornaments  which 
have  till  then  formed  their  only  coiffure.  These  orna- 
ments are  flowers,  jewels,  gold  and  silver  bodkins,  small 
birds  made  of  gold  leaf  and  pearls,  or  the  Chinese 
phoenix  fashioned  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  fixed  on  an 
elastic  spring  with  its  beak  stooping  over  the  forehead,  and 
its  wings  quivering  above  the  temples.  The  hair  appears 
to  be  the  last  stronghold  of  female  liberty.  They  all 
wear  their  petticoats  according  to  law  or  custom,  but 
every  woman  claims  a  right  to  the  absolute  disposal 
of  her  tresses.  Sometimes  they  are  twisted  iplo  bows 
and  crests,  sometimes  gathered  up  behind  into  a  knot, 
but  the  poorest  peasant  in  general  adorns  it  with  arti- 
ficial flowers,  or,  as  the  last  resource  of  poverty,  at  least  a 
sprig  of  myrtle  ;  and  occasionally  they  assist  the  effect 
by  binding  a  fillet  of  black  silk  round  their  foreheads,  to 
set  off  their  pale  complexions. 

And  the  hair  is  worthy  of  this  attention,  for  it  is  as 
black  as  jet,  of  great  length,  and  singular  beauty.  That 
of  the  men  is  stronger  and  coarser,  which  is  of  the  less 
consequence  as  they  shave  it  away  from  the  fore  jDart  of 
the  head  and  plait  it  behind  into  a  tail.  A  Chinese 
Adonis  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  London  alderman,  with  a 
mighty  corporation,  and  large  fat  pendulous  ears  ;  while 
the  Venus  of  the  far  east  has  a  broad  and  very  pale  face, 
sleepy  and  languishing  eyes,  a  taper  waist,  and  the  gait 
of  a  cripple.  It  is  true  the  waist  is  not  one  of  her  osten- 
sible charms,  for  she  would  consider  it  grossly  immodest 
to  exhibit  in  public  the  form  of  her  person  ;  but  the  lover, 
for  all  that,  pleases  his  fancy  with  the  idea ;  and  the 
match-maker  (for  Hymen  here,  as  among  the  Greeks, 
has  a  go-between)  dwells  poetically  upon  the  perfection. 
Even    the    face,    unluckily,    is    too    much    left    to    the 
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imagination  ;  for  it  is  customary  to  daub  tlie  lips  and 
cheeks  with  white  and  red  paint,  while  the  eyebrows  are 
drilled  into  a  slender  curve,  intended  to  represent  the 
faint  edge  of  the  new  moon.  By  a  more  barbarous  arti- 
fice, the  feet  are  compressed  in  infancy  by  means  of  liga- 
tures round  the  instep  and  toes,  the  latter  being  bent 
downwards  till  they  grow  into  the  sole.  This  costs  about 
six  years  of  almost  unintermitting  tears  and  screams ; 
and  the  fortunate  result  is  a  hobbling  gait,  and  a  club- 
foot from  three  to  four  inches  long  and  as  many  in  cir- 
cumference. 

While  the  Chinese  of  the  better  orders,  however,  pay 
so  much  attention  to  external  appearance,  they  forget 
almost  altogether  personal  cleanliness.  White  linen  or 
cotton  next  the  skin  is  seldom  thought  of,  and  in  winter 
the  under  garments  are  not  changed  at  all.  They  use 
neither  sheets  nor  tablecloths ;  and  they  do  not  bathe 
habitually,  as  the  nations  of  the  west  did  before  that  first 
of  civilized  luxuries  made  its  appearance  in  Europe — a 
clean  shirt.  The  consequence  is  that  vermin  and  cuta- 
neous diseases  abound,  and  are  no  more  objects  of  shame 
than  if  they  were  unavoidable  evils. 

If  this  be  a  ])roof  that  they  have  not  attained  to  quite 
so  high  a  point  of  civilization  as  has  sometimes  been 
accorded  to  them,  the  endless  ceremonies  which  clog  their 
intercourse  furnish  a  still  stronger  one.  There  is  always 
less  ceremony  at  the  two  social  extremes  of  ignorance 
and  refinement  than  in  the  transition  state,  where  every- 
thing men  do  is  overdone.  The  Chinese  are  not  so  far 
on  as  the  noblemen  in  Gil  Bias,  who  called  each  other 
by  their  surnames  :  they  are  still  the  parvenus  (in  spite 
of  their  hoary  antiquity)  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
give  their  titles  in  full.  This  over-breeding,  however,  is 
in  one  remarkable  respect  different  frouj  the  vulgarity  of 
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Europe,  for  it  has  an  entire  consistency  which  the  latter 
wants.  It  is  not  vanity  in  disguise.  It  is  not  awkward 
assumption  repressed  by  self-suspected  inferiority.  It  is 
merely  an  overstrained,  and,  therefore,  vulgar  politeness, 
founded  on  the  true  principle  o^ giving  way. 

When  a  Chinese  invites  another  to  his  house,  he  does 
not  simply  "  request  the  honour,"  but  begs  it  as  a  favour 
and  a  condescension.  Even  after  the  invitation  has  been 
accepted,  he  despatches  a  messenger  to  remind  the  ex- 
pected guest  of  his  promise  and  to  entreat  that  it  may  be 
fulfilled.  When  the  latter  at  length  makes  his  appear- 
ance, the  host  meets  him  either  at  the  door  or  outside  the 
house,  according  to  his  rank,  and  conducts  him,  with 
much  apparent  respect,  and  a  multitude  of  profound 
bows,  to  the  dining-room.  He  inquires  after  his  health 
and  his  affairs,  sympathizing  in  his  griefs,  and  expressing 
delight  at  his  good  fortune.  If  the  guest  be  a  stranger, 
he  is  his  "  venerable  uncle,"  "  honourable  brother,"  or 
"  virtuous  companion,"  for  the  personal  pronoun  would 
be  unpolite  ;  while  the  entertainer  himself  is  "  the  worth- 
less fellow,"  "  the  late  born,"  or  "  the  stupid  one."  If 
his  friend's  son  comes  in  question  he  is  '*  the  honourable 
young  gentleman,"  and  his  daughter  "  the  thousand 
pieces  of  gold ;"  while  he  can  find  no  better  words  for 
his  own  offspring  than  "  the  dog's  son,"  and  "  the  female 
slave."  All  this  time  the  overwhelmed  guest  struggles 
against  the  honours  that  are  thrust  upon  him.  He  will 
bow  lower  and  oftener  if  it  be  possible  ;  and  at  the  con- 
trasted terms  of  exaltation  and  abasement,  exclaims  with 
Hamlet,  "  Sir,  my  good  friend,  I'll  change  that  name 
with  you ! " 

But  the  company  have  all  assembled,  and  a  simul- 
taneous rush  is  made  at  the  table.  It  is  a  struggle  for 
precedence,  and  is   carried  on  with  heat  and  clamour ; 
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though  the  place  which  is  the  object  of  contention  is  not 
the  seat  of  honour  but  the  lowest  and  humblest  at  the 
board.  The  uplifted  chopsticks  of  the  host  at  length 
give  the  signal  for  the  onslaught,  and  a  prolonged  repast 
is  commenced,  which,  although  deficient  in  the  huge 
masses  of  flesh  (not  unfrequently  red  with  blood)  so  dear 
to  the  English,  includes  innumerable  dishes — all  served 
in  porcelain  saucers — that  would  do  honour  to  the  most 
recherche  table  in  Paris.  The  guests  drink  to  each  other, 
rising  up  ceremoniously  with  the  brimming  cup  held  in 
both  hands,  and  general  toasts  are  in  like  manner  de- 
spatched in  quick  succession  ;  till  at  length  even  the  weak 
rice  wine,  or  rather  beer,  does  its  office,  the  veil  of  con- 
ventional etiquette  is  rent  away,  and  Nature  presenting 
herself  among  the  group  of  Confucian  automata,  makes 
the  whole  table  kin. 

The  ladies,  in  the  mean  time — where  are  they  ?  Where 
the  English  ladies  are  at  a  Literary  Fund  or  other  similar 
dinner ;  or  at  least  where  such  of  them  are  as  have  suffi- 
cient meanness  of  s]nrit  to  gaze  from  a  gallery  at  the 
male  animals  feeding,  and  thus  exhibit  themselves  both  as 
witnesses  and  exemplars  of  the  very  leisurely  rise  of  the 
nation  from  barbarism.  In  China,  the  females  of  the 
family,  and  the  guests  of  their  own  sex  they  invite,  are 
glad,  in  the  paucity  of  social  amusements,  to  look  on 
from  a  latticed  gallery  at  a  great  dinner  ;  and  this  involves 
no  loss  either  of  self-respect  or  of  the  respect  of  the  com- 
pany, since  the  national  notions  of  womanly  modesty  set 
their  appearance  at  the  table  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
The  position  of  women  in  society  might  be  sujjposed  to 
determine  the  question  as  to  the  exact  point  of  civilization 
reached  by  the  people ;  but  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd 
to  try  the  Chinese  by  a  European  standard.  All  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  in  their  treatment  of  the  sex  they  are 
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by  far  the  most  refined  people  of  Asia.  In  tlie  novels 
and  romances  with  which  their  literature  abounds,  love  is 
the  primum  mobile,  as  with  us  ;  and  in  some  of  them  that 
are  known  in  Europe  the  heroines  are  endowed,  not  only 
with  physical  beauty,  but  likewise  with  true  nobility  of 
mind.  It  is  to  these  works,  however  ancient,  we  must 
look  for  a  picture  of  Chinese  society.  In  Europe  the 
early  fabliaux  can  only  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by 
the  aid  of  the  commentaries  of  the  learned ;  but  in  China 
the  genius  of  the  people  delights  in  details,  and  each  of 
their  fictions  is  a  microcosm  of  manners. 

While  the  national  taste  and  feeling,  however,  of  the 
Chinese  lead  them  to  respect  the  sex,  their  punctilious 
adhesion  to  ancient  prescription  places  women  in  a  legal 
position  much  lower  than  they  would  occupy  if  forms  and 
customs  had  changed,  as  elsewhere,  with  the  moral 
advancement  of  the  nation.  It  appears  to  us,  from  the 
few  translations  that  exist,  as  if  a  struggle  were  going  on 
between  law  and  feeling,  between  form  and  sentiment. 
The  heroine  takes  her  own  part  against  legal  injustice, 
and  is  followed  by  the  sympathy  of  the  reader ;  and 
when  all  is  unavailing,  like  her  sister  phantoms  of  the 
west,  she  knows  how  to  die.  In  one  of  these  fictions,  the 
beauty  of  a  damsel  of  low  degree  is  represented  as  the 
cause  of  a  contest  between  the  two  emperors  of  China 
and  Tartary.  The  latter  is  successful ;  and  returnino- 
houicwards  with  his  unwilling  prize,  he  reaches  the  river 
Amoor,  the  boundary  between  the  two  territories.  On 
learning  here  that  she  is  about  to  leave  for  ever  the 
land  of  her  lover,  and  enter  the  dominions  of  the 
desert  king,  the  captive  takes  a  cup  of  wine,  pours  a 
libation  towards  the  south— her  last  farewell — and  sud- 
denly plunges  into  the  river. 

This,  however,  is  romance  ;    and  it  exhibits  a  purity 
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and  nobleness  of  sentiment  which  no  more  belongs  to  the 
feminine  character  in  China  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  a 
proof  of  Dr.  Wig-an's  theory  of  the  duality  of  the  mind, 
in  which  the  cerebrum  is  represented  as  a  double  organ 
of  separate  and  conflicting  authority,  one  part  occa- 
sionally imagining  the  great,  while  the  other  reduces  to 
practice  the  mean.  The  latter  "  hemisphere  of  the 
brain  "  is  in  full  operation  with  the  ordinary  Chinese,  a 
j)eople  kept  down,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  by  the 
stern  necessities  of  animal  life.  Unlike  the  Hindoos, 
they  are  subjected  to  the  changing  rigour  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  require  food  and  clothing  accordingly ;  while 
their  prodigious  numbers,  even  in  proportion  to  the  vast 
area  of  the  soil  from  which  they  draw  their  subsistence, 
render  it  a  difficult  matter  even  to  live.  Among  such  a 
people  female  children  are  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing; 
and  children  of  one  sex  or  other  they  must  have,  since  a 
man  dying  without  descendants  would  leave  his  hungry 
manes  to  depend  upon  the  piety  of  strangers.  These, 
it  may  be  said,  are  only  the  necessities  and  superstitions 
of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant ;  but  all  the  Chinese  were  at 
one  time  poor  and  ignorant,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  in 
spite  of  the  jDoets  and  romancers,  there  should  be  found 
intermingled,  even  with  the  refinements  of  society,  much 
stronger  notions  of  the  natural  inferiority  of  women  than 
now  exist  in  Europe. 

The  Catholic  missionaries  asserted,  and  the  Protestant 
missionaries  believe,  that  the  dislike  to  having  female 
children  has  given  I'ise  to  a  national  practice  of  infanti- 
cide. Bridgman  and  GutzlafF declare  that  they  know  the 
fact  of  their  own  knowledge  ;  while  Ellis,  De  Guignes, 
Davis,  and  others  merely  tender  the  negative  evidence 
that  they  never  witnessed  such  a  thing.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  well  known  that  foundling  hospitals  flourish 
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nowhere  so  well  as  in  China ;  that  the  Bhuddists  and 
Catholics  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  female  infants  for 
their  nunneries,  or  to  bring*  up  as  wives  for  their  con- 
verts ;  and  that  the  law  not  only  positively  permits  the 
sale  of  children  for  a  subsistence,  but  virtually  gives  the 
parent  the  power  of  life  and  death.  With  such  outlets 
for  the  proscribed  sex,  one  would  think  there  was  no 
need  of  resorting  to  murder ;  and  yet  it  is  equally  obvious 
from  the  same  facts  that  in  cases  of  difficulty  a  Chinese 
parent  could  not  be  withheld  by  sensibilities  as  keen  as 
those  of  other  civilized  nations.  We  believe,  therefore, 
that  infanticide,  although  not  a  national  practice,  is  a 
more  common  crime  than  in  Europe ;  and  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  mistaken  idea  of  mercy  in  bosoms  where  the 
parental  instincts  are  not  strong  enough  to  combat  it. 

Gutzlaff  informs  us  that  it  is  a  "  well-known  fact  that 
the  male  population  is  much  larger  than  the  female,"  and 
gravely  accounts  for  the  balance  by  infanticide  ;  adding, 
that  the  government  connive  at  the  practice  as  an  effec- 
tual check  upon  the  too  rapid  increase  of  the  people. 
Like  many  other  well-known  facts,  however,  this  one 
seems  very  doubtful.  The  universal  custom  of  marrying, 
and  marrying  early  ;  the  circumstance  of  so  many  of 
those  who  can  afford  the  expense  having  legal  concubines 
as  well  a  sa  wife;  the  unfrequent  remarriage  of  widows;  the 
nunneries  of  the  Buddhists  ;  the  great  numbers  of  women 
educated  expressly  for  immoral  purposes  ; — all  concur  in 
indicating  that  the  female  preponderates  over  the  male 
population,  as  in  most  other  countries.  As  for  the 
government  desiring  to  keep  down  the  too  rapid  increase 
of  the  people,  the  very  reverse  is  stated  by  every  other 
writer.  Among  the  extraordinary  anomalies  catalogued 
by  Lord  Brougham,  as  exhibited  by  the  Chinese,  is  their 
"  suffering  perpetually   from    the    population    encroach- 
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ing  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  yet  systematically 
stimulating  the  increase  of  its  numbers,  removing  every 
check  which  might  mitigate  the  evil,  and  closing  evei*y 
outlet  for  the  redundancy." 

Women  act  more  specifically  than  elsewhere  as  a  bond 
of  union  among  the  pojjulation  ;  and  indeed,  were  it  not 
for  a  peculiarity  we  are  about  to  mention  in  the  institution 
of  marriage,  the  Chinese  might  be  found  at  this  day,  not 
a  mighty  nation  under  a  single  head,  but  a  congeries  of 
such  patriarchal  tribes  as  their  ancestors  formed  when 
feeding  their  flocks  on  the  heights  of  the  Himalaya. 
These  original  tribes  may  have  become  fused  and  lost  in 
process  of  time,  but  the  system  still  exists.  In  feudal 
China  there  is  said  to  have  been  about  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  great  names  or  families,  but 
this  number  has  now  diminished  to  between  four  and  five 
hundred ;  and  all  these  form  true  clans,  answering  to 
those  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  but  without  the  dis- 
tinctive element  of  feudality.  All  the  individuals  of  a 
clan  have  the  same  surname,  and  they  are  all  supposed  to 
stand  in  blood  relationship  to  each  other.  They  defend 
each  other  from  oppression,  they  relieve  each  other  in 
poverty,  and  sometimes  a  single  clan  is  jiowerful  enough 
to  protect  one  of  its  members  from  the  government  itself. 
Thus  a  spirit  of  general  nepotism  is  engendered  ;  thus 
jealousies  and  contentions  on  a  great  scale  are  intro- 
duced ;  and  thus,  in  the  ruder  parts  of  the  country,  even 
private  wars  are  not  uncommon.  But  in  the  midst  of 
this  universal  spirit  of  disunion,  a  bond  of  adamant  con- 
nects the  apparently  severed  classes  of  the  people. 
The  clansmen  cannot  marry  among  their  own  name. 
All  must  take  wives  from  another  tribe  than  their  own, 
and  thus  intermingle  the  aflfections,  the  interests,  and  the 
blood  of  the  Avhole  race.     The  efforts  of  government  to 
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break  up  the  system  have  ever  been  vain ;  and  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Chinese  constitu- 
tion, being-  inseparably  associated  with  the  principles  on 
which  the  monarchy  is  founded. 

Marriages  are  rarely  brought  about  from  mutual  in- 
clination except  in  romances  ;  and  indeed,  among  the 
genteeler  classes,  men  have  no  opportunity  of  becoming 
intimately  enough  acquainted  with  ladies  to  admire  them 
otherwise  than  as  objects  of  sense.  The  Tartar  emperor 
who  has  been  mentioned  as  the  rival  of  him  of  China  fell 
in  love  with  the  damsel's  incture ;  and  in  like  manner  in 
ordinary  life — when  it  happens  that  the  nuptials  have  not 
been  arranged  by  the  parents  when  as  yet  the  parties 
were  in  their  cradles — the  wooer  is  stimulated  by  the 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  go-between.  Sometimes  a 
prudent  father  buys  a  female  child  and  educates  her  as 
the  future  spouse  of  his  son  ;  for  wives,  even  if  come  by 
in  the  regular  way,  cost  money  in  China,  to  an  amount 
depending  ujjon  beauty  and  family  ;  and  no  man  remains 
a  bachelor  after  twenty  who  can  afford  any  sum  from  five 
to  five  thousand  dollars.  The  only  portion  of  the  bride  is 
her  trousseau,  which,  together  with  the  lady  herself,  is  sent 
to  the  house  of  her  intended,  accompanied  by  bridesmen 
and  maids,  with  music  playing  and  flags  flying.  When 
the  sedan  is  opened,  he  sees  her,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  and  is  at  liberty,  if  he  repent  his  bargain,  to  send 
her  instantly  back ;  but  should  she  once  alight  at  his 
threshold,  it  is  an  affaire  Jinie,  and  he  must  take  her  for 
better  for  worse.  The  marriage  ceremony  consists  in  the 
young  couple  sharing  together  a  cup  of  wine ;  but  after 
the  honeymoon,  the  bride  returns  to  her  father's  house  to 
perform  once  more  for  some  weeks,  and  for  the  last  time, 
the  duties  of  a  daughter.  Divorce  is  easily  obtained  by. 
the  husband  ;  and  if  his  wife  prove  to  be  barren  he  is  at 
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liberty  to  take  a  concubine — a  privilege  which  the  man- 
darins enjoy  without  restriction  as  to  motive,  and  which 
is  very  liberally  construed  by  the  rich  of  all  classes.  Infi- 
delity on  the  part  of  the  wife,  however,  is  almost  wholly 
unknown  ;  a  fact  which  is  admitted  even  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  peace  of  Abram's  household  was  disturbed  by  the 
jealousies  of  Sarai  and  Hagar,  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  occur  very  frequently  in  China,  where  every  one  has 
his  own  place  assigned  to  him  both  by  law  and  custom. 
The  inferior  wife  acts  as  a  servant,  and  is  sometimes  sent 
away  when  the  purpose  for  which  she  was  introduced  into 
the  family  is  accomplished  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  mistress,  who  does  not  eat  with  her  husband,  and 
who  has  no  balls,  concerts,  or  other  parties,  and  no  loves 
or  gallantries  to  wile  away  the  time,  looks  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  stranger  as  a  relief.  Weaving,  sewing, 
embroidery,  and  household  work,  are  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  lower  classes,  to  which  reading,  writing,  and 
verse-making  are  added  in  the  higher  circles.  The 
stream  of  life  runs  sluggishly  with  woman  in  China — but 
it  runs  long.     She  may  be  condemned — 

"  To  waste  long  days  that  might  be  better  spent," 
but  not  — 

'■'  To  weep  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent, 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow. 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow, 
To  fret  her  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares. 
To  eat  her  heart  through  comfortless  despairs  ;" — 

in  short,  she  is,  in  a  great  measure,  exempted  from  what 
European  ladies  call  their  "  trials  ;"  and  the  consequence 
is  that  she  lives  to  a  good  old  age,  and  so  sound  in 
constitution  that  in  general  she  does  not  leave  off  child- 
bearing  till  she  has  reached  fifty  years. 

The   lives  of  the  men    are  comparatively  as  equable. 
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The  prescribed  politeness  or  kindness  of  their  manner 
gives  its  tone  to  their  mind  ;  for  the  habit  of  caring  for 
the  feelings  of  other  persons  renders  our  own  more 
agreeable  or  more  tolerable.  Their  intellectual  studies 
are  little  more  than  exercises  of  the  memory.  If  many 
of  the  nobler  ingredients  are  wanting  in  their  cup  of  life, 
so  are  many  of  the  bitterest ;  and  in  general,  thereforej 
they  drain  it  to  the  dregs  with  a  cheerful  countenance. 
If  secluded  from  those  loftier  pursuits  which  so  often  give 
sternness  to  the  brow  of  age,  the  old  men  can  at  least  fly 
kites,  and  make  them  fight,  too,  in  the  air  ;  and  even 
when  at  home  and  alone,  when  books  have  become 
tedious  and  fortune  has  been  unkind,  they  have  always 
the  resource  of  swinging  themselves  for  hours  together 
in  a  cot  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  screaming  their 
inharmonious  songs. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  a  state  of  society  where  sump- 
tuous furniture,  and  the  other  elegancies  of  life  indis- 
pensable to  wealthy  Europeans,  are  illegal,  men  should 
fly  to  the  indulgences  of  the  table.  But  among  the 
lower  classes  almost  everything  is  eaten  that  has  either 
animal  or  vegetable  life ;  and  even  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom, gypsum  is  largely  used  as  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  a  jelly.  Cats,  dogs,  asses,  rats,  mice,  frogs,  worms, — 
all  things  that  an  English  beggar  would  turn  from  with 
loathing  and  horror,  are  freely  eaten  by  the  Chinese ; 
although  the  sweet  potato  in  the  south,  and  millet  in  the 
north,  with  rice  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  con- 
stitute the  principal  food  of  the  masses.  Pork  and  salted 
fish  are  sometimes  accessible  to  the  poor ;  but  all  classes, 
whatever  they  eat,  are  partial  to  that  flavour  of  antiquity 
in  the  dish  which  an  English  gourmand  would  usually 
confine  to  venison.  The  very  poorest  Chinese  is  no 
niggard.  Eating  with  him  is  a  social  enjoyment,  which 
s  2 
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relaxes  bis  brow  and  opens  his  band  ;  and  be  will  rarely 
allow  even  a  stranger  to  jDass  by  witbout  inviting  him  to 
a  share  of  his  scanty  meal. 

The  principal  feasting  time  is  the  New  Year,  the 
grand  holiday  of  the  Chinese.  On  that  occasion  all  the 
world  exchanges  bows,  visits,  compliments,  presents  of 
eatables  and  articles  of  dress.  It  is  also  the  season  for 
the  settling  of  accounts,  even  if  money  should  have  to  be 
borrowed  for  the  emergency  ;  for  the  dirtiest  to  sweep 
their  floors  and  wash  their  persons  ;  for  the  vei'y  atheist 
to  present  himself  at  the  temple  ;  and  for  all  to  clothe 
their  faces  with  smiles  and  their  limbs  with  new  gar- 
ments. China  sits  up  to  see  the  new  year  come  in ;  she 
resolves  to  be  kind  and  happy  during  its  continuance ; 
she  forgives  God  Almighty  for  the  past. 

There  is  another  great  time  for  feasting ;  when  the 
house  is  illuminated,  and  tables  are  spread  out  with 
every  delicacy  the  family  can  attbrd.  In  another  room  is 
the  coffin,  it  may  be  of  the  late  master,  with  incense 
wreathing  up  from  an  altar  by  its  side.  During  the 
Avhole  time  it  is  kept  in  the  house — and  this  is  sometimes 
for  months  the  son  sleeps  upon  a  coarse  mat  near  it. 
It  is  here,  dressed  in  white  sackcloth,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  with  a  cord  round  his  waist,  he  receives  the 
condolence  of  his  friends;  while  the  women  behind  a 
screen  fill  the  air  with  their  lamentations.  An  establish- 
ment for  the  dead,  in  the  mean  time,  of  houses,  gardens, 
furniture,  &c.,  cut  out  in  paper,  together  with  large 
quantities  of  equally  unsubstantial  coin,  are  burnt  for  his 
use  to  the  sound  of  music  and  crackers.  The  coffin  is  at 
length  deposited  in  the  earth,  food  sacrificed  to  the 
manes,  and  a  stone,  if  not  a  mausoleum,  erected  on 
the  spot.  In  respectable  houses,  the  tablet  of  the  de- 
ceased is  hung  up  in   the    Hall  of  Ancestors,    a    room 
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consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  dead ;  whither  in 
spring  and  autumn  the  surviving  descendants  repair  to 
perform  their  devotions,  proceeding  afterwards  in  a  body 
to  the  grave  to  offer  victuals,  candles,  flowers,  and  incense. 
In  this  slight  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  not 
attempted  to  go  into  details  (which  will  be  found  both 
full  and  entertaining  in  Davis),  but  have  merely  selected 
from  various  authors  such  salient  points  as  appeared 
likely  to  lead  to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
people.*'  If  we  have  executed  this  task  as  we  intended, 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  draw  the  corollary  for  himself. 
He  has  seen  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  of  greatness  and 
meanness,  of  sound  sense  and  frivolity  :  but  all  that  he 
would  have  seen,  though  possibly  not  to  the  same  degree, 
in  an  examination  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  risk  is  that  he  will  try  those  characteristics  by  a 
European  standard,  and  thus  utterly  fail  in  his  object. 
Some  writers  laud  the  Chinese  as  paragons  of  virtue 
because  they  revere  their  parents  ;  and  some  stigmatise 
them  as  semi-barbarians  (a  favourite  term  of  the  Pro- 
testant missionaries),  because  they  burn  incense  to  their 
ancestors.  They  are  neither  one  nor  other.  Many,  again, 
compare  their  position  with  that  of  Europeans  a  certain 
number  of  centuries  ago  :  but  nothing  can  be  moi-e  hope- 
lessly erroneous.  The  progress  of  Chinese  civilization, 
and  the  circumstances  that  acted  upon  it,  have  been 
wholly  different  from  those  of  the  western  world,  and  it 
would  be  vain  to  look  for  a  similarity  at  any  epoch 
whatever. 

*  In  some  cases  we  have  considered  Gulzlaff  a  better  authority  than 
Davis,  in  so  far  as  superficial  facts  are  concerned  ;  the  former  having 
resided  long  in  the  interior,  where  he  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
the  empire,  and  was  received  as  a  member  into  one  of  the  clans,  while 
tlie  latter,  though  a  more  careful  thinker,  appears  more  frequently  to  havo 
drawn  his  information  from  books. 
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The  ignorance  of  Europe  was  characterized  by  a  bru- 
tality which  is  entirely  unknown  in  China  ;  and,  besides 
this,  it  was  ignorance  of  a  totally  different  kind.  The 
great  mass  of  Europeans  were  ignorant  of  literature  and 
science  as  they  existed  in  their  own  day ;  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  Chinese  are  well  instructed  in  all  the  know- 
ledge, imperfect  as  it  may  be,  of  their  time.  In  Europe 
the  lower  classes  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  upper  classes  were  in  the  same 
predicament  ;  while  education,  to  that  extent  at  least, 
was — and  is — more  general  in  China  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Japan. 
As  yet  our  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  is  pretty  nearly 
confined  to  the  rabble  of  a  great  city,  the  outpost  of  the 
country  in  what  may  be  termed  its  defence  against  the 
advance  of  the  western  nations.  This  rabble  has  been 
brought  up  from  the  cradle  in  hatred  and  contempt  of 
Europeans,  who  were  excluded,  by  authority,  from  the 
benefit  of  the  ceremonial  law.  All  the  arts  and  all  the 
power  of  the  government  have  been  employed  in  erecting 
a  moral  barrier  against  us.  The  Centre  of  the  world  was 
aware  that  it  had  been  subdued  by  a  handful  of  Tartars  ; 
and  it  had  heard  that  the  British,  the  richest  and  most 
clamorous  of  those  foreign  barbarians  who  repaired  to 
the  gates  of  Canton  to  sue  for  permission  to  trade,  had, 
under  the  very  same  pi'etexts,  overrun  the  Mogul  empire. 
It  Avas  necessary,  therefore,  to  exclude  the  whole  Euro- 
pean race  from  the  Flowery  Land  ;  but  in  the  mode  of 
doing  so  a  strange  peculiarity  of  Chinese  ignorance  be- 
trayed itself.  The  government  resolved  that  it  would 
not  discover  the  strangers  to  be  anything  else  than  paltry 
and  ignorant  barbarians  ;  and,  like  the  bird  which,  when 
pui-sued,  hides  its  head  in  the  sand,  fancied  itself  secure 
?o  long  as  the  blindness  continued  ! 
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If,  in  referring  to  earlier  Europe,  we  suppose  that  the 
imperfect  knowledge,  and  the  comparative  refinement 
and  tranquillity  of  character  enclosed  in  the  convents  was 
generally  diffused  throughout  society,  we  may  facilitate 
by  that  means  our  conception  of  the  moral  position  at 
present  held  by  the  Chinese  ;  but  in  no  other  way  can 
the  comparison  serve  any  other  purpose  than  to  bewilder 
and  mislead. 
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BOOK    VIII. 

THE    CHINESE    EMPIRE  —  ITS    INTERNAL    RESOURCES 
FOREIGN    RELATIONS.— THE    EMPIRE    OF   JAPAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRODUCTIONS    AND    RESOURCES    OF    CHINA. 

If  we  consider  that  the  Chinese  empire  contams  one- 
third  part  of  the  human  race,  living  in  a  high  state 
of  civilization,  and  yet  almost  wholly  independent  of 
foreign  commerce,  we  must  conclude  that  the  country  in 
its  productions  and  resources  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
in  the  world.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  people  are  wonderfully  parsimonious 
in  their  use  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  that  they 
accejit  without  repugnance  as  food  many  of  the  gifts  of 
nature,  which  elsewhere  excite  only  curiosity  or  disgust. 
It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  appetite  that  rejects 
with  loathing  the  flesh  of  a  cat  or  a  rat,  and  luxuriates  on 
that  of  other  animals  infinitely  more  uncleanly  in  their 
habits,  is  not  guided  more  by  prejudice  than  reason  ;  but 
still  this  philosophical  taste  of  the   Chinese,  when  taken 
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in  conjunction  with  tbeir  general  preference  for  the  fla- 
vour which  attends  decomposition  and  decay,  would  seem 
to  indicate  some  peculiarity  in  their  organization.  At 
any  rate  the  fact  is  important,  as  extending  to  its  utmost 
limit  of  elasticity  the  line  with  which  nature  confines  the 
movement  of  population  ;  and  it  will  account  for  that 
outburst  of  colonization,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  which  has  been  already  pointed  out  as  so  well 
calculated  to  excite  interest  and  expectation. 

In  a  country  so  well  cleared  as  China,  the  larger  car- 
nivorous quadrupeds  are,  of  course,  not  common ;  but 
the  Bengal  tiger  still  exists  in  the  forests  of  the  south- 
west, and  its  gall  and  bones  are  said  to  be  used  by  mili- 
tary officers  as  a  medicine  for  inspiring  courage.  Pan- 
thers and  bears — the  paws  of  the  latter  affording  a 
luxury  for  the  table — are  occasionally  found,  and  deer 
are  common  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall.  The  wild 
ass  haunts  the  cold  and  dreary  wastes  towards  the  Rus- 
sian frontier,  and  presents  the  same  solitary  and  untame- 
able  spirit  as  amidst  the  burning  marshes  of  western 
India.  Monkeys  and  wild  cats  are  found  in  the  south, 
and  the  latter  are  considered  game,  and  fattened  as  a 
more  than  ordinary  delicacy  for  the  table. 

The  domestic  animals  are  —the  dromedary  in  Tartary  ; 
the  deer,  used  for  the  purpose  of  ornament ;  a  horse, 
little  larger  than  a  Shetland  pony ;  a  very  small  ox,  and 
a  bufialo  equally  diminutive,  both  yoked  to  the  plough  ; 
the  ass  and  the  mule ;  the  goat  and  the  heavy- tailed 
sheep,  little  cared  for  except  in  Tartary ;  and  the  dog, 
who  sometimes  watches  the  house,  and  sometimes  fur- 
nishes a  favourite  stew.  The  Chinese  never  use  milk, 
butter,  or  cheese ;  and  having  few  pastures  to  spare  for 
breeding  cattle,  they  turn  them  out  on  v.aste  lands  to 
pick   up  a  subsistence  for  themselves,  which  sufficiently 
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accounts  for  their  stunted  and  squalid  apjDearance.  The 
pig",  however,  is  their  domestic  favourite,  for  he  can  board 
and  bed  with  themselves.  He  is  as  much  the  master  of 
a  Celestial  as  of  an  Irish  cabin  ;  and  for  the  same  good 
reason — that  he  pays  the  rent.  Pork  and  salted  fish  are 
the  only  animal  food  ever  tasted  by  the  poorer  classes, 
with  the  excejDtion  of  rats,  frogs,  worms — or  any  other 
creature  that  can  serve  for  aliment.  Cats  and  dogs  are 
delicacies  for  a  higher  class  ;  with  whom  it  sometimes 
happens  that  an  ass's  head  is  the  principal  dish  of  the 
feast.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  taste  of  the  people 
for  pigs  and  dogs  is  very  ancient ;  the  fact  of  these 
animals  having  been  kept  for  the  table  by  the  masses  of 
the  nation  being  mentioned  in  the  She-King,  or  book  of 
odes.  From  the  same  authority  we  learn  (through  the 
researches  of  M.  Biot)  that  beef  and  mutton  were  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  chiefs  and  dignitaries,  who  kept 
herds  and  flocks. 

Among  the  feathered  tribe,  there  are  the  eagle  and 
a  species  of  falcon  ;  the  cormorant,  trained  to  catch  its 
prey  in  the  water,  and  the  quail  to  fight  duels  like  the 
cock  ;  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  and  one  with  tail- 
feathers  six  feet  long ;  geese  of  a  very  large  size ;  Mus- 
covy ducks  as  large  as  an  English  goose ;  and  common 
ducks  that  are  bred  in  the  rivers  in  colonies,  leaving  the 
boats  to  seek  their  subsistence  in  the  water  to  the  sound 
of  a  pipe.  "  About  noon,"  says  Hamilton  of  these  last, 
"  the  master  winds  his  whistle  again,  on  which  they  all 
repair  on  board  their  own  vessel  in  good  order,  some  of 
the  old  drakes  bringing  up  the  rear,  while  others  guard 
the  bridge  to  take  care  that  no  strange  ducks  enter  with 
their  own  tribe  ;  and  when  all  are  in,  the  old  guardians 
enter  also  and  take  their  proper  posts."  There  are  like- 
wise myriads  of  teal,  which  serve  as  excellent  food,  and 
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among-  them  the  mandarin  duck,  said  by  GutzlafF  to  be 
the  emblem  of  conjugal  fidelity,  although  Davis  applies 
that  description  to  the  goose.  Wild  ducks  and  geese,  as 
large  as  the  tame  species  of  Europe,  are  likewise  found 
in  immense  numbers  in  the  cold  weather,  but  return  to 
their  haunts  in  the  Tartarean  desert  when  the  spring  sets 
in.  When  these  visitors  alight  on  the  rivers  they  look 
askance  at  numerous  hollow  gourds  they  see  floating  with 
the  stream  ;  but  after  some  days,  when  the  accustomed 
object,  like  Vice  in  the  copy-books,  has  become  familiar 
to  them,  a  gourd  here  and  there  is  filled  with  the  head  of 
a  Chinese  looking  at  them  through  eye-holes,  and  they 
are  pulled  quietly  down  under  the  water  by  the  am- 
bushed enemy. 

There  are  plenty  of  lizards  and  frogs,  but  the  few 
venomous  reptiles  are  confined  to  the  extreme  south. 
Locusts,  however,  not  unfrequently  visit  the  western 
provinces,  and  lay  waste  the  country  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  The  white  ant  is  also  very  destructive ;  and  a 
spider  is  described  as  inhabiting  trees  which  is  so  large 
and  powerful  as  to  prey  upon  birds.  The  useful  insects 
are  the  silkworm,  which  must  be  adverted  to  when  treat- 
ing of  the  industry  of  the  people ;  and  a  species  of  bee 
which  feeds  on  the  blossoms  of  the  wax  tree,  and  deposits 
that  substance  of  so  fine  a  quality  that  it  is  reserved  for 
the  emperor,  to  be  used  for  candles  on  solemn  occasions. 
This  wax  has  been  described,  perhaps  erroneously,  as  an 
animal  production.  It  is  more  probably  collected  by  the 
animal  from  the  plant  without  alteration,  like  common 
bees'-wax.  The  shrub  may  be  a  variety  of  the  American 
myrica,  or  candleberry  tree,  which  is  cultivated  in 
Louisiana  and  Pennsylvania  for  the  wax  it  produces. 

The   principal   fish  are    cod,   soles,   sturgeon,  mullet. 
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perch,  gold  and  silver  fish,  and  the  golden  carp,  kept  in 
ponds  and  porcelain  vessels  as  an  ornament. 

The  principal  timber  tree  in  China  is  the  fir,  which  is 
used  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  the  scarcer  oak.  There 
are  likewise  the  sanwood,  peculiar  to  China,  but  not  so 
useful  as  the  fir ;  the  bamboo,  the  mulberry,  the  cassia 
tree,  a  variety  of  the  banyan,  the  ironwood,  the  camphor 
tree,  the  Avax  tree,  the  tallow  tree,  the  varnish  tree,  the 
paper  tree,  and  the  tea  tree.  The  six  last-mentioned 
trees  yield  the  products  described  by  their  names,  and 
even  the  ironwood  is  commonly  used  for  anchors.  The 
tallow  tree  appears  to  be  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
Archipelago  ;  the  substance  is  ol)tained  by  expression  ; 
and  although  the  candles  into  which  it  is  manufactured 
do  not  give  so  clear  a  light  as  our  own,  they  make  up  in 
gilding  and  painting  for  what  is  wanting  in  utility.  The 
camphor  tree  yields  its  gum-resin  by  the  process  of  boil- 
ing, followed  by  that  of  sublimation ;  and  the  timber  is 
used  for  the  splinter-built  boats  of  the  Europeans  at 
Canton.  The  paper  tree  is  a  species  of  sycamore,  with  a 
rind  which,  peeling  off  in  ribands,  is  manufactured  into 
paper  ;  while  another  sort  of  paper  is  made  of  the  young 
sprouts  of  the  bamboo. 

The  tea  tree  is  a  shrub  four  or  five  feet  in  height, 
resembling  the  myrtle,  with  white  flowers  like  a  minute 
wild  rose,  and  a  small  oily  fruit.  The  Chinese  count  two 
hundred  sjjecies,  although  the  European  botanists  have 
detected  only  two.  It  is  a  hardy  evergi-een,  growing 
readily  in  the  open  air,  from  the  equator  to  the  forty-fifth 
degree  of  latitude.  In  China  it  is  found  everywhere 
throughout  the  empire,  but  more  especially  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Fo-kien,  Che-keang,  and  Keang-soo  ;  and,  like 
the  vine,  its  quality  depends  in  a  good  measure  upon  the 
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soil,  although  as  a  general  rule  the  tender  spring  leaves 
have  a  more  delicate  flavour,  as  might  be  supposed,  than 
the  old  leaves.  "  To  produce  a  luxuriant  foliage,"  says 
Gutzlaff,  "  the  shrub  is  regularly  and  carefully  pruned, 
the  leaves  are  gathered  when  it  is  about  three  years  old, 
but  old  shrubs  beyond  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years 
are  good  for  nothing.  The  trunk  is  cut,  and  the  sprouts 
shoot  out  anew  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old  stem. 
There  are  three  in-gatherings  of  the  leaves, — the  first 
early  in  spring ;  the  second  at  the  end,  and  the  third  at 
the  commencement  of  summer.  From  the  first  the  impe- 
rial tea  is  made.  They  are  carefully  manipulated,  dried 
in  various  ways,  and  then  packed.  New  tea  is  seldom 
used,  on  account  of  its  narcotic  qualities ;  it  gains  in 
flavour  and  value  by  transplantation ;  but  when  kept  too 
long  becomes  useless." 

The  shrub  is  called  cha  by  the  Chinese ;  but  the  term 
bohea,  by  which  we  formerly  designated  in  England  the 
best  qualities,  is  a  corruption  of  Woo-e,  a  hill  in  Fo-kien, 
celebrated  for  black  teas.  The  general  division  of  tea  is 
into  black  and  green,  and  these  colours  are  not  produced, 
or  rather  are  not  manufactured  in  the  same  province  ;  for 
the  Chinese  declare  that  either  kind  may  be  obtained 
from  the  same  plant.  The  probability,  however,  appears 
to  be  that  there  is  the  same  sort  of  difference  (although 
not  in  so  great  a  degree)  as  in  the  vine,  one  kind  of 
which  produces  red  and  another  white  grapes,  the  gene- 
ral vinous  taste  being  the  same  in  both,  with  a  different 
flavour.  The  green  tea  leaf  is  thinner,  longer,  and  paler 
than  the  other ;  but  the  chief  difference  arises  from  the 
manipulation.  "  If  the  two  kinds  of  tea  leaves  are  exa- 
mined," says  Davis,  "  after  having  been  expanded  in  hot 
water,  it  will  be  observed   that  the  black  contains  the 
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stems  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  some  portion  of  the  stalks 
on  which  they  grew,  while  the  hyson  leaves  have  gene- 
rally been  picked  off  above  the  leaf  stem.  The  black  tea 
thus  contains  much  of  the  woody  fibre,  while  the  fine 
green  is  exclusively  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leaf  itself, 
which  is  one  good  reason  why  it  should  be  dearer."  This 
valuable  plant  is  the  more  valuable  that  its  cultivation 
hardly  interferes  at  all  with  the  land  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  food.  It  grows  best  on  the  ridges  of  hills 
where  the  soil  is  poor  and  scanty.  The  largest  and 
coarsest  leaves  are  set  apart  for  the  consumption  of  the 
lowest  classes ;  but  even  these  are  not  always  accessible, 
for  they  are  an  object  of  considerable  trade  with  the 
Tartars,  who  dispense  them  all  over  Central  Asia,  beaten 
into  cakes  of  what  is  called  "  brick  tea."  Finer  teas  are 
exported  to  Burmah,  containing  only  the  essence  or  con- 
centrated qualities  of  the  plant. 

The  production  of  cotton  appears  to  have  received 
little  attention  from  writers  on  China  ;  but  if  we  consider 
that  several  hundred  millions  of  people  are  clothed  in 
this  article  its  importance  will  be  obvious.  Sugar  is  cul- 
tivated to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, but  more  especially  in  the  island  of  Formosa. 
The  country  is  rich  in  almost  every  variety  of  grain  ;  but 
the  people  live  chiefly  on  rice  and  millet.  Tobacco  is  of 
course  extensively  cultivated,  where  almost  all  are 
smokers.  Ginseng  grows  chiefly  in  Manchowria,  and 
the  decoction  of  its  root  is  reckoned  by  the  Chinese  a 
universal  medicine,  and  is  said  to  be  really  tonic  and 
restorative,  although  we  believe  it  has  not  yet  attracted 
the  attention  of  our  physicians.  Hamilton  tells  us  that  it 
is  "  excellent  in  consumption,  and  for  its  several  good 
qualities  is  sold  at  a  great  price,  some  at  three  times  it,3 
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weight  in  silver."  Indigo,  rhubarb,  China  root,  ginger, 
and  numerous  other  dye-stuffs,  medicines,  and  condiments 
are  found  in  different  localities. 

The  immense  production  of  opium  in  China  is  less 
known,  because  the  subject  has  been  studiously  avoided 
by  those  missionary  and  other  writers  who  have  united  in 
a  crusade  against  the  trade  in  the  drug  carried  on  by  the 
British.  In  "China  Opened"  only  a  line  or  two  are 
given  to  the  native  cultivation  of  the  plant,  which  is 
mentioned — by  one  who  disclaims  any  knowledge  of 
botany — by  its  Latin  name  jpaptvver.  He  tells  us  that 
this  papaver  is  "  the  bane  of  the  Chinese  population," 
being  used  to  mix  with  Bengal  opium.  Medhurst  in  his 
long  and  energetic  appeal  to  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  British  government  to  save  the  Chinese  nation 
by  discontinuing  the  production  of  the  drug  in  India, 
does  not  even  hint  at  its  being  cultivated  in  China. 
Various  edicts,  however,  against  this  department  of 
industry  were  published  by  the  emperor  when  as  yet 
tlie  British  trade  was  little  beyond  its  infancy  ;  and  in 
1836  a  memorial  to  the  government  (adverse  to  the  culti- 
vation) mentions  that  the  people  only  run  after  foreign 
opium  in  preference  to  their  own,  just  as  they  desire  the 
broadcloaths  of  the  barbarians  instead  of  being  satisfied 
for  all  purposes  with  their  own  silks.  "  From  Fo-kien, 
Kwan-tung,  Chc-keang,  Shan-tung,  Yun-nan,  and  Kwei- 
chow,"  says  that  document,  "  memorials  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  censors  and  other  officers,  requesting  that 
prohibitions  should  be  enacted  against  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy,  and  against  the  preparation  of  opium  ;  but 
while  nominally  prohibited,  the  cultivation  has  not  been 
really  stopped  in  these  places.  Of  any  of  those  pro- 
vinces, except  Yun-nan,  I  do  not  presume  to  speak ;  but 
of  that  portion  of  the  country  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
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say  that  the  poppy  is  cultivated  all  over  the  hills  and  the 
open  campaigns,  and  that  the  quantity  of  opium  pro- 
duced there  cannot  be  less  than  several  thousand  chests.'' 
Of  the  six  memorials  here  mentioned,  the  one  from  Che- 
keang-  is  given  in  the  "Chinese  Repository"  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  whole,  and  it  mentions  five  departments, 
amounting  to  about  half  the  province,  as  the  principal 
seats  of  the  cultivation.  "The  opium,"  it  says,  "  is  quite 
like  that  whicli  is  brought  from  beyond  sea,  and  there 
are  large  comj^anies  of  petty  traffickers  who,  going  con- 
tinually  from    place   to    place,    sell  the  drug,  and  thus 

openly  and  knowingly  violate  the  laws Around 

all  the  cities,  villages,  hamlets,  and  markets,  every  place 
is    covered   with    jjoppies,    and    all    tlie    inhabitants    are 

employed  in  the  jjroduction  and  sale  of  opium I 

have  heard  also  that  in  the  provinces  of  Fo-kien, 
Kwan-tung,  and  Yun-nan,  the  people  produce  and  sell 
opium,  and  hence  the  drug  is  called  the  juice  of  Fo-kien, 
Kwan-tung,  &c.,  according  to  the  province  in  which  it  is 
produced."* 

China  has  a  great  vai-iety  of  vegetables  for  the  table, 
such  as  turnips  and  carrots,  but  the  people  do  not  appear 
to  relish  the  American  potato,  although  it  is  very  success- 
fully grown  for  the  Europeans  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Macao.  They  prefer  the  sweet  potato,  which,  in  seasons 
of  scarcity,  the  poor  substitute  for  rice,  reducing  it  to  a 
flour  which  keeps  for  a  considerable  time.  A  kind  of 
white  cabbage,  with  a  lettuce  flavour,  forms  a  principal 
part  of  the  winter  food  both  of  poor  and  rich  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  it  is  described  as  being  whole- 
some and  nutritious,  and  of  exquisite  flavour. 

With  the  exception  of  the  orange  and  grape,  the  fruits 

*  "  The  OpiuQi  TiaJe,  Historical,  Moral,    and   Political,"     By  Leitch 
Kitchie. 
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known  In  Europe  do  not  attain  to  perfection  in  China  ; 
but  there  are  various  native  fruits  unknown  to  us  which 
are  found  highly  palatable  by  Europeans.  One  of  them 
is  a  flat  peach,  of  which  the  flaky  part  extends  laterally 
from  the  stem,  giving  the  fruit  the  appearance  of  a  cake, 
implied  in  its  Chinese  name.  The  Chinese  pay  little 
attention  to  the  improvement  either  of  fruits  or  flowers  ; 
but  by  a  strange  application  of  ingenuity  they  produce 
the  resemblance  of  an  old  forest  tree  growing  from  a 
flowerpot.  A  branch  of  the  elm  is  chiefly  used  for  this 
purjiose  ;  and  a  ring  of  bark  being  stripped  off",  the  part 
is  covered  with  rich  loam,  kept  in  a  moist  state  till  the 
radicles  have  parted  sufliciently  far.  The  branch  is  then 
removed  into  its  destined  receptacle,  where  it  is  nourished 
as  penuriously  as  the  dwarf  horses  and  cows,  and  its 
twigs  kept  down  by  cutting  and  burning,  and  twisted 
into  all  manner  of  jagged  shapes.  The  bark  in  the 
mean  time  is  smeared  with  a  substance  that  attracts  the 
ants,  till  in  a  short  time  it  acquires  the  roughness  de- 
sired ;  while,  in  other  respects,  the  small  leaves,  contorted 
branches,  and  general  stunted  appearance  of  this  arbori- 
cultural  curiosity,  present  the  appearance  of  a  true  dwarf 
of  the  forest.  The  branch  of  a  fruit  tree,  laden  with 
blossoms,  is  sometimes  transplanted  by  a  similar  process, 
and  thus  a  short  stem  produced  growing  from  a  flower- 
pot, and  bending  under  the  weight  of  full-sized  fruit. 

Judging  by  the  poems  and  pictures  of  the  Chinese,  we 
should  expect  to  find  them  passionately  given  to  the 
culture  of  flowers ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  very  few  are  seen 
in  the  garden  compared  with  those  that 

"  Live  in  desmption,  and  look  green  in  song." 
The  water-lily  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful ;    but  it  is 
likewise  esteemed  by  the  practical  Chinese  for  its  fruit, 

VOL.   II.  T 
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•which  forms   a  part  of   the  food  of  the  people,   as   in 
Hindostaa  and  Cashmere. 

The  mineral  kingdom,  more  especially  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  west,  is  supposed  to  be  very  rich,  but  few 
particulars  have  as  yet  been  obtained.  We  are  told  that 
minino;  is  discourao-ed,  because  it  withdraws  the  attention 
of  the  people  from  agriculture  ;  but  the  Chinese  have 
formed  as  high  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  metals  as 
any  nation  in  the  world.  They  conceal  the  locality  of 
their  gold  and  silver  mines  from  Europeans ;  and  attach 
so  much  importance  to  their  iron  as  to  prohibit  its  ex- 
portation. Gold  circulates  in  bars  about  the  value  of 
44/.  sterling,  and,  although  issued  from  the  capital,  is 
.supposed  to  be  derived  originally  from  the  opposite 
quarter  of  the  kingdom.  Gold  dust  is  found  in  the  great 
rivers ;  and  even  the  fine  native  silver,  termed  sycee, 
contains  some  parts  of  gold.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  and 
quicksilver  are  more  or  less  plentiful,  but  not  enough  so 
for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  which  receives  an 
additional  supply  from  Japan  and  elsewhere.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  copper,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  required  for  the  common  coin  of  the 
country,  which  is  an  alloy  of  that  metal  with  zinc,  tin, 
and  lead.  In  Yun-nan  province  there  is  likewise  found 
a  native  -white  copper  resembling  silver ;  a  Chinese 
imitation  of  which,  composed  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc, 
and  called  tutenague,  was  formerly  exported  to  India  till 
superseded  by  the  European  alloy  of  similar  composition 
termed  German  silver,  British  plate,  albata  plate,  &c. 
Quicksilver  is  chiefly  used  in  China  in  the  manufacture 
of  vermilion  for  exportation.  Zinc  is  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  arsenic,  cobalt, 
orpiment,  malachite,  and  other  substances  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 
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Precious  stones  are  neither  numerous  nor  valuable. 
There  are  no  diamond  mines ;  and  although  the  ruby, 
amethyst,  sappliire,  topaz,  lapis  lazuli,  and  crystal  are 
found  in  Yun-nan,  they  are  not  abundant.  This  is  also 
the  country  of  the  yu  stone,  called  in  England  jade  or 
nephrite,  so  extremely  hard  that,  like  their  spectacle 
lenses  of  rock  crystal,  it  is  cut  by  the  Chinese  by  means 
of  the  adamantine  spar.  A  variety  of  this  stone  is  used 
by  the  New  Zealanders  for  their  hatchets  and  other 
edge  tools.  Marble,  porphyry,  and  jasper  are  more 
widely  distributed  ;  and  alum,  rock-salt,  and  saltpetre 
are  sufficiently  plentiful.  But  coal,  which  is  in  all  prob- 
ability destined  to  work  a  revolution  in  the  farther  east 
as  in  the  west,  is  abundant  throughout  China,  and  was 
used  as  fuel  from  an  early  period  of  the  monarchy. 
Without  coal,  the  extreme  scarcity  of  wood  would  render 
some  parts  of  the  country  almost  uninhabitable. 

In  estimating  the  resources  of  China,  it  Avould  be  im- 
portant to  know,  were  that  possible,  what  portion  of  the 
soil  is  actually  under  cultivation,  and  what  progress  the 
people  have  made  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  But, 
unluckily,  authors  differ  so  much  on  the  subject  that  we 
are  left  pretty  nearly  to  conjecture.  We  are  now  told 
that  the  early  missionaries  were  led  into  exaggerations  by 
the  low  state  of  husbandry  in  their  own  country  ;  that  the 
famous  terrace-cultivation  which  made  a  Chinese  hill  re- 
semble an  ornamental  elevation  in  a  garden,  is  a  mere 
dream  except  as  regards  a  few  particular  localities  ;  and 
that  the  people,  however  industrious,  are  much  behind  some 
other  nations  in  the  improvement  of  unkindly  soils.  If  this 
be  correct,  there  is  a  long  course  of  advancement  before 
them ;  the  myriads  of  China  are  susceptible  of  increase 
(within  the  empire)  by  myriads  more ;  and  the  country 
may  yet  become  a  great  producer  of  the  raw  produce 
T  2 
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demanded  as  material  for  the  industry  of  the  western 
nations. 

But  before  accejiting  this  hypothesis  there  are  various 
points  to  be  considered.  When  the  ancestors  of  the 
Chinese  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River,  al- 
though herds  and  flocks  constituted  the  wealth  of  the 
great  families,  we  learn  from  the  ancient  She-King  that 
agriculture  formed  the  occupation  of  the  masses. 
Trenches  of  water,  communicating  with  the  river,  sur- 
rounded each  portion  of  land  ;  the  plough,  the  spade,  the 
scythe, — rice,  Avheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  millet, — all  are 
mentioned ;  weeding  is  recommended  to  the  cultivator,  and 
likewise  the  burning  of  the  weeds  in  heaps  in  honour  of  the 
genii — and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  land.  Culti- 
vation already  began  to  flourish,  and  by  the  time  of  the 
third  dynasty  the  tracks  of  forest  extending  on  all  sides, 
but  more  especially  towards  the  east  and  west,  had  dis- 
appeared. Succeeding  dynasties  followed  the  same  policy. 
The  fourth  of  the  Han  emperors  declared  agriculture  to 
be  the  most  important  object  of  the  state  ;  and  the  fifth 
placed  it  above  the  fine  arts  and  the  manufactures, 
ploughing  the  ground  himself  every  year,  and  his 
empress  rearing  silkworms,  as  an  example  to  the  people. 
Long  before  this  time  public  granaries  were  instituted, 
and  grain  bought  by  the  government  in  seasons  of  plenty 
to  relieve  the  farmer,  and  sold  in  seasons  of  scarcity  to 
nourish  the  people. 

The  policy  of  the  emperors  was  well  seconded  by  the 
industrious  race  over  whom  they  ruled.  Lord  Macartney 
calls  them  the  best  husbandmen  in  the  world  ;  and  in  the 
use  of  the  spade,  owing  to  their  plodding  and  untiring 
character,  they  excel  Europeans.  Their  inventions  for 
irrigation  are  in  the  highest  degree  ingenious  and  suc- 
cessful ;  they  extort  land  from  the  sea  and  rivers  by  means 
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of  elaborate  dykes ;  they  transport  soil  to  great  distances 
(according-  to  Gutzlaff)  for  the  jDurpose  of  covering  rocks  ; 
and  everything  that  can  be  used  as  manure,  inchiding 
even  the  barbers'  shavings  of  their  own  polls,  is  carefully 
hoarded,  and  night-soil  sold  in  cakes  and  weighed  as 
nicely  as  the  doves'  dung  in  the  time  of  Elisha  the 
prophet  of  Israel.  Pasture-lands  are  rare,  and,  in  fact, 
as  there  are  no  enclosures,  cattle  can  only  be  allowed  to 
feed  when  tethered.  Pleasure  grounds  are  likewise  rare, 
and  where  they  exist  are  of  small  area ;  and  as  the  roads 
are  in  general  narrow  paths — the  Chinese  being  usually 
content  to  walk  or  carry  each  other  about  in  sedans — 
much  unproductive  surface  is  saved.  Even  in  burying 
the  dead  this  seeming  necessity  for  economy  of  space 
maintains  a  struggle  against  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
which  demand  a  new  grave  for  each  individual,  or  rather 
which  respect  the  old  graves  too  much  to  allow  them  to 
be  disturbed  in  favour  of  new  comers.  Monuments  are 
seen  by  the  roadside,  or  in  barren  places  where  the  dead 
cannot  interfere  with  the  sustenance  of  the  living ;  some- 
times the  coffin  is  kept  above  ground  in  corners  of  fields 
till  the  bones  may  be  collected  in  jars  and  placed  at  the 
cottage  door ;  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  island  of 
Chusan,  numerous  coffins,  with  their  occupants  in  all 
stages  of  decomposition,  may  be  seen  lying  promiscuously 
under  a  precipice,  denied  the  rite  of  sepulture  from  mere 
want  of  room. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  effi)rts  of  the  government 
and  the  national  habits  unite  in  making  agriculture  the 
grand  resource  of  the  people,  every  plan  is  put  in  prac- 
tice that  ingenuity  could  devise  or  tyranny  adopt  for 
increasing  their  numbers,  and  confining  the  population 
within  the  circle  of  the  empire.  In  China  a  rood  of  land 
has  more  than  the  poetical  property  ascribed  to  it  in 
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earlier  England  :  it  does  much  more  than  "  maintain  its 
man."  An  acre,  if  well  cultivated,  joroduces  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  pounds  of  rice  in  two  crops  in  the  year, 
which  at  two  pounds  a  day  would  be  sufficient  for  five 
persons,  or  at  one  pound  a  day  for  ten  persons.  But  an 
adult  Chinese,  to  say  nothing  of  young  children,  cannot 
reckon  even  on  the  latter  quantity.  He  is  fain  to  make 
up  with  pulse,  sweet  potatoes,  pith,  and  the  animal 
horrors  that  have  been  indicated  as  furnishing  his  table. 
But  still  the  industrious,  untiring,  hard  and  foul  feeding 
plodder  has  not  enough.  The  people  starve  in  multi- 
tudes, notwithstanding  that  the  government  every  now 
and  then  distributes  food  and  clothes  among  them  ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  law  against  emigration, — in 
spite  of  the  religious  bonds  which  link  them  to  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors, — in  spite  of  the  ties  of  nature  and 
kindred,  which  are  nowhere  stronger  than  in  China, — 
and  in  spite  of  the  national  vanity  which  represents  the 
Celestial  Empire  as  the  centre  of  civilization  and  paradise 
of  the  world, — the  famished  population  bursts  its  pre- 
scribed bounds,  and  overflows  the  neighbouring  regions. 

We  are  not  sensible  that  we  have  exaggerated  in  this 
picture ;  but  if  it  even  approximates  to  correctness,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  more 
valuable  part  of  the  surface  of  China  must  be  already 
occupied  in  the  production  of  food  ;  and  that  tea  and 
silk,  therefore, — the  former  from  the  hardiness  of  the 
plant,  and  the  latter  from  the  comjDaratively  small  por- 
tion of  the  soil  occupied  by  the  food  of  the  insects, — are 
the  only  articles  of  produce  Avhicli  can  be  expected  to 
admit  of  any  very  important  increase  as  the  media  of 
remittance  for  the  commodities  of  foreign  nations.  The 
idea  that  the  Chinese  are  able  to  buy  what  they  want 
with  money,  because  they  spend  four  millions  sterling  on 
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an  intoxicating  drug,  is  probably  erroneous.  Those  who 
entertain  it  appear  to  forget  that  the  sum  mentioned  is 
almost  the  whole  that  is  bestowed  on  foreign  luxuries  by 
a  ijopulation  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  million 
souls ;  and  yet  is  so  large  in  comparison  with  the  pecu- 
niary resources  of  the  country  as  to  have  occasioned  a 
bloody  and  disastrous  war  between  the  buyers  and 
sellers.  In  addition  to  opium,  their  extravagances  are 
chiefly  tripang,  isinglass  in  various  forms,  such  as  birds* 
nests,  &c.,  some  sandal  wood,  and  a  few  perfumes ;  but 
materials  for  clothing,  metals,  and,  above  all,  rice,  foi-m 
the  bulk  of  their  foreign  trade.  The  entreport  fee  at 
Canton  on  vessels  laden  with  rice  has  long  been  dis- 
continued, and  the  measurement  charge  was  in  like 
manner  abandoned  in  1825;  an  enormous  bounty  being- 
thus  offered  on  the  imjoortation  of  food. 

The  resources  of  the  Chinese  in  manufactures  we  shall 
have  to  examine  presently,  in  a  brief  survey  of  the  inter- 
nal industry  of  the  empire. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


INDUSTRY TRADE ARTS    AND    SCIENCES. 


The  Chinese  regard  agriculture  as  the  noblest  employ- 
ment next  to  literature,  and  entertain  a  Roman  contempt 
for  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry.  Their  num- 
bers appear  to  have  begun  early  to  press  upon  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  and  being  surrounded  by  deserts  and  the 
sea,  they  had  no  resource  but  in  home  productions,  which, 
ill  consequence,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  government  to 
stimulate  to  the  utmost  extent.  The  emperors  discovered 
that  the  people  were  easily  ruled  only  when  they  were 
well  fed  ;  and  they  not  merely  rendered  honourable  an 
occupation  which  furnished  the  sole  means  of  subsist- 
ence, but  offered  as  a  bonus  on  the  cultivation  of  waste 
lands  exemption  for  a  certain  time  from  taxation.  Agri- 
culture is  therefore  well  understood,  and  better  prac- 
tised ;  although  practised  with  rude  instruments,  and 
with  few  of  those  inventions  which  the  science  of  Euro- 
peans has  called  in  to  the  aid  of  industry.     It  Avas  never 
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either  necessary  or  desirable  in  China  to  dispense,  even 
to  the  smallest  extent,  with  manual  labour,  and  for  this 
reason  the  people  are  still  unequalled  in  some  depart- 
ments of  husbandry.  The  art  of  irrigation  was  different. 
No  numbers  of  human  beings  could  perform  the  work 
unaided,  and  the  machinery  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
raising  water  is  accordingly  the  admiration  of  all  tra- 
vellers. Draining  is  in  the  same  category.  It  was 
equally  indispensable,  and  equally  beyond  mere  manual 
labour ;  and  it  has  therefore  called  forth  to  the  same 
extent  the  resources  of  the  national  ingenuity. 

But  while  this  clever  and  hardwoi'king  people  have 
brought  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection by  sheer  dint  of  numbers,  these  very  numbers 
have  kept  up  the  price  of  its  produce  to  an  extent  which 
retains  them  on  the  brink  of  starvation.  Where  the 
labour-market  is  overstocked,  wages  of  course  cannot 
rise  higher  than  the  level  of  mere  subsistence ;  and  that 
this  is  the  case  in  China  is  proved  by  the  facility  with 
which  service  can  be  obtained  for  nothing  more  than 
sufficiency  of  food.  The  wages  of  a  day-labourer,  we  are 
told,  are  fourpence  a  day  ;  those  of  a  journeyman  silver- 
smith, painter,  or  engraver,  one  pound  per  month ;  and 
the  earnings  of  a  common  schoolmaster  about  the  same 
sum.  After  this  we  are  almost  afraid  to  take  the  price 
of  rice  from  Gutzlaff,  who  is  the  only  recent  authority 
who  mentions  it,  at  two  taels  per  stone — or  something- 
less  than  a  shilling  a  pound,  or  the  price  of  poi'k  at  a 
hundred  cash,  or  eightpence  a  pound  !  Rice,  however,  it 
must  be  recollected,  is  a  luxury  to  the  poor ;  and  as  for 
animal  food  (of  what  we  think  in  Europe  the  legitimate 
kinds)  they  consider  themselves  well  off  if  they  taste  it 
once  in  the  month. 

Rice  before  being  sown  is  steeped  in  liquid  manure, 
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and  after  having  risen  six  inches  from  the  ground  in  its 
prepared  bed,  it  is  transplanted  to  the  fields,  and  set  in 
the  mud  in  tufts  of  half  a  dozen  shoots.  After  great 
labour  in  weeding  and  irrigation,  when  the  grain  is  ripe, 
the  water  is  gradually  drawn  off  and  the  tufts  cut  singly 
with  a  small  sickle.  If  a  second  crop  is  to  be  exacted 
from  the  same  ground,  the  process  begins  anew  without 
the  slightest  interval.  All  other  grain  is  likewise  planted 
for  the  sake  of  economy  in  tufted  drills,  not  broadcast,  as 
in  Europe.  Wheat  is  next  to  rice  the  object  of  the  culti- 
vator's care,  and,  after  the  cereal  produce,  beans,  pease, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  white  turnips.  Irrigation,  manure, 
and  constant  tilth  are  the  only  means  they  use  for 
recruiting  the  exhaustion  of  the  land.  We  have  stated 
what  an  acre  of  rice  would  produce  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, but  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
average.  One  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  says,  how- 
ever, one  thing  is  certain — that  every  acre  of  land  yields 
as  much  as  the  husbandmen  of  any  other  country  could 
obtain  from  it.  He  adds  that  three  or  even  four  crops 
are  frequently  gained  from  the  same  spot ;  one  of  rice, 
one  of  potatoes,  one  of  pulse,  and  one  of  turnips. 

The  manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of  Tea  demands  a 
very  delicate  manipulation,  but  the  process  of  changing 
the  colour  is  a  mystery  to  this  day.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  this  is  done  by  means  of 
a  deleterious  substance  which  produces  the  bad  effect  of 
green  tea  upon  the  nervous  system.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  without  some  such  explanation,  that  the 
mature  leaves  of  a  plant  would  gently  exhilarate,  while 
the  young  tender  leaves  occasion  a  morbid  excitement ; 
and  the  long  prevalent  idea  that  the  latter  are  dried  on 
copper  (even  if  that  would  account  for  the  colour)  is  now 
exj)loded.      There   is   every   reason   to   conjecture    that 
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Prussian  blue  is  the  poison,  and  is  combined  with  tur- 
meric and  gypsum,  both  innocuous,  to  produce  the  green 
tint.  These  valuable  teas  are  only  sold  to  the  barbarians, 
the  Chinese  very  wisely  contenting-  themselves  with  black. 
In  black  teas,  however,  they  discriminate  as  nicely  as  the 
English  do  in  wines,  and  sometimes  give  high  prices  for 
an  article  which  Europeans  declare  to  be  destitute  both  of 
taste  and  flavour.  The  Russians  are  in  like  manner  par- 
tial to  an  infusion  which  we  should  consider  wanting  in 
strength.  After  the  leaves,  properly  classified,  have  been 
dried  on  iron  j)ans  they  are  curled  by  hand,  and  distin- 
guished anew  into  different  qualities  by  women  and 
children,  who  separate,  for  instance,  the  hyson  from  its 
shin,  or  refuse. 

The  produce  of  Silk  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  depart- 
ments of  Chinese  industry.  The  invention  is  attributed 
to  Hwang-te,  the  first  of  the  historical  emperors,  whose 
empress  "  taught  her  subjects  to  rear  the  silkworms,  and 
unwind  the  cocoons  in  order  to  make  dresses,  so  that  the 
people  were  exempted  from  cold  and  chilblains."  In  the 
itinerary  of  Yu,  one  of  the  patriarchal  kings,  raw  silk  is 
mentioned  as  well  as  cotton,  thread,  and  manufactured 
cloths  of  different  colours.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Han 
dynasty,  silken  fabrics  were  in  common  use,  woven 
chiefly  by  women  ;  and  the  empress  of  the  celebrated 
Wan-te,  with  the  ladies  of  her  court,  wrought  at  their 
needles  to  encourage  this  kind  of  labour  among  the 
upper  classes.  Most  of  the  other  empresses,  however, 
occupied  themselves  in  tending  the  worms  and  preparing 
and  reeling  the  thread  ;  although  in  our  own  day  it  is 
considered  sufficient  for  this  exalted  personage  to  go  in 
state  once  a  year  to  worship  the  god  of  silk,  and  to  en- 
courage generally  the  production  and  manufacture  among 
her  subjects  of  her  own  sex.     In  the  most  ancient  his- 
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torical  periods  the  cultivation  of  the  Mulberry  Avas  pre- 
scribed by  law ;  and  in  the  time  of  Confucius  the  general 
rule  was  for  every  family  possessing  five  acres  of  land  to 
enclose  their  estate  with  mulberry  trees.  In  the  present 
day,  when  separate  districts  of  Che-keang  and  other  pro- 
vinces are  appropriated  for  the  cultivation,  the  spaces 
between  the  trees  are  filled  with  grain  or  pulse. 

The  Chinese  exhibit  their  usual  careful  industry  in 
manuring,  pruning,  thinning,  and  guarding  from  insects 
these  valuable  trees  ;  but  in  the  management  of  the  worms 
that  feed  on  their  leaves  the  national  character  is  still  more 
clearly  exhibited.  So  delicate  are  the  insects,  that  even  a 
sudden  noise,  such  as  the  barking  of  a  dog,  is  injurious  ; 
and  the  utmost  cleanliness,  and  the  most  perfect  regu- 
lation of  diet,  freedom  from  smell,  and  equability  of  tem- 
perature are  absolutely  necessary  to  their  wellbeing. 
This  occupation  is  more  esjiecially  the  province  of  the 
women,  Avho  practice,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  advice  given 
by  Isaac  "Walton  touching  the  woi'm  that  is  to  be  impaled 
alive  on  a  hook — "  handle  him  tenderly,  as  if  you  loved 
him."  The  loom  is  apparently  very  simple,  and  yet  the 
most  recherche  patterns  are  imitated  with  ease  and 
exactness.  Plain  silks  are  most  worn  by  the  people 
themselves  ;  but  flowered  gauze  for  summer  wear, 
damasks  of  all  kinds,  and  coarse  tafFeties  are  also 
common.  Their  crape  has  never  been  aj^proached,  and 
their  damasks  and  flowered  satins  rarely  equalled. 

The  Cotton  manufacture  in  China  appears  to  have 
excited  very  little  the  curiosity  of  travellers ;  which  will 
appear  the  more  remarkable  if  we  consider  that  at  least 
three  hundred  million  persons  are  clothed  with  the 
article,  all  of  home  produce.  General  Briggs  has  cal- 
culated that  seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  are 
annually  j)roduced  in  Hindostan  for  domestic  purposes; 
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and  this  quantity  must  be  multiplied  by  three  to  give  the 
amount  required  for  China.  The  cloths  produced  are 
very  durable,  but  they  are  much  dearer  than  the  British, 
and  some  costly  stuffs  are  made  of  silk  and  cotton  inter- 
mixed. 

English  Woollens  are  badly  imitated  by  the  Chinese, 
owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  inferiority  of  the  fleece. 
China  Proper,  it  has  been  seen,  can  never  become  a 
wool-growing  country ;  but  the  raw  material  might  be 
imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  Tartarean 
regions.  Carpets  of  the  most  elegant  description  are 
manufactured  in  the  northern  provinces  ;  and  there  is 
also  a  kind  of  grass  cloth,  which,  though  beautiftd,  is  not 
durable. 

The  manufacture  of  the  semi-transparent  earthenware 
called  Porcelain  has  not,  we  believe,  been  traced  further 
back  in  China  than  the  Tang  dynasty,  about  the  year 
630,  —  but  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  asserts 
that  certain  relics  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  which 
apparently  had  not  been  opened  since  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs,  were  evidently  of  Chinese  porcelain,  and  with 
characters  to  all  appearance  Chinese !  Stranger  still, 
Davis  confirms  this  extraordinary  resemblance,  and 
actually  translates  the  inscription  on  another  cup, 
belonging,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  era  of  Psammaticus ! 
If  there  is  no  mistake  here,  we  may  possibly  have  to 
revert  to  the  idea  that  the  famous  muri'ine  cuj^s  were  of 
porcelain — as  would  seem  to  be  distinctly  implied  by  the 
verse  of  Propertius — "  Murreaque  in  Parthis  pocula 
cocta  focis," — yet  which  appeared  to  be  utterly  refuted 
by  the  learning  of  Larcher  and  Le  Bland,  who  contended 
that  they  were  cut  from  transparent  stone.  These 
rarities  were  first  brought  to  Rome  by  Pompey ; 
Augustus  was  satisfied  with  a  single  cup  as  his  share 
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of  the  spoils  of  Alexandria;  and  two  of  tlieiu  were 
bought  by  a  consul  and  an  emperor  at  three  hundred 
sestertia  (2,4217.  175.  6d.)  a-piece.  We  shall  make  no 
attempt  to  explore  this  mystery ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
only  add  to  the  darkness  by  suggesting-  that  the  verb 
"  effodere,"  which  gives  a  colour  to  the  fossil  theory,  may 
mean  merely  that  the  materials  of  the  murrine  and 
crystalline  cups  were  dug  out  of  the  earth,  to  be  after- 
wards fused  and  fashioned.  It  is  known  that  they  were 
imitated  by  the  Romans  in  coloured  glass  ;  and  silica, 
which  is  a  large  constituent  part  of  porcelain,  is  the  basis 
of  glass.  The  murrine  and  crystalline  cups,  v,e  may 
add,  were  dug,  according  to  Pliny,  "  ex  eadem  terra." 

Silica  and  alumina,  or  flint  and  clay,  are  the  principal 
constituents  of  porcelain,  and  the  former  is  pounded  in 
mortars  and  sold  to  the  jDotters  in  cakes.  These  cakes 
united  with  the  clay  form  the  "  biscuit,"  or  paste,  and  are 
also  ground  down  separately  with  the  ashes  of  fern  for  an 
alkali,  to  produce  the  glazing  material.  The  excres- 
cences or  broken  parts  of  the  biscuit  are  likewise 
pounded  for  the  use  of  the  painters,  and  this  operation 
gives  employment  to  great  numbers  of  lame  and  blind 
persons,  Avho  earn  half  a  crown  a  month  by  easy  but 
constant  labour.  Porcelain,  like  everything  else  in 
China,  gives  employment  to  many  hands.  One  person, 
for  instance,  draws  the  outline  of  the  painting  while 
another  fills  in  the  colours  ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  single 
piece  before  it  is  finished,  from  the  clay  to  the  cup, 
exercises  the  industry  of  about  forty  individuals. 

The  lackered  ware  of  the  Chinese  is  also  a  gieat  object 
of  the  national  industry,  in  which,  however,  they  are 
inferior  to  the  Japanese.  They  apply  the  varnish  on 
wood  again  and  again,  till  by  mere  dint  of  labour  the 
grains  disappear  and  the  surface  becomes  like  a  mirror. 
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■wlien  the  painting  is  laid  on,  and  tlie  whole  re-varnished. 
They  varnish  likewise  on  a  papier  mache,  composed  of 
pajjer,  mastic,  flax,  lime,  and  other  ingredients.  Every- 
thing is  adorned  in  this  way,  from  the  commonest  house- 
hold article,  such  as  a  tray  or  a  tub,  up  to  a  coffin, — 
for  the  last  is  not  unfrequently  a  household  article, 
carefully  and  pridefully  kept  hy  the  owner  for  his  own 
reception. 

The  Chinese  work  well  in  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and 
tortoiseshell ;  and  they  cut  glass  and  manufacture  arti- 
ficial flowers  and  various  trinkets  with  considerable  skill. 
Gunpowder  was  early  known  to  this  ancient  nation,  but 
in  all  probability  used  by  them  only  on  occasions  of 
display,  till  they  were  taught  lessons  in  gunnery  by  their 
western  visitors, — in  which,  it  must  be  said,  they  made 
but  indifferent  scholars.  Davis  ascribes  the  early  dis- 
covery of  the  composition  to  the  abundance  of  nitre  in 
the  alluvial  plains  of  Pe-che-le  ;  but  at  the  present  day  a 
good  deal  is  imported  from  Bengal,  and  sulphur  from  the 
Loo-choo  islands  and  other  places.  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  materials  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  English  manufacture ;  while  the  use  of  willow  char- 
coal in  China  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Europe  in  all 
^probability  derived  from  that  country  its  knowledge  of 
the  article. 

In  working  in  metals  the  Chinese  are  sufficiently 
skilful,  but,  as  in  other  things,  so  wedded  to  their  own 
customs,  that  they  derive  no  advantage  from  modern 
inventions.  The  antiquity  of  the  art  with  them  is  ob- 
vious from  the  extreme  nicety  with  which  they  contrive 
to  effect  minute  savings  both  in  labour  and  materials. 
They  understand  casting  iron,  even  to  the  barrels  of  their 
matchlocks,  and  have  the  art  of  mending  the  thinnest 
articles  so  manufactured,  such  as  kitchen   utensils,  by 
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means  of  the  blow-pipe.  Their  wrought  iron  is  deficient 
in  neatness ;  but  Europe,  in  all  probability,  owes  to  them 
the  invention  of  suspension  bridges.  Some  of  these  in 
China  are  constructed  of  welded  iron  chains  carried  from 
steejD  to  steep,  and  so  lofty  as  to  excite  the  alarm  of  the 
traveller,  although  he  is  protected  by  balustrades. 

They  are  skilful  workers  in  tin,  which  they  substitute 
largely  for  copper,  the  latter  being  to  some  extent  mono- 
polized by  the  currency.  Tin  and  copper  are  the  mate- 
rials of  their  gongs,  and  likewise  of  a  circular  mirror, 
which  has  only  begun  to  be  superseded  by  quicksilvered 
glass.  Metallic  mirrors  were  used  by  the  ancients  of 
almost  all  civilized  countries.  The  Egyptian  women, 
Avhen  they  went  to  the  temples,  always  carried  one  in 
their  left  hand,  and  it  resembled  exactly  those  of  the 
Chinese.  The  Roman  mirrors  were  of  the  same  compo- 
sition till  the  time  of  Pliny,  when  a  more  precious  metal 
became  so  common  that  even  the  maid  servants,  he  tells 
us,  admired  their  features  in  polished  silver.  The  Chinese 
mirrors  have  sometimes  what  appears  to  tlie  uninitiated 
the  inexplicable  property  of  reflecting  from  the  iDolished 
surface,  when  held  in  a  certain  light,  the  image  of  figures 
engraved  on  the  back.  This  elegant  deception  is  con- 
trived by  means  of  a  fac-simile  so  delicately  drawn  on  the 
front,  before  the  surface  receives  its  polish,  as  to  be 
wholly  invisible  in  an  ordinary  light.  As  a  further  proof 
of  their  knowledge  of  metals,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
they  form  medicinal  cups  of  realgar,  or  red  orpiment  (a 
sulphuret  of  arsenic),  and  prescribe  lemon-juice  that  has 
stood  for  a  certain  time  in  them  as  a  tonic. 

Artisans  in  China  are  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the 
lowest  rank  of  the  people,  and  their  earnings  being  pro- 
portionably  small,  their  skill  and  neatness  should  excite 
unmingled  admiration.    A  great  proportion  of  them  have 
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no  fixed  place  for  their  business,  but  roam  along  the 
streets  for  custom.  The  barber  carries  about  his  shop  on 
his  back,  the  cook  his  kitchen,  the  printer,  his  gravers 
blocks  and  brushes,  and  the  worker  in  metals  his  furnace  ; 
and  it  is  said  the  last-mentioned  article  is  sometimes 
manufactured  of  asbestos  reduced  to  powder,  worked  up 
with  gum  tragacanth,  or  some  other  substance  of  the 
kind,  and  cast  in  a  mould.  Tinkers  of  all  descriptions 
swarm  in  the  streets,  and  mend  broken  pots  and  pans, 
glass  and  porcelain,  with  a  dexterity  which  would  make 
their  fortune  in  London  or  Paris. 

In  remote  times  the  Chinese  wrote  upon  slips  of 
bamboo  tied  together  in  bundles  with  two  strings ;  but 
under  the  Han  dynasty,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
they  manufactured  paper  from  the  same  plant,  which 
gave  a  visible  impulse  to  literature.  Their  ink  was  at 
that  time  liquid,  and  their  pen  a  pointed  stick,  for  it  was 
not  till  six  centuries  afterwards  that  the  solid  pigment 
was  invented  which  is  known  in  Europe  as  China  ink. 
The  manuscripts  were  at  first  rolled  into  what  are  pro- 
perly called  volumes  ;  but  in  the  eighth  century  they  were 
bound  up  into  leaves,  and  in  the  tenth  the  art  of  printing- 
was  invented.  In  Europe  paper  was  not  known  till  the 
eleventh,  nor  printing  till  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
manufacturing  Chinese  paper,  the  bamboo  is  stripped  of  its 
fii'st  green  rind,  split  into  pieces,  and  rotted  in  a  pond  of 
muddy  water.  In  a  fortnight  the  pieces  are  washed, 
treated  with  lime,  torn  into  fibres,  exposed  to  bleach  in 
the  sun,  boiled,  and  beaten  up  into  the  requisite  paste 
with  some  glue  or  other  similar  substance.  Ink  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  lamp  black,  and  cast  into  oblong  pieces 
inscribed  and  gilded ;  while  the  other  implements  of 
writing  are  a  stone  for  a  palette,  and  a  fine  hair  pencil  for 
a  pen. 

VOL.    II.  u 
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As  yet  the  Chinese  have  confined  tlieir  printing  to  xylo- 
graphy. The  page  is  finely  written  out  on  jiaper,  and 
then  stuck  upon  a  smooth  block  of  wood  covered  with  a 
glutinous  paste,  to  which  when  dry  only  the  written  part 
adheres,  while  the  rest  of  the  paj^er  is  rubbed  off.  The 
engraver  now  begins  his  task,  and  takes  five  days  to 
complete  a  page  of  five  hundred  characters,  having 
earned  in  that  time  only  half  a  crown.  The  printer's  tools 
are  a  pot  of  liquid  ink,  a  brush,  and  a  rubber ;  and, 
without  press  of  any  kind,  he  is  able,  if  he  chooses,  to 
throw  off  three  thousand  impressions  in  the  day:  but  it 
is  his  business  likewise  to  fold,  collate,  stitch,  cut,  and 
sew,  and  for  all  this  variety  of  work,  he  receives  only 
ninepence  per  thousand.  Thus  paper  and  print  are  so 
cheaji  that  a  work  containing  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred leaves,  "done  up"  in  twenty  volumes,  costs  only 
half  a  crown  ;  but  it  should  be  added,  that  the  paper 
is  so  thin  as  to  be  printed  only  on  one  side,  and  that  the 
volumes  are  not  bound,  but  merely  stitched  in  paper 
covers. 

In  the  fine  arts  the  Chinese  must  be  reckoned  back- 
ward, even  in  reference  to  their  own  position  as  regards 
general  refinement.  Perspective  in  drawing  was  un- 
known before  the  arrival  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  so  little  did 
they  even  comprehend  the  art  of  light  and  shadow  that, 
on  observing  this  imitation  of  the  works  of  the  god  of 
painting,  the  Sun,  in  European  portraits,  they  regretted 
the  unsightly  shade  thrown  by  the  nose  as  the  effect  of 
accident.  Yet  they  draw  single  objects  correctly,  and 
Turner  himself  might  take  a  lesson  from  them  in  bril- 
liance of  colouring.  Sculj)ture,  as  regards  the  human 
figure,  they  have  entirely  neglected  ;  which  is  the  more 
extraordinary  from  the  circumstance  of  their  chiselling 
granite  and  marble  with  exquisite  nicety,  and  from  their 
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being  adepts  in  the  principal  art  of  the  statuary,  model- 
ling, compared  to  which  the  mere  copying  in  stone  is  a 
mechanical  business,  such  as  has  been  frequently  en- 
trusted by  great  European  artists  to  their  assistants. 
The  national  manners  forbid  their  attaining  to  any  high 
skill  in  nudities  ;  but  their  draperies  executed  in  clay  are 
often  admirable.  Their  architecture,  it  needs  hardly  be 
said,  is  Chinese,  just  as  that  of  other  nations  is  Indian, 
Egyptian,  or  Greek.  The  form  of  the  roof  is  conjectured 
to  be  taken  from  that  of  a  tent,  with  the  drapery  sus- 
pended by  ropes  hung  between  trees  ;  while  the  bamboo, 
the  most  likely  prop  to  be  used  by  them  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, is  the  prototype  of  their  tall  and  slender  column. 
To  look,  therefore,  for  the  varieties  and  proportions  pre- 
scribed by  western  art  would  be  vain ;  and,  besides,  in- 
dividual taste  in  China  is  fettered  by  national  custom  and 
sumptuary  laws.  Their  lofty  pagodas,  notwithstanding,  are 
striking  objects,  and  the  sites  of  these  are  usually  chosen 
with  a  skill  which  in  Europe  planted  a  convent  wherever 
the  romance  of  nature  demanded  one  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
picturesque.  They  serve  as  beacons  along  the  coast ; 
while  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  dotted  with  hollow 
pyramids  in  which  telegraphic  fires  may  be  lighted  in 
time  of  rebellion. 

Although  ignorant,  as  we  have  said,  of  an  important 
part  of  drawing,  they  cultivate  in  their  gardens  that  sort 
of  practical  perspective  exhibited  by  the  Romans  in  their 
theatres,  a  fine  imitation  of  which  by  Palladio  is  seen  at 
Vicenza.  In  a  garden  of  this  kind  they  give  the  effect  of 
distance  by  really  lessening  the  objects  both  in  size  and 
depth  of  colouring  as  they  recede,  and  making  the  sides 
of  the  vista  actually  converge.  In  the  theatre  of  Pal- 
ladio similar  contrivances  give  to  a  street  scene — not 
painted,  as  with  us,  on  a  flat  surface,  but  constructed  of 
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wood,  a  truly  magical  effect.  Music  is  another  of  the 
fine  arts  in  which  Chinese  differs  widely  from  European 
taste.  They  may  be  said  to  be  a  musical  people ;  and, 
indeed,  they  trace  so  intimate  an  analogy  between  the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds  and  the  regularity  of  a  paternal 
government,  that  music  was  cultivated  from  an  early 
period  of  the  monarchy  as  an  accomplishment  indispen- 
sable to  statesmen.  In  the  mean  time  their  harmony  is 
as  incomprehensible  to  a  European  as  ours  is  to  them, 
and  each  accuses  the  other  of  wanting  taste,  just  as  they 
do  in  the  question  of  fresh  or  fetid  meat.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  tones  of  the  Scottish  bagpipe, 
which  resembles  one  of  their  own  instruments,  are  ravish- 
ing to  a  Chinese  ear ;  but  as  this  musical  horror  is  sui 
generis  in  Europe,  perhaps  no  just  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  the  circumstance. 

The  state  of  science  in  China  we  must  dismiss  with 
little  more  than  the  remark  that  the  appearance  in  that 
country  of  such  a  man  as  Bacon,  who  in  England,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  sapped  so  effectu- 
ally the  antique  fabric  of  experimental  philosophy,  was 
impossible.  The  Novum  Organon  would  have  been 
reckoned  as  unclassical  as  the  New  Testament,  and  its 
author  would  either  have  been  pitied  as  a  maniac  or  per- 
secuted as  a  parricide.  When  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding  appeared,  so  late  as  1689,  it  was 
burned  at  Oxford  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  ; 
but  in  China  neither  a  Locke  nor  a  Bacon  could  have 
existed  at  all.  We  should  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to 
find  that  in  that  country  knowledge  generally  is  at  pre- 
sent in  the  same  state  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Confucius 
and  Laou-tze  ;  that  the  bridges  and  other  scientific  works 
of  the  Hans  have  never  since  been  surpassed,  or  even 
equalled  ;  that  medicine  maintains  its  ancient  connection 
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with  astrology  ;  and  that  Chinese  almanacks  present  as 
extraordinary  a  farrago  of  useful  information  and  hope- 
less trash  as  those  of  the  London  Stationers'  Company  a 
few  years  ago.  The  Chinese  have  for  many  ages  had  a 
general  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  although  in 
the  discovery  they  never  approached  to  the  completeness 
of  the  Harvey  an  theory.  The  latter,  however,  was  not 
promulgated  in  Europe  till  the  seventeenth  century;  and 
was  not  adopted  by  any  of  the  older  physicians  during 
the  author's  life,  who  himself  lost  much  of  his  pro- 
fessional practice  in  London  owing  to  his  imputed  heresy 
in  science.  The  Chinese,  it  may  likewise  be  remarked, 
place  the  soul  in  the  stomach,  while  certain  European 
physicians  of  our  own  day  trace  it  only  to  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  that  region,  in  the  semi-lunar  ganglia 
and  solar  plexus.  Though  judicial  astrologers  to  this 
moment,  the  Chinese  had  really  some  knowledge  of 
astronomy — wonderful  for  the  epoch — even  in  the  time  of 
their  earliest  kings  ;  but  its  amount  would  appear  to  be 
exaggerated,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  fain  to  employ 
the  Jesuits  in  the  correction  of  the  calendar,  which  is  the 
principal  use  they  make  of  the  celestial  science.  In 
mechanics  they  employ  all  the  known  powers  except- 
ing the  screw.  That  the  invention  of  the  magnetic 
compass,  so  long  a  matter  of  dispute,  is  due  to  the 
Chinese,  may  now  be  considered  proved  ;  the  result  of 
Klaproth's  investigations  being  corroborated  by  extracts 
given  by  Davis  and  others  from  early  Chinese  authors. 
We  may  add,  that  under  the  Han  dynasty  they  were  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  earth,  as  to  be  aware 
of  its  being  flattened  at  the  poles. 

Having  now  glanced  at  the  productions  of  the  country, 
the  manufacturing  industry   of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
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general  state  of  their  knowledge  as  regards  the  arts  and 
sciences,  it  is  our  task  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
intercourse,  in  barter  and  exchange  which  is  carried  on 
by  the  people  upon  those  bases  within  the  circle  of  the 
empire. 

If  the  Chinese  had  not  a  natural  taste,  or  rather 
passion,  for  trade,  it  would  be  greatly  checked  by  the 
deficiencies  of  their  monetary  system.  Not  only  is  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  they  possess  too  small  for 
so  immense  a  population,  but  the  application  even  of 
copper  to  any  other  purposes  than  that  of  coinage,  is 
looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  the  government.  Gold 
is  an  article  of  merchandise,  and,  although  generally  used 
as  an  equivalent  for  other  property,  it  is  often  refused  by 
those  merchants  who  have  not  confidence  in  their  own 
knowledge  of  its  fineness.  This  varies  from  eighty-seven 
to  ninety-nine  touch,  one  hundred  touch  being  pure 
gold ;  for  there  is  no  practical  standard  as  in  England, 
where  it  is  twenty-two  carats  fine  gold  and  two  of  alloy. 
Silver  is  in  like  manner  an  article  of  trade,  exchangeable 
according  to  its  weight  and  quality.  It  circulates  in 
lumps  called  sycee,  of  the  value  of  one  to  fifty  taels ;  and 
the  finest  is  cast  by  government  in  the  form  of  a  horse's 
hoof,  and  never  contains  less  than  ninety-seven  parts  of 
pure  silver.  In  England,  standard  silver  is  ninety  parts 
pure,  and  eleven  and  one-tenth  copper.  In  most  provinces 
the  Spanish  dollar  and  other  foreign  coins  are  current,  and 
the  present  emperor  pays  his  soldiers  in  pieces  of  money 
of  nearly  the  same  weight  but  finer  touch  than  the 
dollar ;  but  the  sycee  silver,  or  native  bullion,  forms 
the  principal  circulating  medium  next  to  the  copper, 
termed  cash. 

The  cash  is  the  only  national  coin,  and  is  so  small  in 
value  that  it  takes  a  thousand  pieces  to  amount  to  one 
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tael,  or  6s.  8d.  But  even  this  miserable  money  does  not 
escape  falsification.  The  country  is  inundated  with  a 
base  coinage,  both  of  home  and  foreign  manufacture ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  cash  are  practically  in  the 
same  state  as  gold  and  silver,  circulating  according  to 
their  real  not  nominal  value,  and  sometimes  exchange- 
able only  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  for  a 
tael.  When  genuine  they  are  of  the  size  of  an  English 
farthing,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  that  they  may 
be  strung,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  in  fifty,  a 
hundred,  or  a  thousand.  Authors  allege  that  the 
government  refuses  to  coin  gold  or  silver  from  the  fear  of 
the  dishonest  propensity  of  the  people ;  but  we  may  as 
well  be  told  that  they  prohibit  certain  ornaments  lest 
they  should  become  the  jsrey  of  their  thievish  inclinations. 
Even  in  England,  the  crime  is  of  every-day  occurrence, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  carried  to  a  jiro- 
digious  extent  in  China,  where  the  law  is  weak,  a  sound 
monetary  system  unknown,  and  the  government  itself  a 
standing  example  of  pecuniary  fraud  and  trickery. 

The  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  induced  some  of 
the  emperors  to  bring  in  a  paper  currency,  without 
troubling  themselves  to  consider  the  state  of  public 
opinion  on  the  solvency  of  the  government ;  and  Marco 
Paulo  describes  with  some  minuteness  the  system  under 
Kublai  the  Mongol  conqueror.  Commerce,  however, 
defies  even  imperial  power,  and  if  attempted  to  be  forced 
is  always  sure  to  bring  round  its  revenges.  The  experi- 
ment was  a  lamentable  failure  ;  and  since  then  the  prince 
has  only  been  anxious  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold 
and  silver,  leaving  the  nation  to  its  own  devices  as 
regards  a  circulating  medium.  Nor  are  these  devices 
inoperative,  for  the  people  are  traders  by  nature.  They 
must  buy  and   sell,  and   they  must  therefore  have  the 
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wherewith.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  where  silver 
and  cash  are  scarce,  they  exchange  commodities,  and, 
from  the  government  receiving  a  portion  of  taxes  in 
kind,  they  are  able  to  take  grain  as  a  standard.  In  the 
cities  they  have  private  banking  houses  on  a  small  scale, 
which  answer  almost  all  the  purposes  of  such  establish- 
ments in  Europe,  and  a  whole  host  of  pawnbrokers,  who 
may  be  said  to  be  the  bankers  of  the  poor.  From  the  high 
interest  of  money,  however,  twelve  per  cent.,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  circulating 
medium  in  the  country,  and  that  therefore  in  it  trade 
has  not  nearly  attained  to  the  extent  which  might  be  ex- 
pected under  more  favourable  circumstances. 

But  the  other  facilities  of  traffic  are  very  great. 
Although  there  are  few  roads,  and  the  greater  part  of 
those  that  exist  are  mere  foot-paths,  fifteen  out  of  the 
eighteen  provinces  are  intersected  like  a  net-work 
by  navigable  waters,  whether  streams  or  canals.  In 
the  Indian  Archipelago  we  have  met  with  tribes  of  Men 
of  the  Sea,  but  almost  the  entire  Chinese  nation  may  be 
termed  Men  of  the  River.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  population,  with  their  womankind  and  children,  live 
in  their  boats  ;  wherever  the  water  expands  into  a  large 
enough  area,  there  is  a  permanent  city  of  boats  ;  and 
even  when  the  amphibious  family  is  induced  by  circum- 
stances to  take  up  their  abode  on  the  land,  they  drag 
their  boats  along  with  them,  and  hoisting  them  on  pillars 
inhabit  them  as  houses.  These  vessels  vary  much  more 
in  their  construction  than  the  dwellings  on  terra  firma ; 
but  the  best  passage-boats  are  eighty  feet  long  by  sixteen 
broad,  and  nine  deep ;  the  whole  of  the  deck,  with  the 
exception  of  a  gangway  all  round,  is  built  over  with 
handsome  cabins,  and  the  outside  is  painted  and  gilded. 
The  sails  are  usually  of  mats,  and  each  vessel  has  a  scull 
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behind  which  moves  like  a  fish's  tail.  The  Chinese  want 
only  one  thing  to  be  the  best  builders  of  river  craft  in 
the  world ;  and  that  is  a  knowledge  of  copper  sheathing, 
or  rather  of  a  substitute  for  copper,  which  metal  they 
could  not  use  without  the  sanction  of  government.  In  the 
absence  of  this  mode  of  protecting  the  hull,  they  can 
only  double  the  thickness  of  the  timbers,  which  give  their 
boats  a  larger  and  heavier  bulk  in  proportion  to  the 
burthen  than  ours.  •  It  is  said  that  these  floating  dwellings 
are  far  neater,  cleaner,  and  more  comfortable  than  those 
of  the  land,  and  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  must  be  more 
healthy  and  happy  than  the  corresponding  classes  on 
shore. 

The  three  provinces  that  have  been  mentioned  as  not 
sharing,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  as  sharing 
very  little  in  the  advantages  of  water  communication,  are 
Kwei-clioo,Shen-se  and  Kan-suh.  The  first  is  the  Chinese 
Switzerland,  seated  upon  the  mountains  which  separate 
the  southern  from  the  central  provinces,  and  still  in  some 
measure  unsubdued;  and  the  two  others — better  known 
by  the  general  name  of  Shen-se,  since  the  subdivision 
took  place  only  under  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
emiDeror — form  the  north-western  angle  of  the  country, 
bordering  on  Mongolia.  We  are  here  presented  with 
a  surprising  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  the  neglect 
of  roads  is  by  no  means  the  result  either  of  accident  or 
inclination ;  for  in  Shen-se,  to  which  nature  has  denied 
the  means  of  forming  navigable  waters,  a  complete 
system  of  communication  was  established  by  cutting 
through  the  mountain  tops,  raising  mounds  in  the  valleys, 
and  flinging  bridges  of  the  most  daring  character  from 
steep  to  steep, — and  established,  too,  by  the  first  of  the 
Han  princes  who  began  to  reign  two  hundred  and  six 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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All  the  rest  of  the  country,  as  has  been  mentioned,  is 
intersected  by  navigable  waters  like  a  net- work ;  and  a 
man  may  sail  from  Pekin  to  Canton,  from  the  extreme 
north  to  the  extreme  south,  without  entering  the  ocean. 
Pekin  might  appear  to  be  a  city  of  pleasure,  raising 
commercial  tribute  from  the  rest  of  the  empire,  without 
giving  anything  worth  mentioning  in  return ;  and  such 
to  a  certain  degree,  it  must  be,  since  it  is  the  grand  centre 
to  which  the  policy  of  the  court  compels  the  mandarins 
of  all  classes  to  repair  every  year.  But  its  sea-port, 
Teen-tsin,  not  only  supplies  the  capital  with  foreign  and 
inland  produce,  but  is  the  entrepot  through  which  such 
commodities  are  diffused  throughout  the  south  generally, 
and  Manchowria  and  Mongolia.  In  the  mean  time,  cut 
glass,  felt,  pictures,  books,  dates,  and  some  luxurious 
trifles,  are  all  these  cities  have  to  give  in  return;  and 
they  consequently  buy  for  the  most  part  with  silver,  their 
merchants  living  on  the  profits  of  the  sale. 

Timber  is  brought  in  great  quantities  from  the  dense 
forests  of  Manchowria,  and  innumerable  droves  of  cattle 
from  that  country  and  Mongolia.  The  other  Tartar  pro- 
duce, consists  of  grain,  sheep,  horses,  wool,  felt,  and 
furs,  which  are  exchanged  along  the  whole  frontier,  for 
teas,  silk  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  silver. 

The  northern  provinces,  generally,  furnish  grain,  fruits, 
skins,  liquors,  drugs,  coarse  manufactures  ;  and  the  more 
western  of  these,  metals  and  precious  stones.  The 
central,  grain,  tobacco,  hemp,  rhubarb,  musk,  green  teas, 
silk,  coarse  cloth,  porcelain,  drugs  ;  and  the  more 
western  of  these,  gold,  iron,  tin,  brass,  musk,  and  drugs. 
The  southern,  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  silk,  cotton, 
black  teas,  liemi),  salt,  cassia,  pearls;  and  the  more 
western  of  these,  metals,  precious  stones,  musk,  betel,  and 
drugs.     To  these  (which  comprise  only  the  more  impor- 
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tant  articles)  would  have  to  be  added,  in  a  detailed 
account,  a  long  list  of  national  and  local  manufactures ; 
but  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  here,  that,  by  means  of 
the  admirable  system  of  internal  communication,  a  per- 
petual interchange  of  a  thousand  productions  of  nature 
and  industry  goes  on  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
vinces. The  emporia  on  the  sea-coast,  particularly  in 
Kwang-tung  and  Fo-kien,  diffuse  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  empire  the  imports  from  the  Chinese  islands  and 
the  outer  world,  from  Japan,  the  Archipelago,  India, 
Europe,  and  America ;  a  large  proportion  of  which  is 
directed  to  the  metropolitan  province  by  a  busy  coasting 
trade,  as  well  as  by  the  grand  canal.  Foreign  commerce, 
however,  as  compared  with  the  vast  inland  traffic,  is  as 
yet  but  a  trifle.  This  ancient  nation,  secluded  for  so 
many  ages  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  only  recently 
began  to  taste,  with  a  hesitating  curiosity  (except  in  one 
instance)  of  the  luxuries  of  the  far  west,  and  to  reclaim 
the  barbarians  by  means  of  her  tea,  and  become  drunken 
herself  with  their  opium. 

The  inland  trade,  it  must  be  observed,  like  the 
monetary  system,  or  rather  the  monetary  substitutes  and 
contrivances,  has  grown  out  of  the  necessities  and  genius 
of  the  people,  wholly  unassisted  and  but  little  repressed 
by  the  government.  Satisfied  with  the  glory  of  giving 
letters  the  supremacy  over  arms,  the  Chinese  legislators 
allowed  themselves  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  other 
great  speculators  of  antiquity,  and  looked  with  contempt 
upon  those  classes  of  the  people  who  originate  and 
diffuse  the  appliances  of  civilized  Hfe.  Next  in  dignity 
to  intellectual  pursuits  they  regard  those  that  develope 
the  resources  of  the  soil ;  and  thus  the  cultivator,  who  is 
the  producer  par  excellence,  follows  closely  the  literary 
van ;    while  the  artizan   and    merchant  minister   to   the 
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wants  of  both,  the  former  by  merely  changing  the  form 
of  materials  already  existing,  and  the  latter  by  merely 
trafficking  in  them,  neither  adding  to  their  quantity  nor 
their  value.  "  As  for  these  two,"  said  Keen-lung,  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  emperor,  "  we  do  not  even 
think  of  them  ;"  and  he  merely  repeated  the  sentiments 
of  the  princes  of  his  own  and  preceding  dynasties. 

But  the  practical  good  sense  of  the  people  neutralised 
this  error  of  the  government,  and  united  with  other 
causes  to  secure  them  from  the  fate  of  the  plebeians  of 
Rome.  They  cared  little  for  lofty  proclamations  when 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  their  interest,  but  applied  them- 
selves without  scruple  to  those  trades  to  which  they  were 
called  by  their  necessities  or  their  genius.  The  very  con- 
tempt in  which  the  so-called  non-producing  classes  were 
held  protected  them  from  fiscal  rapacity  ;  and  the  vast 
inland  trade  noticed  above  is  almost  wholly  unfettered 
except  by  the  transit  dues  requisite  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  canals  and  roads.  The  government  undertake  the 
management  of  salt,  the  next  necessary  of  life  to  grain  ; 
of  ginseng,  supposed  to  be  a  universal  restorative  ;  and 
of  the  foreign  trade,  for  obvious  political  reasons ;  but 
with  these  exceptions,  the  people  are  at  liberty  to  buy 
and  sell  as  they  choose.  We  have  seen  that  a  banking 
system  has  sprung  up  spontaneously  out  of  this  freedom ; 
and  in  like  manner  each  province  has  a  true  chamber  of 
commerce.  The  system  of  bills  of  exchange  has  recently 
been  tried,  but  with  little  success  we  are  told — on  account 
of  the  natural  dishonesty  of  the  people  !  The  Chinese 
may  be  as  dishonest  as  our  authors  please ;  but  it  would 
be  more  consonant  with  reason  and  with  history  to 
attribute  the  first  failm-e  of  the  experiment  to  its  novelty 
and  to  the  want  of  efficient  laws  for  the  protection  of 
trade. 
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The  question  now  arises  as  to  tlie  resources  and  pro- 
spects of  China  with  regard  to  manufacturing-  industry  ; 
a  question  which,  we  fear,  is  not  so  closely  allied  as 
many  persons  imagine  to  that  of  the  extension  of  our 
foreign  commerce.  If  her  tea  can  be  called  a  manu- 
facture, on  account  of  the  manipulation  it  requires,  it  is 
the  only  one  worth  mentioning  we  import ;  and  we  do 
so  merely  because  we  cannot  get  the  leaf  in  the  raw 
state.  Silk — cotton — porcelain — all  those  manufactures 
in  which,  but  a  short  time  ago,  she  excelled  the  whole 
world,  we  can  now  carry  to  her,  across  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe,  and  offer  at  a  lower  price,  and  of 
more  beautiful  workmanship,  than  her  own.  The  looms, 
forges,  and  furnaces  of  England  have  created  mightier 
revolutions  than  her  arms ;  and  all  those  calculations  are 
at  fault  which,  only  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  passed 
current  for  arithmetical  facts.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that,  with  a  good  currency  and  a  sound  state  of 
credit,  and  a  consequent  extension  of  the  banking  system, 
the  inland  trade  of  this  vast  empire  might  be  prodigiously 
increased.  But  it  would  be  hopeless  to  look  for  the 
occurrence  of  these  desiderata  except  by  slow  degrees — 
by  the  extended  intercourse  of  the  people  with  foreigners, 
and  by  a  change  being  operated  in  some  even  of  the 
fundamental  theories  of  the  government. 

We  have  said  that  the  civilization  of  India  is  perhaps 
more  different  from  that  of  Europe  in  kind  than  in 
degree  ;  but  in  China  the  difference,  on  the  contrary, 
is  more  in  degree  than  in  kind.  In  elevating  the  con- 
dition of  the  naked  ryot — in  establishing  in  the  country 
a  great  middle  class,  as  the  bulk  and  respectability  of 
the  nation — we  gain  in  India  just  so  many  customers  for 
our  m'anufacturers  as  we  benefit  individuals  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  people  have  no  manufactures  of  their 
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own  to  compete  with  ours.  The  wants,  in  fact,  we  would 
there  supply  we  must  create  ;  but  in  China  the  wants 
are  already  felt,  the  supply  is  at  hand,  and  the  manu- 
factures as  abundant  as  our  own,  and  better  adapted 
to  the  habits  of  the  people.  A  vague  idea  is  entertained 
on  all  sides,  that  now  that  commerce  is  established  on  a 
broader  basis  than  formerly,  numerous  articles  of  barter 
cannot  fail  to  present  themselves  as  the  nations  of  the 
two  hemispheres  get  better  acquainted.  This,  in  all 
probability,  will  prove  to  be  correct  in  the  course  of  time ; 
but  even  the  rapid  and  imperfect  glance  we  have  been 
able  to  bestow  upon  the  history,  character,  and  manners 
of  the  Chinese,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  expectations  of 
any  result  of  immediate  importance  are  unwarranted  by 
the  data  we  possess.  We  shall  now  proceed,  however, 
to  trace  historically  the  intercourse  of  the  Chinese  with 
other  nations,  and  more  especially  with  those  of  the  west, 
and  thus  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  new  prospects  of 
their  commerce. 
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CHAPTEH   III. 

THE   INTERCOURSE    OF   THE  CHINESE  WITH  OTHER  NATIONS, 

The  silks  of  the  Chinese,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, found  their  way  to  Europe  at  a  very  early  period, 
by  the  route  of  Bactria  or  Bokhara,  and  the  entrepot  is 
said  to  have  been  at  seven  months'  distance  from  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire.  It  is  believed  that,  so  early  as 
the  year  94  of  our  era,  an  army  of  one  of  the  Han 
princes  found  its  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  and 
we  are  told  that  the  general  had  even  conceived  the  idea 
of  crossing  that  sea,  with  the  view  of  penetrating  into 
the  Roman  empire,  the  fame  of  which  had  reached  his 
countrymen  in  the  course  of  their  commercial  transactions 
with  the  west.  In  161  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus 
is  stated  to  have  sent  a  fruitless  embassy  to  China ;  in 
399  a  Chinese  priest  travelled  to  India  in  search  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists ;  and  635  is  given  as  the 
epoch  of  the  appearance  of  the  Nestorians  in  China. 
In  708  the  Arabs  sent  an  embassy  by  way  of  Cashgur ; 
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and  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  two  travellers  of 
that  nation  give  an  account  of  the  emi^ire,  which  is 
correct  to  this  day.  Marco  Polo,  Ihn  Batata,  and 
some  Christian  missionaries  followed  successively  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1516,  when  the  Portuguese  first 
visited  Canton  after  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  we  find  any  regular 
intercourse  established  between  China  and  the  western 
nations. 

The  vessels  of  the  Chinese  of  the  thirteenth  century 
are  described  by  Marco  Polo  as  being  built  of  fir,  with 
sometimes  as  many  as  sixty  cabins  under  the  deck,  each 
capable  of  containing,  comfortably,  one  person.  The 
hold  was  divided  into  compartments  formed  of  thick 
planks,  and  water-proof,  so  that  if  a  leak  was  sprung  in 
one  it  would  not  seriously  endanger  the  ship.  They  had 
from  four  to  six  masts  for  the  sails,  and  were  moved 
likewise  by  oars,  each  employing  four  hands ;  and  their 
crew  consisted  of  two  hundred  mariners.  When  repairs 
were  wanted,  fresh  jilanks  were  nailed  on  the  exterior 
hull,  till  sometimes  it  acquired  a  depth  of  six  planks. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Ibn  Batuta 
tells  us  that  some  of  these  vessels  "  had  a  complement 
of  one  thousand  men,  six  hundred  sailors  and  four  hun- 
dred soldiers.  The  junks  themselves  were  rowed  by 
immense  oars,  over  some  of  which  twenty -five  men 
were  stationed,  who  pulled  standing.  They  had  on 
board  culinary  herbs,  which  they  cultivated  in  pots 
ranged  along  the  sides.  The  captain  of  such  a  vessel 
was  a  great  emir;  officers  with  their  wives  resided  in 
houses  built  on  deck,  so  that  such  a  vessel  was  a  floating- 
city."  Lest  the  reader  should  accuse  Ibn  Batuta  of  too 
gross  exaggeration,  we  must  remind  him  that  Marco  only 
mentions  the  accommodation  between  decks,  and  not  the 
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houses  built  above.  In  the  ship  in  which  he  himself  left 
China,  there  were  six  hundred  passengers  in  addition  to 
the  crew.  Crawford's  description  of  the  junks  of  the 
present  day  trading  with  the  Archipelago  tallies  closely 
enough  with  the  above  in  all  important  points.  They 
are  sometimes  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
in  burthen;  and  are  divided  under  the  deck  into  little 
cabins,  or  compartments,  to  lodge  the  goods  and  afford 
separate  accommodation  for  each  adventurer — for  all  on 
board  have  an  interest  in  the  voyage.  There  are  from 
two  to  four  masts,  with  a  single  square  sail  each  made 
of  mats  of  split  bamboo,  and  extended  upon  yards  of  the 
cane.  The  cables  are  made  of  twisted  rattans,  and  the 
anchors  of  iron  wood  tipped  with  iron.  The  standing 
and  running  rigging  are  of  rattan  or  cocoa-nut  ropes; 
the  bow  and  stern  rise  gradually  to  a  great  height, 
giving  the  deck  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  and  at  each  side 
of  the  bow  is  painted  an  eye,  in  order  that  the  good  ship 
may  see  her  way.  The  hands  required  to  work  these 
unwieldy  craft  are  ten  times  the  number,  according  to 
the  tonnage,  of  those  in  a  European  ship ;  and  in  one  of 
the  larger  leviathans  it  often  takes  fifty  men  to  manage 
the  helm  alone. 

The  first  Portuguese  fleet  that  reached  the  Chinese 
coast  appears  to  have  filled  the  natives  with  conster- 
nation ;  and  the  envoy  it  conveyed  having  an  enemy  at 
court,  where  the  sultan  of  Malacca  complained  bitterly 
of  the  treatment  he  had  sustained  from  the  western 
strangers,  was  detained  at  Canton  for  three  years  before 
being  allowed  to  pi'oceed  to  Peking.  During  his  ab- 
sence on  this  journey,  hostilities  broke  out  between  the 
visitors  and  their  unwilling  hosts ;  the  imperial  fleet  was 
utterly  defeated  ;  and  he,  on  his  return,  and  all  the  pri- 
soners then  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  were  murdered 
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in  reprisal  for  the  national  disgrace.  But  tlie  Mandarins, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  heard  the  chink  of  Portuguese 
silver,  and  were  fascinated  by  the  sound.  In  vain  pro- 
clamations were  fulminated  against  the  barbarian  trade — 
they  only  served  to  divert  it  from  the  legal  channel,  and 
to  organize  a  system  of  illicit  traffic  along  the  whole 
coast.  The  Portuguese  soon  established  themselves  at 
Ning-po  and  Tseuen-choo,  and  extended  their  transac- 
tions to  Japan ;  but  being  expelled  from  the  two  former 
places  for  their  violent  conduct,  they  returned  to  the 
Canton  river,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury began  to  bribe  and  to  build  at  Macao,  till  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  they  had  effected,  without  any  formal 
permission,  a  settlement  from  Avhich  they  have  never  been 
displaced,  and  where  to-day  they  are  subjects  of  the 
Chinese  empire. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Chinese  do 
not  appear  to  have  entertained  any  special  dread  of 
foreign  commerce.  The  unwieldy  junks  we  have  de- 
scribed crept  along  the  shore  to  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  as  far  west  as  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  and  a  trade  of 
some  imjjortance  was  carried  on  with  Jajian.  Their  re- 
lations with  the  last  mentioned  country,  however,  had 
always  partaken  of  the  strange  character  of  these  two 
extraordinary  nations  ;  the  one  claiming  filial  obedience, 
and  the  other  resisting  from  pride  and  gallantry,  and  yet 
acknowledging  China  as  the  original  source  of  Japanese 
refinement.  The  claims  of  the  Chinese  have  been  traced 
to  the  second  century,  although  probably  much  more 
ancient,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  rarely  put  forward 
except  by  sending  an  envoy,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dis- 
puted succession,  to  confer  upon  the  successful  party 
the  investiture  of  wang  or  king.  Kublai,  indeed,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Japanese  monarch  to  ask  him  why 
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he  had  not  sent  to  claim  his  friendship  ?  to  tell  him  that, 
already,  philosophers  desired  to  see  the  whole  world  form 
one  famihj — and  that  he,  the  magnanimous  Tartar — was 
resolved  to  call  this  principle  into  existence,  even  if  he 
should  be  obliged  to  do  so  by  force  of  arms.  This  letter 
was  followed  up  by  two  different  missions,  but  all  were 
received  with  silent  contempt ;  till  at  length,  in  1 244,  a 
Chinese  fleet  met  with  a  still  worse  reception,  being  de- 
feated and  driven  back.  In  1276  and  1279  a  new  em- 
bassy was  sent ;  and  both  were  beheaded  to  a  man.  The 
next  year  a  last  attempt  was  made  by  another  fleet ;  which 
was  scattered  by  a  tempest  on  the  Japanese  coast,  and 
the  army  it  conveyed,  on  rendering  themselves  prisoners, 
put  to  the  sword  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
When  the  sinning  dynasty  of  Tartars  had  fallen,  about 
a  century  later,  the  Japanese  made  peace  with  the  new 
government,  and  restored  the  interrupted  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  which  continued  till  these  extraordinary 
islanders,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  relate, 
shut  themselves  ujd  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  1640. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  made  their 
appearance  in  China,  and  made  more  than  one  attempt 
upon  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao.  They  were 
driven  back,  however,  with  loss,  and  were  obliged 
to  content  themselves  in  the  outside  waters  with  the 
Piscadores  and  Formosa.  The  Piscadores  were  too  near 
the  main  for  either  Chinese  or  Portuguese  to  look  with 
complacency  upon  the  new  settlers,  and  at  Formosa 
their  propinquity  to  Luzon  gave  umbrage  to  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  by  this  time  the  liberty  of  trade  with  Macao 
and  Canton.  Of  two  evils,  the  Dutch  chose  the  least. 
They  defied  the  Spaniards,  and  with  the  permission  of 
China,  established  themselves  on  the  rich  and  noble 
island  of  Formosa.  A  crisis  now  came,  such  as  in  India 
X  2 
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gave  the  throne  of  the  Great  Mogul  to  a  company  of 
British  merchants ;  but  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  were 
differently  circumstanced  from  the  French  and  English, 
and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  inspired  with  any 
ambitious  thought  by  the  Chinese  revolution. 

During  the  struggle  between  the  Ming  princes  and  the 
Manchows,  which  was  ended  by  the  latter  mounting  the 
throne  of  Peking  in  1644,  the  i3eople  fled  from  their  dis- 
tracted country  in  crowds,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand  emigrants  settled  in  Formosa.  This  valuable 
importation  was  at  first  encouraged  by  the  Dutch,  but 
they  appear  early  to  have  felt  a  presentiment  of  evil, 
which  was  not  long  after  realized.  Among  the  Chinese 
patriots,  there  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Macao  who 
had  come  to  be  the  head  of  the  naval  forces  acting 
against  the  Tartars ;  and  although  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  seduced  by  a  title  into  giving  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
new  dynasty,  his  son  Koshinga  (Kuo-shin)  still  remained 
in  command  of  the  fleet,  and  true  to  his  country.  The 
Tartars,  however,  proved  to  be  too  powerful ;  the  small 
islands  near  the  coast  did  not  aff"ord  sufficient  refuge  for 
the  Pirate,  as  the  unsuccessful  patriot  was  termed ;  and 
Koshinga  felt  that  he  had  no  choice  between  Formosa 
and  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  Chinese  population  of 
the  island,  it  may  be  supposed — expatriated  by  their  hatred 
to  Tai'tar  rule — were  on  his  side  to  a  man  ;  and  the 
Dutch  on  finding  that  secret  agency  was  at  work  be- 
tween the  two,  became  so  much  alarmed  that  they  sent  for 
succour  to  Batavia,  whence  in  1660,  a  fleet  of  twelve 
ships  was  despatched  to  Formosa. 

AH,  however,  was  quiet  then  on  their  arrival;  and 
instead  of  the  confusion  of  war,  they  found  two  of  Ko- 
shinga's  merchantmen  trading  peaceably  in  the  harbour  of 
Fort  Zealand.      The   fleet  accordingly  returned   home ; 
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and  as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  out  of  sight  and  hearing, 
the  jjatriot  corsair  made  his  appearance,  and  landed 
twenty  thousand  men  at  the  settlement.  But  the  Dutch 
garrison  was  stout  and  true  ;  Batavia  was  not  far  distant ; 
and  even  after  the  Chinese  had  gained  possession  of  the 
town,  the  fort  held  gallantly  out.  In  due  time  succours 
arrived  —  ten  ships  with  seven  hundred  soldiers;  and 
when  these  had  been  exchanged  for  the  women  and 
children  and  other  useless  mouths,  the  besieged  were  safe 
— except  from  their  own  imprudence.  An  offer  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Tartar  viceroy  of  Fo-kien  was  made  to 
them,  on  condition  of  their  first  assisting  him  to  drive 
away  some  detachments  of  the  pirates  from  the  coast ; 
and  they  had  the  prodigous  folly  to  desjaatch  five  ships  on 
this  service,  three  of  which  were  lost  in  a  storm,  while 
the  remaining  two  returned  to  Batavia.  The  affairs  of 
the  beleaguered  garrison  were  now  desperate  ;  and  after  a 
siege  of  nine  months,  and  the  loss  of  sixteen  hundred  men. 
Fort  Zealand  was  surrendered,  and  the  Dutch  evacuated 
Formosa.  This  splendid  island  now  became  an  inde- 
pendent country  with  Koshinga  for  its  king;  but  in  1683, 
it  was  given  up  by  his  grandson  to  the  Chinese,  and 
remains  at  present  a  portion  of  the  empire. 

During  the  brief  sovereignty  of  Koshinga,  the  English 
established  a  factory  in  Formosa,  under  a  treaty  with  the 
governor,  but  withdrew  it  as  unproductive  in  1 68 1 .  Forty- 
four  years  previously,  this  nation  had  commenced  its 
transactions  with  the  Chinese  in  an  attitude  of  daring 
and  dignity,  which  it  would  have  been  well  for  both 
nations  if  they  had  assumed  more  frequently,  or  else 
never  assumed  at  all.  Being  cheated  and  trifled  with  by 
the  Portuguese  at  Macao,  the  little  fleet  sailed  up  to  the 
Bogue  forts  to  treat  with  the  Chinese  direct ;  when  the 
latter  after  gaining  time,,  by  messages  to  and  from  Can- 
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ton,  to  mount  the  nearest  fort  with  heavy  guns,  opened 
suddenly  a  fire  upon  their  visitors.  The  English  promptly 
returned  the  compliment  with  broadsides,  and  landing 
one  hundred  men,  carried  the  fort  and  planted  their 
national  colours  upon  its  walls.  The  immediate  result  of 
this  was,  that  the  Chinese  threw  the  blame  upon  the  mis- 
representations of  the  Portuguese,  and  expressed  contrition 
for  having  misapprehended  the  visit  of  the  English,  to 
whom  they  at  once  granted  the  cargoes  they  desired. 
It  is  stated,  however,  in  an  account  of  a  Dutch  em- 
bassy, published  by  Thevenot  in  the  Voyages  Curieuses, 
that  the  English  had  no  sooner  taken  their  departure 
than  they  were  declared  enemies  of  the  empire,  and  a 
decree  passed  excluding  them  from  its  ports.  This  may 
account  for  the  failure  of  their  next  attempt  in  1664, 
when  their  ships  were  driven  away,  not  by  the  arms  of 
the  natives,  but  by  port  charges  which  the  adventure 
could  not  sustain. 

The  distrust  of  foreign  trade  exhibited  by  the  new 
Tartar  dynasty,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  sufficiently 
natural.  This  rich  and  teaming  country,  whose  produc- 
tions seemed  to  be  coveted  by  the  whole  world,  had  now 
been  conquered  for  the  second  time  by  a  poor  and  bar- 
barous race.  Surely  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  warlike  nations  of  the  west  was  still  more  immi- 
nent ;  more  especially  as  the  British,  on  their  very 
first  visit,  had  shown  themselves  the  masters  of  the 
Chinese  both  in  daring  and  courage.  The  Portuguese 
had  at  one  time  been  almost  as  violent ;  but  as  the  Indian 
dominion  of  that  people  was  gradually  overturned  amidst 
the  triumphant  jeers  of  the  whole  eastern  hemisphere, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  fawn  and  cringe  where  they 
desired  favour,  and  to  meet  their  enemies  with  the  arms  of 
falsehood  and  calumny.     This  had  allayed  the  fears  of 
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the  Chinese  for  a  time,  which  were  now  re-awakened  on 
the  appearance  of  the  English  upon  the  scene.  It 
turned  out,  however,  on  subsequent  occasions,  that  the 
deferential  attitude  of  the  Portuguese  was  the  model  set 
up  for  themselves  by  all  other  traders  ;  and  the  Celestials 
were  confirmed  in  their  assumption  of  a  sublime  superiority 
by  the  ridiculous  and  degrading  conduct  of  the  Europeans. 
While  the  attention  of  the  new  dynasty  thus  began  to 
be  attracted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  western  strangers,  a 
danger  of  a  more  pressing  nature  presented  itself  in  the 
north.  Before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  way  of 
Russia  into  Siberia  had  been  pioneered  by  a  fugitive 
robber  of  the  Don  ;  and  now  the  troops  of  the  tsar,  after 
adding  that  vast  country  to  his  dominions,  were  pur- 
suing their  triumphant  march  into  the  Tartar  countries 
abutting  upon  China.  Already  they  had  erected  a  chain 
of  fortresses  along  the  river  Amoor;  but  Kam-hi,  the 
second  of  the  Manchow  emperors,  marched  an  army  to 
the  spot,  and  in  spite  of  attempted  negotiations  from 
Moscow,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Russians,  and  de- 
stroyed their  works.  The  result  of  this  brief  war  was  the 
dictation  of  a  treaty  by  the  Chinese  in  1689,  by  which 
they  gained  the  navigation  of  the  Amoor  ;  while  the 
Russians  accomplished  their  long-cherished  desire  of 
establishing  a  free  trade  with  China.  Caravans  now  tra- 
velled regularly  between  Moscow  and  Peking,  and  an 
annual  fair  besides  was  held  by  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
mercliants  between  the  southern  frontier  of  Siberia  and 
the  Mongolian  desert.  The  Russians,  however,  did  not 
bear  themselves  so  gently  as  Chinese  punctilio  required. 
They  committed  the  excesses  in  drinking  for  which  they 
were  already  famous  at  home,  and  these  occasioned 
riots;  till  at  length,  in  1722,  a  dispute  between  the  two 
nations  respecting  the  Mongol  frontier  brought  matters 
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to  a  crisis,  and  the  trade  was  stopped,  and  the  unruly 
strangers  sent  home  to  Siberia. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  however,  the  Russians,  by 
means  of  conciliation,  were  partially  restored  to  favour, 
and  in  1728  the  treaty  of  Kiachta  was  signed,  under 
which  trade  is  carried  on  to  this  day.  A  royal  caravan 
was  permitted  to  go  once  in  three  years  to  Peking,  but 
the  empress  Catherine  II.  afterwards  abandoned  this  pri- 
vilege in  order  to  leave  uninterrupted  the  private  trade  of 
her  subjects,  which  was  confined  to  the  frontiers  where 
Siberia  meets  the  Mongolian  desert-  Here  the  little 
town  of  Kiachta  belongs  to  the  Russians,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  yards  north  that  of  Maimatchin  to  the 
Chinese,  with  two  posts  between  marking  the  confines  of 
the  two  empires.  As  Russia  takes  no  part  in  the  history 
of  China  subsequent  to  this  treaty,  it  may  be  desirable 
hei-e  to  interrupt  our  chronology  and  state  briefly  the 
nature  of  the  trade  between  the  colossi  of  the  north  and 
east. 

Maimatchin,  according  to  Pallas,  contains  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  inhabitants — all  of  the  male  sex, 
for  no  Chinese  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  the  colony  ; 
but  the  merchants  have  always  a  partner  at  Peking,  with 
whom  they  change  places  once  a  year.  The  trade  is 
carried  on  almost  entirely  by  barter,  and  the  principal 
articles  furnished  by  Russia  are  furs  and  peltry.  These 
are  chiefly  brought  from  Kamtchatka  and  the  islands 
between  that  peninsula  and  America  ;  but  a  considerable 
quantity  is  imported  likewise  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the 
purpose,  England  contributing  beaver  and  other  skins 
from  Hudson's  Bay  and  Canada.  The  next  article  in 
importance  is  woollen  cloth,  the  coarser  sort  Russian, 
and  the  finer  English,  Prussian,  and  French ;  and  then 
comes  a  miscellaneous  list  of  richer  stuffs,  coarse  linen, 
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Russia  leather,  &c.,  with  camels,  horses,  and  horned 
cattle.  The  Chinese  return  manufactured  silks,  and 
(by  means  of  smugg'hng)  raw  silk,  besides  cotton-wool, 
nankeens,  tea,  porcelain,  lackered  ware,  tobacco,  rice, 
rhubarb,  &c.  The  whole  value  of  the  trade  is  estimated 
at  four  million  roubles,  or  about  800,000/. 

Of  the  articles  above  mentioned  rhubarb  is  a  monopoly 
of  the  Russian  government,  and  it  is  brought  direct  to 
Kiachta  by  Bucharian  merchants  from  that  part  of 
Tartary  where  it  grows  wild  on  the  ridges  of  tlie  hills. 
This  is  the  same  article  as  Turkey  rhubarb,  receiving 
that  name  when  carried  direct  to  Smyrna  or  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  it  is  chosen  by  the  Russians  with  such  care 
that  the  quantity  offered  to  them  is  usually  diminished 
one-sixth  part,  while  the  refuse  is  burnt,  according  to 
stipulation,  lest  it  should  make  its  re-appearance  in  the 
market.  The  English  have  almost  entirely  given  up 
purchasing  this  quality ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  what 
they  consume  consisting  of  an  inferior  and  cheaper  kind 
from  Canton  and  the  United  States.  The  Canton 
rhubarb  is  grown  in  the  southern  provinces  of  China, 
and  is  not  selected,  as  at  Kiachta,  but  accepted  by  the 
purchaser  in  the  gross.  The  Russians  made  an  attempt 
in  1806  to  establish  a  communication  with  China  by  sea, 
but  an  edict  was  issued  disallowing  of  any  trade  but  that 
by  way  of  the  Siberian  frontiers.  They  still  retain  a 
mission,  however,  at  Peking,  which  at  present  consists  of 
six  ecclesiastical  and  four  lay  members,  who  study  the 
Chinese  and  Manchow  languages,  in  order  to  serve  as 
interjDreters  between  the  two  nations. 

We  must  now  resume  the  narrative  of  British  inter- 
course, which  was  destined  to  exercise  a  far  more  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  fortunes  of  China.  After  the 
abandonment  of  tlie  trade  with  Formosa,  Ningpo,  and 
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Araoy,  the  English  appear  to  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion almost  exclusively  to  Canton  ;  but  the  rapacity  of 
the  government  and  the  local  officers,  together  with  the 
high  duty  on  tea  in  England,  Avhich  towards  the  end  of 
the  century  amounted  to  five  shillings  a  pound,  restricted 
this  intercourse  within  very  narrow  bounds.  The  mode 
of  transacting  business  was  pretty  nearly  the  same  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  trade.  The  government 
was  too  sublime  to  enter  into  any  direct  correspondence 
with  the  foreign  barbarians.  Certain  Chinese,  called 
hong  or  security  merchants,  were  allowed  for  a  hand- 
some consideration  to  conduct  the  traffic,  on  condition 
of  their  guaranteeing  the  duties  ;  and  on  a  ship  entering 
the  port  of  Whampoa,  she  jilaced  herself  under  the  pro- 
tection or  espionage  of  one  of  the  body.  A  linguist  or 
interpreter,  and  a  comprador  or  purveyor,  were  also 
attached  to  her,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  former  to 
procure  permits  for  loading  and  discharge,  and  transact 
other  custom-house  business.  The  whole  system  was 
overlooked  by  the  hoppo,  a  government  commissioner, 
always  appointed  from  the  imperial  household ;  and  this 
officer  appeared  to  exercise  an  almost  unlimited  dis- 
cretionary power.  In  1689  he  demanded  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-four  taels  for  the  port  charge  of 
a  British  vessel,  and  on  this  being  refused  accepted  one 
thousand  five  hundred  taels.  The  latter  sum  is  only  half 
the  recent  charges  on  a  vessel  of  eight  hundred  tons. 
By  the  year  1715  the  trade  had  assumed  some  appear- 
ance of  regularity ;  the  shijDS  leaving  England  for  China 
at  stated  seasons,  and  on  their  arrival  there  the  super- 
cargoes all  occupying  one  house,  and  meeting  in  con- 
sultation at  Canton  on  particular  days.  The  early  part 
of  this  century,  however,  was  spent  in  incessant  squabbles 
relative  to  the   extortions  of  the  Chinese,   in  which  the 
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latter  were  so  obstinate  that  in  1734  only  a  single  British 
vessel  visited  Canton.  The  same  spirit  spread  to  the 
other  ports,  being  in  all  probability  fostered  by  the 
government.  An  attempt  to  re-open  an  intercourse  with 
Amoy  and  Ningpo  ended  in  the  vessels  being  constrained 
as  a  last  resource  to  proceed  to  Canton  ;  and  at  Ningpo, 
in  addition  to  the  prohibitory  charges,  the  Europeans 
were  ordered  to  surrender  their  arms  and  ammunition. 

When  these  vessels  reached  Canton  they  found  that  the 
emperor  Kien-lung  had  signalised  his  accession  by  remit- 
ting a  present  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ten  taels 
heretofore  exacted  from  each  ship ;  and  the  European 
traders  were  brought  to  the  Hall  of  Audience  to  hear  the 
edict  read  on  their  knees.  They  declined  submitting  to 
the  abject  position;  and,  whether  owing  to  this  con- 
tumacy or  not,  the  present  continued  to  be  exacted  in 
spite  of  the  edict  till  a  small  reduction  was  made  in  it  in 
1829.  The  European  vessels  at  Canton  during  the  year 
in  question,  1736,  were  four  English,  two  French,  two 
Dutch,  one  Danish,  and  one  Swedish. 

In  1741  Commodore  Anson  exhibited  to  the  Chinese 
for  the  first  time  the  spectacle  of  a  British  man-of-war, — 
and  a  strange  spectacle  it  was  to  this  pacific  people,  to 
whom  "  a  ship  that  went  about  the  world  seeking  other 
ships  in  order  to  take  them"  was  a  monster  as  extra- 
ordinary as  any  in  their  own  Pantheon.  They  made  a 
thousand  difficulties  at  first  about  supplying  the  for- 
midable stranger  with  provisions ;  but  at  length  became 
so  uneasy  that  they  allowed  a  comprador  to  ship  them 
without  any  custom-house  ceremony.  Matters  now  pro- 
ceeded from  bad  to  worse.  The  hong  merchants  had  a 
difficult  game  to  play,  and  they  played  it  with  great 
adroitness.  The  law  was  that  if  a  ship  was  not  prepared 
with  the  duties  at  the  proper  time  the  surety  was  to  be 
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distrained  upon,  and  tliat  if  his  efforts  were  not  sufficient 
to  cover  the  amount,  he  himself  was  to  be  banished  to 
Turkistan,  and  his  brethren  of  the  hong  called  upon 
collectively  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  hong  were  not  contented  with  a  legal 
profit,  but  loaded  their  clients  with  all  sorts  of  exactions  ; 
and  these  they  attributed  to  the  greediness  of  the  higher 
officers,  while  to  the  mandarins  themselves  they  declared 
that  the  discontent  exhibited  by  the  foreigners  was  owing 
solely  to  their  ignorance  and  brutality.  The  mandarins, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  instigated  by  the  policy  of  the 
government  to  treat  the  unlucky  traders  with  obloquy 
and  contempt,  so  as  to  interpose  an  effectual  barrier 
between  them  and  the  unruly  populace  of  Canton  ;  while 
the  constant  disputes  among  the  Europeans  themselves, 
but  more  especially  the  English  and  French,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  place  them  all  in  a  disagreeable  and  dis- 
reputable position.  In  1750  the  European  ships  at 
Canton  were  nine  English,  four  Dutch,  two  French,  two 
Swedish,  and  one  Danish. 

In  1755  a  new  attempt  was  made  by  the  English  to 
re-open  trade  at  Ningpo  ;  but  notwithstanding  some 
encouraging  professions,  the  charges  proved  to  be  still 
greater  than  at  Canton,  and  the  reason  was  frankly 
assigned  that  by  shipping  goods  so  near  where  they  were 
jiroduced,  the  emperor  lost  the  transit  dues  on  their  con- 
veyance to  a  more  distant  port.  This  evinced  a  deter- 
mination to  i^rohibit  trade  altogether,  except  on  such 
terms  as  would  render  it  hardly  Avorth  pursuing;  and 
Mr.  Flint,  a  talented  and  energetic  officer,  who  had 
acted  as  interpreter,  proceeded  in  1759,  in  defiance  of  the 
fulminations  of  the  provincial  government,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Peking,  and  laid  the  whole  case  before  the 
emperor.     The  result  was  that  the  hoppo  at  Canton  was 
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deg-radecl,  and  many  impositions  of  the  local  officers 
remitted, — and  that  when  the  European  merchants  were 
called  together  to  hear  the  emperor's  pleasure,  they  were 
thrown  upon  their  knees  by  main  force,  and  Mr.  Flint 
committed  to  gaol  near  Macao,  where  his  grateful  coun- 
trymen allowed  him  to  lie  for  nearly  three  years !  Tlie 
remark  may  here  suggest  itself  to  some  persons  that  the 
Europeans  had  no  right  to  force  their  trade  upon  the 
Chinese :  but  in  reahty  there  was  no  force  in  the  case. 
The  trade  was  desired  by  the  latter  as  well  as  by  the 
former ;  and  the  sole  reason  why  the  emperor  ordered  it 
to  be  confined  to  Canton  was  that  he  might  derive  a 
greater  benefit  from  the  transit  dues.  The  struggle  was, 
commercially,  against  the  frauds  of  the  local  officers,  and 
politically  against  the  oppression  and  insults  of  the 
government,  which  openly  professed  to  "  rule  barbarians 
by  misrule."  Various  instances  occurred  before  the  close 
of  the  century  of  British  subjects  being  executed  by  the 
Chinese  according  to  their  own  law  (unintelligible  to  us) 
of  homicide  ;  but  instead  of  the  Europeans  making-  a 
stand  against  this  violence,  the  victims  were  actually 
delivered  up  to  their  executioners,  in  one  case  by  the 
Portuguese  and  in  another  by  the  French.  It  ought  to 
be  remarked,  however,  that  if  the  Chinese  law  was  san- 
guinary, and  to  European  judgments  absurd,  it  was  not 
partial;  for  the  very  same  "justice"  was  dealt  to  unin- 
tentional delinquents  of  their  own  nation  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  take  the  lives  of  foreigners.  There  were 
also  some  disputes  respecting-  a  debt,  said  to  have 
amounted,  including  accumulations  of  enormous  interest, 
to  a  million  sterling, — which  had  been  incurred  by  the 
hong  merchants  by  borrowing  at  different  times  from  the 
Europeans.  A  frigate  was  sent  from  England  to  remon- 
strate, and  the  money  was  in  consequence  recovered,  and 
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an  edict  passed  prohibiting  the  hong  from  borrowing  in 
future  from  their  clients :  an  edict  which  as  usual  re- 
mained a  dead  letter.  In  1770,  it  may  be  noted,  the 
supercargoes  were  directed  by  the  Company  instead  of 
sailing  in  the  vessels  to  reside  permanently  in  China,  and 
the  factories  began  to  assume  the  form  they  have  since 
retained.  Ten  years  after  the  Comjjany's  authority  to 
order  away  any  British  subject  they  chose  was  legally 
established. 

jSTotwithstanding  the  many  disputes,  the  British  trade 
with  Canton  continued  to  make  some  jDrogress,  till  in 
1792  an  embassy  was  despatched  to  Peking,  under  Lord 
Macartney,  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  exactions  at  the 
former  port,  and  extend  the  intercourse  to  Ningpo, 
Chusan,  Tien-tsin,  and  other  places.  The  latter  object  of 
the  mission  failed  ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  Chinese 
became  less  capricious  in  their  dealings,  and  presents 
were  afterwards  exchanged  between  the  two  govern- 
ments— the  emperor  of  course  assuming  that  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  to  be  the  tribute  of  a  barbarian 
state. 

In  1802  the  American  flag  was  first  added  to  those  of 
the  other  European  nations  at  Canton  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  an  armament  sent  from  India  to  protect  Macao,  the 
settlement  of  our  then  allies  the  Portuguese,  against  the 
French  republic,  was  indignantly  informed  by  the 
Chinese  that  the  town  was  theirs.  The  Portuguese  took 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  their  masters  by  misrepresenting  the  designs  of  the 
English.  Soon  after,  in  1804,  the  Company's  Chinese 
fleet  proved  itself  to  be  capable  of  protecting  its  own 
cargoes  from  the  whole  world.  These  noble  ships  were 
now  mounted  with  thirty  guns  and  upwards,  and  when 
sailing  homewards  in  a  convoy  of  sixteen  sail,  carrying 
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property  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  millions  sterling,  fell  in 
with  a  French  squadron  cruising  in  the  Archipelago  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  them.  The  merchant  force 
was  nothing  daunted  by  the  idea  of  coming  into  conflict 
with  vessels  of  war,  but  forming  in  line  of  battle  ad- 
vanced gallantly — one  of  them  engaging  the  French 
admiral's  ship  of  eighty  guns — and  after  a  hard  fight 
drove  off  the  enemy,  and  pursued  their  voyage  in 
triumph. 

In  1805  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  emperor  by  the 
King  of  England,  to  which  the  former  in  the  following 
year  replied  by  commending  highly  his  Majesty  for 
beholding  reverentially  from  afar  the  glory  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  and  respectfully  admiring  the  perfection 
of  its  government.  "  With  regard  to  those  of  your 
Majesty's  subjects,  however,"  the  missive  continues, 
"  who  for  a  long  course  of  years  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
trading  to  our  empire,  we  must  observe  to  you  that  our 
celestial  government  regards  all  persons  and  nations 
with  eyes  of  charity  and  benevolence,  and  always  treats 
and  considers  your  subjects  with  the  utmost  indulgence 
and  affection  ;  on  this  account,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
place  or  occasion  for  the  exertions  of  your  Majesty's 
government." 

Soon  after  this  the  Europeans  at  Canton  when  moving 
about  the  river  in  their  boats,  began  to  experience  some 
inconvenience  from  another  kind  of  naval  power.  This 
was  the  Chinese  pirates,  known  by  the  Portuguese  term 
ladrones,  who  for  several  years  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
China  without  interruption.  In  1810  they  numbered  six 
hundred  vessels  of  all  sizes  from  eighty  to  three  hundred 
tons,  the  larger  mounting  about  twelve  guns,  and  carry- 
ing as  many  as  two  hundred  men,  with  an  armed  boat 
for  entering  the  creeks  and  rivers.     Their  guns,  however, 
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varying  from  six  to  eigliteen  pounders,  were  laid  im- 
moveably  upon  solid  timber,  and  could  only  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  an  enemy  by  wearing  the  vessel.  Such 
craft  were  of  course  not  very  formidable  to  European 
ships,  but  they  were  able  to  sweep  the  China  Sea  without 
opposition  from  the  government  navy.  After  the  death 
of  the  pirate  chief  his  wife  succeeded  to  the  command  ; 
but  subsequently  strife  arose  among  her  lieutenants,  and 
the  fleet  was  divided  into  two  factions,  and  a  bloody 
battle  at  length  fought  between  the  black  and  red 
squadrons.  This  was  just  the  moment  for  the  dynasty  of 
edicts  and  cajolery  to  act ;  and  a  proclamation  appeared 
offering  an  amnesty  to  all  who  would  I'eturn  to  their 
allegiance.  The  weaker  of  the  two  parties  accepted  the 
terms,  and  its  chief  was  received  into  the  imperial 
service,  and  employed  against  his  former  associates.  The 
lady  chieftain  held  out  for  a  while  ;  but  all  were  at  length 
compelled  to  accept  of  the  amnesty,  and  this  extra- 
ordinary power  melted  gradually  away. 

In  1808,  in  the  face  of  former  exj^erience,  the  British 
sent  a  new  armament  to  protect  the  Chinese  town  of 
Macao  against  the  French.  The  admiral  seems  to  have 
had  some  indistinct  notion  that  he  could  carry  his  point 
with  the  Canton  authorities  by  means  of  blustering  ;  but 
after  having  thoroughly  committed  and  compromised 
himself  with  them — who  are  the  best  blusterers  in  the 
world — even  to  the  extent  of  being  fired  at  and  one  of  his 
men  wounded,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  retire  from  the 
aggressive  position  he  had  taken  up  in  defiance  of  the 
law  of  nations  and  of  common  sense.  Some  years  after, 
the  English  and  Americans  carried  their  war  into  the 
Canton  waters,  which  gave  so  much  offence  that  the 
government,  unable  to  interfere  with  ships  of  war, 
wreaked  their  vengeance  in   restrictions  upon  the  mer- 
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chants.  Hitherto  upon  every  unpleasant  occurrence,  how- 
ever triflinf^,  the  Chhiese  had  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
stopping  the  trade  ;  and  now  the  British,  discovering  for 
tlie  first  time  the  not  very  mysterious  fact  that  the  game 
of  commerce  is  played  by  two  interested  parties,  at  length 
profited  by  the  lesson.  They  stopped  the  trade;  and  the 
Chinese,  succumbing  immediately,  made  such  concessions 
as  placed  the  factory  upon  a  footing  of  something  like 
comfort  and  respectability.  Had  this  notable  discovery 
been  made  earlier  much  inconvenience  and  many  heart- 
burnings would  have  been  saved ;  for  even  when  the 
threat  of  stoppage  failed  in  its  eflPect  upon  the  mer- 
chants on  the  spot,  the  more  ignorant  fears  of  their  con- 
stituents at  home  forced  them  into  the  most  impolitic  and 
ruinous  concessions. 

The  British  government,  however,  were  uneasy  at  the 
idea  of  a  trade  now  so  important  remaining  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Canton  authorities ;  for  it  was  clearly  understood 
that  the  supreme  government  was  kept  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  was 
therefore  sent  to  Peking  in  1816,  but  entirely  failed  in 
the  hoped-for  results  ;  although  it  was  observed  that 
from  this  time  a  period  of  tranquillity  continued,  with 
only  one  interruption,  up  to  1829.  The  interruption  was 
another  case  of  accidental  homicide  by  an  Englishman, 
and  the  refusal  of  his  countrymen  to  give  him  up  to 
execution  ;  and  the  resentment  of  the  Chinese  was  com- 
pletely appeased  as  before  by  a  temporary  stoppage  of 
the  trade.  The  affair  would  probably  not  have  gone  so 
far  but  for  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  a  short  time 
before,  who  had  the  meanness  under  similar  circum- 
stances to  give  up  one  of  their  countrymen  to  what, 
according  to  the  sentiments  of  the  western  nations,  was 
nothing  less  than  foul  and  cold-blooded  murder.     The 
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year  following  this  occurrence,  1822,  was  disting-uished 
by  a  terrific  conflagration,  which  destroyed  the  houses  of 
fifty  thousand  Chinese  and  the  factories  of  the  European 
traders. 

No  occurrence  of  any  consequence  disturbed  the  stream 
of  trade  till  about  1829,  when  the  failure  of  two  of  the 
hong  for  a  million  of  dollars  each  brought  about  a  rea- 
sonable and  beneficial  change  in  the  system  of  credit. 
Hitherto  the  defaulter  had  been  sent  oflP  to  Tartary,  and 
the  consoo,  or  general  body  of  the  security  merchants, 
were  saddled  with  his  debts  ;  a  plan  which  of  course, 
enabled  individuals  to  obtain  boundless  credit  from  the 
Europeans,  The  sum  now  deficient,  however,  was  so 
large,  that  a  dispute  arose  respecting  the  time  lo  be 
allowed  for  the  settlement ;  and  the  whole  affair  coming 
to  the  ears  of  government,  it  was  enacted  that  the  coi'po- 
rate  responsibility  should  cease.  Three  new  hong  were 
subsequently  appointed  in  the  place  of  the  two  who  had 
failed  ;  but  not  till  after  repeated  representations  from 
the  British  that  the  number  was  much  too  small  to 
transact  the  business  properly — the  representations  being 
strengthened  by  their  bringing  the  Company's  fleet  of 
1829  on  its  arrival  to  an  anchor  outside  the  river. 

We  are  now  approaching  an  important  epoch  in  the 
story  of  British  intercourse  with  China.  "  In  Keen- 
lung's  reign,*  as  well  as  previously,"  we  are  told  in  a 
memorial  to  the  emperor,  "  opium  Avas  inserted  in  the 
tariff  of  Canton  as  a  medicine,  subject  to  a  duty  of  three 
taels  per  hundred  catties,  with  an  additional  charge  of 
two  taels,  four  mace,  and  five  candareens,  under  the 
name  of  charge  for  package.  After  this  it  was  pro- 
hibited." As  soon  as  his  successor,  Kea-king,  mounted 
the  throne,  opium  smoking  was  declared  to  be  an  offence 

*  This  reign  began  in  173.5  and  terminated  in  1706. 
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punishable  by  tlie  pillory  and  the  bamboo.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  (1799)  the  sale  was  interdicted;  and  the 
punishment  annexed  to  a  contravention  of  the  law  in- 
creased gradually  to  transportation  and  death  by  strang- 
ling. In  the  following  year  its  importation  was  utterly 
forbidden,  and  heavy  penalties  denounced  against  of- 
fenders. All  this,  however,  was  of  no  avail,  or  rather  it 
acted  in  an  opposite  way  to  that  which  was  intended  ;  and 
in  a  later  memorial,  a  governor  of  Canton  declares  that 
"  what  was  at  first  a  common  article  of  no  esteem  in  the 
market  either  for  smoking  or  eating,  and  also  of  a  mode- 
rate price,  has  with  the  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  re- 
gulations increased  in  demand,  and  been  clandestinely  and 
largely  imported,  annually  drawing  away  from  the  pecu- 
niary resources  of  the  inner  land,  while  it  has  done 
nothing  to  enrich  it." 

In  1809,  the  hong  were  required  by  edict,  when  peti- 
tioning for  a  sliij)  to  discharge  her  cargo  at  Whampoa,  to 
give  bond  that  she  had  no  opium  on  board  ;  and  in  case 
of  disobedience  these  security  merchants  were  to  be 
brought  to  trial  for  misdemeanour,  and  the  oflfending  ship 
expelled  from  the  port.  This  edict  was  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  but  always  neutralized  by  the  corruption  of 
the  local  officers  of  government ;  till  at  length,  in  1822, 
the  connivance  of  these  authorities  with  the  foreign 
merchants  was  brought  to  light  in  so  public  a  manner 
that  some  decided  step  became  necessary.  The  agent 
through  whose  hands  the  bribes  had  passed  disclosed, 
from  motives  of  revenge,  the  whole  system  ;  and  the 
terrified  governor  (who  had,  no  doubt,  the  lion's  share,) 
was  immediately  seized  with  a  fit  of  virtuous  indignation 
— degraded  the  principal  hong  for  permitting  such  vil- 
lany  to  go  on  without  giving  information — ^and  acted  with 
so  much  vigour  against  the  foreigners,  on  whom  lie  threw 
y2 
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tlie  whole  odium,  that  the  opium  ships  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  anchorage  at  Macao  and  Whampoa,  and 
to  proceed  to  the  bay  of  Lintin,  an  island  in  the  "  outer 
waters,"  about  twenty  miles  from  the  coast.  This,  how- 
ever, had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  trade  rather  than 
otherwise,  for  the  inconvenient  publicity  of  Macao  was 
avoided,  and  the  Chinese  fleet  was  able  to  send  reports 
from  time  to  time  to  Peking,  of  their  brilliant  victories  over 
the  flying  barbarians.  These  victories  consisted  in  reality 
of  the  occasional  seizure  of  a  boat  which  had  omitted  to 
pay  the  bribes,  if  we  should  not  rather  call  them  the  du- 
ties ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  government  officers  went 
on  hoard  the  British  vessels  openly  to  receive  so  many 
dollars  per  chest ;  the  custom-house  functionaries  issued 
regular  licenses  ;  the  revenue  cutters  Avere  sent  to  load 
the  "  prohibited "  merchandize  ;  and  the  viceroy  of  the 
province  himself  had  four  of  his  own  boats  engaged  in 
the  traffic  with  his  flag  flying. 

It  may  be  a  question  how  far  the  emperor,  who  well 
knew  the  hollow  nature  of  his  government,  was  really 
deceived  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  opium  trade 
now  came  to  be  looked  upon  with  great  anxiety  in  its 
connection  with  the  finances  of  the  country.  The  balance 
of  trade  had  turned  against  the  Chinese ;  and  the  British 
government  took  pains  to  aggravate  the  evil  by  keeping 
up  (as  they  do  to  this  moment)  enormous  duties  upon 
their  great  staple  tea.  The  balance  was  thus  required  to 
be  paid  in  silver,  and  we  have  already  seen  the  feverish 
terror  with  which  they  regarded  from  the  earliest  times 
the  exportation  of  this  metal.  Opium,  as  a  contraband 
article,  was  necessarily  paid  for  in  silver,  and  thus  the 
increasing  passion  of  the  people  for  the  drug  came 
to  be  looked  upon  with  a  horror  which  was  certainly 
not  diminished  by  its  own  deleterious  and  demoralizing 
qualities. 
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It  will  now  be  unclerstood  why  the  mock  efforts  to  put 
down  the  obnoxious  trade  at  Liulin,  came  to  be  accom- 
panied by  real  insults  and  annoyances  at  Canton;  till  in 
1830  an  edfct  was  promulgated  rendering  the  residence 
of  the  foreigners  there  little  better  than  imprisonment. 
A  ship  of  war  was  sent  from  Bengal  with  a  remonstrance 
from  the  Governor  General,  but  this  was  treated  with 
undisguised  contempt,  —  the  local  officers  contenting 
themselves  with  allowing  the  imperial  edict  to  remain  a 
dead  lett©* !  The  success  and  absolute  impunity,  how- 
ever, of  the  smuggling  trade, — for  some  Chinese  had  ac- 
tually been  shot  by  the  opium  vessels,  without  even  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  their  countrymen  to  put  the  law  in 
force — now  inspired  the  committee  of  foreign  merchants 
with  the  idea,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  a  ti-affic, 
not  only  in  opium,  but  in  all  other  goods,  along  the  entire 
coast  in  defiance  of  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
attempt  was  actually  made  in  1832,  the  English  resorting 
on  the  occasion  to  false  names  and  characters,  and  the 
other  mean  and  pitiful  subterfuges  of  conscious  guilt. 
The  expedition  found  the  people  sufficiently  well  disposed 
to  trade,  but  the  government  strong  enough  to  enforce 
its  decisions,  and  it  returned  with  a  pecuniary  loss  of  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  pounds.  The  indignation  of 
the  Company  at  home  was  roused  by  this  conduct  of 
their  servants,  and  they  remarked  with  equal  justice  and 
severity  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  latter  in  complaining,  as 
they  constantly  did,  of  the  frauds  of  the  Chinese,  and  yet 
themselves  setting  so  daring  and  memorable  an  example. 
In  the  next  year,  numerous  outrages  were  committed  by 
the  armed  smugglers  at  Lintin  ;  in  the  course  of  which 
a  Chinese  was  killed  on  one  side,  and  a  lascar  put 
to  death  in  revenge  on  the  other.  On  this  the  boats  ot 
the  opium   ships  prepared  to  land   for   the  purpose  of 
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wreaking  their  vengeance,  but  were  beaten  gallantly  off 
by  the  fire  of  a  Chinese  fort.  These  disturbances  oc- 
curred in  the  confusion  incidental  to  the  great  change 
which  was  about  to  take  place  in  British  commerce ;  and 
on  the  22nd  of  April  1834,  the  Chinese  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company  expired  at  the  good  old  age  of  twa 
hundred  years. 

Hitherto  the  British  had  appeared,  like  other  nations, 
at  the  gates  of  Canton,  humbly  soliciting  permission  to 
trade  ;  and  it  was  the  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the  select 
committee  of  supercargoes  to  take  care  that  the  ])re- 
judices  of  the  Chinese  were  respected,  and  all  cause  of 
offence  avoided.  Disagreements,  notwithstanding,  did 
occasionally  occur,  in  the  course  of  which  it  became 
manifest  that  the  supreme  government  was  kept  in  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  real  character  and  position  of  the 
foreign  merchants,  who  were  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  officers.  The  emperor  continued  to  treat  them 
as  ignorant  and  troublesome  barbarians,  whose  trade 
would  be  worth  something,  if  that  part  of  it  could  be  done 
away  with  which  had  begun  to  absorb  the  silver  of  the 
country.  Under  such  circumstances,  prudence  would  have 
dictated  that  the  old  regime  should  be  overturned,  and 
the  new  one  erected  with  extreme  caution  ;  that  a  change 
which  could  not  possibly  be  concealed  from  the  emperor 
should  be  communicated  to  his  majesty  with  due  for- 
mality by  the  King  of  England  ;  and  that  the  local  man- 
darins should  be  empowered  by  communication  with 
Peking,  to  recognise  a  political  officer  of  the  British 
government  intended  to  supersede  the  supercargoes  with 
whom  alone  the  hong  merchants  were  permitted  to 
transact  business.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any 
caution  at  all  was  considered  necessary.  Lord  Napier, 
the  chief  of  three  royal  superintendents  appointed  for  the 
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trade  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Canton,  and  announce 
his  arrival  by  letter  to  the  viceroy  ;  and  he  was  not  even 
authorized  to  appeal  to  the  emperor  in  the  event  of  the 
provincial  authorities  being  found  impracticable. 

This  event  occurred  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  viceroy 
refused  to  recognise  Lord  Napier,  or  even  to  receive  his 
letter  without  the  imperial  permission  ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bability he  would  have  lost  his  head  had  he  acted  other- 
wise. The  superintendent,  on  his  part,  declined  com- 
municating with  the  hong  merchants,  who  thereupon 
stoj^ped  the  trade,  and  matters  at  Canton  at  length 
assumed  so  hostile  an  aspect  that  two  British  frigates  were 
called  up  to  the  British  anchorage  at  Whampoa,  and  were 
obliged  to  fight  their  way  thither  through  the  batteries  of 
the  Bocca  Tigris.  Lord  Napier,  however,  did  not  persist 
in  remaining  at  Canton,  and  indeed  his  declining  health 
rendered  him  quite  unable  to  continue  the  contest.  He 
repaired  to  Macao  only  to  die ;  and  on  the  frigates  being 
at  the  same  time  removed  to  their  ordinary  station  in  the 
outer  waters  the  trade  was  re-opened  by  the  hong.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  war  we  are  now  rapidly 
approaching  could  have  been  avoided  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  but  unquestionably  the  rude  and  reckless  man- 
ner in  which  the  British  government  announced  the 
changes  they  had  decreed  to  take  place  was  one  of  the 
proximate  causes  of  the  mischief.  The  Chinese  had  been 
insulted  and  bullied ;  the  viceroy  of  Canton  had  been 
forced  into  the  position  of  becoming  either  the  open 
enemy  of  the  foreigners  or  practising  a  new  deception 
upon  the  emperor  of  too  great  magnitude  and  danger  to 
be  contemplated  for  a  moment ;  and  after  all,  the  royal 
superintendent  of  the  British  had  yielded  the  question, 
retired  from  the  southern  capital,  as  the  authorities  had 
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all  along  insisted,  and  withdrawn  the  forces  with  which 
he  had  outraged  the  national  flaor. 

Independently  of  the  manner  of  the  announcement, 
the  opening  of  the  trade  itself,  however  proper  as  a  com- 
mercial measure,  will  be  stated  by  impartial  historians  as 
another  cause  of  the  war.  When  permission  was  granted 
to  all  who  chose  to  rush  into  the  business,  it  ought  to 
have  been  anticipated  by  government  that  the  principal 
extension  would  take  place  in  the  contraband  depart- 
ment. This  department,  while  it  offered  to  adventurers 
the  usual  charms  of  gaming,  was  not  associated,  like 
other  kinds  of  smuggling,  with  ideas  of  crime ;  or  rather, 
in  strict  morality  it  ought  to  be  said  that  in  the  case  of 
the  opium  trade  the  very  magnitude  of  the  crime  ren- 
dered it  respectable.  The  British  were  associated  with 
the  hong,  the  provincial  authorities,  in  fine,  the  people 
themselves,  against  the  government ;  and  certainly  not 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  revenue,  since  they 
Avould  only  have  been  too  happy  to  pay  customs  instead 
of  bribes.  In  fact,  although  of  course  an  illegal  trade,  it 
was  by  no  means,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  a 
smuggling  trade. 

After  the  stormy  transactions  we  have  mentioned,  there 
ensued  a  period  of  peace  which  lasted  for  several  years, 
the  Chinese  becoming  gradually  reconciled  to  the  new 
medium  of  intercourse  established  by  the  British.  This 
period,  however,  though  proi:)itious  to  the  merchant,  was 
spent  in  anxious  and  perplexed  consultation  by  the  impe- 
rial government.  The  opium  trade  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  Lintin,  where  appearances  of  tolerable  decency 
might  be  kept  up,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  free  merchants 
it  was  spreading  along  the  east  coast,  and,  worse  than  all, 
intruding  u-ithhi  the  Canton  river,  where  it  was  impossible 
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for  blindness  to  be  afFeeted.  But  besides  this  the  rapidity 
of  its  increase  became  every  day  more  alarming.  During 
three  years  up  to  the  31st  of  March,  1832,  the  average 
annual  importation  had  been  twenty-three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy  chests — an  enormous  quantity  com- 
pared with  former  years  ;  but  in  1836  it  was  twenty- 
seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  chests,  in  1837, 
thirty-four  thousand,  and  in  1840,  when  the  war  was 
declared,  it  exceeded  forty  thousand.  Where  was  this  to 
stop  ?  What  would  become  of  the  country  when  utterly 
drained  by  a  foreign  traffic  of  the  silver  with  which  its 
vast  internal  trade  was  carried  on?  To  shut  out  the 
importation  of  opium  by  foreigners,  said  one  counsellor, 
there  is  no  better  way  than  to  sanction  the  cultivation 
and  preparation  of  it  within  the  empire. — There  is  no 
use,  argued  another,  in  cultivating  the  drug  ourselves,  for 
the  Chinese  consumers  will  not  care  for  their  own  opium 
but  still  run  after  foreign — just  as  they  desire  the  broad 
cloths  of  the  barbarians,  instead  of  being  satisfied  for  all 
purposes  with  their  own  silks  : — stop  the  trade,  therefore, 
with  the  strong  hand  ! — To  stop  the  entire  foreign  trade, 
interposed  another,  would  be  unjust  to  some  nations,  and 
it  would  throw  vast  numbers  of  Chinese  out  of  bread. 
Even  if  just  and  expedient,  however,  it  is  impracticable, 
for  the  foreigners  may  choose  any  depot  they  please,  as 
at  Lintin,  and  the  custom-house  and  military  authorities 
would  become  their  accomplices  for  a  bribe.  Opium 
may  prevent  those  who  consume  it  largely  from  attaining 
to  the  length  of  days  of  other  men,  but  what  of  that  ? 
There  are  enough  of  children  born  in  China  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  ; — it  is  not  a  diminution  of  population  we 
have  to  provide  against,  but  that  annual  waste  which 
consumes  the  resources,  the  very  substance  of  the  coun- 
try.    Since  we  cannot  exclude  opium,  our  wisest  plan  is 
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to  admit  it  on  a  duty,  and  in  exchange  not  for  money  but 
for  g'oods. 

The  last  of  these  advisers  was  sent  off  to  Tartary  to 
reflect  at  leisure  upon  the  moral  dogmas  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  Chinese  constitution.  The  emperor  might 
wink  at  the  cultivation  of  opium  at  home,  and  its 
importation  from  abroad,  but  he  could  not  legalize  either 
one  or  other  without  sacrificing  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  government.  This  principle,  as  Dr. 
Morrison  declared  long  before  the  period  we  have  now 
reached,  forbids  them  to  license  what  they  consider  im- 
moral. "  I  know,"  continued  he,  "  that  they  gloi'y  in  the 
superiority  in  this  principle  of  their  own  government,  and 
scorn  the  Christian  governments  that  tolerate  such  vices 
and  convert  them  into  a  source  of  pecuniary  advantage 
or  public  revenue."  To  such  a  pitch  is  this  carried  in 
China  (where  all  sorts  of  the  very  worst  immoralities  are 
practised)  that  a  man  labouring  under  an  immoral  disease 
runs  a  great  risk  of  being  suffered  to  perish,  as  no  prac- 
titioner of  respectability  will  prescribe  for  him,  and  as  no 
treatises  on  the  subject  exist. 

So  daring  did  the  opium  contrabandists  become,  that  in 
1839  a  seizure  was  made  at  Canton  in  front  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  British  merchant ;  upon  which  the  general  trade 
was  stopped,  and  the  offender  and  the  vessel  ordered  out 
of  the  river,  and  the  unlucky  hong,  or  security,  punished 
with  the  wooden  collar.  This  circumstance  completed 
the  exasperation  of  the  Chinese,  and  in  a  few  days  after 
the  foreigners  were  horrified  to  observe  preparations 
making  to  carry  the  law  into  effect  by  executing  a  native 
opium  dealer  in  the  square  before  the  factories,  A  con- 
flict ensued  of  the  nature  of  a  riot ;  and  although  the 
authorities  yielded  so  far  as  to  carry  off  their  victim  to  meet 
his  fate  somewhere  else,  the  Europeans  were  driven   by 
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the  mob  into  their  factories.  Ujoon  this  the  then  chief 
superintendent  Captain  Elliot  called  a  meeting,  and  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  that  the  mischief  arose  from  an 
extensive  traffic  in  opium  conducted  in  small  boats  within 
the  river,  the  smuggling  craft  were  ordered  outside,  and 
he  at  once  tendered  his  co-operation  to  the  Chinese 
government  in  putting  down  this  branch  of  the  trade. 

In  January  1839,  one  of  the  strongly  couched  edicts  of 
the  government  was  published,  and  of  course  excited  little 
attention ;  but  soon  after  a  military  force  marched  into 
the  factory  square  and  strangled  a  Chinese  opium  dealer : 
which  significant  warning  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  appearance  in  Canton  of  the  high  imperial  commis- 
sioner Lin.  The  minister  at  once  demanded  that  the 
whole  of  the  opium  on  board  the  ships  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  government  to  be  destroyed — and  Cap- 
tain Elliot  at  once  acceded  to  the  demand.  This  com- 
pliance, however,  was  not  made  without  some  show  of 
enforcement ;  the  Europeans  being  still  more  closely 
shut  up  in  their  factories  than  on  former  occasions,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  being  ordered  to  a 
conference  with  the  imperial  commissioner.  Dr.  M'Pher- 
son,  in  his  sketch  of  the  war,  says  hardily,  and  has  been 
followed  by  many  writers  in  the  assertion,  that  the 
Chinese  "laid  violent  hands  on  the  British  representative 
himself,  claiming  as  the  purchase  of  his  freedom  the  de- 
livery of  the  whole  of  the  opium  then  in  the  Chinese 
waters ;"  and  that  "  after  a  close  imprisonment  of  two 
months'  duration,  during  which  period  our  countrymen 
were  deprived  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  ex- 
posed repeatedly  as  in  a  pillory,  to  the  gaze  and  abuse  of 
the  mob,  no  resource  was  left  but  to  yield  to  their  bold 
demands."  All  this  is  quite  erroneous.  On  the  18th  of 
March  the  demand  of  the   opium  was  first  made,  and 
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three  days  allowed  for  compliance ;  in  six  days  after, 
namely  on  the  24tli,  Captain  Elliot  arrived  at  Canton, 
against  the  wishes  and  in  defiance  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Chinese,  who  thereupon  blockaded  the  river  front  of 
the  factories  and  withdrew  the  native  servants ;  on  the 
25th,  he  was  refused  passports  for  himself  and  country- 
men, and  the  opium  formally  demanded ;  and  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  he  issued  his  fateful  mandate  to  the 
British  merchants  for  its  surrender. 

He  was  highly  lauded  afterwards  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington for  his  "courage  and  self-devotion  "  in  taking  so  im- 
mense a  responsibility  upon  himself,  and  Davis  defends  him 
strongly  from  the  manifold  attacks  of  the  press  and  the 
merchants  :  but  what  strikes  an  unconcerned  observer  at 
this  distance  of  time,  is  the  ready  facility  with  which  Great 
Britain  was  suffered  by  her  representative  to  be  mulcted 
to  the  amount  of  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  for  her 
share  in  a  mutual  ti-ade  that  had  existed  so  long  with  the 
connivance  of  all  the  authorities  of  the  empire  below  the 
imperial  court  itself  Captain  Elliot  was  well  aware  of 
the  habitual  extravagance  of  Chinese  demands  ;  he  knew 
that,  notwithstanding  the  military  force  surrounding  the 
factories,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  compel  the  atten- 
dance of  the  merchant  whose  jDresence  within  the  city 
had  been  required  ;  and  he  had  himself  declared  imme- 
diately before  that  the  mischief  did  not  exist  in  the  old 
established  trade,  but  merely  in  the  obtrusiveness  of  the 
river  traflfic.  As  for  the  execution  of  the  opium  dealer, 
this  was  but  one  of  many  contrivances  that  had  been  prac- 
tised from  time  to  time  with  the  view  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  consumption  of  the  drug,  but  which  had  not  even 
the  effect  of  stopping  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in 
China  itself  Upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the 
superintendent  acted  with  great  precipitation ;  and  it  may 
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be  a  question  whether  Liii  or  the  people  of  England  were 
the  more  surprised  on  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  chests  of  opium, — 
some  vessels  that  had  actually  taken  their  departure  from 
the  coast  being  brought  back  to  make  up  the  quantity. 
This  view  of  the  case  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  a  portion  of  the  commissioner's  edict  which  required 
the  merchants  to  sign  a  bond  engaging,  under  the  penalty 
of  death,  to  bring  no  more  of  the  proscribed  article  to 
China,  was  successfully  resisted,  and  the  parties  permitted 
to  leave  Canton  in  all  the  criminality  of  their  disobe- 
dience. 

Lin,  however,  whose  operations  appear  to  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  course  of  circumstances,  now  acted  as  mas- 
ter. By  the  20th  of  April  ten  thousand  chests  had  been 
delivered,  but  although  the  good  faith  of  the  British 
had  thus  been  proved,  they  were  retained  in  close  im- 
prisonment, and  a  positive  stipulation  they  had  made  dis- 
regarded, that  they  were  to  be  allowed  communication  by 
passage  boats  with  the  outer  anchorages.  He  extorted 
opium  likewise  from  the  Portuguese  at  Macao  ;  and  it 
was  only  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  from  Canton  on 
the  23rd  of  May  after  the  deliveries  had  been  completed, 
and  the  total  cessation  of  trade,  that  gave  him  pause. 
This  latter  was  an  awkward  circumstance,  for  he  well  knew 
that  the  stoppage  of  the  emperor's  fiscal  supplies  would 
in  all  probability  send  him  to  travel  in  Tartary — sup- 
posing it  left  him  a  head  to  travel  withal ;  and  by  the 
end  of  October,  notwithstanding  various  cross-grained 
occurrences,  involving  even  a  threatened  blockade  by  the 
British  ships  of  war,  some  adjustment  of  the  various 
questions  was  arrived  at,  which  promised  to  admit  of  the 
intercourse  being  resumed  at  least  below  the  Bocca 
Tigris,    till    advices  should   be  received  from  England. 
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A  new  circumstance,  however,  occurred  to  apply  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  the  energies  of  Lin.  A  British  trading 
vessel  entered  the  Bocca  Tigris,  the  master  signing  the 
bond  above  alluded  to  ;  and  the  commissioner  was  so 
elated  that  he  at  once  returned  to  his  old  requisitions ;  in- 
timating that  if  the  bond  were  not  signed  by  the  whole  of 
the  merchants,  and  likewise  a  man  given  up  in  one  of  the 
ordinary  cases  of  homicide,  the  British  and  their  vessels 
would  be  driven  off  the  Chinese  coast,  or  else  destroyed, 
in  three  days.  This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Two 
ships  of  war  were  moved  up  to  the  Bogue,  where  the 
Chinese  fleet  was  concentrated,  with  a  communication 
from  Captain  Elliot.  It  was  returned  unopened ;  and  the 
result  was  an  action  fought  with  the  admiral  Kwhan  and 
twenty-nine  war-junks,  six  of  which  were  sunk  or  driven 
ashore  by  the  British.  Unluckily,  however,  the  victors 
returned  to  Macao  after  the  fight,  upon  which  Kwhan 
claimed  the  victory,  and  thus  rendered  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  now  fairly  commenced,  inevitable. 

It  is  proverbially  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event ; 
but  in  reviewing  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
remarkable  contest  we  have  now  to  sketch,  it  seems  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  the  wild  and  frantic  energy  of  Lin 
was  not  met  by  sufficient  firmness  on  the  part  of 
Elliot  and  that  there  was  not  that  forethought  displayed 
by  the  British  government  which  the  important  change 
in  their  commercial  relations  with  this  difficult  and  pecu- 
liar people  had  demanded.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
continue  to  be  a  question  whether  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  do  more  than  delay  an  appeal  to  arms.  The 
destruction  of  the  opium  had  merely  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating the  trade  by  enhancing  .the  value  of  the  drug;  the 
events  in  the  Canton  river  had  merely  the  effect  of  di- 
verting the  traffic  to  the  eastern  coast;  and  the  general 
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insecurity  of  person  and  property  had  merely  the  effect  of 
disencouraging  the  wealthy  and  respectable  merchants,  and 
throwing-  the  business  into  the  hands  of  desperate  and 
reckless  adventurers,  till  in  the  words  of  Elliot  himself, 
"  the  coasts  were  delivered  over  to  a  state  of  things  which 
seemed  likely  to  pass  from  the  worst  character  of  a  forced 
trade  to  plain  buccaneering."  Such  was  the  effect  even 
of  the  most  stringent  measures  upon  the  illegal  traffic  in 
opium  ;  and  such  were  the  circumstances  which  brought 
on,  as  if  by  fatal  necessity,  what  is  popularly  and  not 
unaptly  termed  the  Opium  War. 

This  name,  however,  it  should  be  said,  gives  offence  to 
the  sticklers  for  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain,  who  assert 
that  the  robbery  of  the  opium  was  merely  a  spark  thrown 
into  a  mine  charged  with  the  insults  and  injuries  of  two 
hundred  years.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  call  that  a  rob- 
bery to  which  the  compliance  of  the  parties,  without 
resistance  or  protest,  gave  strictly  the  character  of  a 
seizure  of  contraband  goods ;  and  as  for  the  absurd 
superiority  assumed  by  the  Chinese,  it  had  all  along  been 
fully  recognised,  for  their  own  selfish  purposes,  by  the 
European  nations.  The  best  and  indeed  the  only  defence 
of  the  war  lies  in  its  necessity.  Assisted  throughout  by 
the  people  of  China  themselves,  and  by  the  imbecility  of 
their  government  and  the  venality  of  its  functionaries, 
we  had  gradually  placed  ourselves  in  a  false  position,  in 
which  it  was  destruction  to  remain,  and  from  which  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  that  had  grown  up  rendered  it 
impossible  to  retire. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    OPIUM    WAR,    AND    THE   TERRITORIAL    SETTLEMENT   OF 
THE    BRITISH. 

The  year  1840  commenced  with  an  edict  directing  all 
trade  with  the  English  to  cease  for  ever  :  a  remarkable 
indication  on  the  part  of  the  conrt  that  they  had  at 
length  thrown  away  the  scabbard.  "  The  tone  which  Lin 
adopted,"  says  Lieutenant  Ouchterlony,  "  was  now  undis- 
guisedly  hostile,  defiance  was  hurled  in  his  own  edicts 
against  the  British,  and  a  large  bounty  was  set  upon  their 
heads,  to  excite  the  populace  along  the  sea-coast  to  expel 
and  destroy  them  as  noxious  reptiles.  All  thought  of 
compensation  for  the  opium  surrendered,  and  for  the 
serious  losses  which  the  merchants  had  suffered  during 
the  tumults  at  Canton,  and  their  expulsion  from  the  fac- 
tories was  repudiated,  as  well  as  all  idea  of  abandoning 
their  right  to  seize  and  execute  foreigners,  whenever  the 
savage  laws  of  the  empire  should  demand  life  for  life." 
Still  the  condition  of  the  English,  residing  at  an  ancliorage 
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near  Lintin,  and  a  few  with  their  families  at  Macao,  was 
not  practically  so  disagreeable  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  mean  time  the  military  ^^reparations  of  the  British 
government  were  going  on ;  but  as  it  turned  out  hardly 
on  a  large  enough  scale  to  make  a  permanent  impression 
upon  the  enormous  inert  mass,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  The  troops,  mustering  about  three 
thousand  six  hundred  bayonets,  with  a  suitable  equipment 
of  artillery,  besides  men-of-war  and  steamers,  anchored 
in  the  harbour  of  Ting-hae,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Chusan,  on  the  5th  of  July.  The  Chinese  appeared  to  be 
surprised  by  the  visit,  of  which  they  took  no  hostile  notice 
whatever ;  but  "  at  2  p.  m.  no  overture  for  a  peaceable  oc- 
cupation of  the  town  having  been  received,  and  the  display 
of  banners  along  the  heights  which  flanked  the  principal 
landing-place,  and  of  the  troops  along  the  sea-wall  of  the 
suburb,  indicating  a  determination  to  resist,  a  shotted  gun 
was  fired  from  the  Wellesley,  at  a  round  tower  near 
the  water's  edge,  where  some  soldiers  were  strengthening 
a  parapet  of  sand-bags.  It  was  immediately  returned  by 
one  from  the  junk  of  the  Chinese  admiral ;  and  the  fire 
shortly  became  general  along  their  line  of  defence,  and 
from  their  war-junks  abreast  of  the  town."  "  When  the 
smoke  cleared  away,"  adds  the  military  chronicler,  "  tlie 
junks  were  seen  dismasted  or  driven  on  shore,  and  the 
soldiers  on  the  wharfs  dispersed  ;"  and  after  this  notable 
defence  the  soil  of  the  great  empire  was  desecrated  for 
the  first  time  by  the  landing  of  European  invaders.  That 
night,  as  the  troops  in  absolute  uncertainty  of  the  strength 
or  intentions  of  the  garrison,  lay  at  quarters,  in  the 
suburbs  without,  the  Chinese  began  their  experience  of 
horror.  The  men  caroused  on  the  rice  spirit  samshoo, 
till  parties  of  them  were  seen  here  and  there  ravaging 
like  wolves  or  wallowing  like  swine ;  the  scum  of  the 
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native  population  took  the  opportunity  of  roaming 
through  the  streets  to  pillage  and  destroy ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  a  conflagration  broke  out,  and  the 
midnight  darkness  which  brooded  over  that  silent  and 
mysterious  city  on  which  the  anxious  thoughts  of  the 
commanders  were  riveted,  was  suddenly  illumined  by  the 
first  terrible  beacon  of  western  war. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  however,  it  was  found  that 
the  place  had  been  evacuated  during  the  night,  and  the 
British  entered  the  gates  of  Ting-hae  without  opposition. 
But  the  troops  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  comforts 
of  a  town  even  after  the  inhabitants  had  returned  to  traffic 
as  usual.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  conciliate  as  far  as 
possible  the  feelings  of  the  Chinese — to  make  it  appear  on 
all  occasions  that  it  was  with  the  government  the  war  was 
•waged  and  not  with  the  people — and  with  this  view  the 
dwellings,  temples,  and  public  buildings  of  the  place  were 
held  sacred,  and  the  force  encamped  in  tents,  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  the  unwholesome  exhalations  of  the  marshy 
soil,  and  to  the  not  less  fatal  duties  of  parade  and  guard- 
mounting  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  ninety  to  a 
hundred  degrees.  A  letter  in  the  mean  time  was  sent 
to  Chin-hae  and  Amoy  addressed  by  the  English  minis- 
ter to  the  advisers  of  the  emperor;  but  at  the  former 
place  it  was  refused,  and  at  the  latter  was  only  delivered 
by  being  fastened  to  a  bamboo  on  the  shore  after  the  fort 
and  town  walls  had  been  swept  by  the  frigate's  guns.  A 
squadron,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  admiral,  Elliot,  now 
proceeded  to  the  Gulf  of  Pe-che-le,  and  on  the  5th  of 
August  anchored  within  sight  of  the  Pei-ho,  the  river 
which  communicates  with  Peking. 

On  the  10th,  Captain  Elliot  approached  the  shore  in  a 
steamer.  "The  appearance  of  this  strange  craft"  we 
are  told,  "  propelled  by  means  which  must,  to  the  occu- 
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pants  of  the  fort,  have  worn  the  air  of  magic,  created  evi- 
dent excitement  on  shore,  great  crowds  assembling  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  gaze  on  the  novel  spectacle,  while 
horsemen  were  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro  along  the  flats 
below  the  forts,  on  whose  mean-looking  ramparts  some 
troops  were  also  observed  collecting.  The  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  position  and  works  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  showed  that  the  visit  of  the  hostile  squadron 
was  totally  unexpected,  and  that  until  the  report  of  its 
departure  from  Chusan,  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  of 
the  alarming  fact  of  its  having  passed  the  headland  of 
Shang-tung,  reached  Peking,  the  imperial  mind  had  never 
been  awakened  to  the  real  nature  of  the  '  communication' 
with  which  the  English  ministry  had  favoured  his  court." 
The  result  of  the  expedition,  however,  was  of  little  conse- 
quence, except  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  a  survey  of 
the  coast  being  made  by  some  of  the  vessels  detached 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  after  much  delay,  and  some  unac- 
customed civilities,  and  indeed  honours,  on  the  part  of 
tlie  functionaries,  it  left  the  anchorage  for  Chusan  on  the 
8th  of  September,  the  final  reply  of  the  emperor  having 
been  to  the  effect  that  an  imperial  commissioner  would 
meet  the  British  plenipotentiaries  at  Canton,  where  the 
difficulties  in  question,  which  had  arisen  there,  could  be 
best  discussed.  The  embouchure  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang 
was  likewise  surveyed  for  thirty  miles  inwards ;  and 
about  the  same  time  the  Chusan  archipelago  and  adjacent 
line  of  coast. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
comparative  tranquillity  of  the  English  at  Macao  did 
not  remain  undisturbed.  The  admiral,  in  his  passage  to 
Chusan,  had  declared  the  Canton  river  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  of  course  the  Chinese  took  every  advan- 
tage admissible  in  war  by  their  own  customs,  till  at  length 
z  2     ~ 
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they  captured  a  British  chaplain  while  he  was  practising 
the  folly  of  bathing  within  their  reach.  This  astound- 
ing event,  occurring  in  the  midst  of  an  invasion  of  the 
country,  is  chronicled  by  the  English  writers  with  amusing 
surprise  and  indignation  ;  and  it  gave  rise  to  a  brilliant 
little  affair  between  a  small  British  force  and  a  Chinese 
battery  with  many  troops  and  war-junks,  at  the  confines 
of  the  Portuguese  territory, — the  inhabitants  of  Macao, 
including  the  threatened  English  families,  looking  on  as 
at  a  show.  The  chaplain  in  the  mean  time  was  safely 
housed  at  Canton,  enjoying  every  comfort  and  necessary, 
till  he  was  released  on  the  arrival  of  the  imperial  com- 
missioner. Had  an  ancestral  custom,  however,  imputed 
to  the  Chinese,  been  revived  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
reverend  gentleman  been  sacrificed  to  the  offended  gods 
of  the  country,  his  fate  could  not  have  excited  greater 
vituperation. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  British  Government 
to  limit  the  operations  of  the  present  expedition  to  a 
blockade  of  the  principal  ports  ;  hoping,  by  some  strange 
error  in  ratiocination,  that  this  might  have  the  effect  of 
intimidating  the  rulers  of  a  country  entirely  independent, 
as  regards  everything  but  a  few  luxuries,  of  foreign 
commerce.  The  force,  however,  proved  to  be  inadequate 
even  for  this  limited  object ;  and  the  detachment  sta- 
tioned near  the  important  city  of  Amoy  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  before  the  defences  of  the  Chinese  and  re- 
turn to  Chusan.  Lin,  however,  the  great  enemy  of  the 
English,  was  superseded  and  a  new  commissioner, 
Keshen,  supposed  to  be  pacific  in  his  views,  appointed 
in  his  place  ;  but  still  the  warlike  preparations  of  the 
Chinese,  their  dilatoriness  in  negotiation,  and  the  omi- 
nous tone  of  the  imperial  edicts,  combined  to  surround 
with  doubts  and  anxieties  the  close  of  the  year  1840. 
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But  at  length  it  became  obvious  that  the  new  commis- 
sioner was  merely  finessing  to  gain  time  for  preparation  ; 
and  Captain  Elliot,  who  was  now  the  sole  plenipoten- 
tiary— the  admiral  having  returned  home  in  bad  health, 
resolved  to  recommence  hostilities.  His  force  was 
at  Lintin,  and  the  first  points  to  be  attacked  were  the 
two  forts  of  Chuenpee  and  Taycocktow,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river.  The  former,  after  being  cannonaded 
for  some  time,  was  carried  by  assault  by  about  fourteen 
hundred  troops,  assisted  by  the  boats  of  the  squadron. 
The  Chinese  had  before  now  admitted  the  superiority  of 
the  English  at  sea;  but  this  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
remaining  prestige  on  the  subject  of  their  army.  "  Let 
the  barbarians,"  said  one  of  their  generals  in  a  memorial 
to  the  emperor,  "  but  meet  the  imperial  troops  on  shore, 
and  though  there  be  ten  of  them  against  one  son  of 
Heaven,  the  celestial  forces  must  conquer — nay,  even  the 
very  rocks  must  melt  before  the  terrific  s^ilendour  of  our 
arms,  and  the  dreadful  thunder  of  our  artillery."  The 
Chinese  warrior  had  his  wish,  and  this  was  the  result  of 
the  meeting  in  the  plain  language  of  Ouchterlony,  which 
we  give  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  as  well  as  the 
facts : — 

"  Many  of  the  enemy  were  killed  inside  the  works, 
owing  to  their  unfortunate  impression  that  our  troops 
either  gave  no  quarter,  or  if  taken  prisoners  that  their 
death  was  inevitable.  Acting  under  this  dread  no  signs 
could  induce  them  to  surrender ;  and  continuing  their 
endeavours  to  escape  to  the  last,  a  vast  number  got 
mixed  up  with  our  troops,  and  were  shot  down  or 
bayoneted.  A  large  body  also  were  hemmed  in  between 
a  detachment  of  seamen  and  marines,  and  the  37th 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  which  had  been  directed  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  a  wooded  hill,  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward  of  the  fort,  a  point  where  they  continued  in  force 
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after  the  attacking  columns  had  entered  the  upper  works, 
or  hill  fort.  The  troops  having  scattered  the  enemy  in 
all  directions,  were  sweejDing  round  the  base  of  a 
hill  to  enter  the  sea  battery,  when  they  encoun- 
tered a  dense  mass  of  Chinese  retreating  from  it, 
before  the  boats'  crews,  who  were  pressing  on  their  rear  ; 
and  a  frightful  scene  of  slaughter  ensued,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  officers  to  restrain  their  men.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  made  prisoners,  many  of 
them  severely  wounded,  and  about  four  hundred  dead 
and  dying  lay  in  and  about  the  fort,  when  the  firing- 
ceased.  In  one  particular  spot,  where  the  rock  rose 
with  a  steep  slope  behind  some  military  buildings,  the 
corpses  of  the  slain  were  found  literally  three  and  four 
deep,  the  Chinese  having  been  shot  while  trying  to 
escape  up  the  hill,  and  having  rolled  over  until  this 
ghastly  pile  was  formed.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
British  amounted  to  thirty-eight  men  wounded,  many  of 
them  slightly,  by  the  explosion  of  a  field-magazine,  which 
caught  fire  after  the  troops  had  entered  the  fort." 

At  Taycocktow,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  busi- 
ness was  commenced  by  the  ships  and  finished  by  the 
marines,  who  landed  and  forced  the  garrison  from  their 
ramparts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Chinese  were 
further  confounded  on  that  day  by  the  appearance 
among  them  of  an  iron  steamer  called  the  Nemesis, 
which  must  have  seemed  to  them  a  vehicle  forged  in 
hell  itself  for  the  fanqui,  or  wandering  demons  of  Britain, 
After  disgorging  an  entire  regiment  below  Chuenpee, 
she  ran  alongside  the  works  throwing  shells  into  the 
upper  fort,  and  when  the  advance  of  the  troops  put  a 
stop  to  the  cannonade  from  the  other  ships  she  glided 
close  up  to  the  sea-battery,  darting  successive  showers  of 
grape  through  the  embrasures  as  she  passed.  Then 
flashing  over  the  shallows  into  Anson's   Bay,  this  iron 
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devil  got  into  the  midst  of  the  Chinese  fleet,  and  treated 
them  with  Congreve  rockets ;  the  very  first  of  which 
selecting  the  largest  ship,  leaped  right  into  her  maga- 
zine, and  blew  her  up  with  all  her  crew.  Escape  was 
impossible  from  a  vessel  to  which  tlie  shallow  river  was 
the  same  as  the  deep  sea.  She  followed  the  fugitives  up 
the  creeks,  clawed  them  out  with  her  grappling-irons, 
and  set  fire  to  them,  their  shotted  guns,  as  they  be- 
came hot,  going  off"  amidst  the  flames.  The  whole  fleet, 
consisting  of  thirteen  junks,  was  at  length  annihilated 
by  the  Nemesis,  aided  by  a  flotilla  of  boats  from  the 
squadron ;  and  then  the  troops  occupied  themselves  with 
dismantling  the  captured  works,  where  they  found  ninety- 
seven  guns,  and  in  destroying  the  buildings  and  stores. 

But  all  this  waste  of  life  and  property  was  destined  to 
be  of  no  avail.  The  whole  fleet  stood  up  the  river  to 
attack  the  Bogue  forts ;  and  they  had  already  neared  the 
great  Anunghoy  battery,  the  main  defence  at  that  end 
of  the  passage,  the  leading  seventy-four  forging  a-head, 
slow  and  dreadful,  with  a  light  wind,  and  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  following  in  her  wake,  when  suddenly  a  white  signal 
was  seen  from  Captain  Elliot's  ship.  A  new  request  had 
been  made  to  the  f)lenipotentiary  for  a  new  truce  ;  and  on 
the  20th  of  January  he  announced,  that  Hong  Kong  was 
to  be  ceded  by  treaty  to  the  British  crown— that  an 
indemnity  of  six  million  dollars  was  to  be  paid  by  the 
Chinese — that  direct  official  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  was  to  be  established — and  that  the  trade  of 
Canton  was  to  be  re-opened.  To  Captain  EUiot  is  due 
the  praise  of  a  profound  faith  in  the  integrity  of  human 
and  Chinese  nature ;  and  without  demanding  any  pledge 
from  a  man  who  had  so  frequently  before  been  the  agent 
of  deceit,  he  at  once  despatched  the  fastest  sailer  in  the 
fleet   with   orders   for   the   evacuation   of  Chusan, —  the 
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Chinese  commissioner  obligingly  sending  a  duplicate  of 
the  despatch  overland  by  the  imperial  express,  in  order 
that  no  delay  might  take  place,  Keshen  upon  this  pub- 
lished an  edict  in  which  we  find  these  words  : — "  The 
English  barbarians  are  now  obedient  to  orders,  and,  by 
an  official  document,  have  restored  Tinghae  and  Shaheo  ; 
invoking  me  with  the  most  earnest  importunity  that  I 
should  for  them  report,  and  beg  the  imperial  favour  ;" 
and  Elliot  in  his  circular  remarked  that  "  he  cannot 
conclude  without  declaring  that  next  to  these  causes,  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  difficulties  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
scrupulous  good  faith  and  enlarged  opinions  of  the  very 
eminent  person  with  whom  negotiations  are  still  jjend- 
ing."  On  the  26th  of  January  the  British  flag  was 
hoisted  upon  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  :  but  there  was 
no  more  word  of  the  treaty.  The  Emperor,  instead  of 
ratifying  the  agreement  of  Keshen,  handed  him  over  to  the 
board  of  punishments  ;  and  instead  of  giving  the  English 
islands  and  money,  he  ordered  them  to  be  exterminated. 
"  On  reading  the  report,"  said  his  majesty,  "  how  could  I 
repress  my  indignation,  detestation,  and  grief?  I  did  not 
calculate  that  Keshen  was  so  weak  and  cowardly,  and 
destitute  of  ability,  that  he  should  go  to  such  extremes. 
As  for  the  English,  that  detestable  brood  have  been  guilty 
of  great  and  most  unreasonable  rebellion,  and  neither 
all  that  heaven  canopies,  nor  all  that  earth  contains  will 
bear  with  them.  If  we  do  not  inflict  on  them  utter 
destruction  and  extermination,  how  will  the  just  ven- 
geance of  heaven  bo  exemplified,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
emjDire  be  manifested  ?"  Troops,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
pouring  into  Canton  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  batteries  of  the  Bogue,  under  the  eyes  of  the  British 
themselves,  were  in  all  the  bustle  of  warlike  preparation. 
The  stipulated  day  passed  ;  and  at  length — many  days 
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after — on  the  23rd  of  February,  hostilities  were  recom- 
menced by  some  English  pinnaces  dashing  into  a  nar- 
row channel  of  the  river  at  the  back  of  Anunghoy,  and 
spiking  a  masked  battery  and  field-work,  consisting  of 
eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

The  Bocca  Tigris,  or  Tiger's  Mouth,  is  called  the  Gib- 
raltar of  China,  and  its  fortifications  were  reckoned  im- 
pregnable by  the  natives.  The  river  there,  where  the  island 
of  Anunghoy  would  form  the  northern  angle  of  Anson's 
Bay  but  for  the  narrow  channel  the  scene  of  the  pinnaces' 
exploit,  narrows  to  a  breadth  of  two  miles,  in  the  midst 
of  which  are  two  islets,  north  and  south  Wangtung,  to 
which  thick  iron  chains  were  carried,  closing  up  the 
passage.  The  outer,  or  western  passage,  was  not  sup- 
posed to  have  sufficient  water  for  large  ships,  although  it 
was  at  length  ascertained  to  contain  a  channel  by  which 
two-deckers  might  pass  up.  On  that  side  of  the  river 
there  was  likevvise  a  formidable  battery,  and  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  as  at  Anunghoy,  was  one  continued  line  of 
encampment.  "  So  thickly,"  says  Dr.  Pherson,  "  was 
this  island  studded  with  workmen  and  troops,  that  at  a 
distance  it  resembled  an  ant-hill."  Its  forts  were  built  of 
solid  blocks  of  granite,  with  sand-bag  batteries  bristling 
with  guns,  some  of  enormous  calibre,  gaping  ravenously 
along  the  shore.  The  opposite  islet  of  North  Wangtung 
was  one  entire  fortification,  a  double  battery  occupying 
the  eastern  and  western  sides,  while  these  were  connected 
at  both  ends  by  a  strongly  fortified  breastwork.  The 
citadel,  on  a  rising  ground,  commanded  with  its  heavy 
guns  a  wide  range  on  all  sides ;  and  the  interior  was  one 
crowded  encampment  of  troops. 

Such  was  on  that  day  the  celebrated  pass  of  the  Bocca 
Tigris ;  but  the  Chinese,  with  all  their  skill,  and  un- 
tiring industry,  had  committed  the  prodigious  oversight 
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of  leaving  unfortified  the  islet  of  South  Wangtung.  Here 
the  English  landed  their  howitzers  without  opposition, 
and,  before  the  ships  could  move  into  their  positions, 
continued  shelling  the  enemy  for  several  hours  without 
sustaining  themselves  a  single  casualty.  At  length  the 
fleet  was  in  position  both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
channels,  and  before  noon  the  roar  of  the  cannonade 
began ;  an  advance  squadron  passing  on  to  the  south  of 
the  Chinese  defences,  and  greeting  Wangtung  with  their 
guns  on  the  way.  "  The  firing,"  says  a  military  eye- 
witness, "  had  now  become  general  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  day  being  fine,  and  the  wind  strong  enough  to  clear 
away  the  smoke  from  the  vessels  and  forts  as  fast  as  it 
arose,  the  spectacle  presented  was  striking  and  impressive 
in  no  ordinary  degree  ;  the  roar  of  the  rapid  broadsides 
of  the  shipping  being  re-echoed  back  in  grand  reverbe- 
rations from  the  steep  hills  and  valleys  which  bound  the 
celebrated  passage  of  the  Tiger's  Mouth." 

After  the  cannonade  had  continued  for  nearly  two 
hours,  an  inconsiderable  force  was  landed  both  on  the 
island  and  the  islet,  and  carried  the  works  with  perfect 
ease,  committing  in  the  latter,  however,  a  great  and  need- 
less slaughter.  At  Anunghoy  the  successful  party  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  sailors  and  marines,  led  by  the 
veteran  Admiral  Senhouse ;  and  on  penetrating  to  the 
centre  of  the  fort  they  found  a  small  body  of  Chinese 
drawn  up  in  good  order,  and  headed  by  an  aged  and 
venerable-looking  man,  whose  blue  button  and  peacock's 
feather  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  mandarin  of  high  rank. 
These  were  now  the  sole  defenders  of  the  Bocea  Tigris, 
yet  they  asked  no  quarter.  The  patriarchal  chief  came 
gallantly  on,  brandishing  his  two-handed  sword,  till  a 
musket-bullet  passed  through  his  noble  heart.  This  was 
the    valiant  Admiral   Kwan  ;   and   the  next  day,  as   his 
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remains  were  carried  away  by  his  countrymen  in  a 
coffin,  the  veteran  Senhouse  fired  minute  guns  from  the 
Blenheim,  and  hoisted  the  Chinese  ensign  half-staff 
high,  in  honour  of  his  brother  commander.  The  most 
obstinate  resistance  was  made  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  but  on  the  marines  pressing  in  by  the  embrasures 
of  the  fort  its  defenders  at  length  gave  way ;  and  their 
flight  over  the  neighbouring  hills,  as  the  day  closed  in, 
was  lighted  by  the  flames  of  their  dwellings,  tents,  and 
stores,  set  on  fire  by  the  vengeful  victors. 

About  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken  on 
this  memorable  day,  and  upwards  of  six  hundred  Chinese 
slain, — while  on  the  side  of  the  British  not  one  man  was 
killed,  and  only  a  few  were  wounded. 

The  heavy  ships  and  transports  were  left  to  demolish 
the  Anunghoy  batteries,  and  a  detachment  to  garrison 
North  Wangtung,  and  on  the  next  day  the  rest  of  the 
squadron  proceeded  up  the  river.  At  Second  Bar  a  raft 
was  found  constructed  from  bank  to  bank,  defended  on 
one  side  by  an  entrenched  camjj  of  two  thousand  Tartars, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  British  ship,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Chinese  before  the  arrival  of  the  expedition. 
The  affair  was  over  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  although  the 
Chinese  fought  well,  leaving  two  hundred  dead  bodies  to 
attest  their  valour  ;  the  British  on  this  occasion  losing 
one  man.  When  all  was  over  the  Anglo-Chinese  ship 
was  set  on  fire.  "  She  had  everything  aloft,"  says  a  letter 
from  the  spot,  "the  gallant-yard  across,  with  all  her 
sails  bent,  and  burnt  most  beautifully ;  she  had  a  large 
magazine  of  powder  on  board,  and  in  the  evening  when 
she  blew  up  it  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  sights  I  ever 
beheld,  as  all  her  masts  were  standing  at  the  time,  and 
the  flames  making  rapid  progress  in  the  rigging  and 
sails,  and  in  a  moment  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  her 
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to  be  seen."  The  invading  squadron,  now  reinforced  by 
General  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the  commander  of  the  land 
forces,  pursued  its  triumphant  way  up  the  river,  its 
successes  being  interrupted  only  by  one  or  two  of  the 
usual  truces  ;  till  at  length,  on  the  20th  of  March,  when 
the  ships  had  reached  Canton,  captured  all  the  works 
before  the  city,  sunk  or  otherwise  destroyed  the  Chinese 
shipping,  and  planted  the  British  flag  on  the  British 
factory  without  having  lost  another  man,  the  plenipo- 
tentiary announced  a  suspension  of  hostilities  and  the  re- 
opening of  the  trade.  The  Nemesis  had  in  the  mean 
time  crept  up  a  back  passage  from  Macao  to  Whampoa 
where  European  sail  had  never  before  been  seen,  and 
where  the  river  was  not  broader  than  her  own  length, 
and  gliding  past  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  gaping 
Chinese  created  terrible  destruction  among  the  guns  and 


"  Thus  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  China,"  says 
Commodore  Bremer  in  his  despatch,  "  have  ships  been 
brought  under  the  very  walls  of  Canton,  and  by  channels 
and  branches  on  which  a  foreign  ship  never  before 
floated.  I  believe  the  Chinese  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  capabilities  of  their  splendid  river ;  assuredly  they 
had  no  idea  that  the  second  city  in  the  empire  could  be 
assailed  by  ships  of  war  on  its  waters :  I  trust  that  the 
fact  will  have  its  due  influence  on  the  authorities,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  forbearance  displayed  towards  a 
city  so  completely  at  our  mercy  as  this  is,  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  better  classes  of  the  community  who  have 
everything  to  lose,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  British 
character  more  fully  understood  than  it  ever  yet  has  been 
in  this  country." 

With  these  hopes  the  fl'eet  returned  to  Hong  Kong ; 
and  by  this  forbearance,  as  it  proved,  sacrificed  all  the 
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advantages  that  had  been  gained.  Before  the  attack  on 
the  Bocca  Tigris,  Keshen  had  sent  in  a  report  to  the 
emperor,  clearly  showing  that  the  position  was  untenable ; 
but  the  reply  was  full  of  pride  and  indignation,  and  even 
after  the  English  squadron  had  reached  WhamiDoa,  his 
majesty  published  an  edict  in  which  were  these  words  : — 
"  Being  destitute  of  all  reason,  and  contemptuously  re- 
garding our  celestial  dynasty,  these  barbarians  have 
carried  their  unsubmissive  rebellions  to  this  extreme, 
and  I,  the  Emperor,  now  swear  that  both  powers  shall 
not  stand  (one  or  the  other  must  conquer  or  die) :  let 
Yihshan,  Lungwan,  and  Yangfang,  at  the  time  reckoned 
upon  for  their  arrival,  forthwith  put  in  order  our  patriotic 
troops,  and  with  undivided  efforts  seize  the  English  bar- 
barians, and  make  an  entire  extermination  and  end  of  the 
whole  of  them."  Soon  after  this  the  luckless  minister 
was  degraded  and  handed  over  to  the  board  of  punish- 
ments ;  and  although  trade  was  actually  resumed  at 
Canton,  the  military  preparations  of  the  Chinese  con- 
tinued without  interruption,  and  an  uneasy  feeling  gained 
ground  among  the  merchants  on  both  sides  from  day  to 
day. 

At  length  towards  the  middle  of  April  the  Chinese 
townsmen  withdrew  altogether  from  the  suburbs,  and  the 
British  fleet  began  to  move  up  the  river,  and  rendez- 
voused in  the  Macao  passage.  On  the  night  of  the  21st 
hostilities  were  recommenced  by  the  enemy,  who  sent  fire- 
rafts  among  the  British  vessels  opposite  the  factories 
and  opened  a  cannonade  upon  them  from  the  batteries 
along  the  shore.  This  was  met  by  the  British  force,  so 
fortunately  at  hand,  as  well  as  the  darkness  permitted, 
and  the  confusion  of  the  night  was  increased  by  the  mob 
of  Canton  bursting  upon  the  factories,  and  laying  them 
in  ruins.     On  the  24th  of  May  a  royal  salute  was  fired 
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from  the  ships  in  honour  of  Queen  Victoria's  birth-day  ; 
and  with  the  sound  of  the  guns  still  in  their  ears,  and 
the  wild  hurrah  on  their  lips,  the  troops  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand  two  hundred  men  were  placed  in  various 
craft  for  debarkation,  and  on  landing  were  joined  by 
about  a  thousand  sailors  and  marines.  One  column  took 
possession  of  the  factories,  and  another  of  the  village  of 
Tsiughae,  five  miles  above  by  the  river  line.  The  de- 
barkation of  the  latter  force  was  not  completed  till  the 
following  morning,  when  they  began  their  march  of 
about  three  miles  and  a  half,  through  an  undulating- 
country,  till  they  reached  the  heights  of  Canton,  crowned 
by  four  strong  forts  and  the  city  walls.  Their  progress 
was  obstinately  disputed  by  the  Chinese,  who  kept  up  a 
constant  fire  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day — 
but  all  was  unavailing  ;  fort  after  fort  fell  before  their 
desjjerate  rush  ;  and  the  proud  standard  of  Great  Britain 
looked  down  into  the  mighty  city.  On  the  morning  of 
the  26th  it  was  obvious  that  consternation  had  seized  this 
city  of  a  million  souls,  for  the  whole  country  around 
was  covered  with  its  flying  population  ;  but  just  as  Gene- 
ral Gough  had  determined  on  taking  the  southern 
capital  of  China  by  assault  a  flag  of  truce  was  hoisted  on 
the  walls.  The  result  was  that  Canton  was  held  to  ran- 
som for  six  million  dollars  ;  and  the  troops  having  bivou- 
acked on  the  heights,  till  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
was  paid,  re-embarked  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  returned 
to  their  old  quarters  at  Hong  Kong,  having  lost  in  these 
operations  the  comparatively  large  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men.  From  this  datum  the  slaughter 
among  the  Chinese  may  be  imagined  !  The  ofiicial  bulle- 
tin sent  to  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion  contains  the 
following  curious  and  characteristic  passage  : — 

"  Your  minister  thought  that  the  city  was  in  danger  ; 
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that  there  had  been  repeated  disturbances,  and  that  the 
whole  people  were  prostrated  in  mud  and  ashes :  I, 
therefore,  prevailed  upon  myself  to  temporize,  con- 
sidering again  that  this  was  a  solitary  city  to  be  fought 
against,  and  that  both  the  fat  and  liver  were  greatly 
injured.  There  was,  moreover,  no  battle-field  for  de- 
ploying a  great  army,  and  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
beguile  them  to  go  out  to  the  Bogue.  Then  we  shall  re- 
pair our  forts,  and  again  endeavour  to  attack  and  extermi- 
nate them,  and  recover  our  old  territory  of  Hong  Kong." 

To  this  his  majesty  replied  in  an  edict,  commending 
him  for  having  driven  back  the  barbarian  dogs  — 
permitting  them  to  trade  on  their  humiliating  themselves 
in  a  proper  manner — and  ordering  their  extermination 
in  the  event  of  their  appearing  to  presume  on  the  imperial 
clemency. 

The  death  of  the  veteran  Senhouse,  the  recall  of  Cap- 
tain Elliot,  the  departure  of  Sir  G.  Bremer  in  bad 
health,  and  the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  Sir 
William  Parker,  the  former  as  jjlenipotentiary  and  the 
latter  as  admiral  of  the  East  India  and  Chinese  station, 
were  now  the  principal  events.  The  new  plenipotentiary 
immediately  on  his  arrival  published  a  notification,  de- 
claring that  he  would  allow  no  considerations  connected 
with  mercantile  pursuits,  or  other  interests,  to  interfere 
with  the  strong  measures  he  might  find  it  necessary  to 
adopt  for  compelling  an  honourable  peace ;  that  he  was 
willing  to  respect  the  existing  truce,  but  not  for  a  mo- 
ment after  the  slightest  infraction  of  its  terms  by  the 
Chinese ;  that  the  habitual  pierfidy  of  the  enemy  ren- 
dered this  infraction  extremely  probable,  and  that  no 
foreigner,  therefore,  must  put  himself  or  his  property  in 
the  power  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  except  at  his  own 
risk  and   peril.     This  frank  and  spirited  document  an- 
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nounced,  likewise,  that  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  would 
be  retained  till  her  Majesty's  decision  respecting  it  was 
known.  The  truce,  it  will  be  observed,  merely  respected 
the  Canton  river,  where  trade  went  on  as  usual ;  but  the 
main  quarrel  remained  still  untouched,  and  by  the  21st  of 
August  the  fleet  was  under  weigh  for  the  north,  and  ren- 
dezvoused off  the  harbour  of  Amoy  on  the  25th. 

The  batteries  of  Amoy,  it  will  be  recollected,  had 
"  driven  off"  British  ships  on  two  former  occasions,  and 
were,  therefore,  considered  impregnable  by  the  Chinese  ; 
and,  indeed,  if  they  had  been  manned  as  well  as  they 
were  built  and  mounted,  their  capture  would  have  been 
extremely  difficult.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour,  only 
six  hundred  yards  wide,  was  flanked  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  great  sea-line  of  defence  extended  for  a  mile 
in  one  uninterrupted  battery,  built  of  solid  granite  faced 
with  turf  and  mud  several  feet  thick.  The  fire  of  the 
ships  ujDon  works  like  these,  though  continued  for  two 
hours,  was  not  attended  with  the  slightest  effect ;  but  on 
the  troops  landing,  the  garrison  entered  with  scarcely  an 
attempt  at  resistance.  The  city  was  abandoned  by  the 
enemy  during  the  night,  but  being  too  extensive  for 
occupation  the  British  merely  left  a  garrison  on  the 
island  of  Ko-long-soo  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
pursued  their  voyage  northwards. 

Chusan  had  been  evacuated  by  the  British,  according 
to  Captain  Elliot's  orders ;  and  the  interval  had  been  so 
busily  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  strengthening  the 
old  works,  and  constructing  new  ones,  that  the  place 
could  hardly  be  recognised.  The  fortifications  resem- 
bled those  of  Amoy,  an  uninterrupted  line  of  battery  ex- 
tending along  the  sea  face,  and  every  eminence  com- 
manding the  approach  to  the  harbour  being^planted  with 
cannon ;    but,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  of 
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lailitary  tactics,  their  great  battery  was  of  no  use  but  in 
exchanging  shots  with  the  ships,  while  some  howitzers, 
placed  on  an  undefended  islet,  distracted  their  attention 
by  shelling  the  joss-house  hill  fort.  The  squadron 
came  into  position  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  troops 
were  disembarked,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  shore, 
below  some  hills,  which,  when  their  summits  were  gained, 
enabled  them  to  turn  completely  the  whole  line  of  works. 
The  Chinese  crowded  the  heights  above,  pouring  down  a 
continued  shower  of  shot;  but  nothing  could  impede  the 
advance  of  the  invaders,  who  drove  everything  before 
them  till  they  reached  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  they 
carried  by  escalade.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  ac- 
tion was  three  men  killed,  and  a  few  slightly  wounded. 

Opposite  Chusan  is  the  Ta-hae  river,  Avith  the  city  of 
Chin-hae  at  the  entrance,  and  that  of  Ningpo  higher  up  ; 
and  the  reduction  of  these  jalaces  was  the  next  object  of  the 
expedition.  At  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  a  peninsular 
rock  or  mount,  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  crowned  with 
a  citadel,  which  is  reckoned  the  key  to  the  two  cities. 
The  isthmus,  connecting  this  mount  with  Chin-hae,  was 
defended  by  cannon,  and  at  the  city  and  fronting  the 
river  were  two  batteries ;  while  the  walls  of  the  town 
itself  were  bristled  with  guns  pointed  towards  the  water. 
Within  those  walls,  on  the  present  occasion,  were  said  to 
be  three  thousand  Tartar  troops,  and  the  citadel  was 
garrisoned  with  four  hundred.  On  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  the  principal  landing  place  was  defended  by 
batteries,  and  the  heights  above  were  crowned  with 
redoubts,  marking  a  continued  chain  of  entrenched 
camps,  in  which  the  Chinese  were  posted  to  the  number 
often  thousand  men. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  the  whole  of  the  squadron  was 
anchored  off  Chin-hae,  and  on  the  following  morning  an 
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attack  was  made  by  tlie  ships  upon  the  citadel,  while  the 
troops  were  landed  upon  the  opposite  bank.  The  former 
was  steadily  battered  and  shelled  till  a  breach  was 
effected,  and  the  marine  forces  landing  entered  at  the 
same  moment  the  garrison  was  flying  towards  the  city. 
Waiting  only  to  hoist  the  union  jack  on  the  summit, 
they  rushed  after  the  fugitives,  escaladed  the  walls,  and 
chased  the  Chinese  troops  out  of  the  opposite  gate.  The 
same  success  attended  the  operations  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  The  forces  landed  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
and  i:)lanted  the  British  ensign  on  battery  after  battery, 
redoubt  after  redoubt,  till  the  struggle  became  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  a  flight,  and  on  that  of  the  English  a 
base  and  brutal  carnage.  A  great  body  of  the  fugitives 
were  attempting  to  make  their  escape  from  one  column 
of  the  assailants  by  means  of  a  bridge,  when  they  were  met 
by  another.  "  It  is  not  difficult,"  says  a  military  writer, 
"  to  conceive  the  scene  which  ensued.  Hemmed  in  on  all 
sides,  and  crushed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  fire  of  a  com- 
plete semi-circle  of  musketry,  the  hapless  Chinese  rushed 
by  hundreds  into  the  water ;  and  while  some  attempted  to 
escape  the  tempest  of  death  which  roared  around  them, 
by  consigning  themselves  to  the  stream,  and  floating  out 
beyond  the  range  of  fire,  others  appeared  to  drown  them- 
selves in  despair.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  general 
and  his  officers  to  stop  the  butchery,  but  the  bugles  had 
to  sound  the  '  cease  firing'  long  and  often  before  the  fury 
of  our  men  could  be  restrained.  The  fifty-fifth  regiment 
of  Madras  rifles  having  observed  that  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  were  escaping  from  this  scene  of  indiscriminate 
slaughter  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  from 
the  citadel  and  batteries  which  the  naval  brigade  had 
stormed,  separated  themselves,  and  pushing  across  the 
bridge  of  boats,  severed  the  retreating  column  in  two ; 
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and  before  the  Chinese  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners,  a  great  number  were  shot 
down  and  driven  into  the  water  and  drowned."  Four 
thousand  Chinese,  it  is  said,  were  killed  on  this  day,  many 
of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  murdered  in  their  flight,  by 
troops  who  had  not  lost  a  score  of  men  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war ;  and  whose  casualties  on  the  present 
occasion  were  only  three  killed  and  nineteen  wounded. 
"  Every  officer  and  soldier,"  says  General  Gough  in  his 
report,  "  has  merited  my  approbation !"  When  the 
butchery  was  over,  the  victors  amused  themselves  with 
cutting  off  the  tails  of  the  captives  ;  and  they  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Ningpo,  where  one  thousand  British  troops 
marched  unojoposed  into  a  city  of  six  hundred  thousand 
souls,  playing  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  the  sailors  in  the 
river  startling  the  echoes  of  the  rich  and  garden-like 
banks  with  their  answering  hurrah  ! 

At  the  beginning  of  1842,  detachments  of  the  English 
troops  were  comfortably  housed  at  Ningpo,  Chin-hae, 
Chusan,  Amoy,  and  Hong  Kong ;  although  generally 
speaking  the  paucity  of  their  numbers  rendered  their 
duties  harassing.  At  Canton,  where  the  populace  had 
been  for  centuries  instilled  by  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment with  sentiments  of  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
Europeans,  there  was  still,  of  course,  much  bad  feeling; 
and  during  the  bivouac  of  the  conquering  army  on  the 
heights  above  the  city,  the  mandarins  had  been  only  par- 
tially successful  in  keeping  down  the  enraged  inhabitants. 
But  elsewhere,  the  Chinese  saw  in  the  English  only  the  ene- 
mies of  their  Tartar  masters ;  and  immediately  on  the  de- 
feat of  the  latter,  they  returned  quietly  to  their  houses  and 
occupations.  The  Tartar  soldiery,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  identified  with  the  government,  felt  themselves  to 
be  objects  not  only  of  warfare  but  of  vengeance,  and  their 
AA   2 
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resistance  was  proportionably  desperate.  In  many  cases 
their  chiefs  destroyed  themselves,  not  in  the  fury  of  despair 
but  calmly  and  deliberately,  when  the  fight  was  lost,  some 
cutting  their  throats,  others  walking  coolly  into  the 
water,  and  drowning  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  their 
conquerors.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pirates,  or  those 
whom  the  troubles  of  the  time  had  converted  into  out- 
laws, took  advantage  of  the  interregnum  in  customary 
authority  to  ravage  the  country ;  but  it  was  tlie  policy  of 
the  English  to  put  down  every  armed  force  but  their  own  ; 
and  these  wi'etches  were  cut  in  pieces,  shot,  or  drowned 
at  sea,  while  on  the  land,  when  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  peasantry,  they  were  sometimes  beaten  to  death, 
and  sometimes  burnt  alive. 

Although  tlie  English  had  entered  Ningpo  so  easily, 
they  were  not  destined  to  retain  it  without  a  struggle. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  when  they  were  supposed  to  have 
been  lulled  into  fatal  security,  a  desperate  attempt  upon 
the  city  was  made  by  a  force  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
Chinese,  a  detachment  of  whom  actually  forced  one  of  the 
gates,  and  marched  towards  another  to  join  forces  with 
their  comrades,  who  they  incorrectly  supposed  had  been 
equally  successful  in  that  quarter.  They  were  met  in- 
stead by  a  portion  of  the  garrison,  and  driven  back  with 
great  loss  ;  when  the  gate  still  in  dispute,  but  from  which 
the  Chinese  by  this  time  had  begun  to  retire,  was  sud- 
denly thrown  open,  and  a  small  party  of  the  English 
sallied  forth. 

"  They  soon  found  themselves  in  front  of  a  dense  mass 
of  troops,"  says  Ouchterlony,  "  drawn  up  along  the  main 
street,  upon  whom  Lieutenant  Molesworth,  although  ac- 
companied by  a  mere  handful  of  men,  instantly  opened  a 
sharp  fire  of  musketry,  which  the  Chinese  returned  with 
much  spirit,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  advance  upon  their 
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assailants.  At  this  juncture,  Caj^tain  Moor's  howitzer 
came  up,  and,  being  run  to  the  front,  immediately  opened 
upon  the  living  wall  before  them  with  case  shot,  at  a  dis- 
tance not  exceeding  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  The  effect 
was  terrific,  for  the  street  was  perfectly  straight,  and  the 
enemy's  rear,  not  aware  of  the  miserable  fate  which  was 
being  dealt  out  to  their  comrades  in  the  front,  continued 
to  press  the  mass  forward,  so  as  to  force  fresh  victims 
upon  the  mound  of  dead  and  dying  which  already  barri- 
caded the  street.  The  head  of  the  column  fell  literally 
like  the  '  Moor's  swath  at  the  close  of  day,'  and  the 
howitzer  only  discontinued  its  fire  from  the  impossibility 
of  directing  its  shot  upon  the  living  foe,  clear  of  the 
writhing  and  shrieking  hecatomb  which  it  had  already 
piled  up."  The  Chinese  were  pursued  for  six  miles  and 
slaughtered  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man  on  the  part  of  the  English.  A  good  idea 
of  the  carnage  that  took  place  in  the  street  is  conveyed  by 
the  fact,  that  in  removing  the  pile  of  human  bodies,  a 
pony  was  discovered  beneath  them  alive  and  unhurt, 

At  Chin-hae  a  similar  movement  of  the  enemy  took 
place,  but  the  garrison  being  warned  in  time,  the  assail- 
ants were  received  with  so  heavy  a  fire  that  they  at  once 
took  to  flight.  It  is  supposed  that  these  attempts  were 
only  parts  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  which  included 
likewise  the  destruction  of  the  British  at  Chusan;  but  the 
alertness  of  the  fleet  and  the  furious  bravery  of  the  land 
forces  rendered  all  unavailing.  The  joreparations  had 
probably  been  going  on  for  a  considerable  time,  for  the 
fire-rafts  of  the  enemy,  though  as  innocuous  as  usual, 
Avere  more  elaborately  constructed ;  and  the  emperor  had 
issued  an  edict  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  British 
troops,  compassionating  the  case  of  such  of  them,  whe- 
ther English  or  Indian,  as  had  been  led  on  to  the  war 
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against  their  ivill : — "  Wherefore  is  this  clear  proclama- 
tion issued.  If,  in  the  day  of  battle,  either  red  or  black 
barbarians  will,  should  they  be  on  shore,  cast  away  their 
arms,  and  kneeling  offer  submission,  or  should  they  be 
afloat,  refuse  to  fire,  they  shall  in  all  times  be  spared 
alive.  Any  who  shall  seize  and  deliver  a  great  barbarian 
eye  (chief)  shall  be  rewarded  with  a  high  dignity.  And 
who  shall  make  prisoners  of  the  common  demons  (pri- 
vates or  sailors),  shall  be  richly  rewarded  with  money, 
and  if  any  shall  deliver  up  a  foreign  vessel,  they  shall 
receive  for  their  reward  whatever  goods  the  vessel  shall 
contain." 

General  Gough  now  determined  to  follow  up  these 
successful  repulses,  and  take  the  attacking  columns  in 
detail.  He  ascended  the  main  branch  of  the  Ta-hae 
river,  and  found  the  enemy  encamped  on  the  hills  near 
the  city  of  Tse-ke,  twenty  miles  from  Ningpo.  His 
report  is  curiously  characteristic  of  this  truly  infernal 
war — announcing  another  "  glorious  victory  "  over  the 
Chinese,  gained  by  one  thousand  British  troops  over 
eight  thousand  of  the  elite  of  the  imperial  army,  the 
former  (being  under  divine  protection,  as  the  general 
tells  us)  killing  one  man  apiece — one  thousand  in  all — 
and  losing  themselves  only  three  individuals.  The  gene- 
ral praises  highly  the  chivalrous  enthusiasm  of  his  troops, 
the  devoted  valour  with  which  they  killed  the  Chinese 
during  their  flight,  and  their  coolness  in  discriminating, 
even  under  such  exciting  circumstances,  between  the 
peasants  and  the  soldiers,  taking  the  lives  only  of  those 
fugitives  who  were  dressed  in  a  military  garb,  and 
slaughtering  in  comparatively  few  instances  the  peaceful 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  "  At  the  moment,"  says  he,  in 
another  part  of  the  document,  "when  the  admiral  had 
nearly  gained  the  height,  I  perceived  a  large  body  of 
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Chinese  ascending  the  back  of  the  hill  which  he  was 
attacking,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  conjoint  attack,  and 

I    directed   to   push   forward  with  the   , 

supported  by  a  battalion  comj^any,  to  cut  off  tlieir  retreat. 
The  carnage  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  was  extraordinarily 

great;    the  in  the   rear  and  the  naval  brigade  in 

the    front    almost    annihilated    this    body,    while    the 

remainder   of  the pressed   the  retiring  enemy,  I 

cannot  say  his  columns,  as  the  whole  plain  was  covered 

with  the  dispersed  and  flying  foe.     The and , 

finding  that  they  were  too  late  to  participate  in  the 
attack  on  the  encamjoraents,  rapidly  dashed  into  the 
plain  and  cut  off  the  Chinese  from  their  only  safe  retreat 
in  the  Chang-ki  pass,  killing  numbers;  and  one  com- 
jjany  followed  up  the  pursuit  for  several  miles  towards 

Yu-yaun.     The ,  having  left  one  company  to  protect 

the  guns,  pressed  forward  into  the  plain,  and  joined  in 
the  pursuit.  It  was  eight  o'clock  before  the  force  re- 
assembled, when  we  occupied  the  enemy's  encampment 
— where  the  men  found  ample  bedding  and  comforts!" 

The  Tartars  had  hitherto  been  met  with  merely  as 
portions  of  the  imperial  army  ;  but  they  were  now  to  be 
seen  in  tlieir  own  homes  fighting  in  defence  of  their  wives 
and  children.  The  next  point  of  attack  was  Cha-poo  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  or  rather  gulf  from  Ting- 
hae,  the  distance  being  sixty  miles  across ;  and  here  was 
one  of  the  city  encampments,  as  they  may  be  called,  of 
the  Tartars,  who  usually  live  in  a  distinct  quarter  from 
the  Chinese,  separated  by  ramparts  of  its  own  connected 
with  the  walls  of  the  town.  On  this  occasion  these 
descendants  of  the  desert-born,  in  all  probability  out  of 
consideration  for  their  families,  forsook  the  comparative 
security  of  their  fortifications,  and  invited  the  war  on  a 
range  of  hills  commanding  the  shore ;  but  with  the  same 
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fortune  we  have  so  often  described.  They  fled  into  the 
city,  all  but  a  body  of  three  or  four  hundred,  whose 
retreat  was  cut  off,  and  who  took  refuge  in  an  isolated 
building. 

The  house  presented  a  dead  wall  externally,  with 
a  single  gate  leading  into  an  inner  court,  into  which 
the  chambers  opened  ;  and  in  this  court  the  Tai'tars 
made  their  lair,  and  received  their  pursuers  with  so 
deadly  a  fire  that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
Rockets  were  now  thrown  into  the  building,  but  their 
explosions  took  place  amidst  the  gallant  cheers  of  the 
defenders.  A  field-piece  was  then  brought  into  play,  and 
a  breach  effected  by  the  explosion  of  a  fifty-pound  bag  of 
powder ;  but  the  storming  party  was  beaten  back  by  a 
heavy  fire  from  behind  a  trellis-Avork  round  the  room. 
Neither  shot,  nor  rockets,  nor  bayonets  appeared  to  have 
the  slightest  effect,  although  an  uninterrupted  attack  was 
ke])t  up  for  three  hours.  No  quarter  was  asked — none 
offered !  Two  or  three  occasionally  made  a  dash  to 
escape  by  the  valley,  but  were  shot  mercilessly  down. 
"  It  was  now  resolved  to  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  a 
second  breach  having  been  blown  on  the  opposite  side, 
some  wood  was  collected,  and  a  fire  kindled,  which  soon 
spread  to  the  roof,  composed  of  dry,  light  pine  rafters  and 
beams,  and  in  a  short  time  the  house  was  reduced  to 
ruins.  Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  enemy,  who  became 
exposed  by  the  throwing  down  of  a  portion  of  the  outer 
wall,  were  destroyed  by  a  volley  from  without,  and  on  our 
troops  being  at  length  suffered  to  enter  within  the 
smoking  and  shattered  walls,  they  found  that  all  resist- 
ance had  ceased.  But  few  of  the  Tartars  were  bayoneted 
after  the  joss-house  had  been  carried,  and  the  survivors, 
most  of  whom  were  found  crouching  on  the  ground,  with 
their  arms  folded,  and  their  matchlocks  and  swords  laid 
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aside,  in  evident  exjjectation  of  a  violent  death,  and  with 
a  manifest  resolution  to  meet  it  as  became  men,  were 
taken  out  and  shortly  afterwards  set  at  liberty.  Of  the 
whole  body,  however,  who  had  originally  taken  post  in 
the  fatal  joss-house,  only  sixty  were  made  i^risoners, 
many  of  them  wounded,  all  the  rest  having-  been  shot, 
bayoneted,  or  burned  in  the  fire  which  consumed  the 
building  ;  the  last  must  have  been  the  fate  of  many  of 
the  wounded,  whose  forms,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  so 
frightful  a  death,  were  seen  by  the  troops  outside,  who 
were  unable  to  afford  them  succour." 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  Within  the  city  encamjiment, 
within  their  strong  ramparts,  on  the  floors  of  their  small 
neat  houses,  on  the  walks  of  their  tiny  j)lots  of  neatly 
cultivated  ground,  were  found  the  bodies  of  the  Tartar 
women  and  children,  bloody  with  wounds,  or  blackened 
by  poison.  "  Impelled  by  the  same  feeling  of  exclusive- 
ness  and  pride  which  characterises  their  habits  of  life  as 
well  as  of  government,  it  seems  that  the  Tartars  of 
Cha-poo,  even  when  defeated  and  driven  from  their  en- 
trenchments on  the  heights,  never  for  a  moment  con- 
templated removing  their  families  from  the  town,  and 
escaping  beyond  our  pursuit,  but  with  a  stern  resolution  to 
maintain  to  the  last  the  inviolability  of  their  homes  (which, 
though  we  decry  it  as  barbarian,  must  yet  command  a 
share  of  our  respect),  preferred  staining  them  with  their 
blood,  to  surviving  to  abandon  them  to  the  polluting 
touch  and  joresence  of  the  invader.  Of  the  females  found 
dead  and  dying  in  the  '  Tartar  city,'  many  had  evidently 
not  been  their  own  executioners,  but  the  greater  number 
appeared  to  have  destroyed  themselves  by  strangulation, 
or  by  poison,  after  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  their  troops 
outside  the  city,  and  impelled,  doubtless,  by  the  exhorta- 
tions and  threats  of  the  fugitives  from  the  field,  and  by 
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the  near  approach  of  the  dreadful  foreigners,  at  whose 
hands  they  had  been  taught  to  expect  the  most  unheard 
of  atrocities.  Many  Tartar  soldiers  were  also  found  dead 
within  the  city,  with  their  throats  cut,  apparently  M'itli 
their  own  daggers,  who  must  have  thus  fearfully  ended 
their  career  after  consummating  the  cruel  sacrifice  of  the 
lives  dearest  to  them." 

The  neighbouring  hills,  where  the  ensigns  of  battle 
had  fluttered  so  gallantly  in  the  morning,  were  now 
covered  with  slain ;  the  fields  in  the  rear  where  the 
fugitives  had  been  met  by  the  ruthless  victors,  were  like  a 
slaughter-house;  the  town  was  gutted  of  its  wealth  by 
British  and  Chinese  plunderers,  alike  lighted  to  their 
spoil  by  the  flames  of  burning  houses :  but  within  the 
Tartar  city  was  the  utter  silence  of  desolation  and  death. 

And  all  this  turned  out,  unhappily,  to  be  of  not  the 
slightest  utility  for  the  purposes  of  the  Avar.  Cha-poo  was 
of  no  consequence  at  all  in  itself;  its  possession  being  of 
importance  merely  with  a  view  to  ulterior  operations 
against  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  these  operations 
Avere  now  suddenly  abandoned,  and  the  gorged  expedition, 
having  lost  ten  men,  set  sail  for  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 

The  estuary  of  this  great  river  is  cut  in  two  by  the 
island  of  Tsung-ming,  opposite  to  which,  on  the  right 
bank,  is  the  town  of  Woo-sung,  built  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  flows  into  the  estuary.  On  the  16th 
of  June,  the  British  were  before  Woo-sung,  and  found 
the  entrance  of  the  river  defended  merely  by  long  un- 
flanked  ramparts  along  the  water's  edge.  The  guns  of 
the  Chinese  were  better  served  than  usual,  but  after  a 
mutual  cannonade  of  two  hours,  the  seamen  and  marines 
landed,  and  before  the  troops  could  be  debarked,  drove 
the  defenders  from  the  Avorks  with  the  loss  of  only  two 
men.     On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  reinforcement 
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of  two  thousand  five  liundred  men  arrived  from  India ; 
and  a  portion  of  tliis  force  was  employed  in  the  reduction 
of  Shangliae,  a  city  further  up  the  Woo-sung  river.  This 
cost  only  a  broadside  or  two  from  the  ships;  and  the 
portion  of  the  troops  which  marched  along  the  bank,  so 
far  from  meeting  any  obstruction,  had  their  guns  dragged 
by  the  Chinese  peasantry.  This  city,  notwithstanding, 
suffered  much  from  plunder ;  and  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops,  before  legitimate  authority  could  be  re-estab- 
lished, was  in  all  probability  completely  gutted  by  the 
populace.  Indeed,  if  the  British  troops,  on  this  or  other 
occasions,  had  any  qualms  of  conscience  at  all,  they  were 
neutralized  by  the  consideration  that  abstinence  on  their 
part  would  not  have  the  slightest  effect  in  saving  the 
property  they  coveted. 

On  the  23rd  ^of  June,  the  detachment  returned  to 
Woo-sung,  where  there  were  now  mustered  nine  thousand 
bayonets  as  well  as  a  considerable  force  of  marines, 
destined  to  ascend  the  Yang-tse-kiang  to  the  ancient 
capital  of  China,  Nan-king.  The  fleet  consisted  of  ten 
men  of  war,  five  armed  troop  ships,  two  armed  surveying- 
vessels,  five  steam  frigates,  and  three  thousand  tons  of 
transports.  The  fact  of  so  great  a  naval  armament  pro- 
ceeding to  an  inland  war  is  startling  to  the  European 
imagination ;  but  for  seventy  miles  from  Woo-sung  the 
current  is  neutralized  by  the  tide.  Much  higher  up  the 
grand  canal  crosses  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  consequently 
the  city  of  Chin-keang-foo,  at  the  confluence,  commands  a 
great  part  of  the  inland  trade,  and  has,  therefore,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  destinies  of  the  empire  in  its 
keeping. 

The  country  along  the  river  and  around  the  town  was 
one  mass  of  verdure,  swelling  here  and  there  into  pic- 
turesque hills,  and  sinking  into  quiet  vales  interspersed 
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with  cottages,  small  villas,  and  solitary  temples.  It  was  a 
region  of  rural  peace,  guaranteed  at  tlie  confluence  of  the 
river  and  canal  by  trading  industry  :  but  on  this  day  there 
was  over  all  the  muteness  and  immobility  of  death.  The 
thousand  native  craft  lay  idly  at  anchor ;  the  plough  was 
left  in  the  deserted  field  ;  the  cottage  door  was  shut ; 
not  a  peasant  was  seen  on  the  shore ;  not  a  sentry  on  the 
walls.  But  the  tranquillity  was  too  profound  to  inspire 
confidence,  and  the  silence  resembled  that  of  one  avIio 
holds  his  breath.  The  invaders,  therefore,  disembarked 
with  the  same  precautions  as  if  the  enemy  was  in  view, 
but  with  the  deliberation  his  absence  permitted  ;  so  that 
their  long  and  regular  lines,  their  gay  uniforms  and 
polished  accoutrements,  their  arms  flashing  in  the  morn- 
ing sun,  their  colours  fluttering  in  tlie  gentle  breeze,  and 
their  slow  and  measured  tread,  as  the  calm  word  of 
command  sounded  from  rank  to  rank,  gave  the  idea  of  a 
military  review. 

They  were  divided  into  three  brigades,  one  of  which 
was  to  attack  a  line  of  encampments  visible  on  the 
heights  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  while  the  other 
two  were  to  deal  with  the  devoted  city.  The  first 
executed  its  task  with  great  ease  so  far  as  the  enemy 
Avere  concerned,  who,  after  firing  a  few  volleys,  disappeared 
over  the  hills  so  utterly  that  they  escaped  even  the  usual 
bloody  pursuit  of  the  English ;  but  the  latter  suffered 
severely  from  the  increasing  heat  of  the  sun,  which  com- 
pelled them,  after  several  men  had  been  destroyed  by 
coups  de  soleil,  to  take  refuge  in  a  village.  Of  the 
second  and  third  brigades,  one  was  to  storm  the  western 
gate,  while  the  other  created  a  diversion  by  feigning  an 
attack  on  the  eastern  face,  and  the  eventual  success  of 
the  invaders  was  owing  to  their  plan  being  discovered  by 
the  still  silent  and  invisible,  but  watchful  garrison.     The 
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attention  of  the  Chinese  was  chiefly  given  to  the  motions 
of  the  third  brigade,  on  which  the  real  business  of  the 
day  was  intended  to  devolve ;  and  so  well  did  their  gnns 
now  break  the  enchanted  repose  of  the  scene,  that  before 
the  explosion  party  could  reach  the  gates,  the  deadly 
glare  of  noon  added  horror  to  the  work. 

The  second  brigade,  in  the  mean  time,  when  it  appeared 
that  notwithstanding  their  having  been  allowed  to  land 
unopposed,  the  city  was  actually  defended  by  a  deter- 
mined garrison,  began  to  create  as  serious  a  diversion  as 
they  could  accomplish.  Presently,  however,  their  feint 
was  turned  into  reality  ;  for  the  nature  of  the  ground 
permitting  ladders  to  be  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  Avails 
with  little  observation,  they  considered  that  they  could 
render  more  efficient  assistance  to  their  comrades  within 
than  without,  and  at  once  determined  to  enter  by  esca- 
lade. This  plan,  which  ought  never  to  be  successful  but 
through  surprise,  vaet  with  no  opposition  from  the  gallant 
but  ignorant  Tartars,  and  very  soon  the  fight  was  hot 
within  the  walls,  and  a  gate  opened  by  the  forlorn  hope 
for  the  admission  of  the  rest  of  the  besiegers.  The  gar- 
rison consisted  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  desperate 
and  devoted  men  fighting  for  their  homes  and  children ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  were  at  the  western  gate  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  distant,  and  the  rest,  although  performing- 
prodigies  of  valour,  were  compelled  to  yield  ground,  inch 
after  incli,  before  the  terrible  strangers.  In  order  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  obstinate  and  deadly 
strife,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  British  were 
three  hours  in  forcing  their  passage  from  gate  to  gate ; 
but  at  length  they  reached  the  western  entrance  just  in 
time  to  see  its  heavy  doors  blown  in  by  tlie  third  squadron, 
and  the  stormers  bounding  like  demons  into  the  gateway 
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through  the  smoke  and  flame,  followed  by  the  calm, 
stern,  and  serried  ranks  of  the  veteran  grenadiers. 

The  explosion  seemed  to  hush  all  pettier  sounds,  and 
there  was  again  a  deep  ominous  silence  in  the  devoted 
city.  This  continued  for  a  considerable  interval :  an  in- 
terval that  was  afterwards  filled  up  by  white  lips  and  shud- 
dering imaginations.  But  it  was  at  length  over,  loaded 
as  it  was  with  horror — accursed  of  God  and  man  ;  and 
they  who  could  tell  the  signs  of  Tartar  despair  hailed  the 
renewed  fire  of  the  enemy  as  a  relief.  This  was  the  last 
rally  of  the  garrison  in  a  body,  the  object  of  which  was 
not  victory  but  death ;  and  those  who  were  disappointed 
continued  to  rise  against  the  victors  here  and  there  in 
small  bodies  throughout  the  entire  night. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  question  our  taste  in  copy- 
ing the  following  revolting  picture  from  an  eye-witness 
of  the  state  of  the  city  the  next  day ;  but  the  page  will  be 
read  in  the  most  warlike  country  in  the  world — and  it 
will  do  good !  "  Frightful  were  the  scenes  witnessed 
among  the  houses  and  enclosures  of  the  city,  as  group 
after  group  of  whole  families  lying  stifiened  in  their 
blood,  within  their  own  homestead,  were  discovered  in 
the  streets  occupied  by  the  Tartar  troops  and  mandarins, 
so  numerous  and  so  painfully  interesting  in  their  revolt- 
ing details,  as  to  impress  with  deep  and  lasting  horror  all 
who  witnessed  this  happily  rare  example  of  the  miseries 
and  ferocities  of  war.  The  bodies  of  most  of  the  hapless 
little  children  who  had  fallen  sacrifices  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  mad  despair  of  their  parents  were  found  lying  within 
the  houses,  and  usually  in  the  chambers  of  the  women,  as 
if  each  father  had  assembled  the  whole  of  his  family  be- 
fore consummating  the  dreadful  massacre ;  but  many 
corpses  of  boys  were  lying  in  the  streets,  amongst  those 
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of  horses  and  soldiers,  as  if  an  alarm  had  spread,  and 
they  had  been  stabbed  while  they  had  been  attempting  to 
escape  from  their  ruthless  parents.  In  a  few  instances, 
these  poor  little  sufferers  were  found  the  morning  after 
the  assault,  still  breathing,  the  tide  of  life  ebbing-  slowly 
away,  as  they  lay  writhing  in  the  agony  of  a  broken 
spine,  a  mode  of  destruction  so  cruel  that,  but  for  the 
most  certain  evidence  of  its  reality,  would  not  be  believed. 
In  one  of  the  houses  the  bodies  of  seven  dead  and  dying 
persons  were  found  in  one  room,  forming  a  group  which 
for  loathsome  horror  was  perhaps  unequalled.  The  house 
was  evidently  the  abode  of  a  man  of  some  rank  and  con- 
sideration, and  the  delicate  forms  and  features  of  the 
sufferers  denoted  them  as  belonging  to  the  higher  order 
of  Tartars.  On  the  floor,  essaying  in  vain  to  put  food 
with  a  spoon  into  the  mouths  of  two  young  children  ex- 
tended on  a  mattress,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
caused  by  the  dislocation  of  their  spines,  sat  an  old  de- 
crepit man,  weeping  bitterly  as  he  listened  to  the  piteous 
moans  and  convulsive  breathings  of  the  poor  infants, 
while  his  eye  wandered  over  the  ghastly  relics  of  mor- 
tality around  him.  On  a  bed,  near  the  dying  children, 
lay  the  body  of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  her  limbs  and 
apparel  arranged  as  if  in  sleep.  She  was  cold,  and  had 
been  long  dead.  One  arm  clasped  her  neck,  over  which 
a  silk  scarf  was  thrown,  to  conceal  the  gash  in  her 
throat  which  had  destroyed  her  life.  Near  her  lay 
the  corpse  of  a  woman  somewhat  more  advanced  in 
years,  stretched  on  a  silk  coverlet,  her  features  dis- 
torted, and  her  eyes  open  and  fixed,  as  if  she  had 
died  by  poison  or  strangulation.  There  was  no  wound 
upon  the  body,  nor  any  blood  upon  her  person  or 
clothes.  A  dead  child,  stabbed  through  the  neck,  lay 
near  her;  and  in  the  narrow  verandah,  adjoining  the 
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room,  were  the  corpses  of  two  more  women,  susiiended 
from  the  rafters  by  twisted  cloths  wound  round  their 
necks.  They  were  both  young, — one  quite  a  girl — and 
her  features,  in  spite  of  the  hideous  distortion  produced 
by  the  mode  of  her  death,  retained  traces  of  their  ori- 
ginal beauty  sufficient  to  show  the  lovely  mould  in  which 
they  had  been  cast.  From  the  old  man,  who  appeared  by 
his  humble  garb  to  have  been  a  servant  or  retainer  of  the 
family  thus  awfully  swept  away,  nothing-  could  be  elicited 
as  to  the  mode  or  authors  of  their  death, — nothing-  but 
unintelligible  signs  of  poignant  distress.  He  was  made  to 
comprehend  the  object  of  the  interring  party,  and  at 
once  testified  the  utmost  satisfaction  and  gratitude  for 
their  humane  interposition,  assisting  to  carry  the  bodies 
doAvn  the  staircase  into  the  court,  where  a  shallow  grave 
having  been  excavated  beneath  the  pavement,  he  ten- 
derly placed  them  in  their  sad  resting-place,  and  having 
covered  them  with  clothes,  the  stone  slabs  were  replaced 
over  their  remains.  The  two  dying  children  shortly 
afterwards  breathed  their  last,  and  were  interred  beside 
the  grave  of  their  hapless  relatives.  The  old  man  re- 
turned into  the  now  silent  abode  of  his  lost  chief,  and  was 
seen  no  more." 

To  this  picture  we  have  only  to  add,  that  when  the 
Tartar  general  saw  that  all  was  lost,  he  retired  to  a 
small  room  in  his  house,  seated  himself  in  a  chair  in 
calm  and  brave  despair,  with  his  official  papers  before 
him  and  a  pile  of  wood  around,  and  then  dismissing  his 
secretary  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  his  own  hands,  and 
allowed  himself  to  perish  in  the  flames.  The  total 
loss  of  the  garrison,  in  killed,  is  estimated  at  one 
thousand ;  while  the  British  lost  four  officers  killed 
and  eleven  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  men, 
including  both  services,  killed  and  wounded.     The  fate 
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of  the  city  was  similar  to  that  of  Chapoo ;  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  camp-followers ;  Europeans,  Indians,  and 
Chinese — all  leagueing  for  its  destruction,  A  lawless  covet- 
ousness  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  every  breast, 
which  was  not  less  hideous  for  the  wild  and  reckless 
gaiety  of  the  marauders.  In  some  quarters  the  dead 
were  left  unburied,  till  they  poisoned  the  atmosphere 
around  ;  conflicts  repeatedly  took  place  between  rival 
gangs  of  desperadoes ;  and  in  the  night-time  ruinous  con- 
flagrations occurred,  which,  instead  of  scaring  the  country 
around,  had  only  the  effect  of  summoning  the  villagers  in 
troops  to  the  spoil. 

But  the  confluence  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  the  canal 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  British  ;  the  supplies  were  cut 
off  from  the  capital ;  the  empire  was  severed  in  twain  ;  and 
the  government  was  at  length  struck  with  consternation 
and  despair.  The  celestial  emperor  offered  to  treat ;  but 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  replied  that  he  already  knew  the 
terms,  and  that  her  Majesty's  forces  would  not  halt  till 
he  was  convinced  by  the  sign  manual  that  a  treaty  was 
to  be  formed  on  their  basis.  The  squadron  accordingly 
proceeded  up  the  river  to  Nanking,  and  arrived  off  the 
walls  of  that  ancient  capital  on  the  5th  of  August,  when 
preparations  were  made  for  the  attack,  the  same  as  if 
no  negotiations  were  on  the  tapis  at  all.  This  firmness 
had  its  effect,  the  treaty  was  proceeded  with  in  earnest, 
and  on  the  29th  of  August,  1842,  the  following  articles 
were  signed : — 

I.  Lasting  peace  and  friendship  between  the  two 
empires. 

II.  China  to  pay  twenty-one  million  dollars  in  the 
course  of  the  present  and  three  succeeding  years. 

III.  The  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow-foo,  Ning- 
po,  and  Shanghai,  to  be  thrown  open  to   British  mer- 
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chants;  consular  officers  to  be  appointed  to  reside  at 
tliem  ;  and  regular  and  just  tariffs  of  import  and  export 
(as  well  as  inland  transit)  duties  to  be  established  and 
published. 

IV.  The  island  of  Hong-  Kong  to  be  ceded  in  perpe- 
tuity to  her  Britannic  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors. 

V.  All  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  (whether 
natives  of  Europe  or  India)  who  may  be  confined  in  any 
part  of  the  Chinese  empire  to  be  unconditionally  released. 

VI.  An  act  of  full  and  entire  amnesty  to  be  published 
by  the  Emperor,  under  his  imperial  sign  manual  and  seal 
to  all  Chinese  subjects,  on  account  of  their  having  held 
service  or  intercourse  with,  or  resided  under,  the  British 
Government  or  its  officers. 

VII.  Correspondence  to  be  conducted  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  among  the  officers  of  both  Governments. 

VIII.  On  the  Emperor's  assent  being  received  to  this 
treaty,  and  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment,  six  mil- 
lion dollars,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  forces  to  retire  from 
IN'anking  and  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  military  posts  at 
Chinhae  to  be  also  withdrawn,  but  the  islands  of  Chusan 
and  Kolang-soo  to  be  held  until  the  money-payments 
and  the  arrangements  for  opening  the  ports  be  completed. 

Such  were  the  fortunes  and  results  of  the  Opium  War, 
which  a  thousand  years  hence  will  still  remain  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  of  history.  The  {'e\Y  details  we  have 
given  exhibit  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  singular 
audacity  of  British  troops  ;  an  audacity  not  arising,  like 
that  of  the  equally  intrepid  Tartars,  from  mere  animal 
courage,  but  from  a  devout  faith  in  the  prodigious 
machine  of  which  every  soldier  is  conscious  of  forming 
an  integral  part.  In  a  body  of  imperfect  organization, 
the  parts  act  for  themselves,  and  all  depends  upon  indi- 
vidual skill  and  valour  or  popular  impulse ;  but  in  the 
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Britisli  army,  the  squadron,  the  division,  the  troop,  the 
company,  the  men — all  give  themselves  up  to  their 
assigned  duty  in  the  absolute  certainty  of  support.  It  is 
this  universal  feeling  of  identity,  this  implicit  confidence 
in  each  other,  which  gives  success  to  a  high  and  heroical 
valour  that  would  otherwise  have  more  effect  in  warming 
the  imagination  than  in  influencing  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind. But  the  hideous  atrocities  of  the  British  troops 
are  altogether  unsusceptible  of  excuse,  unless  the  blame 
be  transferred  from  the  individuals  who  perpetrated  them 
to  the  system  of  Avhich  they  were  the  blind  and  fatal 
instruments.  The  fact  that  War  converts  men  for  the 
time  into  demons  cannot  be  more  strikingly  illustrated 
than  by  the  habitual  massacres  of  fugitives  committed  by 
an  army  that  was  never  exposed  to  the  smallest  chance 
of  defeat,  and  whose  losses  compared  with  that  of  the 
enemy  Avere  not  as  one  to  five  hundred.  Still  these  very 
massacres  were  merciful  in  their  effect.  The  survivors  of 
a  Chinese  force  that  had  once  been  subjected  to  them 
never  rallied  ;  one  after  one  the  armies  of  the  empire 
vanished  from  the  field  no  more  to  return  ;  and  a  war 
which  might  otherwise  have  desolated  the  country  for 
many  years,  was  brought  to  a  close,  as  intercepted 
despatches  testify,  by  the  absolute  want  of  soldiers  to 
maintain  it.  The  reprisals  of  the  Chinese,  it  may  be 
added,  were  limited  by  their  weakness  and  their  fears, 
except  in  one  memorable  instance  which  occurred  after 
the  slaughter  of  the  Tartars  at  Cha-poo.  This  was  the 
public  execution  at  Formosa  of  three  hundred  Britisli 
subjects  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  that  island. 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  Hong-Kono-  it 
found  already  a  thriving  colony  where  it  had  left  only 
a  fishing  hamlet;  and  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1843,  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  which 
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placed  the  trade,  as  regards  duties  and  other  regulations, 
on  a  permanent  footing.  A  subsidiary  treaty,  however, 
dated  in  October,  and  securing  to  all  nations  the  same 
privileges  which  the  English  had  extorted  for  themselves, 
must  be  considered  the  crowning  glory  of  the  work  ; 
and  it  makes  us  feel,  when  turning  a  retrospective  glance 
upon  the  guilt,  meanness,  and  folly  which  at  one  time 
characterised  the  intercourse  of  Europe  with  China,  that 
we  have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present 
age,  and  proud  of  that  noble  country  which  is  at  the  head 
of  its  greatness  and  civilization. 

Since  the  date  of  these  treaties  there  have  been  no 
events  sufficiently  important  for  an  abstract  of  history 
like  the  present.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  ele- 
ments of  disorder  subsided  at  once,  or  that  the  stream  of 
commerce  flowed  without  interruption  into  its  appointed 
channels  ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  new  regime  has 
worked  well — although  certainly  without  the  splendid 
and  immediate  results  which  some  anticipated.  Time  is 
required  for  the  operation  of  change  in  China.  The 
forms  of  her  civilization  have  been  elaborated  by  many 
ages,  and  must  be  fused  or  broken  before  they  can  be 
recast  in  new  models.  At  this  moment  we  are  only  at 
the  commencement  of  a  revolution,  of  which  Posterity 
will  see  the  result  and  reap  the  benefit. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


THE     JAPAN     ISLANDS. 


Upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  east  of  the  peninsula 
of  Corea,  and  between  five  and  six  hundred  from  the 
nearest  part  of  China,  there  lies  a  country  consisting  of 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  islands,  islets,  and 
rocks,  which,  although  not  at  present  in  connection  of 
any  kind  with  Great  Britain,  we  must  not  pass  altogether 
without  mention.  If  China  is  reckoned  a  mystery  by  the 
Europeans,  Japan  is  a  mystery  even  to  the  Chinese. 
Both  these  nations  are  obviously  of  Tartar  origin,  and 
numerous  resemblances  even  in  customs  and  manners 
attest  that  they  were  either  originally  the  same  tribe,  or 
that  the  one  has  derived  the  materials  of  its  civilization 
from  the  other ;  and  yet  no  two  countries  can  be  more 
generally  dissimilar  both  in  the  form  of  the  government 
and  the  genius  of  the  people. 

In  Japan  the  emperor  is  not  merely  the  "  holy  lord" 
who  regards  it  as  no  robbery  to  assert  equality  with  the 
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Heavens  and  the  Earth  :  he  is  too  holy  to  condescend 
even  to  govern  except  in  religious  things;  and  the  only- 
way  in  wliich  he  maintains  the  stability  and  tranquillity 
of  his  realm  is  by  sitting  immoveable  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  every  day  upon  his  throne,  taking  care 
not  to  turn  his  head  lest  the  part  of  the  empire  deprived 
of  his  glance  should  wither,  or  the  part  subjected  to  its 
intensity  be  ruined.  He  must  never  touch  the  earth 
with  his  foot ;  for  what  he  touches  becomes  so  holy  that 
it  is  ever  after  unfit  for  mere  mortals.  For  this  reason  his 
raiment,  the  food  that  has  been  ujjon  his  table,  the  utensils 
that  have  cooked  it,  anything — everything — he  has  sancti- 
fied must  be  destroyed  ;  and  this  work  of  destruction  and 
renovation  goes  on  without  ceasing,  since  nothing  can  be 
ap2)lied  for  his  use  a  second  time.  His  visitors  are  not 
men  but  gods  or  canonized  saints,  and  these  are  admitted 
to  his  presence  but  for  one  month  in  the  year,  during 
which  period  the  temples  are  deserted  by  the  people, 
since  the  only  mediators  through  whom  they  dare 
approach  the  Almighty  are  absent. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this  extravagance,  the 
Japanese  religion  is  purity  itself  compared  with  the 
absurd  superstitions  of  the  Chinese.  They  believe  in  a 
su])ieme  deity,  whom  they  call  the  sun-goddess,  too  holy 
to  be  approached  in  prayer  except  by  the  saints  and  the 
emperor  ;  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  the 
only  emblem  used  in  their  devotions  is  a  mirror,  the 
typification  of  purity.  Abstinence  from  whatever  defiles 
either  the  soul  or  the  body  is  with  them  the  law  and  the 
prophets ;  and  notwithstanding  their  observances  in  this 
respect  in  eating  and  otherwise  (as  strict  and  complicated 
as  those  of  the  ancient  Jews),  they  are  for  ever  crying  out 
"Unclean!    unclean!"       The   period   of  this   imjiurity 
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does  not  extend  merely  "  until  the  even,"  but  must  he 
filled  up  with  fasting  and  prayer,  and  during  this  time 
the  unclean  must  "touch  no  hallowed  thing  nor  come 
into  the  sanctuary,"  and  his  head  must  be  covered  from 
the  beams  of  the  holy  sun.  The  death  of  a  near  relation 
is  as  troublesome  in  this  respect  as  was  the  birth  of  a 
child  to  the  mothers  of  Israel ;  and  it  is  not  till  the 
period  of  uncleanness  is  over  that  the  mourner,  laying- 
aside  his  white  dress,  may  return  into  society.  Next  to 
the  state  religion  is  the  universal  Buddhism,  but  blended 
with  Japanese  faith ;  and  for  the  learned  and  philo- 
sophical there  is  a  sort  of  Confucianism  entirely  un- 
connected with  mythology. 

The  first  absolute  emj^eror  is  supposed  by  Klaprotli  to 
have  been  a  Chinese  warrior,  who  commenced  his  reign 
in  Japan  in  the  year  660  before  Christ ;  and  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  extraordinary  system  he  contrived, 
jjressing  as  stringently  upon  the  sovereign  as  upon  the 
people,  was  intended  more  for  his  successors  than  for 
himself.  These  successors,  however,  were  "  to  the  man- 
ner born,"  and  eschewing  the  active  toils  of  royalty,  sank 
gradually  into  mere  puppets,  many  of  them  throwing  off 
their  irksome  dignity  by  a  legal  abdication  in  favour  of 
their  children.  The  result,  in  a  country  divided  among 
feudal  princes,  may  be  easily  imagined ;  and  in  the  con- 
fusion of  civil  war,  the  most  powerful  or  least  scrupulous 
of  these  princes,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  long 
minority,  assumed  the  temporal  authority  as  something 
too  mean  for  so  sacred  a  personage  as  his  superior.  This 
new  office  became  hereditary ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
the  emperor  of  Japan,  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  his 
subjects,  the  successor  and  representative  of  the  gods, 
and  the  nominal  proprietor  of  the  w^hole  realm,  is  little 
more  than  a  high  priest  or  pontiff. 
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But  the  line  of  viceroys  was  not  more  fortunate  as 
regards  the  permanence  of  their  power  ;  for  the  very 
means  adopted  to  establish  a  hereditary  right,  assisted 
perhaps  by  the  degeneracy  so  customary  in  the  east  of 
the  reigning  race,  served  to  abridge,  or  rather,  neutralize 
it.  The  great  families  which  assisted  in  the  usurpation 
remained  hereditary  councillors  and  governors,  and  exer- 
cised their  duties  so  vigilantly  that  abdication  was  re- 
sorted to  as  commonly  by  the  viceroys  as  by  the  eiBperors, 
till  at  length  the  former  became  merely  portions  of  the 
pageantry  of  the  state.  It  might  be  thought  from  this 
account  that  the  Japanese  government  is  an  oligarchy  ; 
but  it  is  no  more  so  than  it  is  a  despotism.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  viceroy  to  watch  the  emperor,  and  of  the 
great  princes  to  watch  the  viceroy ;  but  it  is  likewise  the 
business  of  all  individually  to  watch  the  whole  of  the 
rest,  and  this  preserves  a  balance  of  power  which  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  in  this  extra- 
ordinary state.  We  call  it  extraordinary,  because 
nothing  can  be  more  unstable  in  the  history  of  other 
nations  than  such  a  balance.  In  Japan,  liowever,  the 
people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  governed  by 
conventional  laws  still  stricter  than  those  of  the  Chinese  ^ 
every  man  has  his  own  place,  his  own  rights,  his  own 
duties ;  even  the  commonest  ceremonial  of  society  i& 
matter  of  prescription ;  and  thus  the  universal  system  of 
espionage  acts  as  a  pure  and  true  conservatism.  In 
China  a  modification  of  the  same  system  acts  for  good  or 
evil  according  to  circumstances ;  but  in  Japan  it  appears 
to  preserve  the  nation  in  freedom  from  everything  but 
the  despotism  of  law  and  custom. 

The  council  of  state  transacts  the  whole  business  of  the 
kingdom;  and  even  if  the  viceroy  should  at  any  time 
start  fi-om  his  apathy  and  place  his  veto  upon  one  of  their 
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decrees,  this  does  not  necessarily  neutralize  it.  The  matter 
is  referred  to  arbitration  ;  and  the  monarch,  if  unsuccessful, 
abdicates  his  throne  and  retires  to  private  life  ;  while  if 
the  council  is  in  that  predicament,  its  chief,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  body,  commit  suicide  in  the  customary  mode — 
ripping  up  the  abdomen. 

The  original  number  of  principalities  was  sixty-eight, 
all  holding  of  the  emperor ;  but  these  have  been  broken 
up  by  the  jealousy  of  the  government  into  six  hundred 
and  four  distinct  administrations,  part  holding  of  the  em- 
peror, and  part  of  the  viceroy.  Each  prince  is  a  sove- 
reign nominally  as  absolute  as  the  viceroy,  but  like  him 
a  puppet  so  strictly  enchained  by  the  fetters  of  ceremony 
that  he  is  frequently  glad  to  throw  them  off  by  means  of 
abdication.  His  family  resides  at  the  capital  Yedo,  and 
it  is  only  in  his  periodical  visits  that  he  can  enjoy  their 
society.  At  home  in  his  principality,  his  whole  time  is 
consumed  in  state  ceremonies  imposed  by  the  nationa 
council,  while  his  affairs  are  managed  by  a  secretary  who 
receives  his  orders  from  another  secretary  residing  a 
Yedo  under  the  observation  of  the  council.  The  reigning 
prisoner  is  not  suffered  to  reside  in  his  dominions  but  at 
those  times  when  the  neighbouring  potentates  are  absent 
from  theirs ;  but  he  is  encouraged  to  vie  with  them  in 
every  kind  of  magnificence  and  expense,  and  if  not  re- 
duced by  the  process  to  a  safe  degree  of  poverty,  he  is 
either  presented  with  the  investiture  of  an  office  at  the  im- 
perial court,  or  else  the  viceroy  invites  himself  to  dine  with 
his  vassal :  either  of  which  honours  is  quite  sufficient  to 
ruin  him. 

The  governors  of  the  provinces  and  towns  retained  as 
imperial  domains  are  in  the  same  condition  as  the  princes ; 
and  after  these  come  a  series  of  functionaries,  each  under 
each,  and  all  restricted  alike.     But  even  this  complicated 
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maclnnery  is  not  enough ;  for  tlie  people  it  is  meant  to 
control  are  themselves  classed  in  subdivisions  of  five 
houses,  the  heads  of  which  are  answerable  for  each  other, 
and  bound  to  report  to  the  police  in  any  case  fit  for  their 
cognizance.  In  addition  to  the  regular  spies,  therefore, 
employed  officially  by  the  emperor,  the  viceroy,  the  coun- 
sellors, the  princes,  the  nobles — in  short  by  all  in  autho- 
rity— the  whole  population  is  made  to  act  as  spies  upon 
each  other.  So  perfect  is  the  system  of  surveillance  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  preserve  anything  like  personal 
mystery  in  Japan.  A  man  cannot  remove  from  one 
street  or  one  village  to  another,  Avithout  a  certificate  of 
good  conduct  from  his  old,  and  formal  permission  to  re- 
side among  them  from  his  new  neighbours.  This  pub- 
licity is  of  course  unfavourable  to  the  growth  or  existence 
of  the  usual  crime  of  civilized  countries,  and  it  is  said  that 
robbery,  for  instance,  is  almost  unknown. 

After  the  princes  in  rank  come  the  nobles,  holding  of 
them  by  a  feudal  tenure  similar  to  their  own.  Like  the 
mandarins  of  China,  they  are  compelled  to  visit  the  capi- 
tal once  a  year,  and  when  there  they  must  live  in  a 
degree  of  splendour  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  poverty. 
The  priesthood  comes  next ;  and  tlien  the  military  re- 
tainers of  the  nobles,  M'ho  constitute  in  themselves,  or  their 
vassals,  the  Japanese  army.  These  four  classes  are  the 
higher  orders,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  dress  and  by 
the  privilege  of  wearing  tr/o  swords.  The  fifth  class  com- 
prises inferior  officials  and  medical  men  who  are  per- 
mitted to  wear  one  sword  ;  the  sixth,  merchants  and  the 
greater  shopkeepers,  who  are  allowed  no  sword  nor 
ostentation  of  any  kind,  but  are  at  liberty,  instead,  to  wax 
wealthy  and  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  from  which 
their  superiors  are  debarred  ;  the  seventh  is  composed  of 
petty  shopkeepers,  mechanics,  artists,  and  artizans ;  and 
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the  eighth  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  are  in  fact 
in  the  position  of  the  villeins  of  feudal  Europe.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  the  regular  orders  of  the  people,  there  is 
a  pariah  caste  answering  closely  to  the  flayers  of  Ger- 
many, which  consists  of  tanners,  curriers,  &c.,  who  live 
secluded  in  villages  of  their  own,  and  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  towns,  but  to  discharge  the  functions  of  exe- 
cutioners. 

The  criminal  laws  of  the  Jaj^anese  are  severe  and  san- 
guinary, but  the  perfect  system  of  espionage  renders  their 
execution  just.  Punishment,  however,  does  not  always 
follow  crime,  for,  except  as  regards  offences  against  the 
state,  the  injured  party  or  his  friends  may  prosecute  or 
not  at  pleasure ;  and  a  peculiarity  termed  nayhotn  inter- 
poses a  legal  fiction  between  the  people  and  the  law. 
When  the  award  of  capital  punishment,  for  instance,  is 
sure  to  follow  an  accusation,  as  the  j^ublic  execution  of 
the  sentence  would  involve  confiscation  of  pi'operty  and 
disgrace  to  the  family,  the  criminal  is  sometimes  either 
secretly  supplied  with  a  weapon  to  rip  himself  up,  or  in 
ajDplying  the  torture  the  operation  is  so  managed  as  to 
prove  fatal :  in  either  of  vvhich  cases  he  is  presumed  to  be 
innocent,  having  died  before  conviction.  This  would 
seem  to  point  to  a  change  which  must  have  taken  jjlace 
in  the  cliaracter  of  the  nation,  when  the  severe  laws  of  a 
conqueror,  promulgated  in  strife  and  revolution,  became 
no  longer  applicable  ;  but,  like  most  other  innovations,  it 
insensibly  extended  its  sphere,  till  at  the  present  day 
almost  anything  may  be  done  nayboen,  which  does  not 
involve  danger  to  the  government  or  injustice  to  the 
people. 

The  author  of  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jajmnese," 
to  whose  careful  and  elegant  volume,  founded  on  the 
works  of  the  Dutch  and  German  visitors  of  the  islands. 
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we  owe  nearly  all  the  little  tbat  is  known  to  tlie  general 
reader  in  England  on  the  subject,  remarks  that  "the 
position  of  Japanese  Avoinen  seems  to  constitute  a  sort  of 
intermediate  link  between  their  European  and  Asiatic 
conditions."  In  fact,  if  we  can  imagine  English  or  French 
women,  enjoying  as  usual  their  personal  liberty,  mingling 
with  the  men  in  their  recreations,  and  adorning  society  by 
their  charms  and  accomplishments, — andyet  held  in  Asiatic 
tutelage  by  their  husbands  and  male  relations,  deprived 
of  legal  rights,  subjected  to  the  almost  unlimited  power  of 
divorce  without  the  privilege  of  demanding  it  themselves 
under  any  circumstances,  and  compelled  to  receive  into 
their  houses  as  many  mistresses  as  their  husbands  please, 
while  the  least  infringement  of  chastity  on  their  own  part  is 
punished  with  instantaneous  death, — we  shall  be  able  to 
form  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  the  position  of  the  fair 
sex  in  Japan.  A  Japanese  lady,  however,  is  not  exactly 
as  the  author  alluded  to  says,  "  a  mere  toy  for  her  hus- 
band's recreation."  The  alliance  between  the  sexes  is  not 
only  sensual,  but  sentimental  and  intellectual.  Women  are 
poets,  novelists,  historians  :  but  they  are  not  merchants  nor 
politicians.  The  management  of  the  household  is  con- 
sidered enough  for  them  in  the  way  of  business,  and  they 
ai-e  excluded  even  from  a  knowledge  of  the  coarser  cares 
that  worry  the  male  existence ;  so  that  when  a  man  re- 
tires wearied  and  harassed  into  the  bosom  of  his  family 
or  of  polite  society,  he  leaves  the  world  and  its  vexations 
behind  him.  But  female  chastity  does  not  appear  to  be 
valued  for  itself,  but  merely  as  something  necessary  to 
the  honour  of  the  husband  and  the  family.  The  Aspasias 
of  the  old  European  world  may  be  found  in  thousands  in 
the  tea-houses  of  Japan ;  and  husbands  take  pleasure  in 
bringing  thither  their  wives  to  enjoy  the  singing,  dancing, 
and  conversation   of  the   highly    educated   and  accom- 
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plislied  women.  This  solitary  fact  is  not  surprising  in  a 
state  of  society  where  domestic  mistresses,  to  any  num- 
ber, reside  publicly  in  the  same  house  with  the  wife  ;  but 
the  extraordinary  cii'cumstance  is,  that,  among  a  people 
who  stickle  so  much  for  conjugal  purity  on  one  side, 
a  retired  Aspasia  retains  no  reproach  on  account  of  the 
profession  she  has  relinquished,  but  is  estimated  in  society 
according  to  her  subsequent  conduct. 

Education  may  be  said  to  form  the  whole  framework 
of  Japanese  society.  Every  individual  of  the  entire 
population  is  educated,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  reading 
and  writing,  and  the  acquisition  of  some  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  their  own  country  ;  but  all  children  above 
those  of  the  lower  orders  go  through  a  regular  course  for 
many  years  of  morals,  manners,  and  ceremonies,  from 
the  minutest  form  of  etiquette  up  to  the  performance  of 
the  hara-kiri,  or  process  of  committing  suicide  by  ripping 
up  the  abdomen.  Girls,  in  addition  to  literary  and  cere- 
monial instruction,  receive  lessons  in  sewing,  in  all  kinds 
of  useful  and  ornamental  work,  and  in  household  duties. 
At  fifteen  the  education  is  complete ;  the  youth  receives  a 
new  name  (which  indeed  he  does  on  every  important 
ejDOch  of  his  life) ;  his  head  is  shaved  ;  he  has  ceased  to 
be  a  boy,  and  he  casts  his  eyes  round  in  quest  of  a 
wife. 

The  nuptial  presents,  which  almost  everywhere  else  in 
the  east  are  the  true  purchase-money  of  the  bride,  are 
here  sent  to  the  lady  herself,  who  bestows  them  upon  her 
parents ;  and  they  in  turn,  as  if  still  further  to  preserve 
appearances  of  pride  and  delicacy,  furnish  her  trousseau, 
consisting  principally  of  a  spinning-wheel,  a  loom,  and 
some  culinary  utensils.  They  having  previously  burned 
with  much  ceremony  her  childish  toys,  to  indicate  that 
she  is  about  to  enter  upon  the  stern  realities  of  life,  and 
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now,  on  sending  her  forth  in  procession  to  the  bride- 
groom's house,  they  wrap  round  her  dress  of  virgin  white 
a  tcinding- sheet,  in  which  she  is  married,  and  in  which  she 
is  destined  eventually  to  descend  into  the  grave  !  An 
analogous  custom,  strange  to  say,  prevails  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  which  we  have  thus  alluded  to  on  another 
occasion  : — "  In  the  same  spirit  of  a  wise  and  grave 
philosojihy  the  bride  is  married  in  a  mourning  gown.  The 
girl  is  dead,  and  all  her  happy  headless  dreams  departed. 
It  is  the  woman  who  now  comes  upon  the  scene,  mourn- 
ing for  the  past,  and  looking  forward  in  fear  or  faith  to 
the  future ;  it  is  the  heiress  of  the  curse  of  Eve,  who, 
lovely  in  her  grief  and  smiling  through  her  tears,  now 
enters  upon  her  fatal  inheritance."*  All  is  gaiety,  how- 
ever, in  the  Japanese  procession,  which  parades  through 
the  town,  the  men  in  dresses  of  ceremony,  and  those  of 
the  women  glittering  with  gold  embroidery  ;  and  all  is 
gaiety  in  the  bridegroom's  house,  where  the  bi-idesmaids, 
assuming  the  names  of  male  and  female  butterflies,  flutter 
through  the  thousand  ceremonies  of  i3resenting  and 
drinking  sakee,  in  which  the  marriage  form  consists : 
but  the  wedding  feast  which  crowns  the  day  is  severely 
simple,  either  to  tame  down  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  time 
with  "  the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  or,  as  some  say,  to 
commemorate  the  frugality  of  the  ancestors  of  their 
people. 

The  house  in  which  the  young  couple  are  domiciled  is 
in  all  probability  their  own — supposing  them  to  belong  to 
the  better  classes  ;  for  the  thraldom  of  the  princes  and 
nobles  descends  far  below  their  own  rank,  and  men  even 
of  the  middle  orders  are  glad  to  lay  aside  the  burthen 
with  the  dignity  of  being  the  head  of  a  family.  But  the 
son  is  not  unwilling  to  take  his  father's  \)\?ice,  and  become 
*  "  WEnderings  by  tlie  Seine." 
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the  sire  of  the  old  gentleman  himself,  for  troubles  and 
difficulties  appear  like  positive  enjoyments  to  the  ima- 
gination of  high-hearted  and  generous  youth.  For  a 
time,  indeed,  he  has  perhaps  little  comjilaint  to  make,  for 
his  chains  are  gilded  with  pomp  and  garlanded  with 
pleasures.  He  belongs  to  some  department  or  other  of 
the  government;  but  as  three-fourths  at  least  of  the 
entire  population  do  so  likewise,  his  share  of  labour  is 
very  light  indeed.  His  life  seems  to  pass  in  a  round  of 
enjoyments,  or  at  least  such  part  of  it  as  Is  not  frittered 
away  in  idle  but  necessary  ceremonies  ;  of  which  the  most 
onerous  are  writing  notes  and  making  presents,  although 
the  mere  occupation  of  bowing — as  much  matter  of  pre- 
scription as  the  rest — would  seem  in  any  other  country 
(with  the  exception  of  China)  to  be  business  enough  in 
itself. 

Morning  calls  are  still  more  common  than  in  London 
or  Paris  ;  but  the  hospitality  that  has  become  unfashion- 
able in  those  of  Europe  is  indispensable  in  Japan,  where 
tea  and  pipes  are  presented,  and  at  last  a  paper  of  con- 
fectionary, which  the  guest,  if  he  cannot  eat  it,  deposits 
in  his  sleeve.  This  is  practised  even  at  dinners  and  other 
great  entertainments.  In  England  the  confectioner  who 
furnishes  a  supper  collects  what  is  left  to  form  part  of 
another  supper ;  but  at  Japanese  feasts  the  preparations 
are  made  for  the  actual  guests,  and  a  man  Avho  goes  out 
to  dinner  is  bound  in  politeness  to  let  his  servant  come 
with  a  basket  to  carry  off  the  fragments.  Venison, 
poultry,  fish,  and  vegetables  (for  beef  is  not  eaten),  are 
the  staple  of  the  dinner,  the  birds  having  sometimes  their 
beak  and  claws  gilded,  like  the  pheasants  of  medieval 
Europe ;  but  the  entertainers  pique  themselves  most  on 
the  display  they  can  make  of  their  table  service  in  China 
and  Japanned  ware. 
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Besides  dinners,  there  are  grand  tea-drinkings,  in 
which  the  infused  herb  is  the  only  refreshment,  but 
served  with  a  pomp  and  paraphernalia  which  give  ample 
scope  for  the  ostentation  of  the  host.  Although  the  fur- 
niture is  very  scanty,  the  carpet  serving  for  chair,  table, 
sofa,  and  bed  in  one,  still  there  is  infinite  art  in  its 
management.  In  the  drawing-room  there  is  a  recess 
which  contains  a  single  picture  and  a  vase  of  flowers,  and 
these  must  be  constantly  changed  to  suit  the  particular 
occasion.  At  such  parties  the  ladies  amuse  themselves 
with  ornamental  work,  or  else  with  music  and  dancing, 
of  which  the  former  is,  like  the  Chinese,  unintelligible  to 
European  ears,  but  the  latter  a  not  ungraceful  panto- 
mime, in  which  the  legs,  concealed  by  their  wide  dresses, 
have  the  least  to  do.  Chess  and  draughts  are  the  seden- 
tary games  ;  but  when  forfeits  are  introduced,  the  polite, 
dignified,  and  gorgeously-dressed  company  throw  cere- 
mony out  of  window,  become  rank  philosophers  on  a 
sudden,  and  play  with  might  and  main  like  so  many  boys 
and  girls.  The  penalties  imposed  upon  the  men  are 
chiefly  the  bibation  of  a  cup  of  sakee,  and  they  are  occa- 
sionally so  virtuous  and  so  valiant  in  their  submission  to 
the  law  of  the  game,  that  the  proud  and  temperate 
orientals  are  carried  off  by  the  servants  like  so  many 
baskets  of  leavings. 

The  Japanese  are  passionate  admirers  of  fine  scenery, 
and  among  their  recreations  the  most  esteemed  are  rural 
excursions  and  water  parties.  No  country  in  the  world 
is  richer  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  in  Japan  even  the 
roads  are  made  to  add  to  the  picturesque,  being  carried 
in  flights  of  steps  over  the  hills.  The  rivers,  the  lakes, 
the  innumerable  bays  of  the  coast,  are  thronged  with 
gilded  barges,  which  lie  mute  and  motionless  under  some 
shady  bank  during  the  heat   of  the  day,  but  when  the 
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blaud  evening-  comes  shoot  like  stars  through  the  water, 
tracked  by  many-coloured  lanterns  and  the  silvery  laugh 
and  buoyant  songs  of  women.  In  towns  there  is  the 
theatre  as  another  resource ;  but  the  Japanese  drama  is 
after  a  model  so  different  from  that  of  Europe,  that  the 
Dutch  visitors  could  comprehend  little  beyond  the  boxes, 
pit,  and  stage  which  reminded  them  of  home.  The 
female  parts  are  sustained  by  boys  ;  and  three  pieces  are 
frequently  played  in  the  course  of  the  same  performance 
not  successively,  but  in  alternate  acts  :  a  plan  for  ensuring 
variety  which  is  woi'th  the  consideration  of  our  minor 
theatres.  A  Jaj^anese  play-goer  may  thus  amuse  himself 
with  a  walk  or  anything  else  between  whiles,  and  return 
when  the  interrupted  thread  of  the  drama  he  wishes  to 
see  is  resumed.  As  for  the  ladies  they  are  well  satisfied 
to  remain  in  the  boxes  during  the  whole  of  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  as  they  are  themselves  an  important  part  of 
the  spectacle.  They  are  accompanied  by  their  female 
servants  loaded  with  dresses,  and  pass  the  time  in  the 
cruel  sport  of  trying  the  effect  of  their  whole  wardrobe 
upon  the  groundlings. 

But  the  round  of  amusement  as  well  as  that  of  business 
has  at  length  an  end,  and  the  Japanese  dies  :  but  even 
death  is  here  a  form  peculiar  to  the  country.  Sometimes 
it  is  enacted  in  a  temple,  the  individual  ripping  himself 
up  publicly  as  the  closing  scene  of  a  grand  entertain- 
ment ;  sometimes  he  goes  through  the  ceremony  in  his 
own  family  circle ;  and  occasionally  he  huddles  through 
it  in  private  as  an  escape  from  criminal  conviction  and 
dishonour.  But  although  a  tragical  enough  matter  for 
the  principal  actor,  it  is  often  nayhoen  as  regards  others ; 
for  the  death  is  concealed  till  his  creditors  are  satisfied 
with  the  salary  of  the  defunct,  or  the  reversion  of  his 
place  has  been  secured  for  his  son.     When  at  length  it  is 
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quite  convenient  to  announce  that  the  man  is  dead — 
whether  he  has  died  by  suicide  or  in  the  common  course 
of  nature — the  furniture  of  the  house  is  turned  upside 
down,  and  the  clothes  of  its  inhabitants  inside  out ;  a 
priest  takes  his  place  by  the  corpse;  and  the  friends 
come  to  see  that  all  is  properly  ordered,  the  family 
being-  supposed  to  be  incapacitated  by  grief  from  attend- 
ing to  anything  whatever.  One  of  them  remains  outside 
the  door  in  a  dress  of  ceremony  to  receive  visits  of  con- 
dolence, since  no  one  but  an  intimate  friend  will  incur 
the  impurity  of  entering  the  house  of  death. 

In  former  times  the  house  of  the  deceased  was  burnt, 
after  his  monument  had  been  constructed  from  its  ma- 
terials, but  at  present  it  is  considered  sufficient  to  kindle 
a  fire  before  it  and  throw  oils,  perfumes,  and  spices  into 
the  flames.  In  like  manner  the  custom  of  burying  ser- 
vants with  their  masters  (in  the  earlier  epochs  alive)  has 
fallen  into  desuetude,  and  effigies  are  substituted;  just  as 
the  simple  habits  of  the  ancient  Japanese  are  represented 
by  their  luxurious  descendants  by  the  introduction  of  a 
piece  of  coarse  salt  fish  even  at  the  most  sumptuous 
meals.  The  body  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  in  a 
coffin  resembling  a  tub,  enclosed  in  an  earthenware  vessel, 
and  the  procession  is  preceded,  as  in  Russia,  by  torch 
bearers ;  and  after  the  male  portion  of  the  family  in  white, 
surrounded  by  the  friends  in  dresses  of  ceremony,  come  the 
ladies  and  the  female  friends  in  palanquins.  A  funeral  ser- 
vice is  performed  at  the  interment,  and  the  corpse  sinks 
into  a  well-like  grave  to  the  sound  of  a  kind  of  cymbal. 

The  Japanese  language,  though  at  one  time  supposed 
to  be  a  mere  dialect  of  the  Chinese,  is  now  understood  to 
be  so  completely  dissimilar  as  to  show  that  the  nation  is 
a  distinct  race,  and  not  a  colony  of  tlie  Celestial  Empire. 
The  Chinese  character,  however,    is   used   in   works   of 
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science  and  j^ublic  documents  ;  although  for  tlie  commoner 
productions  of  literature,  they  have  no  fewer  than  three 
different  alphabets  of  their  own.  Besides  works  of 
science,  Japanese  literature  comprises  history,  biography, 
geography,  travels,  moral  philosophy,  natural  history, 
poetry,  the  drama,  and  encyclopaedias ;  but  such  2)ortions 
of  them  as  have  become  known  in  Europe,  through  the 
Dutch  translations,  would  seem  to  throw  much  doubt 
upon  the  correctness  of  the  favourable  opinion  pronounced 
by  the  translators  themselves.  Ballads,  romances,  and 
songs  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  poetry  ;  and  of 
these  two  or  three  versions  have  been  made  in  Dutch, 
which  show  that  the  grand  staple  is  the  same  in  Japan 
as  elsewhere.  The  following  copy  of  verses,  to  which  we 
have  merely  added  an  expletive  here  and  there  to  fill  out 
the  rhyme,  would  not  look  like  an  exotic  in  an  English 
annual. 

To  hear  thy  deep  but  gentle  voice, 
Thy  calm  and  radiant  brow  to  see, 
O  !  how  it  would  my  heart  rejoice  ! 
But  that  is  too  much  bliss  for  me. 

One  look  of  thine  by  others  known 
To  thrill  me  to  my  bosom's  core, — 
One  word  not  heard  by  me  alone, 
And  I  were  lost  for  evermore ! 

Such  sentiments,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  a  wife  wavering  in  her  fidelity ;  for  the 
horror  in  which  a  mesalliance  is  regarded  by  the  heads 
of  families  is  in  itself,  without  the  aid  of  guilt,  productive 
enough  of  the  romantic  to  suit  the  purposes  of  poetry. 

The  only  sciences  cultivated  with  success  in  Japan  are 
medicine   and  astronomy,  although  the  progress  of  the 
former  is  retarded  by  superstition,  and  more  especially 
c  c  2 
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the  religious  prejudices  respecting  the  pollution  supposed 
to  be  incun-ed  by  the  contact  with  death.  In  astronomy, 
on  the  contrary,  the  path  is  clear  ;  and,  having  none  of 
the  absurd  self-sufficiency  of  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese 
are  already  acquainted  with  most  of  the  European  instru- 
ments, and  in  imitation  of  them  manufacture  telescopes, 
thermometers,  and  barometers.  Their  knowledge  of 
mathematics  is  limited ;  and  in  mechanics,  like  all  half- 
informed  peo^ile,  they  prefer  remaining  in  ignorance  of 
improvements  that  would  have  the  effect  of  "throwing 
artificers  out  of  work."  With  regard  to  the  fine  arts, 
they  appear  to  be  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  state  of 
advancement  as  the  Chinese;  but  this  must  be  said  with 
the  exception  of  architecture,  of  which,  as  an  art,  the 
Japanese  are  profoundly  ignorant. 

In  metallurgy  they  are  skilful,  and  more  especially  in 
the  art  of  tempering  steel,  which  enables  them  to  manu- 
facture swords  of  so  excpiisite  an  edge,  as  to  sever  an  iron 
nail  without  sustaining  injury.  Some  of  these  blades  are 
valued  at  a  hundred  pounds,  while  others  are  regarded  as 
articles  of  curiosity  beyond  all  price.  Their  lacker  work 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  but  the  best  specimens 
have  never  been  brought  to  Europe ;  their  porcelain  is 
said  to  have  degenerated,  owing  to  the  supply  of  fine 
clay  having  fallen  ofi*;  and  their  silk  stuflTs,  the  best 
qualities  of  which  are  manufactured  by  high  born  crimi- 
nals, confined  on  a  rocky  island,  are  very  beautiful, 
although  the  silk  itself  is  supposed  to  be  inferior  to  the 
Chinese. 

The  rice  of  Japan  is  reckoned  the  best  in  Asia,  and 
is  the  principal  vegetable  food  of  the  people,  barley 
being  used  for  feeding  cattle,  and  wheat  for  cakes,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  soy.  Next  to  rice,  as  an  object  of 
cultivation,  is  tea,  which  is  not  merely  grown  in  planta- 
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tions  throughout  the  country,  for  sale,  but  In  every  hedge 
for  the  consumption  of  the  owner's  family.  The  mountains 
are  rich  in  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  sulphur ;  which 
articles,  together  with  camphor,  ambergris,  tea,  rice,  soy, 
wrought  silks,  lackered  ware,  and  earthenware,  form  the 
commercial  exports  of  the  country. 

The  precious  metals  were  so  plenty  and  so  cheap  when 
the  Europeans  first  visited  Japan,  that  they  constituted 
for  a  considerable  time  the  principal  articles  of  exporta- 
tion. It  is  stated  by  Ksempfer  that  the  Portuguese  at 
one  time  exported  gold  to  the  incredible  amount  of  two 
millions  and  a  half  sterling ;  but  at  any  rate  the  fact  is 
certain  that,  in  1636  and  1637,  the  exports  in  silver 
amounted  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  each  year.  At 
the  same  time  the  Dutch  were  draining  the  country  of 
half  a  million  annually  in  gold,  which  increased  in  1641 
to  700,000/.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  however,  all 
this  was  at  an  end,  owing  either  to  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  working  the  mines,  or  to  the  government  having 
caught  the  alarm;  and  in  1700,  the  national  coin  was 
debased  in  value  thirty-seven  per  centum.  Copper  was 
supplied  to  the  Dutch  at  a  price  far  below  its  intrinsic 
value,  and  for  a  time  in  an  unlimited  quantity;  while 
iron,  on  the  contrary,  was  dearer  than  that  metal,  but  of 
the  finest  quality  in  the  world. 

When  the  supply  of  copper  was  limited,  camphor  took 
its  place  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  both  Europe  and 
China  were  chiefly  supplied  by  Japan.  The  English 
market  now,  however,  mainly  depends  upon  China,  while 
the  production  of  Japan  is  imported  only  to  the  extent 
of  about  five  hundred  peculs,  by  way  of  Batavia.  Both 
Chinese  and  Japanese  give  enormous  prices  for  the  camphor 
of  the  Archipelago,  which  is  not  known  in  Europe  at  all. 

Although   tea  was  at  one  time  an  article  of  Dutch 
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export,  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  China  ;  and  although  the 
infusion  is  universally  drunk  in  Japan,  the  finer  qualities 
are  imported  from  the  former  country.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that  the  Chinese  supply  their  neighbours,  the 
Japanese,  with  green  tea,  just  as  they  do  their  European 
customers,  while  they  restrict  themselves  to  the  use  of 
black  tea. 

The  imports  are  sugar,  the  cane  not  being  cultivated 
in  Japan ;  raw  silk,  of  a  better  quality  than  their  own, 
and  wrought  silks  of  a  cheaper  and  coarser  quality; 
cotton  goods  for  the  dress  of  the  lower  orders  ;  woollen 
manufactures,  the  trade  in  which  might  be  pushed  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent  in  such  a  climate,  and  in  a 
country  where  the  sheep  is  unknown ;  glass,  hardware, 
quicksilver,  antimony,  ore  of  zinc,  cinnabar,  amber,  coral, 
pearls,  dressed  and  undressed  hides,  sandal  and  sapan 
wood,  camphor  of  the  Archipelago,  Chinese  tea,  cofiee, 
ivory,  alum,  and  spices.  Of  some  of  the  articles  we  have 
mentioned,  however,  whether  exports  or  imports,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  they  actually  pass  current  in  Japanese 
commerce,  but  rather  that  they  might  do  so.  Very  little  is 
known  even  of  the  little  foreign  trade  that  is  carried  on 
by  these  exclusive  islanders ;  and  owing,  we  presume,  to 
the  habitual  closeness  of  the  Dutch  in  such  matters,  the 
commercial  information  in  the  interesting  book  we  have 
referred  to  is  so  scanty,  that  the  inquirer  must  have 
recourse  to  Crawford  and  other  indirect  sources. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Chinese  with  Japan, 
though  carried  on  from  very  ancient  times,  did  not 
assume  any  important  character  till  the  last  Tartarian 
conquest,  when  the  former  peoj^le  were  at  least  tacitly 
2)ermitted  to  engage  in  foreign  trade.  They  were  for 
some  time  under  no  restrictions  whatever,  but  voyaged  to 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  empire    at   pleasure,  to   the 
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number,  as  stated  by  Ksempfer,  of  two  laimdred  junks 
annually,  with  fifty  men  each ;  and  it  is  said  that  many 
wealthy  and  profligate  Chinese  w^ere  drawn  to  Japan 
solely  by  the  luxuries  of  the  tea-houses,  and  the  charms 
of  the  Aspasias.  In  process  of  time,  however,  they  were 
restricted,  like  other  foreigners,  to  the  port  of  Nagasaki ; 
and  at  length,  by  some  unlucky  casualty,  they  came  to 
be  identified,  in  the  imagination  of  the  authorities, 
with  the  schemes  of  the  Europeans,  which  we  are 
about  to  notice ;  and  their  trade  was  cut  down  jaro- 
portionally  with  that  of  the  Dutch,  till  it  now  amounts 
only  to  twelve  junks  in  the  year,  with  cargoes  limited  to 
about  112,000^.  The  proximate  cause  of  this  severity 
was  the  importation  of  some  Christian  books,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Jesuits  in  China.  "  When  this  was  first 
found  out  by  the  Japanese,"  we  are  told  in  the  History 
of  Japan,  "  they  obliged  the  proprietor  of  the  books  to 
testify  in  the  most  solemn  nanner  that  he  was  not  a 
Christian  himself,  and  that  he  did  not  bring  over  any  of 
these  books  designedly,  and  knowing  what  they  were; 
then  to  make  him  more  circumspect  for  the  future,  they 
sent  him  back  with  his  junk  and  whole  cargo,  M'ithout 
permitting  him  to  dispose  of  any  part  of  it."  The  Chinese 
at  Nagasaki  were  now  placed  under  the  strict  surveillance 
they  are  still  subjected  to,  and  a  censorship  instituted  for 
the  examination  of  the  scientific  and  theological  books  they 
are  allowed  to  import.  The  junks  in  the  trade  are 
about  four  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  make  two  of  these 
brief  and  easy  voyages  in  the  year. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Marco  Polo  describes  Japan, 
from  Chinese  report,  as  a  country  of  idolaters,  "  where  the 
people  live  quite  separate,  entirely  independent  of  all  other 
nations,"  and  where  gold  is  so  plentiful  that,  for  want  of 
au   outlet,    it  is    accumulated   to   a  vast   amount.      This 
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early  isolation  has  been  supposed  to  have  some  myste- 
rious connection  with  the  present  hermit-like  position  of 
Japan ;  but  it  is  forgotten  that  the  country  was  at  that 
time  at  war  with  the  main-land,  and  that  the  mariner's 
compass  was  unknown.  The  Venetian's  account  does  not 
seem  to  have  excited  the  cupidity  of  Europe,  where 
spices  were  considered  the  only  desirable  riches  of  the 
east,  and  it  was  not  till  1543  that  Japan  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  from  one  of  their  China- 
men being  wrecked  on  the  coast. 

The  nation  had  by  this  time  made  up  its  quarrel  with 
the  Chinese,  and  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  both  with  the 
main  and  all  other  accessible  countries.  They  were  fond 
of  strangers  and  their  new  manufactures,  and  encouraged 
the  Portuguese  to  settle  among  them,  giving  these 
"  southern  barbarians"  their  daughters  in  marriage.  The 
Jesuit  missionaries  soon  followed,  and  met  with  such 
extraordinary  success  in  their  efforts  at  conversion,  that 
if  their  zeal  had  not  hurried  them  into  the  political 
troubles  of  the  times,  Japan  might  have  been  a  Christian 
country  at  this  day.  The  downfall  of  the  imperial  power, 
however,  intervened,  and  the  struggle  for  the  viceroyalty 
which  have  been  noticed  in  passing,  and  unhappily,  the 
Portuguese  were  leagued  with  the  unsuccessful  party. 
After  forty-three  years  both  of  religious  and  commer- 
cial triumph,  the  persecution  of  Christianity  commenced 
in  1586,  and  was  embittered  by  the  pride  and  intemperate 
zeal  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  laity  ; 
till,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  Christians,  natives  and  Europeans,  had  suffered 
death.  This  death  is  termed  martyrdom ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  religious  intole- 
rance in  the  Japanese  character.     The  Christians  were 
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destroyed  as  political  enemies,  and  the  crucifix  was  held 
up  to  execration  as  the  badge  of  the  party. 

The  successful  dynasty  appears  to  have  been  sated 
with  revenge,  or  else  to  have  felt  their  power  to  be  secure  ; 
for  the  first  thirty-six  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
passed  away  in  peace  for  the  Portuguese.  But  by  this 
time  a  new  enemy  had  come  upon  the  scene ;  and  here, 
as  elsewhere,  two  nations  of  Christians  grappled  at  each 
other's  throats  for  the  sake  of  what  both  are  in  the  habit 
of  terming  the  "  mammon  of  unrighteousness."  The 
Dutch  endeavoured,  by  means  of  an  intercepted  corre- 
spondence with  Portugal,  to  get  their  rivals  excluded  from 
the  empire ;  and  the  result  was  a  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese  which,  both  as  regards  its  own  singularity 
and  the  determination  with  which  it  has  been  carried 
out  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  is  one  of  the 
most  surprising  events  in  history.  They  not  merely 
excluded  all  foreign  nations  from  Japan,  but  themselves 
from  visiting  foreign  countries.  They  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  own  islands,  where  a  population  of  from  fifteen  to 
forty-five  millions,  as  it  has  been  variously  estimated,  re- 
main to  this  day  in  a  state  of  isolation  which  is  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  A  Portuguese  embassy  was  sent  to  remon- 
strate against  this  curious  resolution  ;  but  it  was  received 
like  that  of  Kublai  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  mem- 
bers being  all  put  to  death  with  the  exception  of  two, 
who  were  permitted  to  carry  the  tidings  to  Macao  as  a 
warning.  A  still  more  terrible  lesson,  however,  had  pre- 
ceded this.  In  1638,  the  Christians  of  Japan,  now 
reduced  to  seventy  thousand  in  number,  rose  in  despair, 
and  concentrated  themselves  in  a  fortified  i3lace.  There 
they  were  besieged  by  the  Japanese  and  Dutch,  and  being- 
overcome,  were  massacred  to  the  number  of  forty  thou- 
sand,    Persecution  now  assumed  its  most  stringent  form. 
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The  native  Christians  were  commanded  to  prove  the 
abjuration  of  their  faith  by  trampling  on  the  crucifix, 
and  almost  universally  preferred  the  alternative  of  death. 
Multitudes  of  them  were  at  length  shut  up  in  dun- 
geons, and  annually  offered  wealth  and  freedom  on  the 
same  terms :  but  in  vain.  Executions  continued  to  take 
place  till  1665,  but  by  degrees  the  whole  of  the  prisoners 
died  off.  The  ceremony  of  trampling  on  the  crucifix 
became  from  that  time  a  religious  rite  of  the  Japanese, 
and  is  performed  annually  on  one  of  their  holy  festivals. 

The  Dutch  had  been  about  thirty  years  in  the  coun- 
try, and  had  been  well  treated,  notwithstanding  the 
edicts  they  found  in  force  against  Christianity.  Their 
conduct,  however,  to  their  co-religionists  excited  the  con- 
tempt and  distrust  of  the  Jajmnese ;  and  in  three  years 
they  found  themselves  restricted  to  a  little  island  arti- 
ficially constructed  in  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki ;  where 
they  remain  to  this  day,  and  where  the  state  of  surveil- 
lance under  which  they  live  has  no  parallel,  even  in  the 
former  degradation  of  the  Europeans  at  Canton.  The 
trade  for  which  they  literally  sacrificed  both  earth  and 
heaven,  was  rapidly  cut  down  by  their  scornful  hosts,  till 
in  1743  it  was  confined  to  one  ship,  although  that  is  now 
increased  to  two,  carrying  cargoes  limited  to  the  aggre- 
gate annual  value  of  75,000/.,  chiefly  in  camphor  and 
copper.  Even  these  vessels  are  received  with  as  many 
precautions  as  if  they  were  a  powerful  fleet.  They  must 
deliver  up  their  guus  and  bibles,  and  those  who  land  on 
the  prison  island — where  the  residents  are  limited  to 
eleven — must  submit  to  a  rigorous  search.  It  may  be 
imagined  how  annoying  the  imprisonment  is  to  persons 
who  have  this  view  before  them  on  entering  the  bay: — 

"  The  bay  becomes  more  animated  as  we  approach  the 
town,  and  offers  on  both  sides  the  most  delightful  variety  of 
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objects.  How  inviting  are  the  shores,  with  their  peaceful 
dwellings  !  What  fruitful  hills,  what  majestic  temple- 
groves  I  How  picturesque  those  green  mountain-tops, 
with  their  volcanic  formations  !  How  luxuriantly  do  those 
evergreen  oaks,  cedars,  and  laurels  clothe  the  declivity  ! 
What  activity,  what  industry,  does  nature,  thus  tamed  as 
it  were  by  the  hand  of  man,  proclaim  !  As  witness  those 
precipitous  walls  of  rock  at  whose  feet  corn-fields  and 
cabbage-gardens  are  wore  in  terraces  from  the  steep; 
witness  the  coast,  whose  Cyclopean  bulwarks  set  bounds 
to  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  a  hostile  element." 

The  prison-house  of  the  Dutch,  called  Dezima,  is 
connected  with  the  town  by  a  bridge,  but  all  view  is  inter- 
cepted by  a  wall.  No  European  servant  is  allowed  in 
the  fortress,  and  native  servants  must  not  on  any  pretext 
remain  on  the  island  after  sunset ;  but  this  rule  does  not 
apply  to  female  attentions,  which  may  be  paid  at  all 
times  by  the  ladies  of  the  tea-houses — for  no  other  classes 
of  the  sex  are  permitted  to  visit  the  Dutch.  Even  these 
women  are  obliged  to  present  themselves  to  the  police  at 
the  bridge  once  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  a  precaution  which 
is  perhaps  intended  to  guard  against  any  subject  of  the 
emperor  being  born  or  dying  at  Dezima,  both  of  which 
proceedings  are  forbidden  by  law.  When  we  add  that 
the  island  is  six  hundred  yards  long,  by  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  in  breadth ;  that  it  affords  only  a  distant  view 
of  the  sides  of  the  bay  ;  and  that  no  Japanese  boat  is 
permitted  to  approach  it,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of 
the  pleasures  of  Dutch  life  in  Japan. 

Still,  even  this  life  has  its  varieties ;  for  occasionally 
the  petition  of  a  Dutchman  to  take  a  walk  is  granted  by 
the  governor  after  twenty-four  hours'  consideration ;  and 
in  this  case,  attended  officially  by  twenty-five  or  thirty 
persons,  and  conventionally  by  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
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ances,  all  of  whom  he  is  bound  to  entertain, —  not  to 
mention  an  escort  consisting  of  every  boy  in  the  quarter 
big  enough  to  run,  shouting  "  Dutchman !  Dutchman  !" 
— he  sallies  forth  on  his  promenade.  The  town,  with  its 
low  neat  houses,  projecting  triangularly  into  a  landscape 
garden,  small  or  large,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  proprietors  —  the  lovely  country  beyond,  with  its 
temples  crowning  every  hill,  and  opening  their  doors  to 
parties  of  sinners  and  saints  alike — and  finally  the  tea 
houses,  with  their  singing  and  dancing  Dalilahs,  all  are 
explored,  all  are  enjoyed  ;  and  the  happy  reveller — who, 
in  the  course  of  the  day  has  perhaps  been  permitted  to 
give  his  company  the  slip,  and  take  a  solitary  ramble 
nayhoen — with  a  sigh  of  mingled  satisfaction  and  regret, 
returns  to  his  prison,  which  he  must  reach  before  sunset. 
The  grand  excursion  of  the  Dutch,  however,  takes 
place  every  fourth  year,  when  they  proceed  in  a  body  to 
carry  their  presents  to  the  viceroy  at  the  distant  capital 
Yedo.  Their  number,  including  natives,  amounts  to  two 
hundred ;  and  although  the  meanest  of  the  princes  on  a 
similar  journey  is  attended  by  a  retinue  of  ten  thousand 
men,  the  Dutch  are  treated  with  as  much  distinction  on 
the  road,  in  the  character  of  persons  actually  destined  to 
enter  the  sublime  presence.  They  see  nothing  of  the 
country,  however,  but  the  customary  line  of  route,  and 
the  audience  of  the  viceroy  does  not  occupy  one  minute. 
But  they  are  amply  repaid  for  their  ti'ouble  in  taking 
such  a  journey,  by  the  view  of  a  state  of  society  which 
might  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  moon,  so  different  is  it 
from  European  experience.  The  Japanese  appear  to 
be  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  Chinese,  and  their 
refinement  is  not  only  different  in  kind,  but  vastly  greater 
in  degree.  Like  the  latter,  they  were  originally  Tartars, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  in  the  course  of  ages  a  train 
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of   different    circumstances    lias  modified  tlie  character 
both  of  their  minds  and    persons.     So   far   as    exterior 
goes,  they  are  according  to  Marco  Polo,  "  fair,  handsome, 
and  of  agreeable  manners,"  and  the  Dutch  writers,  in 
spite   of   the  Mongol  peculiarities    of  the  countenance, 
are   charmed  with   the  beauty  of  the   women.     As   the 
Chinese  ladies,    however,    tie    up   their   feet,    and   the 
Europeans  apply  more  dangerous  and  as  unnatural  liga- 
tures to  the  waist,  so  do  the  fair  Japanese  bandage  their 
hips  so  tightly  as  to  turn  their  feet  inwards  and  give  a 
certain  awkwardness  to  their  gait.     Their  dress  consists  of 
several  long,  loose  gowns,  worn  over  each  other,  those  of 
the   higher  classes  being  of  silk  richly   embroidered   or 
trimmed  with   gold  lace.     Their  hair  is  dressed  in  the 
form   of  a   turban,    stuck  full  of  pieces   of  tortoiseshell 
exquisitely    polished,  which    are   the  only  trinkets  they 
wear.       They    use    paint    in    profusion,     daubing    their 
cheeks  with  red  and  white,  and  even  their  lips  with  what 
is  described  as  a  golden  purple ;  and  when  married,  they 
blacken  their  teeth  and  extirpate  their  eyebrows.     The 
men  wear  the  same  kind  of  dress,  with  the  addition  of  a 
scarf  on  the  shoulder,  the  length  of  which  determines 
their  rank  ;  and,  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  a  cloak  of  a 
specific    form,   with    a    pair    of  trousers    resembling   a 
Dutchman's  ^ma/Z-clothes,  but  increased  in  length  and  in 
enormity  of  latitude.     Instead  of  shaving  their  heads  all 
but  the  crown,  like  the  Tartars  and  Chinese,  they  shave 
only  the  crown  and  front,  and  gather  the  hair  of  their 
temples  and  back  of  the  head  into  a  knot  on  the  top. 
Hats   are   not  worn  by  either  sex,  except  as  a  defence 
against  rain,  just  as  Europeans  use  umbrellas.     The  fan, 
which  is   in   everbody's   hand   from   the  beggar  to  the 
emperor,  screens  them  from  the  sun,  and  serves  a  multi- 
tude of  other  purposes. 
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The  adventures  of  the  English  in  Japan  may  be  dis- 
missed very  summarily.  William  Adams,  an  English 
shipmaster,  being  desirous  of  gaining  some  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  trade,  engaged  himself  in  1598,  as  pilot  major 
to  a  Dutch  fleet  of  five  vessels  ;  which,  after  many  mis- 
fortunes at  sea,  found  itself  compelled  to  steer  for  Japan, 
This  v/as  the  first  appearance  of  the  Dutch  at  these 
famous  islands  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  machinations  of 
the  Portuguese,  they  were  received  with  considerable 
favour,  and  Adams  himself  acquired  great  personal  influ- 
ence with  the  viceroy.  In  1611,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Company's  factory  at  Bantam,  to  entreat  them  to 
take  some  steps  to  let  his  wife  and  children  know  of  his 
being  alive,  and  in  Japan ;  where  he  added,  "  the 
people  are  good  of  nature,  courteous  out  of  measure,  and 
valiant  in  war.  Justice  is  severely  executed  upon  trans- 
gressors without  partiality.  There  is  not  in  the  world  a 
land  better  governed  by  civil  policy."  He  stated  that  if 
his  countrymen  should  think  fit  to  open  a  trade,  it  was  in 
his  power  to  procure  them  a  distinguished  welcome; 
although  it  was  not  his  own  opinion  that  any  profit  could 
be  expected,  unless  the  intercourse  was  extended  from 
Japan  to  China.  "  Had  I  known,"  concluded  he,  "  that 
our  English  ships  had  trade  in  the  Indies,  I  had  long  ago 
troubled  you  with  writing,  but  the  Hollanders  kept  it 
such  a  secret  from  me  till  the  year  1611,  which  was  the 
first  news  I  had  of  our  ships  trading  to  the  Indies." 

This  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  Company,  and 
when  Captain  Saris  arrived  in  1613,  Adams  kept  his 
word  so  well  that  through  his  influence  a  factory  was 
established,  under  an  edict  so  preposterously  favourable, 
that  the  English  were  not  only  exempted  from  import  and 
export  duties,  but  rendered  absolutely  independent  of  the 
laws  of  the  empire ;  all  offences,  as  we  find  in  Purchas's 
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Pilgrims,  being  punishable  by  their  own  superintendent, 
"  according  to  his  discretion,  and  the  laws  to  take  no  hold 
of  their  persons  or  goods !"  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  factory  was  abandoned  after  a  trial  of  ten  years,  on 
account,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  the  English  finding  it 
impracticable  to  establish  an  intermediate  trade  with 
China,  and  their  having  no  fabrics  of  their  own  fit  for 
the  market.  Fifty  years  after  this,  an  attempt  to  re- 
establish themselves  failed,  because  their  king,  Charles  II., 
had  married  a  princess  of  the  detested  Portuguese ;  and 
in  1681,  1683,  and  1689,  they  were  equally  unsuccessful. 

In  1808,  when  there  was  war  between  the  English  and 
Dutch,  a  cruiser  of  the  former  nation  sailed  into  the  Bay 
of  Nagasaki,  under  Dutch  colours,  upon  which  some  of 
the  imprisoned  factors  put  oiF  joyfully  to  meet  her  boat, 
according  to  the  practice,  and  were  immediately  laid  hold 
of  and  carried  on  board  the  ship.  The  whole  coast  was 
in  an  uproar,  which  it  may  be  supposed  was  not  dimi- 
nished when  the  English  frigate,  in  the  midst  of  the 
anxious  consultation  of  the  Dutch  and  Japanese  func- 
tionaries, walked  quietly  into  the  harbour  without  a 
pilot.  Her  errand  was  to  look  out  for  the  annual  ships 
from  Batavia;  but  finding  that  they  were  not  arrived, 
she  was  satisfied  with  some  provisions  and  water;  and 
while  troops  were  hurrying  from  all  quarters  to  the 
threatened  point,  and  the  authorities  debating  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  accomplishing  the  destruction  of  the  insolent 
intruder,  she  sailed  quietly  out  again,  and  pursued  her 
cruise.  Within  half  an  hour  of  her  departure,  the 
governor,  and  the  commandants  of  some  ports  that  had 
been  found  unprepared  with  troops,  ripped  themselves  up. 

Both  before  and  after  that  year  attempts  to  share  in 
the  trade  were  made  by  the  Americans,  and  one,  partly  of 
a  religious  and  partly  of  a  mercantile  character,  so  late 
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as  1837,  but  all  in  vain.  In  1804,  tlie  Russians  tried 
their  fortune  by  means  of  an  embassy,  but  were  so 
seurvily  treated,  that  in  two  years  afterwards  they  landed 
on  one  of  the  Kurile  isles,  the  dependencies  of  Japan,  and 
wantonly  burnt  some  villages  and  carried  off  several  of 
the  natives.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  officer  and 
boat's  crew  of  a  frigate  on  an  exploratory  voyage  in  these 
latitudes,  were  seized  in  reprisal  by  the  Japanese,  and 
kept  prisoners  for  two  years,  till  an  ample  disavowal  of 
the  outrage  was  received  from  the  Russian  Court;  when 
the  captives  were  sent  home,  with  a  written  warning  to 
their  countrymen  to  desist  from  any  further  attempts  at 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations.  Japan  to  this 
moment  continues  to  stand  upon  her  guard,  and  her 
coasts  are  not  only  kept  by  military,  but  native  interpre- 
preters,  understanding  both  English  and  Dutch,  are 
stationed  all  round. 

The  principal  islands  of  Japan,  Nippon,  Kiusiu,  and 
Sikokf,  contain  about  ninety  thousand  square  miles,  and 
are  situated  within  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-sixth  degrees 
of  north  latitude  ;  but  the  whole  empire,  including  the 
Loo-choo  islands,  in  the  south,  and  the  Kurile  archi- 
pelago in  the  north,  extends  from  the  twenty-fourth  to 
the  fiftieth  degree,  and  thus  comprises  within  itself  the 
productions  both  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones. 
The  money  of  the  country,  like  that  of  China,  is  gold, 
silver,  and  copper;  but  in  Japan,  by  a  curious  contrast, 
the  two  former  are  coined,  while  copper  passes  by  weight. 
In  Captain  Hamilton's  time,  as  he  relates,  the  mercantile 
honour  was  so  pure,  that  a  trader  of  eminence  might  put 
up  any  quantity  of  gold  coin  in  a  silk  bag  fastened  with  his 
seal,  and  it  would  pass  current  for  the  sum  inscribed  upon 
it,  without  being  opened,  for  several  generations. 

There  is  a  post-office  establishment,  before  the  runners 
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of  which,  a  prince,  if  he  meet  them  on  the  road,  must  give 
way.  By  land,  merchandise  is  transported  on  horses  and 
oxen,  but  the  rivers  and  lakes  afford  the  princi23al  medium 
of  transit.  The  vessels  are  never  more  than  sixty  tons 
burthen  ;  and  by  way  of  rendering  it  impossible  for  them 
to  break  through  the  rule  of  national  seclusion,  their  con- 
struction is  ordered  by  law  in  such  a  manner,  that  any 
other  than  a  coasting  voyage  would  be  fatal  to  them. 

The  Chinese  trade,  to  the  small  extent  to  which  it  is 
limited,  may  be  considered  necessary  to  a  luxurious 
people  like  the  Japanese ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  that  of  the 
Dutch  can  be  esteemed  by  them  of  no  commercial  im- 
portance whatever.  The  truth,  we  believe  is,  that  the 
latter  are,  however  unconsciously,  a  part  of  the  spy 
system  ;  that  they  are  merely  retained  as  agents  through 
whom  notice  may  be  received  of  any  movements  in  the 
outer  world  ;  and  that  the  restricted  trade  accorded  to 
them  is  the  price  of  such  services.  Even  setting  aside 
their  treatment  of  their  co-religionists,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Dutch  mode  of  doing  business  to  bespeak  the 
favour  of  a  high-spirited  people.  The  insolent  extrava- 
gance of  their  demands  for  their  own  goods,  together  with 
their  extreme  parsimony  in  purchasing,  at  a  time  when 
they  supposed  themselves  permanently  established  in  the 
trade,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Japanese  government ; 
while  the  detection  of  their  captains  in  petty  smuggling, 
excited  the  contempt  and  derision  of  the  people.  A 
coat  and  a  pair  of  breeches  of  enormous  stowage  were  a 
part  of  the  standing  furniture  of  the  cabin;  and  when  the 
captain  went  on  shore — the  only  Dutchman  allowed  by 
law  to  pass  without  personal  search — he  was  often  so 
heavily  laden  as  to  be  obliged  to  lean  for  support  upon 
two  sailors,  one  at  each  side.  The  breeches  were  first 
suspected  by  the  government,  and  abolished,  and  then  the 
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coat  was  declared  contraband.  "  It  was  droll  enough," 
says  Thunberg,  "  to  see  the  astonishment  which  the 
sudden  reduction  in  the  size  of  our  bulky  captain  excited 
in  the  major  part  of  the  ignorant  Japanese,  who  before 
had  always  imagined  that  all  our  captains  were  actually 
as  fat  and  lusty  as  they  appeared  to  be." 

So  long  as  the  existing  constitution  of  Japan  endures, 
there  appears  to  be  no  probability  of  her  being  drawn 
into  the  common  circle  of  nations ;  but  it  is  evident 
enough  that  the  country  resembles  a  charged  mine, 
which  a  single  spark  may  explode.  That  spark  will 
perhaps  come,  if  come  it  will,  from  some  external  quarter. 
The  English,  from  being  masters  of  India,  advanced  into 
Malaya,  and  striding  thence  towards  the  east,  have  now 
planted  a  territorial  settlement  in  China.  The  same 
nation  is  founding  empires  on  a  continent  nearly  as  large 
as  Europe,  not  a  month's  sail  by  common  ships,  from 
Japan.  The  Russians  are  the  near  neighbours  of  her 
northern  islands  in  Kamchatka,  A  great  movement  is 
taking  place  among  the  Anglo-American  race  towards 
their  western  shores,  which  are  distant  only  a  few  weeks' 
sail,  in  a  direct,  uninterrupted  line.  How  many  changes 
have  taken  place  since  the  Japanese  first  severed  the  ties 
which  bound  them  to  the  social  system  of  the  world !  and 
how  many  greater  changes  are  in  progress ! 
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AUSTRALIA,  AND  THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    ISLANDS    OF    THE    PACIFIC. 

Between  Australia,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the 
eastern  shores  of  continental  Asia  on  one  hand,  and  the 
two  Americas  on  the  other,  there  lie  a  multitude  of 
islands  which  are  all  of  more  or  less  importance  to  the 
commercial  fortunes  of  Great  Britain,  and  some  of  which 
are  possessions  of  the  British  crown. 

These  chains  usually  stretch  from  north  to  south,  with  an 
inclination  in  the  middle  of  their  course  from  east  to  west, 
thus  seeming  to  indicate  a  regular  system  of  partially  sub- 
merged mountains ;  and  the  loftier  islands  present  indu- 
bitable tokens  of  that  volcanic  agency  which  at  some 
early  epoch  of  the  globe  so  utterly  changed  the  face 
of  nature.  These  vary  from  two  thousand  to  fifteen 
thousand  feet  in  elevation,  and  exhibit  traits  of  mingled 
beauty  and  sublimity  rarely  seen  elsewhere  in  union ; 
D    D   2 
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while  the  lowei-  isles,  some  only  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
water,  realize  our  dreams  of  paradise,  and  would  really 
have  deserved  from  the  ancient  world  the  name  of  Islands 
of  the  Blest.  The  sea  even  in  storms,  before  approach- 
ing these  ocean-gardens,  hushes  its  roar  and  glides,  as  if 
with  calm  and  fond  delight,  round  their  base,  exhibiting 
distinctly  through  its  transparent  bosom  the  most  deli- 
cate hues  of  the  coral  flowers  beneath.  A  girdle  of  rock, 
varying  in  distance,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  a  mile 
from  the  sloping  beach,  explains  this  seeming  miracle,  by 
receiving  the  shock  of  the  long  huge  waves  of  the  ocean, 
which  rise  up  in  crests  of  foam  without  entering  the 
charmed  circle. 

The  appearance  of  human  beings,  growing  like  animals 
and  plants  on  groups  of  islands  that  are  often  many  hundred 
miles  apart  from  each  other,  and  several  thousand  miles  from 
any  continent,  is  perj^lexing  to  the  imagination.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  insular  population  of  the  Pacific  came 
from  Asia  or  America  has  excited  much  discussion ;  but 
the  opinion  which  appears  to  be  best  supported  by  argu- 
ment is,  that  both  the  latter  continent  and  the  inter- 
mediate islands  were  peopled  from  the  former.  The 
difficulty,  however,  as  to  the  prevalence  of  easterly  trade- 
winds  is  not  well  surmounted,  by  supposing  the  ances- 
tral navigators  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  brief 
westerly  gales  to  proceed  from  group  to  group.  This  is 
to  conclude  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  position 
of  the  land  they  sought ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  thousand 
canoes  might  have  drifted  by  chance  from  one  fixed  point  in 
this  vast  ocean  without  hitting  precisely  another.  It  is 
enough  for  us,  however,  that  we  here  find  two  races,  the 
Brown  and  the  Black,  similar  to  those  we  have  met  with 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  and  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  cradle  of  the  latter  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
Australian  continent,  the  Africa  of  the  eastern  world. 
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There  is  a  sufficient  similarity  in  the  character  of  the 
different  groups  inhabited  by  the  brown  race  to  admit 
of  a  general  sketch.  The  people  were  found  by  the 
Europeans  living  in  a  state  of  great  simplicity,  and  yet 
many  of  their  institutions  giving  token  of  a  much  further 
advanced  condition  of  society.  The  king  in  some  of  the 
islands  was  also  the  pontiff,  and  resembled  closely  in 
liis  sanctity  the  emperor  of  Japan — converting  whatever 
he  touched  into  a  thing  too  sacred  for  common  use. 

The  Japanese  system  of  abdication,  likewise,  prevailed  ; 
although  it  took  place  not  at  the  will  of  the  monarch 
but  by  prescription,  on  the  birth  of  his  first-born  son, 
who  forthwith  became  the  sovereign,  his  father  sinking 
into  the  position  of  minister.  The  people  were  divided 
into  classes  :  first,  the  aristocracy  or  large  proprietors  ; 
second,  the  smaller  proprietors  or  middle  classes  ;  and 
third,  the  common  people  including  the  retainers,  ser- 
vants, and  slaves  of  the  others.  Women  were  eligible 
to  the  throne,  and  in  one  respect  enjoyed  great  liberty. 
Among  a  simple  people,  enjoying  a  heavenly  climate, 
and  a  soil  that  yielded  almost  spontaneously,  not  only  the 
necessaries  but  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  there  were 
few  questions  of  property  to  embitter  the  intercourse 
of  the  sexes.  Polygamy  to  any  convenient  extent  was 
j)ermitted  ;  and  the  husbands  Avere  only  offended  by  what 
in  another  state  of  society  w^ould  be  called  the  profligacy 
of  their  wives  when  it  was  practised  without  their  sanc- 
tion. Thefts  were  a  mere  exercise  of  the  ingenuity, 
only  fit  to  be  laughed  at  or  applauded,  except  by  the 
losers ;  who  were  at  liberty  to  recover  their  property  as 
they  could.  Public  opinion  and  oral  traditions  were 
the  only  laws,  and  the  latter  were  handed  down  in  songs 
which  described  the  manners  of  their  ancestors.  In 
religion  they  believed  in  a  supreme  and  eternal  Deity  who 
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had  manifested  himself  amidst  the  gloom  of  chaos  ;  but  be- 
neath this  first  cause  they  had  gods  and  intelligences,  who 
were  worshipped  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  whose  voices 
were  heard  in  the  roar  of  winds  and  waves.  They  paid 
religious  respect,  likewise,  to  the  spirits  of  their  great 
men ;  but  these,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  western  world, 
were  only  invoked  by  wizards  and  sorcerers.  They  also 
worshipped  idols,  but  far  more  rationally  than  any  other 
idolaters  in  the  world  ;  ridiculing  the  idea  that  their  tools 
could  have  invested  with  any  sanctity  a  log  of  wood,  and 
regarding  it  as  holy  only  during  the  moment  when  the 
deity  had  informed  the  simulacrum  by  his  presence  at 
the  invocation  of  the  priest.  Blood,  nothwithstanding, 
flowed  on  these  comparatively  pure  altars.  Human  victims 
were  offered  up,  and  the  devotees  cut  off  joints  of  their 
fingers  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  god.  Their  heaven 
was  merely  an  immortality  of  such  pleasures  as  they 
enjoyed  most  below;  and  the  pains  of  hell  consisted  in  a 
view  of  that  happiness  of  which  the  condemned  could 
never  hope  to  partake. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  the  most  northerly  of  the  larger 
groups,  and  in  the  direct  line  from  China  to  Mexico, 
are  distant  from  the  shores  of  the  former  country  five 
thousand  miles,  and  from  the  latter  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  miles.  They  consist  of  ten  islands,  the  largest 
of  which  is  ninety-seven  miles  long  by  seventy-eight 
broad.  They  were  discovered  in  1778  by  Captain 
Cook  ;  and  were  visited  eight  years  after  by  La  Perouse, 
and  subsequently  from  time  to  time  by  various  merchant 
vessels,  till  in  1792  the  expedition  of  Vancouver  found 
them  somewhat  advanced  in  what  is  called  civilization. 
This  means  that  the  simple  natives  had  become  discon- 
tented with  the  bits  of  iron  and  coarse  cloth  for  which 
they  had  been  eager  at  first  to  exchange  their  provisions. 
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and  had  learned  to  drink  ardent  spirits,  and  pander  to 
certain  vices  of  Europe  which  had  been  only  harmless 
instincts  with  themselves.  But  some  of  them  also  had 
made  voyages  to  China,  to  California,  to  the  United 
States ;  and  thus  the  jDeople,  learning  the  value  of  a  mer- 
cantile navy,  set  themselves  sedulously  to  steal  one,  and 
had  actually  seized  by  force  an  American  schooner,  and 
murdered  the  crew.  Their  visitors  finding  them  such 
hopeful  scholars,  now  furnished  them  with  muskets  and 
ammunition,  and  taught  them  some  of  the  rules  of  forti- 
fication ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  little  wars  of 
the  several  little  kings  ended  in  one  great  revolution 
which  placed  a  sovereign,  though  as  yet  without  absolute 
security,  upon  the  general  throne. 

The  victor  was  a  man  of  genius ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  make  friends  of  foreign  nations, 
and  make  money  by  trading  with  them.  His  small 
dominions  were  of  importance  to  all  the  world,  as  a 
rendezvous  in  the  wide  Pacific  ;  and  presently  they  be- 
came a  considerable  depot  both  for  Chinese  and  European 
manufactures,  thence  re-shipped  for  Mexico.  Vancouver 
gave  him  a  breed  of  cattle  and  shee23,  which  very  soon 
added  to  the  importance  of  the  islands  to  the  wanderers 
of  the  ocean  ;  and  sandal  wood  being  found  in  abundance 
in  their  forests,  became  a  staple  article  for  traffic.  Sur- 
rounded, coaxed,  grappled  by  European  policy,  this  little 
barbarian  state  was  in  a  perfect  hot-bed  of  civilization,  and 
grew  like  a  mushroom  bedded  in  manure.  The  king  saw 
at  a  glance  the  meaning  of  the  empressement  of  his  visi- 
tors'; and  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  the  designs  of 
the  Russians  and  Americans,  ceded  to  the  English  that 
supremacy  which  as  yet  was  hardly  his  to  give.  George 
III.,  in  token  of  his  disinterested  friendship  for  his  bro- 
ther monarch,  presented  him  with  a  vessel  built  at  the 
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new  settlement  of  Port  Jackson  in  Australia ;  and  the 
Sandwich  potentate  waxing  wealthy,  added  gradually  to 
his  navy  by  purchasing  some  brigs  and  schooners  of 
several  hundred  tons  burthen. 

But  all  this  was  of  little  avail  so  long  as  the  people, 
while  hungering  and  thirsting  after  an  approximation  to 
the  great  nations  of  the  west,  were  kept  in  by  the  chain  of 
the  Taboo.  One  end  of  this  chain  was  held  by  the  gods, 
Avhile  the  other  was  fastened  round  the  affections,  memo- 
ries, hopes,  fears,  and  habits  of  men.  The  taboo  was  not 
their  religion,  but  the  foundation  of  their  religion  ;  it  was 
not  their  human  law,  but  the  principle  which  made  hu- 
juan  law  divine.  The  taboo  was  the  quality  of  sacredness 
to  which  the  deities  owed  their  place  in  heaven  ;  the 
departed  great  their  canonization  ;  the  kings  and  priests 
their  infallibility  ;  the  princes  and  nobles  their  privileges  ; 
the  male  sex  its  superiority  over  the  female.  The  taboo, 
though  divine,  was  pliable  and  elastic :  it  had  its 
particular  and  temporary,  as  well  as  its  general  and  un- 
changing application.  It  protected  Vancouver's  cattle 
for  ten  years  till  the  country  was  stocked.  It  was  con- 
fined to  an  individual,  or  extended  to  a  tribe,  according  to 
circumstances  ;  sometimes  it  encircled  a  house,  sometimes 
a  province;  sometimes  it  suspended  the  occupations  of 
men  ;  sometimes  the  very  sound  of  their  voices,  the  crow- 
ing of  their  cocks,  the  barking  of  their  dogs,  till  a  strange 
and  terrible  silence  seemed  to  brood  over  the  tabooed 
district.  The  penalty  of  any  breach  of  the  taboo  was 
death. 

It  was  a  great  thought  to  cast  down  this  taboo,  to 
which  the  temples,  altars,  and  idols  were  only  physical 
accessaries ;  but  the  thought  grew  in  the  brain  of  the 
great  Kamehameha,  and  the  deed  was  accomplished  by 
his  son.     Tiie  thraldom   of  the  taboo  had  weisfhed  more 
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especially  ujDon  the  women,  who  were  not  allowed  even 
to  eat  of  the  same  meat  as  their  masters ;  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  fair  sex  rose  in  value  as  the  intercourse  with 
Europeans  went  on,  and  the  injustice  of  their  treatment 
came  to  be  more  obvious.  However  this  may  be,  it  was 
through  them  that  the  decisive  blow  at  the  taboo  was 
struck.  One  day  at  a  great  feast,  when  the  banquet  was 
spread,  and  all  things  had  been  arranged  by  the  king,  he 
rose  from  his  throne,  crossed  over  to  the  women's  table, 
and  to  the  wonder  of  some,  and  the  horror  of  others,  sat 
down  beside  them !  He  helped  them  to  the  forbidden 
meats — he  ate  with  them  !  A  cry  arose  from  the  guests, 
who  got  up  tumultuously  from  the  table — "  The  taboo  is 
no  more  !"  and  the  high  jDriest,  an  accomplice  no  doubt 
of  his  daring  master,  rushing  forth  from  the  throng, 
set  fire  to  a  neighbouring  temple.  And  the  flames 
spread  till  not  a  shrine  nor  an  idol  was  left  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Why  should  the  people  interfere  ?  It  was 
not  the  things  that  were  sacred  in  their  eyes,  but  the  di- 
vine principle  that  had  rendered  them  sacred — the  taboo. 
The  taboo  was  no  more. 

Some  malcontents  indeed  took  up  arms  ;  but  a  bat- 
tle in  1819  settled  the  affair  for  ever;  and  the  American 
missionaries  entering  the  breach  thus  prepared  for  their 
reception,  the  Sandwich  Islands  became,  in  ten  years,  at 
least  professedly  a  Christian  country.  To  say  that  the 
whole  people  are  really  Christians  even  now,  would  be 
to  assert  a  fact  that  could  not  be  stated  with  truth  of  any 
country  in  Europe  ;  and  we  fear  it  would  be  equally  in- 
consistent to  say,  that  in  losing  the  vices  of  savages 
they  have  failed  to  acquire  those  of  civilization.  The 
following  picture,  however,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  exter- 
nal change  that  has  taken  place.  It  occurs  in  the  de- 
scription of  a  visit  paid  by  Mr.  Stewart  to  a  native  lady, 
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whose  grandmother,  if  not  her  mother,  was  one  of  the 
more  than  half  naked  and  wholly  complaisant  Venuses 
of  the  South  Sea  : — 

"  The  sitting  room  is  delightful ;  the  floor  was  beauti- 
fully carpeted  with  mats,  while  in  the  centre  stood  a  rich 
couch  of  yellow  damask,  with  armed  chairs  on  either  side. 
A  native  lounge,  or  divan,  occupied  the  whole  length  of 
the  apartment.  A  pier-table,  covered  with  a  rich  cloth, 
a  large  mirror,  and  a  portrait,  completed  the  furniture 
on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other,  a  curtain  of  handsome 
chintz,  looped  up  a  foot  or  two  at  the  bottom,  partially 
disclosed  a  boudoir  of  Madam  Kekuanoa ;  a  principal 
article  of  its  furniture  being  an  elegant  writing-table,  witli 
papers  and  books  in  the  language  of  the  country.  From 
this  she  appeared  to  have  risen  as  we  entered  tlie  farther 
door.  Her  dress,  manner,  and  whole  deportment  in  re- 
ceiving us,  were  those  of  a  lady,  A  neatly  bound  copy 
of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  Hawaiian  version,  the  first  I  had 
seen,  was  found  lying  on  the  sofa,  with  a  blank  book  in 
which  she  had  been  writing." 

That  the  progress  of  the  Government  has  not  been 
less  rapid  than  that  of  the  people,  is  proved  by  the 
change  in  its  form  which  took  place  last  year.  The 
Legislative  Council,  we  are  coolly  told  (of  some  little 
islands  that  were  discovered  in  a  state  of  savageism  sixty- 
eight  years  ago !),  consisting  of  a  House  of  Nobles  and 
a  House  of  Representatives,  convened  for  the  first  time 
on  the  20th  of  May.  The  king  was  dressed  in  a  new 
military  suit,  and  the  queen  in  a  figured  straw-coloured 
silk  dress  ;  bonnet  of  the  same  colour,  with  white  ostrich 
feathers.  The  fort  announced  His  Majesty's  entrance 
into  the  Legislative  Hall  by  a  national  salute — twenty- 
one  guns.  The  foreign  vessels  of  war  responded  with 
the  same  number  of  guns.     When  their  Majesties  had 
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ascended  the  throne,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  American 
missionary,  addressed  the  throne  of  grace,  after  which 
the  king  ordered  his  assembly  to  be  seated,  and  then 
read  his  speech  :  — "  We  have  called  you  together  to 
deliberate  on  matters  connected  with  the  good  of  our 
kingdom.  In  the  exercise  of  our  prerogative,  we  have 
appointed  Gerrit  P.  Judd,  Esq.,  to  be  our  Minister  for 
the  Interior  Affairs  of  our  kingdom  ;  Robert  C.  Wyllie, 
Esq.,  to  be  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Relations  ;  and  John 
Ricord,  Esq.,  to  be  our  Law  Adviser  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Administration  of  Justice.  We  have 
ordered  our  Ministers  to  lay  before  you  reports  of  their 
several  departments.  The  independence  of  our  kingdom 
has  been  most  explicitly  recognised  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium.  From  each  of 
these  powers  we  have  received  the  most  friendly  assu- 
rances." 

The  main  income  of  the  Government,  it  is  added,  is 
derived  from  the  whalers  of  different  nations  which  put 
into  Honolulu  and  Lahaina  for  refreshment.  In  the 
year  1844,  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty-three 
ships  and  barks  put  into  these  ports,  registering  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
forty  tons,  and  navigated  by  seven  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  American,  and  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  other  seamen  ;  and  the  value  of 
whose  cargoes  was  seventeen  million,  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-three  thousand,  four  hundred  and  eleven  dollars. 
The  imports  for  the  year  amount  in  value  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
dollars  :  of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
and  sixty-one  dollars  were  from  the  United  States ;  from 
Sydney,  thirty-eight  thousand,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  dollars ;  from  England,  thirty-four  thousand  and  five 
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dollars ;  and  tlie  remainder  from  other  foreign  ports. 
Of  this  amount  sixty  thousand  and  fifty-four  dollars  were 
re-exported  ;  the  remainder,  amounting  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
dollars,  being  consumed  in  the  country.  The  estimated 
value  of  domestic  produce  exported  is  given  as  forty- 
nine  thousand,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars  ; 
and  of  produce  supplied  to  shipping,  sixty  thousand 
and  four  hundred  dollars.  The  total  net  amount  from 
all  sources  received  at  the  Honolulu  custom-house  is 
stated  at  twelve  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars, 
thirty  cents.  There  are  two  packets  now  running  between 
Oregon  and  Honolulu,  an  American  brig,  and  a  bark 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  the  voyage  averaging 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  days. 

The  Society  Islands,  and  their  dependencies,  the  Geor- 
gian Islands,  the  next  best  known  in  England,  are  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  miles  south  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  They  were  first  seen  by  the  Spaniards  in  1603 ; 
but  it  was  not  for  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards  that 
tliey  began  to  be  visited  by  the  French  and  English 
navigators,  including  Cook  and  Bougainville.  In  1788, 
the  ship  Bounty,  fatally  for  its  crew,  and  perhaps  for  the 
natives,  reached  the  lovely  shores  of  Tahiti ;  and  from 
that  epoch  may  be  dated  the  unfortunate  celebrity  of  the 
Society  Islands.  The  country,  with  its  fruits  and  flowers, 
its  gorgeous  woods  and  trickling  waters,  looked  like  a 
heaven  upon  earth  to  the  sea-worn  mariners.  The  very 
air  around  seemed  laden  with  Sabaean  odours ;  and  as  they 
drew  nigh, 

Upon  their  startled  ear, 
What  unaccustomed  sounds  came  from  tliose  shores, 
Charming  the  lone  Pacific  ! 

But  Tahiti  possessed  another  kind  of  enchantment,  to 
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which  the  roving*  monks  of  the  sea  are  necessarily  still 
more  sensitive  than  other  men.  The  houris  of  this 
southern  paradise  have  been  often  described  ;  but  we 
prefer  the  portrait  of  the  sterner  and  truer  missionaries 
to  that  of  observers  who  were  more  likely  to  allow  their 
imaginations  to  be  governed  by  the  conventionalisms  of 
Europe. 

"  Those  who  carefully  clothe  themselves  and  avoid  the 
sunbeams,  are  but  a  shade  or  two  darker  than  a  Euro- 
pean brunette ;  their  eyes  are  black  and  sparkling ;  their 
teeth  white  and  even  ;  their  skin  soft  and  delicate  ;  their 
limbs  finely  turned  ;  their  hair  jetty,  perfumed,  and 
ornamented  with  flowers ;  they  are  in  general  large  and 
wide  over  the  shoulders ;  we  are,  therefore,  disappointed 
in  the  judgment  we  had  formed  from  the  report  of  pre- 
ceding travellers  ;  and  though  here  and  there  was  to  be 
seen  a  young  person  who  might  be  esteemed  comely,  we 
saw  few  who,  in  fact,  could  be  called  beauties,  yet  they 
possess  eminent  feminine  graces  ;  their  faces  are  never 
darkened  by  a  scowl,  or  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sullen- 
ness  or  suspicion.  Their  manners  are  affable  and  en- 
gaging ;  their  step  easy,  firm,  and  graceful ;  their  beha- 
viour free  and  unguarded  ;  always  boundless  in  gener- 
osity to  each  other  and  to  strangers  ;  their  tempers  mild, 
gentle,  and  unaffected  ;  slow  to  take  offence,  easily 
pacified,  and  seldom  retaining-  resentment  or  revenge, 
whatever  provocation  they  may  have  received.  Their 
hands  and  arms  are  very  delicately  formed ;  and  though 
they  go  bare-foot,  their  feet  are  not  coarse  and  spread- 
ing." 

In  fact  (for  beauty  here  becomes  an  historical  question), 
these  savages  of  the  Pacific  were  "  fearful  fair,"  not  because 
of  their  chiselled  features  andharmonious  forms, but  of  their 
exquisite  womanliness  of  nature, — a  quality  which  makes 
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Ugliness  itself  divine,  and  without  which  beauty  has  no 
witchery  but  for  boys  and  fools.  The  result  is  well  known. 
The  crew  of  the  Bounty  mutinied,  seized  the  ship,  and  re- 
turned to  Tahiti.  Some  were  re-taken,  some  executed, 
some  drowned,  some  murdered  ;  and  two,  the  sole  sur- 
vivors, founded  a  colony  on  Pitcairn's  Island,  which,  in 
1830,  numbered  about  eighty  persons,  speaking  the 
English  language,  worshipping  God  in  Christ,  combining 
the  energy  of  Europe  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Pacific, 
and  exhibiting  in  their  graceful  persons  the  mingled  blood 
of  the  two  races. 

Ever  since  the  visit  of  Captain  Cook,  the  savages  of  the 
South  Sea  had  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  ; 
and  the  religious  public,  more  especially,  yearned 
after  the  eternal  welfare  of  human  beings  so  engaging 
yet  so  ignorant,  so  beautiful  yet  so  unholy.  In  1795, 
the  Missionary  Society  was  formed  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  it  despatched  thirty  preachers  to  carry  the  sub- 
lime Message  to  Tahiti.  Some  of  these  persons  had  secular 
callings  like  the  first  apostles  ;  and  the  simple  islanders 
gazed  at  the  wonders  they  performed,  and  more  especially 
by  means  of  the  forge,  as  if  they  had  been  true  miracles. 
But  this  favourable  impression  was  destroyed  by  the  consci- 
entiousness of  the  ministers,  who,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
traffic  in  arms  and  ammunition,  supplied  themselves  a 
ship,  which  had  nothing  else  to  offer,  with  provisions. 
Then  came  civil  war  ;  and  after  twelve  years  spent  in  un- 
remitting toil,  and  in  the  midst  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed, 
the  last  of  these  missionaries  withdrew  in  despair  to 
Australia. 

But  they  were  speedily  recalled  by  the  king,  who  had 
found  the  gods  of  his  country  of  no  use  in  his  troubles  ;  in 
1812,  he  publicly  broke  the  taboo,  and  professed  his  be- 
lief in  .Tehovah  ;  and  in  1817  he  threw  off  with  his  own 
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hands  the  first  page  printed  in  the  native  press.  The 
work  of  con  version  now  went  on  rapidly  under  the  auspices 
of  the  chiefs  themselves,  who  formed  societies  for  assisting 
in  it  by  contributions ;  and  in  1819  the  Royal  Mission 
Chapel  was  opened, — a  wooden  building  of  so  extrava- 
gant a  size,  that  three  preachers,  holding  forth  simulta- 
neously from  three  several  pulpits,  were  not  within  hear- 
ing of  each  other's  voices  !  A  code  of  written  laws  was 
now  published,  seminaries  of  education  established,  and 
even  trial  by  jury  introduced:  but  the  seeds  of  evil  germi- 
nated at  the  same  moment  with  those  of  good.  Tahiti 
became  a  great  rendezvous  for  ships,  particularly  for 
whaling  vessels  ;  and  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  and 
disease,  followed  in  the  track  of  Europeans,  and  neutra- 
lized the  benefits  of  that  gospel  which  they  professed  and 
yet  profaned.  Nay,  a  wild  and  yet  natural  heresy  sprang 
from  the  new  faith  itself  The  blessed  climate — the  food 
and  fruits  offered  spontaneously  by  nature  to  man — the 
evergreen  hills  and  groves — the  music  of  woods  and 
waters — the  softness  and  loveliness  of  the  women — all 
wrought  upon  imaginations  already  heated  by  religious 
zeal ;  till  visionaries  arose,  who  announced  that  the  mil- 
lenium  was  come,  that  the  obligation  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments had  ceased,  and  that  the  requirings  of  the 
heart  were  the  only  law.  Then  came  the  usual  struggle 
between  the  two  great  sections  of  Christianity ;  then  a 
minority,  followed  by  the  accession  of  a  girl  to  the 
throne;  and  finally,  the  fierce  jealousies  of  France  and 
England,  both  of  which  nations  maintain  a  regular  naval 
force  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Protestant  missionary  rule  was  perhaps  not  well 
adapted  to  the  gentle,  light-hearted  savages  of  Tahiti ; 
and  its  stringency  increasing  with  its  power  gave  rise,  it 
may  be  suspected,  to  much  open  profligacy  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  more  hypocrisy  on  the  other.  The  ministers 
are  said  to  have  interfered  even  with  the  innocent  usages 
of  society,  to  have  usurped  many  of  the  functions  of 
government,  and  to  have  taken  advantage  of  their  posi- 
tion to  obtain  an  undue  share  of  trade.  They  no  longer 
supplied  ships  with  provisions  gratuitously,  or  for  so  good 
a  purpose  as  we  have  mentioned,  but  made  eager  use  of 
their  means  and  knowledge  to  rival  their  flock  in  the 
market.  These  allegations  may  be  overcharged  ;  but 
upon  the  whole  the  system  did  not  work  so  well  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  mild  and  cheerful  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

The  elements  of  disorder,  however,  were  set  in  motion 
by  political  occurrences.  The  French,  or  rather  their 
officers  in  the  Pacific,  were  jealous  of  the  power  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  at  length  contrived  to  force  the  helpless 
Queen  to  accept  of  the  protection  of  their  flag.  Their 
next  step  was  to  take  possession  of  Tahiti  for  the 
crown  of  France ;  upon  which  the  British  consul  hauled 
down  his  flag,  and  the  whole  affair  was  in  due  time  dis- 
avowed by  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  over- 
hasty  admiral  recalled.  But  the  indiscretion  of  the 
French  officials  did  not  end  here.  In  1844,  they  visited 
upon  a  British  subject,  formerly  a  missionary,  but  then 
performing  the  functions  of  consul,  the  off'ences  of  the 
people  in  resisting  the  absurd  and  odious  tyranny  of  the 
protectorate  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  good  sense  and 
moderation  of  the  two  European  cabinets,  the  whole 
world  would  have  been  in  one  blaze  of  war.  The  result  of 
French  protection  and  English  conversion  still  remains 
to  be  unfolded  by  time. 

The  other  islands,  though  occasionally  visited  by 
European  ships,  are  not  as  yet  of  sufficient  commercial 
importance — with  one  remarkable  exception — to  warrant 
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their  introduction  into  these  pages.  The  Marquesas, 
we  believe,  still  continue  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  their  wild 
inhabitants  continuing  idolators  and  cannibals  to  this 
day ;  while  in  the  Friendly,  Navigation,  Hervey's,  and 
various  other  groups  a  fair  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  already  Christians. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 


The  exception  alluded  to  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
chapter  is  New  Zealand,  an  island  of  the  South  Pacific, 
which  although  about  twelve  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  new  continent  is,  politically,  one  of  the  Australian 
colonies  of  Great  Britain.  We  here  arrive  at  a  point 
where  it  is  expedient  that  some  change  should  take  place 
in  the  plan  of  the  present  work.  We  have  traversed  the 
old  regions  whose  manners  and  institutions  belong  to 
history ;  we  have  touched  lightly  upon  the  little  fungi  of  the 
southern  ocean,  which  have  ripened  in  a  hot-bed  of  Euro- 
pean civilization,  and  grown  up  into  a  spongy  and  unwhole- 
some maturity  before  our  eyes ;  and  we  now  arrive  at  a 
series  of  great  countries  without  recollections,  without 
stability,  whose  past  is  a  blank,  and  whose  present  is  a 
whirling  chaos.  The  proper  contributors  to  Australian 
history  are  as  yet  the  journalists,  who  float  on  with  the 
current  of  events,  and  whose  aggregate  labours  will  one 
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day  supply  what  is  wanting  ;  but  a  Book,  which  would 
not  at  once  grow  out  of  date  like  a  newsj^aper  or  a  maga- 
zine, must  confine  itself,  in  a  great  measure,  to  general 
views,  without  aspiring  to  paint  the  jDrotean  forms  of  the 
time. 

New  Zealand  was  discovered  in   1642  by  the  Dutch 
navigator  Tasman,  and  visited  by  Cook  in    1769  ;    the 
latter  giving  his  name  to  the  strait  which  divides  the  two 
principal  islands.      Both  these  great  captains  found  the 
natives  fierce  and  inhospitable  ;  and  Cook  killed  four  of 
them  in  an  encounter  sustained  by  the  savages  with  heroic 
bravery.     A  French  ship,  however,  about  the  same  time, 
was    received    with  much  kindness,  which    the  captain 
repaid  by  treacherously  seizing  and  carrying  off"  one  of 
the  chiefs ;  and  in  three  years  after,  twenty-seven  officers 
and  men   of  the  same  nation,    after   being   lulled   into 
security  by  a  show  of  confidence  and  friendship,  were 
murdered  and  their  bodies  devoured.     In  1773  ten  more 
Frenchmen  met  the  same  fate,  and  their  bodies  the  same 
unnatural  tomb  ;  and  it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  century  that  the  formidable  savages  were  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  advances  of  foreigners.     By  degrees, 
however,  they  submitted  to  their  fate ;  and  an  amicable 
intercourse  appeared  to  be  completely  established,  when, 
in   1809,  another  terrific    massacre — the  slaughter  of  a 
whole  ship's  crew,  consisting  of  nearly  seventy  persons, 
perpetrated  on  very  slight  provocation — appeared  to  inter- 
pose an  impassable  barrier  between  the  two  races.     This 
barrier,    notwithstanding,   was  overleaped  by  the  hero- 
ism of  the  Church  Missionaries,  who  commenced  their 
labours  in   1809  ;    and  in  a  wonderfully  short  time  the 
beautiful  deserts  of  New  Zealand  echoed  not  only  to  the 
songs  of  Zion,  but  to  the  cheerful  voices  of  the  ploughman 
and  artisan. 

E   E  2 
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While  the  gospel  was  thus  spreading  over  the  land, 
and  the  wild  natives  were  acquiring  at  least  the  external 
habits  of  civilization,  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
continued  to  look  on  passively  at  a  spectacle  so  interest- 
ing even  in  a  political  aspect.  New  Zealand  was  a 
country  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a 
population  of  only  one  hundred  thousand  souls,  or  one  inha- 
bitant to  about  seven  hundred  acres.  It  was,  in  fact,  almost 
wholly  unoccupied  ground,  and  its  fine  climate,  natural 
resources,  and  relative  position  to  the  Australian  settle- 
ments, and  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Pacific,  held  out 
irresistible  invitations  to  colonists.  The  misfortune  was, 
that  the  invitations  were  accepted,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a 
class  of  persons  who  could  bring  with  them  only  the  vices 
and  miseries  of  civilization, — deserters  from  ships,  escaped 
convicts,  and  needy  and  worthless  adventurers  of  all 
kinds,  who  were  glad  to  leave  behind  the  trammels  of 
decent  society,  and  the  restrictions  of  regular  government. 
In  New  Zealand  the  poorest  found  land,  and  the  most 
vicious  friends  ;  and  there  being  no  law  to  restrain,  they 
followed  in  the  track  of  the  missionaries,  to  devour  like 
locusts  the  fruits  of  their  pious  toil. 

In  the  mean  time  the  attention  of  various  influential 
persons  in  England  was  attracted  towards  these  islands, 
and  the  irregular  and  vicious  system  of  colonization  under 
which  they  were  suifering;  and  in  1825  a  comj^any  was 
formed, — which  at  the  time,  however,  had  no  results, — 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  settlement  of  a  better  kind. 
Another  society,  still  more  respectable  in  means  and 
number,  was  instituted  in  1837,  but  they  declined  to 
proceed  upon  a  royal  charter  without  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  their  bill  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1839,  as  they  had  gone  too  far  in  their 
preparations  to  recede  without  loss,  they  would  have  been 
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satisfied  with  the  royal  charter  of  incorporation  at  first 
tendered  to  them  ;  but  this  being  in  turn  refused  by  the 
government,  they  determined  to  act  as  an  independent 
body.  The  government  and  parliament,  it  must  be 
observed,  had  expressly  recognised  New  Zealand  as  an  in- 
dependent state  under  the  rule  of  its  chiefs  ;  with  whom 
it  was,  of  course,  the  business  of  the  Company  to  treat — 
and  a  very  easy  business  it  was  found  to  be.  The  notion 
that  twenty  thousand  savages  (tlie  highest  number  it 
is  possible  to  assume  of  adult  males)  were  the  real 
owners  of  a  country  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
was  one  of  the  wildest  hallucinations  mentioned  in  history; 
but  the  New  Zealanders  made  no  scruple  about  the  mat- 
ter, accepting  with  much  complacency  whatever  was 
ofiered  to  them,  although  doubtless  much  puzzled  to 
know  what  it  was  they  gave  in  return.  Thus  the  Com- 
pany became  all  on  a  sudden  great  proprietors,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  first  body  of  their  emigrants  had 
sailed  from  England  to  take  possession  of  the  promised 
land. 

The  government,  in  the  mean  time,  while  discouraging 
the  Company,  were  not  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times. 
They  knew  that  so  large  a  body  as  the  English  settlers 
constituted  (even  before  the  new  emigration)  could  not  be 
left  to  their  fate,  and  that  the  movement,  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  in  favour  of  the  islands,  could  not  be  treated 
with  contempt.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was 
that  the  settlers  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  were  very 
speedily  followed  by  a  consul  who,  agreeably  to  his  in- 
structions, entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  chiefs  for  the 
transference  of  the  sovereignty  of  their  country  to  the 
British  crown;  and  this  was  accordingly  proclaimed,  just 
in  time  to  prevent  the  French  from  taking  possession 
of  the  territory. 
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The  following  were  the  principles  on  which  the  treaty  of 
Waitangi  ought  to  have  been  framed,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Sir  George  Gipps,  as  delivered  by  him  in 
laying  a  bill  before  the  legislative  council  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  new  colony,  at  first  a  dependency  of  his 
own  government  of  New  South  Wales : — "  The  bill  is 
founded,"  he  said,  "  upon  two  or  three  general  principles 
which,  until  I  heard  them  here  controverted,  I  thought 
were  fully  admitted,  and  indeed  received  as  political 
axioms.  The  first  is,  that  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  of 
any  country  have  but  a  qualified  dominion  over  it,  or  a 
right  of  occupancy  only  ;  and  that,  until  they  establish 
amongst  themselves  a  settled  form  of  government,  and 
subjugate  the  ground  to  their  own  uses,  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it,  they  cannot  grant  to  individuals  not  of  their 
own  tribe  any  portion  of  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  have  not  themselves  any  individual  property  in  it. 
Secondly,  that  if  a  settlement  be  made  in  any  such  coun- 
try by  a  civilized  power,  the  right  of  pre-emption  of  the 
soil,  or,  in  other  words,  the  right  of  extinguishing  the 
native  title,  is  exclusively  in  the  government  of  that  power, 
and  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  individuals  without  the  consent 
of  their  government.  The  third  principle  is,  that  neithe 
individuals  nor  bodies  of  men  belonging  to  any  nation 
can  form  colonies,  except  with  the  consent,  and  under  the 
direction  and  control,  of  their  own  government ;  and  that 
from  any  settlement  which  they  may  form  without  the 
consent  of  their  government  they  may  be  ousted.  This 
is  simply  to  say,  as  far  as  Englishmen  are  concerned,  that 
colonies  cannot  be  formed  without  the  consent  of  the 
crown." 

The  restricted  property  right  of  the  natives,  here  laid 
down,  was  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  at  all ;  and,  un- 
luckily, the  lieutenant-governor,  who  appears  to  have 
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had  no  private  instructions  on  tlie  subject,  understood  the 
document  to  constitute  every  native  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  New  Zealand,  the  proprietor  of  seven  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  which  all  might  sell  as  they  thought 
fit,  only  giving  the  British  Crown  the  right  of  pre- 
emption as  some  return  for  the  trouble  of  governing 
them  !  More  unluckily  still,  the  government  at  home  did 
not  at  once  repudiate  the  interpretation  of  their  officers, 
but  suffered  so  much  time  to  be  consumed  in  deliberations 
and  debates  that  the  infant  colony  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin.  Even  when  at  length  it  appeared  to  be  settled  that 
such  lands  as  were  not  actually  possessed  and  occupied 
by  the  natives  were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown, 
the  question  remained — what  was  to  be  done  with  those 
colonists  who  held  by  purchase  from  the  chiefs  before 
the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  ?  These  purchases,  it 
was  determined,  were  illegal,  because  no  British  sub- 
ject had  a  right  to  colonize  without  the  sanction  of 
his  government ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  when  the  lands 
were  resumed  by  the  crown,  it  was  conceded  that  the 
actual  occupiers  should  have  a  right  of  pre-emption  at  a 
very  low  rate. 

But  the  New  Zealand  Company  was  in  a  different 
category  from  the  other  holders  of  land.  It  was  a 
great  and  important  body,  to  whom  the  nation  was  not 
merely  indebted  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands,  but 
for  their  preservation  from  the  rival  nation,  France ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  their  rising  settlements  comprised  the  chief 
wealth  and  respectability  of  the  country.  A  charter, 
therefore,  was  issued  to  them  in  1841,  together  with  a 
free  grant  of  land,  to  the  extent  of  four  times  as  many 
acres  as  they  could  prove  they  had  expended  pounds 
sterling  in  colonization.  This  expenditure  had  to  be 
investigated  by  an  accountant,  and  his  award  examined 
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at  the  colonial  office  ;  a  commission  had  to  be  appointed 
for  settling  the  land  claims  ;  the  home  government  had 
to  be  worried  by  the  New  Zealand  Company,  the  friends 
of  the  missionary  settlers,  and  the  patrons  of  the  abo- 
rigines ;  and  ministers  had  not  only  to  defend  them- 
selves, but  palliate  and  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  colonial 
functionaries,  who  were  unable  to  escape  from  their  first 
hallucination,  but  continued  stumbling  from  error  into 
error.  It  was,  in  short,  only  last  year  that  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  chaos  to 
something  like  order,  and  giving  these  fine  islands  a 
chance  of  at  length  entering  upon  that  course  of  pro- 
sperity for  which  they  seem  intended  by  nature. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  natives,  it  may  be  supposed, 
Avere  greatly  puzzled  by  the  conflict  around  them  ;  of 
which  they  probably  comprehended  not  one  tittle  more 
than  that  they  had  been,  by  some  extraordinary  inter- 
position of  the  European  providence,  constituted  the  pos- 
sessors of  a  vast  quantity  of  land  besides  their  own  which 
they  cultivated  and  occupied,  and  that  the  sales  they  had 
made  and  been  paid  for  were  illegal  on  the  part  of  the 
buyers.  The  effect  of  such  notions  upon  men  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  darkest  barbarism  may  be  conceived.  On 
one  occasion,  in  1843,  it  gave  rise  to  an  armed  conflict, 
called  the  Wairau  massacre,  in  which  twenty-two  lives 
were  lost  on  the  side  of  the  English,  including  those  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  and  valuable  individuals  in  the 
colony.  The  settlers,  in  this  unhappy  affair,  were  in 
some  degree  to  blame,  inasmuch  as  they  insisted 
upon  surveying  certain  lands,  their  claim  to  which  was 
still  under  the  consideration  of  the  commission ;  and  as 
for  the  previous  purchase  from  the  natives,  asserted  by 
one  party  and  denied  by  the  other,  it  had  by  this  time 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  legal  right  at  all.     A 
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Still  more  important  effect,  however,  of  the  weakness  and 
vacillation  of  the  government  exhibited  itself  in  1845, 
when  the  discontent  of  the  natives  assumed,  for  the  first 
time,  the  form  of  patriotism.  At  the  Bay  of  Islands,  a 
chief  called  Heki  declared  that  so  far  from  being  the 
enemy  he  was  the  friend  of  the  colonists — that  he  warred 
solely  against  the  Flag  of  England  ;  and  accordingly 
this  outward  and  visible  symbol  of  sovereignty  became 
the  object  of  a  bloody  contention.  The  flag-staff  was 
repeatedly  overthrown,  and  repeatedly  replaced,  till  at 
length  the  natives,  gathering  in  great  numbers,  attacked 
the  town  of  Kororarika,  although  it  was  defended  by  a 
four-gun  and  a  one-gun  battery  and  the  crew  of  a  man- 
of-war,  and  captured  it  by  assault  after  a  whole  day's  fight- 
ing, and  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  killing  twelve  Europeans, 
and  destroying  property  to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds.  Two  more  fights  followed,  in  which  the  "  savage" 
was  likewise  the  victor,  slaying  on  one  occasion  thirty- 
nine  of  the  English —  one-third  of  the  entire  force  actually 
engaged.  Heki  is  a  baptized  chief,  and  like  other  heroes 
of  romance,  is  not  only  brave  in  battle,  but  polite  and 
humane.  Before  attacking  Kororarika,  he  gave  notice 
to  the  American  whalers  in  the  vicinity  to  keep  their 
men  out  of  harm's  way ;  and  immediately  on  capturing 
the  flag-staff  on  the  final  occasion,  he  took  out  the 
signal-man's  wife  and  daughter  from  the  house  with  his 
own  hands,  and  sent  them,  protected  by  a  flag  of  truce, 
to  the  beach. 

The  country,  in  so  interesting  a  state  of  transition,  is 
physically  one  of  the  most  favoured  in  the  world.  The 
climate  resembles  that  of  the  south  of  France  in  tempe- 
rature, but  is  more  bracing  to  the  human  frame.  "  It 
may  be  asserted,"  says  Dr.  Martin,  "  that  land  in  New 
Zealand  similar  to  that  Avhich  in  England,   on  account 
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of  cold  and  wet,  and  in  New  South  Wales,  on  account 
of  too  much  heat  and  drought,  would  be  quite  unproduc- 
tive, will,  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  climate,  and  the  moderate  and  steady  supply  of 
moisture,  produce  the  richest  crops.  Wheat  will  grow 
abundantly  and  luxuriantly  in  our  lightest  ferny  and 
even  sandy  soils ;  in  fact,  in  soils  which  in  either  of  the 
other  two  countries  would  be  absolutely  useless."  There 
is  also  abundance,  however,  of  alluvial  soil  fit  for  the 
production  of  the  finest  wheat ;  barley,  maize,  oats,  hops, 
and  all  the  European  grasses  thrive  luxuriantly ;  while 
the  common  potato  grows  side  by  side  with  the  komara 
and  the  tomo.  "  Let  any  man  with  two  hands  and  ordi- 
nary strength,"  says  a  practical  observer,  "  procure  but 
the  land  to  work  upon,  with  half  food  (the  other  half  he 
can  procure  for  himself  from  the  bush  and  the  sea)  for 
the  first  six  months,  and  if  he  be  not  the  laziest  creature 
that  God  ever  made  in  the  shape  of  a  human  being,  he 
is  an  independent  man  as  far  as  mere  living  is  con- 
cerned." From  the  bush  he  obtains,  by  means  of  his 
gun,  a  wild  pig  of  exquisite  flavour  if  a  female ;  and 
from  the  river  and  the  sea,  a  great  variety  of  excellent 
fish.  Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  we  are  told,  thrive  and 
fatten  "  even  on  the  poorest  pasture ;"  the  beef  is 
better  than  that  of  any  of  the  neighbouring  colonies  ; 
and  the  wool  is  superior  to  the  fleeces  of  Australia. 

The  climate  is  said,  by  a  medical  writer, — and  a  good 
grumbler  too, — to  be  the  very  best  in  the  whole  world ; 
and  not  only  the  very  best  and  most  pleasant  to  live  in, 
but  also  the  very  healthiest ;  for  if  ever  there  was  a 
country  where  disease  (mere  ordinary  natural  disease)  is 
unknown,  it  is  certainly  this.  In  fine,  "  New  Zealand 
has,  properly  speaking,  neither  summer  nor  winter — it 
is  one  never-ending  spring  :   there  is  no  decay,  no  sear 
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or  yellow  leaf;  nature  is  for  ever  smiling  and  in  bloom. 
In  the  dead  of  winter,  the  manuka  and  many  other 
plants  have  their  modest  and  beautiful  flowers.  Flora 
is  never  without  the  crown  ;  the  wreath  of  flowers  is 
always  gratefully  presented  by  some  member  or  other 
of  our  lovely  woods.  Winter  and  summer  insensibly 
but  kindly  embrace  one  another ;  they  are,  in  fact,  twin 
sisters  that  have  blessed  the  country  with  all  that  man 
can  desire." 

Among  the  articles  adapted  for  export,  either  now 
produced,  or  capable  of  being  produced  by  New  Zealand, 
may  be  mentioned  provisions  of  all  kinds,  wine,  beer, 
spirits,  bees'  wax,  wool,  and  hides.  Copper  is  abundant 
and  of  fine  quality  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  man- 
ganese may  be  obtained  at  Auckland  for  ballast  more 
readily  than  the  ordinary  material ;  iron,  tin,  lead,  nickel, 
and  even  silver  have  been  discovered ;  coals,  sulphur, 
rock-salt,  alum,  and  nitre,  are  more  or  less  plentiful ; 
and  flax  and  oil  are  already  staple  exports.  There 
are,  likewise,  various  woods  adapted  for  spars,  deck- 
planks,  blocks,  and  shieves,  as  well  as  those  fit  for 
fine  furniture,  inlaying,  and  other  ornamental  purposes. 
Dyes,  tannin,  sarsaparilla,  gum,  and  a  host  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles  are  among  the  treasures  of  New 
Zealand.  Whaling,  however,  appears  destined  to  be- 
come a  very  great  business  in  these  islands,  the  ordinary 
duration  of  a  voyage  from  England  being  at  present 
about  three  years.  Indeed,  the  southern  whale  fishery  of 
the  mother  country,  already  in  a  declining  state,  will,  in 
all  probability,  pass  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonists. 

The  natives  of  New  Zealand  ought  not  much  longer  to 
play  any  very  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  set- 
tlement.    The   attention  of  the  home  government  has 
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been  fairly  awakened  to  the  magnitude  of  their  acqui- 
sition, and  by  yielding  to  the  aborigines  and  colonists 
alike,  they  have  made  land  of  such  easy  acquirement,  that 
there  is  now  little  doubt  of  its  being  rapidly  occupied  by 
Europeans.  It  were  to  be  wished,  however,  that  the 
natives  might  only  disappear  by  being  absorbed  into  the 
new  population ;  and  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the 
vices  of  savages  they  possess  many  characteristics  which 
the  world  would  not  "  willingly  let  die." 

The  New  Zealanders,  although  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Tahitians,  present  many  points  of  difference  even  in  per- 
sonal appearance  ;  of  which  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
is,  that  the  women  are  inferior  to  the  men  physically  as 
well  as  mentally.  The  former  are  rather  above  than 
under  the  middle  size  of  Europe,  and  some  very  tall,  and 
have  mild,  intelligent,  and  expressive  countenances. 
Tattooing  is  fast  going  out  of  fashion  with  cannibalism  ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  but  little  practised  at  any 
time  by  the  females,  who  have  merely  three  short  lines 
drawn  from  the  under  lip.  This  is  precisely  the  case 
with  the  Coptic  women ;  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  the 
wood-carving  of  the  New  Zealanders  resembles  closely 
the  ancient  sculptures  both  of  the  Egyptians  and  South 
Americans,  while  their  language  and  some  of  their  cus- 
toms bear  an  equally  remarkable  analogy  with  those  of 
continental  India.  The  dress  of  the  islanders  of  both 
sexes  was  formerly  a  mat  hung  round  their  shoulders. 
This,  however,  has  now  pretty  generally  given  place  to  a 
blanket;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  English  settle- 
ments to  the  European  dress.  Their  ornaments  are  one 
ear-ring  of  shark's  tooth,  beads,  &;c. ;  the  other  ear,  which 
is  likewise  pierced,  being  devoted  to  an  object  of  utility — 
the  holding  their  tobacco  pipe  during  the  few  and  brief 
intervals  when  it  is  not  in  use. 
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The  women,  like  their  sisters  of  Tahiti,  have  good  looks 
without  actual  beauty,  and  kind  and  aflfectionate  dis^^o- 
sitions  ;  and  they  are  capable  of  devoted  attachment,  more 
especially  in  their  European  connections.  The  men,  we 
are  told  by  a  colonist — and  colonists  do  not  often  speak  in 
praise  of  the  aborigines — present  many  fine  specimens  of 
humanity,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  whom  some 
of  our  fair  countrywomen  might  easily  find  reasons  for 
preferring  to  their  own  race.  "  If  report  speak  truly," 
he  adds,  "  such  instances  have  already  occurred,  and  a 
little  countenance  only  is  required  to  establish  and  confirm 
these  matrimonial  connections." 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  there  being  no  accounts  of 
the  New  Zealanders  antecedent  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  land,  they  must  have  passed,  before  the  visits  of 
Europeans,  the  wandering  and  unsettled  stage  of  society, 
and  arrived  at  that  more  improved  condition  in  which 
the  ground  is  cultivated  and  its  produce  becomes  an  article 
of  barter.  But  in  such  speculations  it  is  foi'gotten  that 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  no  animals  indigenously 
which  could  supj)ort  a  race  either  of  shepherds  or  hun- 
ters ;  and  that  even  in  their  cultivation  of  the  land,  the 
present  inhabitants  exhibit  those  erratic  habits  which 
precede  the  fixed  forms  of  civilization.  Perhaps  in  the 
paucity  of  their  number,  however,  there  may  be  found 
the  surest  indications  of  a  state  of  barbarism  ;  a  paucity 
which,  in  so  fine  a  climate  and  with  so  productive  a  soil, 
can  hardly  be  accounted  for  even  by  their  savage  wars, 
their  precocious  marriages,  their  practice  of  infanti- 
cide, and  the  low  value  of  human  life  in  a  community 
where  human  beings  were  used  as  food,  and  slaves  fat- 
tened like  domestic  animals  for  the  table.  But  no  wild 
animals,  even  of  the  human  species,  increase  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  those  that  are  reclaimed.     The  wild  and 
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tame  cat  are  cited  by  Blumenbach,  and  also  the  domestic 
and  forest  sow  ;  the  former  of  which  brings  forth  com- 
monly two  litters  in  the  year,  each  consisting  perhaps  of 
twenty  young  ones,  while  the  latter  becomes  pregnant 
only  once  in  the  same  time,  and  the  number  of  its  young 
never  exceeds  ten.  The  New  Zealanders,  besides  the 
proof  of  savagism  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  jjopulation, 
were  divided  into  tribes  or  families  under  independent 
chiefs,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever  attained  the  sovereign 
rule,  but  all  exercised  alike  the  irresponsible  power  of 
the  taboo. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  there  are  various  traits  of 
manners  that  would  seem  to  hint  at  some  traditionary 
refinement  inconsistent  with  their  later  condition.  Among 
these  are  the  ceremonial  observances  on  occasions  whether 
of  joy  and  grief,  both  of  which  sentiments  are  indicated 
by  the  same  external  token — tears.  They  cannot  compre- 
hend the  coolness  with  which  European  friends  shake 
hands.  They  themselves  not  only  embrace  and  rub  noses, 
but  then  sit  down  opposite  each  other,  and  drawing  their 
mats  over  their  heads  cry  for  joy  as  if  their  hearts  were 
breaking.  The  western  strangers,  they  say,  meet  like  so 
many  dogs.  Tears  are  in  great  demand  in  New  Zealand, 
and  the  supply  is  unlimited.  To  be  able  to  cry  well  is  a 
more  necessary  accomplishment  for  a  chief  than  to  be 
able  to  fight  well.  Although  there  being  no  state  there 
can  be  no  recognised  code  of  justice,  still  the  want  of  this 
is  remedied  for  general  purposes  by  public  opinion  mani- 
fested in  a  kind  of  Lynch  law.  Offences  are  punished 
not  by  courts  of  justice,  but  by  the  People,  and  rarely 
by  any  other  penalty  than  a  forcible  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, which  appears  to  be  very  incorrectly  designated 
by  the  word  "  robbery."  The  offender,  so  far  from  resist- 
ing does  not  even  secrete  his  goods  when  he  has  received 
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intimation  of  what  is  impending-.  He  submits  much  more 
calmly  than  the  victim  of  a  legal  distraint  in  England, 
and  sometimes  entertains  hospitably  the  ministers  of  this 
wild  justice.  Frequently  the  punishment  extends  to  the 
family  or  tribe,  and  almost  always  includes  the  individual 
who  has  been  sinned  against  as  well  as  the  sinner :  a 
man,  for  instance,  being  mulcted  in  this  way  for  the 
frailty  of  his  wife.  The  English,  who  rarely  get  beyond 
the  conventionalisms  of  their  own  country,  did  not  under- 
stand being  punished,  even  for  the  most  obvious  offences, 
without  being  first  tried  and  condemned, — tried  where 
no  law  in  their  meaning  of  the  term  existed,  and  con- 
demned where  there  were  no  ministers  of  justice.  They 
called  the  transaction  robbery,  and  defended  their  pro- 
perty with  the  strong  arm,  and  thus  mutual  bad  feeling- 
was  engendered  and  kept  up. 

The  English,  besides,  were  not  merely  a  different  tribe, 
but  a  different  race ;  and  although  each  New  Zealand 
tribe  may  have  been  accustomed  to  be  at  feud  with  its 
neighbours,  all  collectively  were  at  feud  with  the  strangers. 
These  strangers  were,  at  one  time,  considered  as  gods, 
being  invested  with  divinity  by  the  artificial  thunder  they 
wielded  ;  and  the  poor  natives,  when  they  found  it  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  white  men  from  settling  upon 
their  shores,  looked  up  to  them  with  reverence  and  awe. 
But  drunkenness,  which  they  hated ;  unguardedness  of 
temper,  which  they  despised ;  and  inordinate  covetous- 
ness,  of  which  they  were  the  victims,  were  no  attributes  of 
the  celestial  nature  :  and  the  charm  began  to  unwind  even 
before  the  Europeans  shared  with  them  the  secret  of  fire- 
arms for  gain — selling  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. Then  came  the  disputes  among  the  intruders 
themselves,  and  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  their 
government  in  the  land  question ;  the  authorities  some- 
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times  siding  with  one  party  sometimes  with  another,  but 
always  yielding  to  any  appearance  of  force  when  the 
natives  thought  fit  to  exhibit  it.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  no  wonder  if,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  two 
races,  only  the  unfavourable  side  of  the  aboriginal  charac- 
ter should  have  presented  itself.  To  Europeans,  the 
natives  are  grasping,  covetous,  false,  and  either  cring- 
ing or  insolent  as  the  occasion  demands.  Among  them- 
selves they  are  generous  to  a  fault,  polite,  kind  hearted, 
and  sincere.  Their  generosity,  more  especially,  is 
unbounded  ;  for  although,  in  practice,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  merely  an  interchange  of  gifts,  it  frequently  reduces 
the  giver  to  poverty  for  the  time,  and  leaves  him  to  the 
chances  of  the  world  for  a  return.  In  giving,  they  do 
not  sound  a  trumpet  like  the  eastern  nations,  but  care- 
lessly fling  the  article  on  the  ground  before  their  friend  ; 
and  the  latter  picks  it  up  without  a  word  of  thanks.  This 
is  called  ingratitude  by  Europeans,  who  do  not  understand 
refinement  when  they  meet  with  it  in  a  different  form 
from  that  of  their  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Zealanders  are  supposed  to 
have  less  natural  affection  than  most  other  tribes  of  man- 
kind. The  mothers,  though  sufficiently  kind  and  forbear- 
ing, neither  fondle  their  children  nor  chastise  them  ;  al- 
though occasionally  they  put  them  to  death  (if  females), 
and  without  the  excuse  of  poverty  as  in  China,  or  (at  least 
in  late  times)  of  superstition  as  in  India.  The  affections 
of  individuals  are  bestowed  upon  the  tribe  ;  and  there  is  no 
private  or  family  friendship.  The  husband  and  wife  are 
as  indifferent,  yet  as  polite,  to  each  other  as  in  the  best 
circles  of  Europe  ;  and  parents  expect  and  receive  no 
more  assistance  from  their  children  than  from  strangers. 

A  portion  of  this  is  explained  by  the  system  of  tribes, 
which  answer  to  the  castes  of  India.     A  mother  is  of  a 
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different  tribe  from  her  husband,  and  consequently  from 
his  children,  and  she  no  more  dares  to  beat  the  one  than 
the  other,  as  the  insult  would  be  immediately  avenged. 
The  husband,  on  his  part,  is  under  the  same  restriction 
with  regard  to  his  wife ;  and  hence  a  conventional  polite- 
ness takes  the  place  of  natural  affection.  The  children 
thus  brought  up  become  independent  when  as  yet  tiny 
boys  and  girls,  cultivating  their  patches  of  land  for 
their  own  support,  and  paddling  about  alone  in  their 
canoes — the  latter,  it  is  said,  at  four  years  of  age.  They 
are  grave  and  quiet  as  befits  little  men  and  women,  and 
the  females  often  marry  at  eleven,  and  become  old  and 
withered  at  an  age  when  their  sisters  of  other  countries 
in  the  same  parallel  are  as  yet  in  the  prime  of  youth.  A 
New  Zealand  fair  is  not  courted,  and  the  mere  fact  of  a 
man  leading  her  to  his  hut  constitutes  her  his  wife.  The 
chiefs  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  spouses,  and  stand  upon 
no  ceremony  in  planting  in  their  harem  such  unmarried 
women  as  they  fancy.  Chastity  is  not  reckoned  a  femi- 
nine virtue  before  marriage  ;  but  a  wife  is  under  taboo  to 
her  husband,  and  infidelity  becomes  a  crime. 

The  New  Zealanders,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
occurred,  appear  to  be  an  exceedingly  gentle,  tractable, 
and  easily  governed  people.  The  work  of  conversion 
goes  on  rapidly  among  them,  and  the  odious  habits  of 
savages  disappear  with  their  gods  and  idols.  Their 
hitherto  uncultivated  intellect  is  of  a  high  order  ;  and 
in  their  commercial  dealings,  they  exhibit  a  zeal  and 
acuteness  which  would  be  remarkable  even  in  Europeans. 
What,  then,  is  the  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  this 
beautiful  and  interesting  country  ? 

It  is  the  fact  that  the  New  Zealanders  sold  their  land 
and  their  fealty  under  a  delusion.  Their  untutored  minds 
were  unable  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  great  nation.     They 
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supposed  the  British  to  consist  of  a  few  small  tribes  like 
themselves,  and  were  willing  to  locate  them  on  their 
lands  that  they  might  profit  by  their  intelligence  and 
their  trade.  This  was  clear  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  considering  the  non-occupation  of  the  estate  suflfi- 
cient  to  render  the  purchase  void ;  while  in  other  cases 
the  chiefs  made  rival  boasts  among  themselves  of  the 
ingenuity  of  "  their  white  men."  When  they  saw,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  end  to  the  immigration,  and  that 
the  Queen  of  this  countless  hive,  whom  they  had  expected 
to  bring  uj)  the  rear,  was  as  far  from  making  her  appear- 
ance as  ever,  they  took  the  alarm  ;  and  being  encouraged 
by  the  indecision  of  the  government,  and  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  colonists,  they  at  length  appealed  to  the 
arbitrement  of  battle. 

A  war  in  the  bush,  where  the  hatchet  must  jiioneer  the 
sword  at  every  step,  may  be  prolonged  for  years,  and  can 
only  end  with  the  extermination  of  the  natives.  Would 
it  be  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  a  mighty  nation  to 
yield  the  northern  island  to  this  handful  of  gallant 
savages? — to  assist,  befriend,  and  trade  with  them? — to 
allow  its  subjects  to  purchase  such  lands  as  they  might  be 
disposed  to  sell,  and  settle  among  them  in  friendly  com- 
munities ?  If  this  is  done,  it  may  be  safely  jjredicted  that 
their  country  will  in  time  become  one  of  the  most  valuable 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  they  will  themselves 
amalgamate  insensibly  with  the  new  settlers  ;  and  that  in 
a  very  few  years  this  brief  chapter  in  their  history  will 
become  obsolete. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

NEW    SOUTH    WALES    AND    TASMANIA. 

The  continent  of  Australia  is  supposed  to  present  an  area 
of  upwards  of  three  million  miles ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  narrow  rim  along  the  line  of  coast,  which  is  about 
eight  thousand  miles  in  length,  all  is  one  of  those  blanks 
which  earlier  geographers  would  have  filled  with  the 
words  terra  incognita,  and  still  earlier  would  have  laid  out 
in  imaginary  countries  and  impossible  seas.  A  ridge  of 
mountains  appears  on  all  sides  to  apj^roach  the  shore, 
sometimes  within  a  distance  of  only  thirty  miles  ;  but 
what  may  exist  within  this  circle  it  is  difficult  even  to 
conjecture.  In  most  other  parts  of  the  world  there  are 
great  rivers  which  connect  the  interior  with  the  sea,  and 
appear  designed  by  nature  for  a  path  by  which  men  may 
fulfil  their  destiny  in  replenishing  the  earth ;  but  here, 
among  numerous  anomalies  almost  as  extraordinary,  these 
waters  either  dwindle  or  entirely  disappear  before  reach- 
ing the  ocean.  Some  suppose  the  interior  to  be  a  vast 
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plain  ;  others  suspect  that  it  may  rise  in  steppes  or  ter- 
races like  Southern  Africa ;  while  the  latest  explorers 
entertain  something  like  a  conviction  that  an  inland  sea, 
or  at  the  least  a  mighty  river,  will  eventually  reward  dis- 
covery. 

In  1609,  a  Spanish  navigator  visited  Australia  ;  and 
soon  after  the  western,  and  a  portion  of  the  northern  coast, 
were  explored  by  the  Dutch.  In  1641,  Tasman  discovered 
Van  Diemen's  Land  to  be  an  island,  and  not,  as  had  been 
previously  supposed,  a  cape  of  the  new  continent ;  and 
afterwards,  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  at  the  north-eastern 
side,  was  explored  by  a  captain  named  Cari^enter.  In 
1777,  Cook  took  possession  of  the  eastern  coast,  which 
was  called  New  South  Wales. 

Forty-eight  years  before  this  last  epoch,  George  I. 
had  established  the  practice  of  transporting  convicts,  by 
sending  a  hundred  such  persons  to  Virginia,  where  he 
presumed  the  advantage  of  their  labour  would  more 
than  compensate  for  the  disadvantage  of  their  vices.  The 
system,  however,  was  not  long  of  falling  into  discredit, 
because  the  convicts  were  rivalled  by  a  new  class  of 
labourers  ;  and  when  the  colonists  found  that  they  could 
get  negro  slaves  in  abundance,  whom  they  might  flog  and 
mutilate  without  ceremony,  their  morality  took  the  alarm. 
Their  virtue — their  religion  was  in  danger,  from  the  infu- 
sion of  so  pernicious  an  English  element  into  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  when  Franklin  was  told  that  convicts  must  be 
sent  to  America,  because  they  could  not  be  suffered  to 
remain  at  home,  he  asked  if  the  same  reason  would 
justify  the  Americans  in  sending  their  rattlesnakes  lo 
England?  The  war  of  independence  in  1776  put  a  stop, 
for  a  time,  to  the  practice  of  transportation  t'll,  at  its 
close,  the  accumulation  of  prisoners  in  the  jails  had  be- 
come a  very  serious  evil,  which  could  only  be  partially 
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remedied  by  the  hulks,  and  labour  at  public  works.  It 
was  at  length  determined  to  found  a  penal  settlement  in 
New  South  Wales;  and  in  1788  a  colony  was  established 
at  Port  Jackson,  near  Botany  Bay,  consisting  of  six 
hundred  male  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  female  convicts, 
under  a  guard  of  two  hundred  marines,  forty  of  whom 
were  accompanied  by  their  families.  In  1 790,  the  second 
fleet  carried  out  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  male  and 
sixty-eight  female  convicts  ;  and  thus  the  system  was 
fairly  commenced  which  has  been  pursued,  though  with 
various  modifications,  till  very  recently. 

Port  Jackson  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  har- 
bours in  the  world,  navigable  for  the  heaviest  vessels  for 
fifteen  miles  from  its  entrance,  indented  with  sheltered 
coves,  and  presenting  the  finest  anchorage.  The  spot 
chosen  for  the  settlement  was  at  the  head  of  Sydney  Cove, 
"  near  a  run  of  fresh  water,"  says  Collins,  "  which  stole 
silently  through  a  very  thick  wood,  the  stillness  of  which  had 
then,  for  the  first  time  since  the  creation,  been  interrupted 
by  the  rude  sound  of  the  labourer's  axe,  and  the  downfall 
of  its  ancient  inhabitants, — a  stillness  and  tranquillity 
which  from  that  day  were  to  give  place  to  the  noise  of 
labour,  the  confusion  of  camps  and  towns,  and  the  busy 
hum  of  its  new  jiossessors."  The  adventurers  were  for 
a  time  subjected  to  many  hardships,  and  a  sentence  of 
transportation  in  England  frequently  included  both  ship- 
wreck and  famine.  They  struggled  bravely  on,  however 
(a  few  convicts  being  occasionally  hung  for  their  misdeeds, 
and  a  larger  number  rewarded  with  freedom  and  grants 
of  land),  till  the  colony — rapidly  extended  in  area  by  dis- 
coveries along  the  coast — began  to  lose,  to  a  certain  extent, 
its  original  appearance  of  a  vast  prison. 

An  attempt  had  been  early  made  to  colonize,  as  a 
relief  to  the  parent  colony,  Norfolk  Island,  distant  about 
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two  thousand  miles  from  Sydney  ;  but  had  it  not  been 
for  the  myriads  of  birds,  the  pioneers  must  have  starved 
outright  before  sufficient  grain  was  raised  for  their  sup- 
port. This  island  is  described  in  a  pamphlet  published 
at  Sydney,  as  being  of  volcanic  origin,  about  twenty-one 
miles  in  circumference,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in 
the  world.  It  consists,  we  are  told,  of  a  series  of  hills 
and  valleys,  curiously  interfolded,  the  green  ridges  rising 
one  above  another,  until  they  reach  the  shaggy  sides  and 
crowning  summit  of  Mount  Pitt,  at  the  height  of  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  is  pre- 
sented a  tree-crested  mound  ;  there  a  plantation  of  pines  ; 
and  yonder  a  ravine  descending  into  the  very  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  covered  with  an  intricacy  of  dark  foliage, 
interluminated  with  checkers  of  sun-light,  until  beyond 
it  ojiens  a  receding  vista  to  the  blue  sea.  And  now  the 
view  closes,  so  that  the  sun  is  almost  shut  out ;  while 
giant  creepers  shoot,  twist,  and  contort  themselves  upon 
the  path,  and  beautiful  pigeons,  lories,  parrots,  parro- 
quets,  and  other  birds,  rich  and  varied  in  plumage,  spring 
up  at  an  approaching  step.  Then  succeeds  a  vista  of  lemon 
trees,  forming  overhead  a  varied  arcade  of  green,  gold, 
and  sun-liglit.  Around  are  farms,  where  the  yellow  hulm 
bends  with  the  fat  of  corn  ;  and  gardens,  where,  by  the 
side  of  the  broad-breasted  English  oak,  grow  the  cinna- 
mon-tree, the  tea,  the  coffee,  the  sugar  cane,  the  arrow- 
root, the  banana,  with  its  long  sweeping  streamers  and 
creamy  fruit,  the  fig,  all  tropical  fruits  in  perfection,  and 
the  English  vegetables  in  gigantic  growth.  "  The  air  is 
most  pure,  the  sky  most  brilliant,"  continues  our  author, 
somewhat  in  Ercles's  vein ;  "  in  the  morning  the  whole 
is  drenched  with  dew,  and  as  the  sun  comes  out  of  his 
bed  of  amber,  and  shoots  over  a  bar  of  crimson  rays,  it  is 
one  embroidery  of  the  pearl,  the  ruby,  and  the  emerald  :  as 
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the  same  sun,  at  mellow  eventide,  aslants  his  yellow  rays 
between  the  pines  and  the  mountain,  they  show  like  the 
bronzed  spires  of  some  vast  cathedral,  flooded  in  golden 
light." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  the  place, 
Norfolk  Island  was  abandoned  for  a  time,  for  some  in- 
explicable reason,  just  when  the  settlement  of  a  number 
of  freed  men  in  profitable  farms  gave  earnest  of  its  pro- 
sperity. Eventually,  however,  the  step  was  repented  of; 
it  was  again  taken  possession  of,  and  this  beautiful  island 
converted  into  a  prison  for  the  most  desperate  of  the 
desperate,  for  those  felons  reconvicted  of  felony  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  for  the  convicts  sent  out  from  England 
under  sentence  for  life. 

"  For  the  benefit  of  mankind  at  large,"  says  Bentham, 
"  it  is  desirable  that  the  offsets  which  are  to  be  employed 
as  new  plants  should  be  taken  from  the  most  healthy 
stocks,  and  the  most  flourishing  roots  ;  that  the  people 
who  go  forth  to  colonize  unoccupied  lands,  should  go 
forth  from  the  nation  whose  political  constitution  is  most 
favourable  to  the  security  of  individuals ;  that  the  new 
colonies  should  be  swarms  from  the  most  industrious 
hive,  and  that  their  education  should  have  formed  them 
to  those  habits  of  frugality  and  labour  which  are  neces- 
sary to  make  ti'ansplanted  families  succeed."  These 
principles  were  not  acted  upon  in  the  colonization  of 
New  South  Wales,  nor  was  the  obvious  expedient  resorted 
to  of  overpowering  vice  by  a  large  admixture  of  free  set- 
tlers with  the  population.  The  question  of  the  propriety 
of  employing  convict  labour  at  all  in  a  colony,  it  is  not 
our  province  to  discuss ;  but  we  confess  we  cannot  see 
clearly  why,  with  due  attention  to  proportion  in  numbers, 
the  compulsory  industry  of  the  prisoners  of  the  law 
should  not  be  turned  to  account  in  clearing  the  wilderness 
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abroad,  as  well  as  in  public  works  at  home.  A  convict 
who  finds  himself  ten  or  twelve  thousand  miles  from  the 
scene  of  his  crimes,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  new  and 
healthy  society,  where  his  fortune  depends  entirely  ujDon 
his  own  conduct,  has,  at  least,  a  chance  of  amendment. 
In  Tasmania,  where  the  proportion  of  free  settlers  was 
considerable,  their  compulsory  servants  were  rarely  heard 
to  boast  of  their  crimes.  Every  man  there,  by  his  own 
account,  was  the  victim  of  some  mistake  of  the  law,  and 
this  deceit  was  a  homage  paid  to  virtue,  which  of  itself 
held  out  good  promise.  But  however  the  question  may 
stand  when  considered  as  to  its  abstract  merits,  there 
would  appear  to  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  sound  policy 
of  transportation  in  so  densely  peopled  a  country  as 
England,  which  would  otherwise  be  at  once  a  great  work- 
shop, a  great  poorhouse,  and  a  great  prison. 

But  in  New  South  Wales  the  population  was  almost 
all  composed  of  "  rattlesnakes,"  and  the  result  may  be 
imagined.  To  send  a  few  free  settlers  into  a  dense  mass 
of  criminals  would  have  been  a  worse  crime,  if  it  had  not 
been  a  mere  folly,  than  any  of  the  latter  ever  committed. 
In  a  very  short  time  they  caught  the  infection  they  were 
intended  to  check,  and  the  whole  colony  became  a  den 
of  vice  and  infamy  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  The 
military  and  the  government  officers  were  the  leaders  in 
depravity;  and  the  government  itself,  by  a  strange 
infatuation,  as  if  to  take  care  that  no  element  of  disorder 
should  be  wanting,  encouraged  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
by  every  means  in  its  power.  "  Until  so  late  a  period," 
says  Dr.  Lang,  "  as  the  18th  of  August  1816,  when  the 
demoralizing  practice  was  discontinued  by  order  of  Earl 
Bathurst,  ardent  spirits  were  held  by  the  colonial  govern- 
ment as  the  circulating  medium  or  current  coin  of  the 
colony  ;  they  were  given  in  payment  for  work  of  every 
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description  performed  for  government,  and  issued  out  in 
certain  fixed  quantities  to  civil  and  military  officers,  over- 
seers, clerks,  and  constables,  by  way  of  remuneration,  as  it 
was  termed,  for  imaginary  services."  Under  this  foster- 
ing influence  the  colony,  he  tells  us,  became  one  grand 
scene  of  brutal  dissipation  and  licentiousness — of  lawless 
violence  and  rapine. 

In  1804  an  expedition  was  sent  from  England  to  Port 
Phillip,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Australia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  there  a  penal  settlement ;  but  the  officer 
in  command,  meeting  with  some  difficulty,  proceeded  to 
Tasmania,  where  eventually  Hobart  Town  at  one  end  of 
the  island,  and  Launceston  at  the  other,  were  thus 
accidentally  founded  as  dependencies  of  New  South 
Wales.  In  1807,  when  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  Captain  Bligh,  the  commander  of  the  memorable 
Bounty,  a  dispute  arose  in  consequence  of  his  determina- 
tion to  control  the  abuses  in  the  sale  of  spirits,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  governor  was  put  under  arrest  by  the 
military  !  The  next  governor,  General  Macquarie,  ruled 
the  colony  from  1809  to  1821,  and  his  reign  is  remarkable 
for  the  importance  the  new  country  began  to  assume  in 
its  commercial  intercourse  with  England.  The  number 
of  sheep  increased  during  this  period  from  twenty-five 
thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand,  and  sheep-farming 
became  the  general  pursuit  of  the  colony.  The  progress 
of  discovery  was  now  systematically  conducted  by  the 
government ;  new  settlements  were  pushed  out  in  every 
direction  ;  and  the  free  colonists  were  not  merely  supplied 
with  abundance  of  compulsory  labour,  but  the  convicts 
were  set  to  work  on  public  buildings  of  all  kinds  in 
Sydney,  and  on  the  construction  of  roads  from  settlement 
to  settlement.  The  line  of  communication  was  in  this  way 
carried  through  the   towns  of  Paramatta,  Windsor,  and 
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Richmond  to  the  Hawkesbury  ;  to  Liverpool,  Campbell 
Town,  Airds  and  Appin ;  and  to  the  pastoral  settlement  of 
Bathurst,  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  westward  of  Sydney. 
While  pursuing  these  objects  of  utility,  however, 
General  Macquarie  applied  himself  to  another  of  still  more 
importance  without  due  caution.  The  progress  of  the 
colony  was  retarded  by  the  paucity  of  free  settlers  ;  and 
to  remedy  this  evil,  and  create  an  agricultural  j^opula- 
tion,  he  distributed  grants  of  land  indiscriminately  to 
emancipated  convicts  —  taking  the  whole  class  under 
his  special  patronage,  and  giving  them  the  entree  at  the 
government  house.  The  emancipists,  as  they  were  called, 
were  now  the  colonists  par  excellence,  and  piqued  them- 
selves on  the  distinction  to  which  they  owed  their  ad- 
vancement in  society.  In  1823,  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
at  Sydney,  himself  a  "  respectable  man,"  and  a  free  emi- 
grant, expressed  his  regret  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  colony,  that  he  was  not  an  emancipist  himself — that 
he  had  not  arrived  among  them  as  a  convict ! 

The  rule  of  General  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  which  com- 
menced in  1821,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  efforts  at 
length  made  by  the  home  government  to  encourage  free 
immigration  into  the  colony,  and  those  of  the  colonial 
government  to  ruin  the  emigrants  when  they  did  come  by 
tampering  with  the  currency. 

The  convicts,  hitherto,  had  been  chiefly  employed  by 
the  government  direct,  and  wex'e  thus  a  continual  and 
heavy  burthen  upon  the  nation ;  but  the  assignment 
system  now  come  fully  into  practice,  which  transferred 
their  services  to  such  free  emigrants  as  could  maintain 
them.  Enormous  abuses  were  the  result.  Harsh  mas- 
ters governed  their  bondmen  by  means  of  the  lash, 
which  could  be  inflicted  summarily  on  the  slightest  pre- 
text by  any  justice  of  the  peace;  while  others  bribed  the 
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sulky  slaves  to  their  duty  with  allowances  of  spirits.  In 
the  country  they  lived  in  huts  separate  from  their  master's 
dwelling-,  and  stole  out  at  night  to  drunken  orgies  with 
the  squatters  in  the  neighbouring  bush,  or  to  assignations 
of  another  kind  with  the  gins  or  wives  of  the  savages. 
In  the  towns,  if  they  were  clever  artisans,  they  rose  at 
once  into  consequence,  their  fortunate  employers  not 
presuming  to  thwart  the  men  from  whose  labour  they 
derived  a  handsome  income.  Sometimes  they  were  as- 
signed to  freed  convicts,  by  whom  they  were  received  at 
once  on  terms  of  good  fellowship  ;  and  sometimes  they 
were  given  for  helpmates  to  their  own  wives,  who  came 
out  from  England,  occasionally  with  considerable  sums 
of  money,  to  lighten  the  lot  of  their  husbands.  In 
Sydney,  the  police  was  almost  useless  from  the  facility  of 
escape  afforded  by  the  want  of  continuity  in  the  houses, 
and  by  the  neighbouring  bush. 

General  Brisbane  was  recalled  in  1825,  and  was  succeeded 
by  General  Sir  Ralph  Darling,  who  imitated  the  imprudence 
of  Macquarie  on  the  opposite  side,  by  giving  undue  pre- 
ference to  free  settlers,  who  now  began  to  crowd  into  the 
country,  and  by  discouraging  the  convict  population  from 
any  attempt  to  arrive  at  respectability.  This  was  the  epoch 
also  of  the  establishment  of  the  Australian  Agricultural 
Company,  a  wealthy  and  powerful  body,  the  sudden  intro- 
duction of  whose  capital  among,  a  moneyless  community 
had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  trade  in  wool  to  an  unnatu- 
ral extent,  and  giving  rise  to  extravagant  expectations  and 
commensurate  habits  of  living.  In  1827,  1828,  and  1829, 
the  value  of  imports  rose  from  362,324/.  to  601,004/.; 
while  in  the  same  years  the  exports  were  only  from 
70,314/.  to  163,716.  While  the  colonists  were  thus 
living  on  an  imaginary  capital,  a  drought  raged  in  the 
country,   which    compelled   them  to    purchase    grain  in 
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Tasmania,  and  this  added  to  the  general  misery  when 
the  i-eaction  took  place,'and  payment  of  the  bills  on  which 
so  flourishing  a  business  had  been  carried  on,  could  no 
longer  be  postponed. 

Wlien  General  Sir  Richard  Bourke  assumed  the  helm 
in  1832,  he  found  a  thousand  elements  of  disorder  at 
work,  but  none  more  powerful  than  the  antagonism  of 
classes.  Macquarie  had  declared  New  South  Wales  to 
be  a  convict  colony,  where  free  settlers  had  no  business ; 
and  Brisbane  had  pronounced  it  to  be  a  free  colony, 
wherein  convicts  must  never  aspire  to  be  more  than 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  others.  In 
the  time  of  the  latter  governor,  however,  the  convicts 
were  too  numerous  and  too  wealthy  to  be  kept  down  ; 
and  the  Brisbane  settlers  being  limited  to  "  respectable 
people,"  who  possessed  500/.,  and  could  employ  com- 
pulsory labour  instead  of  working  themselves,  they  were 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  antagonistic  class.  The 
new  immigrants  came  in  so  rapidly,  that  at  length  there 
were  applications  for  two  thousand  more  servants  than  Go- 
vernment had  convicts  to  assign  ;  and  this  had  introduced 
at  the  commencement  of  General  Brisbane's  adminis- 
tration a  measure  which  some  thought  should  have  been 
adopted  long  before.  The  lands  were  no  longer  given  away? 
but  sold  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  funds  thus  produced  was 
laid  out  in  facilitating  the  emigration  from  England  of 
Avorking  people.  In  a  vast  region  like  New  South  Wales, 
it  was  impossible  to  jorevent  the  colonists  from  feeding 
their  sheep  on  the  waste  lands  which  stretched  away  to  a 
boundless  extent  from  the  limits  of  the  settlements,  and 
where  they  are  at  this  moment  said  to  pasture  on  half  a 
million  square  miles.  Hitherto  men  did  as  they  pleased 
with  this  enormous  common,  the  sales  of  land  being 
restricted  to  the  survevcd   districts,  in  order  to  concen- 
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trate  the  population  within  a  reasonable  space  ;  but  now 
the  squatters,  as  they  were  called,  were  required  to  pur- 
chase a  license,  and  thus  even  the  most  distant  wanderers 
were  retained  in  dependence  upon  the  crown. 

The  government  of  Sir  George  Gipps,  which  com- 
menced in  1838,  has  already  been  the  epoch  of  great 
changes.  The  abuses  of  the  assignment  system  led  to  a 
gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  convicts  shipped 
from  England,  till  at  length,  in  1840,  an  entire  stop  was 
put  to  transportation  to  New  South  Wales,  and  the  penal 
colonies  in  this  part  of  the  world  were  confined  to  Tas- 
mania and  Norfolk  Island.  By  the  Act  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  76, 
the  legislative  council  has  been  made  to  consist  of  thirty- 
six  members,  only  twelve  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  the  remainder  elected  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  new  parliament  thus  constituted  has  power  "  to 
make  laws  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good  government 
of  the  said  colony ;  provided  always,  that  no  such  law 
shall  be  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England,  or  interfere  in 
any  manner  with  the  sale  or  other  appropriation  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  or  with  the  revenue 
thereon  arising." 

Such  are  the  leading  incidents  in  the  history  of  New 
South  Wales  ;  for  the  commercial  revolutions  the  country 
has  sustained,  however  important  in  themselves,  would 
be  of  little  interest  to  the  general  reader,  since  they  have 
left  untouched  the  resources  of  the  colony.  The  same 
elements  of  prosperity  still  exist  as  in  the  olden  time, 
when  bullock-drivers  poured  a  dozen  of  champagne,  at 
eight  or  nine  shillings  a  bottle,  into  a  tub,  that  they 
might  luxuriate  more  easily  in  the  enjoyment.*  The 
settlement  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  in  fact  has  as  yet 
been  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  experiments.  The 
*  Braim's  "  History  of  New  South  Wales." 
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recent  addition  of  tallow  to  wool  as  a  staple  export  pro- 
mises to  be  of  immense  importance.  Wines,  resembling 
those  of  France  and  Germany,  are  already  made  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  brandy  is  distilled  from  peaches — 
which  sell  at  a  farthing  a  dozen ;  and  tobacco,  equal  to 
the  American  negro-head,  is  coming  into  general  use. 
Specimens  of  cotton  produced  at  Moreton  Bay  have  been 
manufactured  into  yarn  at  Glasgow,  and  pronounced  of 
superior  quality  ;  the  coffee  shrub  likewise  grows  well  in 
the  same  locality  ;  and  sugar  has  been  made  suc- 
cessfully at  Port  Macquarie.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  saw  the 
cane  growing  luxuriantly  at  the  MacLeay  river ;  and 
Dr.  Lang  was  of  opinion,  ten  years  ago,  that  if  some 
Chinese  were  induced  to  immigrate  to  one  of  the 
northern  districts,  the  tea  plant  might  be  introduced  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  With  regard  to  agriculture, 
the  resources  of  the  colony  have  never  as  yet  been 
examined.  Instead  of  im2:)orting  wheat,  as  at  present, 
great  quantities  might  be  raised  for  exportation,  were 
there  a  market  at  hand,  from  the  southern  districts ; 
while  rice  and  maize  might  be  produced  in  any  quantities 
in  the  north. 

The  following  details  will  give  some  general  idea  of 
the  actual  progress  of  the  colony  during  the  nine  years 
ending  with  1844.  The  population  in  1836  was  seventy- 
seven  thousand  and  ninety-six,  consisting  of  forty-nine 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  free,  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  bond  per- 
sons. In  1844  the  population  (not  including  that  of 
Norfolk  Island)  had  reached  (having  increased  every 
year)  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  thousand  two  liundred  and  two  free  and  nine- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  bond  per- 
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sons,  of  whom  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  held  tickets 
of  leave  as  convicts.  In  1836  there  were  only  thirty- 
nine  females  to  every  hundred  males;  in  1841,  fifty; 
in  1843,  sixty  ;  and  in  1844,  sixty-three  to  every  hundred 
males.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  colony  in  1836  was 
183,218/.,  and  in  1843  (the  last  return),  it  had  amounted 
to  322,588/.  The  total  extent  of  land  sold  in  1844  was 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  acres,  the  average 
price  of  which  was  21.  Os.  ll^d.  an  acre:  it  was  only 
6s.  3d.  an  acre  in  1836,  The  total  proceeds  of  land  sold 
in  1844  were  8,818/.  In  1843  the  colonial  revenue  was 
370,331/.,  and  the  expenditure  369,398/. ;  the  balance  of 
account  had  then  amounted  from  former  years  to  21,317/, 
In  private  banks  there  was  in  coin  or  bullion  453,914/., 
and  their  liabilities  were  1,147,290/,  The  deposits  in 
savings  banks  amounted  in  1843  to  149,871/.,  and  they 
had  lent  30,892/.  on  bills  and  120,205/.  on  land.  The 
number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  at  the  public  expense 
in  1844  was  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 
and  in  1843  the  amount  paid  by  the  home  government 
towards  the  maintenance  of  convicts  was  63,046/.,  and 
the  amount  paid  by  the  colonial  government  for  police 
and  gaols  in  the  same  year  was  72,431/.  With  regard  to 
the  trade  of  New  South  Wales,  it  had  increased  up  to  1843, 
when  the  imports  were  1,550,544/,;  in  1844  they  were 
only  931,260/.,  whilst  the  value  of  the  exports  in  the 
same  year  was  1,128,115/.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres  in 
cultivation  in  1843.  In  1844  there  were  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four  bushels 
of  wheat  imported,  and  of  flour  and  bread  four  million 
three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds.  The  value  of  wool  exported  in  1844  was 
645,344/.     The  export  of  tallow,  which  in  1843  was  only 
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9,639/.,  increased  to  83,51  IZ.  in  1844.  The  number  of 
vessels  entered  inwards  in  1843  was  five  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  and  the  tonnage  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty-four;  while  in  1844  the 
number  was  four  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  the  ton- 
nage eighty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 
The  number  entered  outwards  was  five  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  and  the  tonnage  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand and  twenty-six,  in  1843;  and  in  1844  the  number 
five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  and  the  tonnage  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-two.  The 
total  value  of  imports  in  1843  was  1,550,544/.,  and  in 
1844,  931,260/.  ;  and  the  total  value  of  exports  was 
1,172,320/.  in  1843,  and  1,128,115/.  in  1814.  The  im- 
portation of  grain  in  1843  was  to  the  value  of  112,387/., 
and  in  1844  to  the  value  of  65,442/. ;  while  the  value 
exported  in  those  years  was,  respectively,  13,486/.  and 
12,232/.  The  last  return  of  the  live  stock  was  in  1843, 
as  follows  : — horses,  sixty-two  thousand  and  seventeen  ; 
horned  cattle,  one  million  seventeen  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  ;  and  sheep,  five  million  fifty-five  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

When  convicts  ceased  to  be  sent  to  New  South  "^^'ales, 
the  chief  depot  for  that  dangerous  export  was  an  island, 
separated  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  by  Bass's  Straits,  to  which  the  dis- 
coverer, Tasman,  in  1642,  gave  the  name  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  after  the  Dutch  governor-general  of  the 
Indies  for  the  time ;  but  which  the  better  taste  of  its 
present  inhabitants  have  called  Tasmania,  in  honour  of 
the  famous  navigator  himself.  Tasman,  it  should  be 
recollected,  was  likewise  the  discoverer  of  New  Zealand ; 
and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  awkwardness  of  the  former 
name,  we  owe  him  this  cheap  token  of  remembrance  and 
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respect.  For  one  Imndred  and  thirty  years  after  its  dis- 
covery no  mention  is  made  of  any  other  visit;  but  at 
length  some  English  captains  intruded  upon  its  solitude, 
and  Cook  among  the  rest,  in  1777.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1803  that  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  as 
a  dependency  of  the  convict  colony  of  New  South  Wales  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  Colonel  Collins  arrived,  as 
we  have  related,  with  an  expedition  from  England,  which 
had  been  destined  for  continental  Australia. 

From  this  period  till  1813  the  island  was  set  apart  as  a 
place  of  transportation  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
interdicted  from  holding  communication  with  any  other 
country,  excepting  England.  It  was  not  till  1816  that  free 
colonists  began  to  appear  in  any  noticeable  numbers  ; 
and  the  first  important  immigration  took  place  in  1822. 
The  appearance  of  the  country  was  very  seductive  to  the 
British  settler,  reminding  him  of  the  more  picturesque 
parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  hills,  and  mountains 
wooded  to  the  summit,  with  glens  and  vales  between, 
presenting  themselves  in  as  great  a  succession  as  a  length 
of  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  by  a  breadth  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  could  give.  The  earth  was  rich  in 
minerals,  including  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  manganese, 
and,  as  reported,  silver  and  gold.  The  plains  were  not 
numerous,  but  some  were  of  considerable  extent,  and  one 
six  miles  in  length  from  two  to  three  in  breadth.  The 
whole  coast  was  indented  with  safe  and  capacious  har- 
bours ;  and  thus  in  all  important  respects  the  country, 
with  its  fine  climate,  and,  speaking  comparatively  with 
the  Australian  continent,  its  well-watered  soil,  appeared 
to  be  specially  adapted  for  settlement. 

In  1825  the  colony  was  declared  independent  of  New 
South  Wales  J  and  from  that  year  to  1840  the  popu- 
lation increased  from  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  to 
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upwards  of  forty  thousand — the  number  of  acres  in  culti- 
vation from  twenty-five  thousand  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  thousand — the  colonial  shipping  from  one 
vessel  of  forty-two  tons  to  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
vessels,  comprising  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-one  tons — the  imports  (chiefly  of  English  goods, 
carried  in  English  ships)  from  62,000Z.  to  988,356/.— 
the  exports  from  14,500Z.  to  867,007/.,  in  which  the  wool 
alone  amounted  to  223,000/. — the  colonial  fixed  revenue 
from  16,866/.  to  118,541/.;  and  the  sum  of  218,790/.  was 
between  the  year  1828  and  the  year  1840,  inclusive,  in- 
vested by  the  colonists  in  the  purchase  of  crown  lands. 

During  this  period  convict  labour  was  supplied  to  the 
colonists  on  the  assignment  system  of  New  South  Wales  ; 
but  the  number  of  prisoners  being  small  in  comparison 
with  the  body  of  free  settlers,  they  were  at  once  dispersed 
over  the  country  on  disembarking,  and  thus  the  moral 
poison  they  brought  with  them  being  diluted,  as  it  were, 
their  influence  on  the  state  of  manners  was  comparatively 
slight,  and  their  own  prospects  of  amendment  almost 
certain.  Such  at  least  is  the  statement  of  the  settlers  ; 
but  the  horrors  of  Macquarie  Harbour,  where  the  con- 
victs who  had  relapsed  into  crime  were  condemned  to 
work  in  chains,  tell  a  different  tale,  and  so  also  does  the 
practice  of  bush-ranging,  which  has  prevailed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  from  the  beginning  of  the  colony  till  the 
present  moment. 

It  may  perhaps  be  safely  enough  laid  down  as  a  poli- 
tical axiom,  that  when  a  country  is  so  densely  peopled  as 
to  render  it  desirable  to  push  forth  colonies  composed  of 
its  healthy  classes,  it  should  at  the  same  time  get  rid  of  a 
portion  of  its  criminals.  The  secret  of  success  must  lie 
in  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  elements  are  mixed 
in  a  foreign  settlement ;  but  Tasmania  was  never  meant 
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to  exhibit  the  working-  of  the  principle  :  it  was  a  convict 
colony  at  the  outset.  In  1822,  when  free  settlers  first  began 
to  flock  in,  the  relative  numbers  were  three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixteen  to  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-six;  in  1824  and  1825  the  numbers  of  bond  and 
free  were  nearly  equal;  by  1829  the  free  settlers  had 
attained  a  majority  of  about  two  thousand ;  and  this 
rapidly  and  steadily  increased,  till  in  1840  the  colony  had 
lost  its  exclusive  character  of  a  penal  settlement,  the 
number  of  convicts  being  only  about  half  that  of  freemen, 
and  not  greater  than  the  latter  could  employ  as  labourers 
and  servants.* 

In  1840  all  this  was  suddenly  at  an  end.  Transporta- 
tion from  England  to  New  South  Wales  was  discon- 
tinued, and  Tasmania  was  constituted  the  grand  jail  of 
the  empire.  The  more  desperate  criminals  were  to  be 
sent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  thence, 
after  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years,  re-shipped  to 
Tasmania ;  where  all  prisoners,  whether  direct  or  indirect, 
were  to  be  kept  in  probationary  gangs  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  or  three  hundred  men,  for  at  least  one  year,  when, 
if  found  deserving,  they  were  to  receive  permission  to 
engage  themselves  as  servants  for  wages.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  is  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  the 
abuses,  already  described,  of  the  assignment  system.  If 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  the  rising  hopes  of 
the  colony,  and  throw  it  back  into  the  condition  of  a 
penal  settlement,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better 
to  have  introduced  a  rigorous  reform  into  the  plan  of 
assigning  convicts,  rather  than  have  depended  upon  the 
desperate  chance  of  amendment  in  criminals  condemned 

*  The  above  figures  are  taken  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Martin;  but  it 
should  be  noticed  that  among  the  free  population  are  included  emancipated 
convicts,  in  a  proportion  which  we  are  unable  to  ascertain. 
G  G  2 
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to  herd  together  for  one  or  more  years  in  one  mass  of 
contagion.  However  this  may  be,  under  the  new  system 
thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  male 
convicts,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two 
females  were  landed  on  the  island  between  1st  January, 
1841,  and  31st  October,  1844;  and  the  result  is  stated 
to  be  an  enormous  increase  of  crime  and  misery.  Twenty 
gangs  of  convicts  of  several  hundreds  each,  are  scattered 
throughout  a  country  of  about  half  the  size  of  Ireland  ; 
and  more  than  two  thousand  of  those  who  are  supposed  to 
be  sufficiently  reformed  to  be  entitled  to  tickets  of  leave, 
are  unable  to  find  employment.  This  state  of  things  is 
very  different  from  Sir  James  Graham's  anticipation:  — 
"  The  prisoner  should  be  made  to  feel,"  said  he,  "  that 
he  enters  on  a  new  career.  The  classification  of  the  con- 
victs in  the  colony,  as  set  forth  in  Lord  Stanley's  despatch, 
should  be  made  intelligible  to  him.  He  should  be  told 
that  he  will  be  sent  to  Van  Diemen's  land,  there,  if  he 
behave  well,  at  once  to  receive  a  ticket  of  leave,  which  is 
equivalent  to  freedom,  with  the  certainty  of  abundant 
maintenance,  the  fruit  of  industry."  The  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and  may  be  considered  to  have  failed. 

The  aborigines  of  Tasmania  were  a  modification  of  the 
race  we  shall  have  to  advert  to  as  roaming  in  small  tribes 
over  the  deserts  of  Australia.  The  island  variety  resem- 
bled negroes  more  than  their  brothers  of  the  continent ; 
but  the  question  is  now  of  little  consequence,  as  after  their 
ranks  had  been  thinned  by  disease,  famine,  and  the  mus- 
ket, the  few  survivors  were  transported  some  years  ago 
to  Flinder's  Island  in  the  neighbouring  Straits. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


WESTERN    AUSTRALIA SOUTHERN    AUSTRALIA NORTHERN 

AUSTRALIA. 

When  the  prosperity  of  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania 
was  as  yet  uninterrupted  by  those  temporary  checks,  as  the 
future  historian  will  regard  them,  which  appear  so  alarming 
and  calamitous  to  us  men  of  the  day,  its  career  received 
an  additional  impulse  from  the  foundation  of  a  new  settle- 
ment. The  Tasmanians,  as  their  hopes  expanded,  found 
their  own  island  too  small,  and  great  numbers  migrated 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  to  the  opposite  coast,  the 
south-east  point  of  New  South  Wales,  where  they  were 
speedily  joined  by  the  enterprising  settlers  of  Sydney, 
who  drove  their  sheep  and  cattle  overland,  to  share  in  the 
almost  limitless  pastures  of  Port  Phillip.  The  enterprise 
being  conducted,  not  by  settlers  from  Europe,  but  by 
experienced  colonists,  was  instantly  and  eminently  suc- 
cessful ;  and  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  causes  which 
led  to  the  settlement  of  Swan  River  on  the  south-western 
coast. 
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Some  capitalists  made  an  offer  to  government  to  invest 
300,000/.  in  colonizing-  the  district,  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing a  grant  of  four  million  acres  of  land,  out  of  which  they 
were  to  provide  every  vasXe  emigrant  with  two  hundred  acres 
free  of  rent.  This  offer  was  not  accepted,  but  it  had  the  effect 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  subject;  and  in  1829  a  colony 
of  free  emigrants  was  planted,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
middle  classes,  land  being  assigned  at  the  rate  of  forty  acres 
for  every  3Z.  expended,  and  the  adventurers  being  con- 
veyed to  their  destination  at  their  own  expense.  This  was, 
of  course,  a  colony  of  gentry,  all  anxious  to  become  great 
esquires  at  so  trifling  an  outlay ;  and  the  surveyed  lands 
fit  for  agricultural  purposes  were  found  to  be  too  limited 
in  extent  for  the  influx  of  claimants.  Those  who  could 
not  wait  went  on  to  the  penal  colonies,  while  the  perse- 
vering or  comparatively  rich  remained  behind,  to  form  the 
nucleus  perhaps  of  a  great  nation. 

The  2:)eriod  of  mistakes,  follies,  and  misfortunes,  lasted 
for  about  three  years;  during  which  some  were  half- 
ruined,  some  half-starved,  and  none  probably  found  much 
use  for  their  carriages,  pianofortes,  and  blood-horses. 
At  length  they  contrived  to  preserve  some  imported 
sheep  for  their  wool,  instead  of  devouring  them  as 
they  had  done  while  money  was  plenty ;  and  having 
thus  found  an  article  of  export,  their  course  was  clear. 
Their  advance,  however,  has  been  rather  steady  than 
brilliant.  They  are  as  yet  neither  great  consumers  nor 
great  producers ;  but  they  have  formed  a  permanent 
settlement  in  a  great  and  unoccupied  country,  and  they 
bide  their  time. 

The  settlement  lies  between  the  parallel  of  31°  and 
35°  south  latitude,  and  extends  eastward  to  the  129°  of 
longitude,  and  is  thus  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  in  length,   and    eight   hundred  in  breadth. 
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Three  distinct  ranges  of  mountains  run  parallel  with 
the  sea  coast,  giving  off  numerous  streams  of  greater 
or  less  magnitude  besides  the  Swan  River,  from  which  the 
colony  takes  its  name.  The  coast  itself  is  deeply  indented 
with  bays  and  headlands,  islands  and  straits,  among 
which  are  some  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world;  while 
towards  the  south-west  there  are  a  series  of  estuaries 
with  narrow  and  shallow  entrances,  and  in  length  from  five 
to  ten  miles  by  two  or  three  broad.  The  climate  is  said 
to  be  healthy,  and  more  especially  adapted  for  invalids 
labouring  under  pulmonary  complaints.  The  soil  is  not 
rich,  yet  sufficiently  productive  in  its  natural  state.  Food, 
therefore,  is  plentiful,  including  abundance  of  fruit  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year;  and  even  the  wandering 
natives,  who  live  only  from  day  to  day,  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  subsistence. 

The  Swan  River  colonists  who,  at  the  first  disappoint- 
ment, had  carried  their  capital  to  New  South  Wales  and 
Tasmania,  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  felt  in  the 
growing  prosperity  of  these  settlements.  They  were  of  a 
class  which  does  not  work,  and  their  presence,  therefore, 
contributed,  with  other  circumstances,  to  raise  the  price 
of  labour.  In  Tasmania,  convicts  were  in  such  demand 
that  the  humourist  who  described  them  as  being  hired 
by  means  of  a  speaking  trumpet  before  they  left  the  ship 
hardly  exaggerated  the  fact.  As  for  free  labour,  it  was 
not  to  be  had  in  any  of  the  Australian  colonies  but  at  a 
price  which  would  materially  diminish  the  profits  of  the 
emijloyer,  then  on  the  high  road  to  fortune ;  and  the 
exclamation  rose  simultaneously  from  every  moneyed 
lip, — "  Oh,  that  we  could  get  servants  as  cheap  as  in 
England !"  A  whole  world  of  wealth  seemed  before 
them  if  they  had  only  labourers  to  gather  it  in.     Flocks, 
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herds,  metals,  fisheries,  corn,  whie— all  were  theirs;  but 
unhappily  the  cheap  drudges  were  wanting  with  which 
England  was  blessed — the  slaves  of  the  soil,  the  gnomes 
of  the  mine,  whose  wages  were  fixed  at  the  exact  point 
which  gave  them  strength  to  labour,  and  to  whom  no  other 
choice  was  left  but  the  workhouse  or  the  jail.  Servants 
as  cheap  as  in  England  !  They  forgot  that  their  poorer 
brethren  had  travelled  to  the  antipodes  for  the  express 
purpose  of  escaping  from  their  dreary  fate  at  home,  and 
that  such  a  cry  from  the  lips  of  men  who  had  performed 
the  same  journey  to  extort  an  enormous  and  unaccus- 
tomed profit  from  a  capital  certainly  not  more  intrin- 
sically respectable  than  labour,  was  both  a  folly  and  a 
dishonesty. 

They  knew  very  well  that  the  only  way  to  make  labour 
cheap  was  to  glut  the  market — to  render  it  what  merchants 
call  a  drug ;  and  having  succeeded  in  indoctrinating  the 
Government  at  home,  the  plan  we  have  incidentally 
mentioned  in  treating  of  New  South  Wales  was  de- 
termined to  be  tried  on  a  magnificent  scale.  A  colony  Avas 
laid  down  on  the  map,  extending  from  the  southern 
shores  of  Australia  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  laterally 
from  the  Port  Phillip  territories  of  New  South  Wales  on 
the  east,  to  the  limits  of  the  Swan  River  settlement  on  the 
west ;  and  the  whole  of  this  vast  area  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  million  acres  was  put  up  for  sale  at  a 
fixed  minimum  rate,  the  entire  proceeds  to  be  expended 
in  conveying  labourers  from  Great  Britain.  No  restrictions 
were  made  as  to  the  parties  purchasing.  The  English- 
man who  never  left  his  fireside  at  home  might  become 
the  possessor  of  an  estate  in  South  Australia  ;  and  this 
estate  he  might  commit  to  the  management  of  other 
hands  —  or   not   manage  at  all :    the  object  was  gained 
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when  the  money's  worth  of  British  labour  was  exported 
to  that  new  country  where  the  harvest  was  rotting  in  the 
absence  of  the  sickle. 

The  pioneers  of  the  colony  reached  their  promised  land 
in  1837,  and  the  stream  of  immigration  continued  unin- 
terrupted for  three  years.  The  chief  occupation  of  the 
labourers  was,  at  first,  the  erection  of  the  buildings  in 
Adelaide,  the  capital  of  the  province ;  difficulties  having 
occurred,  and  time  having  been  wasted  in  getting  possession 
of  the  estates.  There  was  no  want  of  subsistence,  however, 
in  the  mean  while,  for  they  had  plenty  of  money,  and  New 
South  Wales  plenty  of  food  to  exchange  for  it ;  and  so 
far  from  having  any  fears  for  the  future,  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  new  colonists  was  speculating  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  the  lands  they  had  come  out  to  cultivate. 
While  the  stream  of  capital  continued  to  flow  in  from 
Europe  all  went  well ;  but  after  a  time  it  was  requisite  to 
strike  the  balance  between  receipts  and  expenditure 
within  the  colony,  and  the  profits  were  found  to  be  so 
very  minute  that  immigration  was  at  once  checked,  the 
price  of  land  fell  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen,  private 
buildings  were  discontinued,  and  the  labourers  were 
employed  on  public  works  by  the  humanity  of  the 
governor,  as  the  only  means  left  of  preserving  them  from 
utter  starvation. 

The  pastures  were  of  small  extent,  and  those  who  had 
invested  their  capital  in  flocks  and  herds  did  well ;  while 
the  land  speculators,  having  no  more  money  to  buy 
provisions,  were  driven  to  cultivate  the  soil.  More  grain 
was  raised  than  the  colony  could  use  ;  and  they  fattened 
their  sheep  with  it,  to  boil  them  down  for  tallow  after  the 
fleeces  were  collected,  and  even  tried  the  distant  and 
restricted  market  of  England :  but  a  stajjle  export  was 
wanted  to  give  stability  to  the   infant   settlement — and 
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this  at  length  made  its  appearance.  Metallic  ores  were 
discovered  near  the  town  of  Adelaide,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  country  was  rich  in  metals.  The  fortune 
of  South  Australia  was  therefore  made  after  the  one  brief 
reverse  we  have  mentioned  ;  and  at  this  moment  the 
great  complaint  is  the  want  of  ships  to  carry  away  its 
produce.  "  We  believe  we  are  speaking  within  compass," 
says  a  local  paper  of  recent  date,  "  when  we  declare  our 
belief,  that  on  the  surface  alone  of  the  last  discovery 
there  exist  masses  of  ore  sufficient  to  freight  fifty  large 
vessels,  and  that  this  province  presents  a  field  for  the 
legitimate  employment  of  capital  to  an  extent  and  with  a 
certainty  altogether  unprecedented,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
that  metalliferous  ranges  from  Cape  Jervis,  south,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  north,  will  continue  in  an  unin- 
terrupted line  through  the  whole  of  our  natural  boun- 
dary." Adelaide  was  last  year  constituted  a  free  port, 
dues  of  every  kind  being  abolished ;  and  vessels  will  no 
longer  have  to  complain  either  of  want  of  cargoes  or 
heavy  expenses. 

The  misfortunes  impending  over  New  South  Wales 
were  expedited  by  the  transactions  of  that  province  with 
South  Austi'alia.  The  purchases  of  the  new  colonists 
stimulated  still  further  production  at  a  time  when  over- 
production and  speculation  of  every  kind  were  raging  in 
New  South  Wales.  Although  only  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  land  sales  were  there  applied  towards 
immigration,  it  had  the  efiect  of  bringing  more  settlers 
than  could  obtain  legitimate  employment  for  their 
capital  or  labour ;  and  the  morbid  excitement  and  fic- 
titious prosperity  thus  occasioned  Avere  suddenly  checked 
by  a  large  increase  in  the  upset  price  of  land,  while  the 
demand  for  provisions  from  South  Australia  was  as  sud- 
denly discontinued.  A  reaction  then  came  from  which  the 
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colony  has  not  yet  entirely  recovered.  Many  of  the 
later  emigrants  from  England  returned  home ;  but  this 
can  hardly  he  reckoned  a  misfortune,  as  they  no  doubt 
left  behind  the  more  persevering  or  the  more  wealthy. 

South  Australia  appears  destined  to  discover  the  great 
secret  of  the  interior  of  the  continent.  Unremitting 
efforts,  but  conducted  on  a  singularly  insignificant 
scale,  have  been  made  to  penetrate  from  the  settlement 
into  the  tropical  regions,  though  as  yet  with  little 
success.  Captain  Sturt,  however,  the  chief  explorer,  is 
full  of  hope ;  and  the  following  sentences  from  his  last 
report  will  show  the  state  of  the  question  at  present. 

"  At  about  six  miles  from  the  hills  we  entered  a  scrub, 
and  at  seven  miles  found  a  supply  of  water  in  a  small 
creek,  but  none  afterwards.  Soon  after  entering  the 
scrub,  we  got  into  a  country  alternating,  as  before,  with 
long  narrow  flats  and  sandy  ridges,  but  they  were  here 
destitute  of  cypresses  ;  and  this  kind  of  country  continued 
to  the  hills,  which  we  reached  at  sunset.  We  could  see 
nothing  from  their  most  elevated  point  but  a  universal 
scrub.  From  the  south-west  to  the  north-east  the  horizon 
was  unbroken,  and  the  view,  direct  to  the  north,  was 
over  as  gloomy  and  as  forbidding  a  region  as  man  ever 
gazed  upon.  Both  on  our  way  to  these  hills,  and  on  our 
return  from  them,  we  experienced  the  most  oppressive 
heat  among  the  ridges  of  sand.  The  wind  blew  in  our 
faces  with  the  constancy  and  intensity  of  a  hot  blast  from 
a  furnace,  insomuch  that  we  had  a  difficulty  in  breathing 
so  rarefied  an  atmosphere.  My  observations  and  reckon- 
ing placed  me  in  latitude  28°  11'  15",  and  at  this  point 
my  horse  failed.  I  therefore  took  him  out  of  the  cart, 
and  walked  to  a  distance  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  miles, 
as  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  pass  the  twenty-eighth 
meridian.     I  was  then  nearly  abreast  of  Moreton  Bay, 
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in  point  of  latitude,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  Darling,  and  in  longitude  141°  22',  as 
near  as  I  could  judge ;  and  yet,  as  I  looked  round  mc 
from  the  top  of  a  small  sand-hill  I  had  ascended,  I  could 
see  no  change  in  the  terrible  desert  into  which  I  had 
peneti'ated.  The  horizon  was  unbroken  by  a  single 
inound,  from  north  round  to  north  again,  and  it  was  as 
level  as  that  of  the  ocean.  My  view  to  the  north  ex- 
tended about  eight  miles,  but  I  did  not  venture  to 
compass  that  distance,  only  perhaps  to  have  overlooked  a 
similar  heartrending  and  desolate  scene.  I  returned 
from  this  excursion  with  the  full  conviction  on  my  mind, 
that  I  had  twice  been  within  fifty,  perhaps  thirty,  miles 
of  an  inland  sea.  It  was,  in  truth,  impossible  that  such 
a  country  as  that  into  which  I  had  penetrated,  fj-om 
which  the  very  birds  of  the  air  shi'ank  away,  should 
continue  much  further ;  but  whether  such  really  was  the 
case,  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained." 

The  boundary  of  New  South  Wales  was  originally 
laid  down  on  the  map  between  the  parallels  of  36°  and 
28°  south  latitude ;  but  its  actual  limits  appear  to  be 
quite  indefinite  on  the  north,  while  on  the  south  it  may 
be  said  to  adjoin  South  Australia  by  means  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Port  Phillip.  In  the  former  point  the  enter- 
prising colonists  are  pushing  out  their  locations  towards 
the  tropic,  and  already  there  are  sheep  stations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wide  Bay  in  latitude  25°.  It  was  intended 
that  this  northern  portion  should  have  been  made  a 
separate  colony,  with  the  seat  of  government  at  Moreton 
Bay,  and  the  project  will  eventually  have  to  be  resumed. 
The  soil  is  prodigiously  rich,  not  merely  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  continent,  but  with  any  other 
soils  in  the  world  ;  and  the  mountains,  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being 
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near  the  coast,  tlie  alluvial  lands  are  well  watered.  At 
present  they  are  covered  for  the  greater  part  with  forest 
trees  of  the  most  beautiful  foliage,  including  the  red  and 
white  cedar,  the  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  tamarind  (all 
totally  different  from  the  American  trees  of  the  same 
name),  ironwood,  lightwood,  cork,  and  a  fig  tree  which, 
from  being  a  mere  creeper,  swallows  up  its  support  how- 
ever gigantic,  and  occasionally  attains  such  a  size,  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  as  to  entitle  it  to  rank  among 
the  largest  vegetable  productions  in  the  world.  This 
"  brush,"  as  the  forest  is  absurdly  called  by  the  settlers, 
will  gradually  disappear  before  the  increasing  population  ; 
and  the  northern  colony  produce  all  the  treasures  of 
the  tropics. 

The  mountain  range  continues  along  nearly  the  whole 
eastern  coast,  and  for  a  thousand  miles  a  vast  sea-wall, 
called  the  Barrier  Reefs,  protects  the  mariner  from  the 
swell  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Within  this  extraordinary 
bulwark  the  seas  are  broken  with  islands  and  shoals,  but 
their  bosom  is  as  calm  as  a  lake ;  while  the  wild  but 
harmless  roar  of  the  breakers  of  the  Pacific  is  heard  in 
the  distance. 

At  the  extreme  north,  where  the  Australian  continent 
meets  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Great  Britain  already 
possesses  a  settlement,  although  as  yet  nothing  more 
than  a  naval  station.  The  exploration  of  Cook  ended 
about  the  north-east  point  of  the  coast,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  that  the  survey 
was  resumed.  In  1818  (when  Europe  had  recovered 
breath  after  her  frantic  wars)  it  was  continued,  and  in  the 
three  subsequent  years  completed ;  several  large  rivers 
together  with  the  harbour  of  Port  Essington  being  dis- 
covered— the  latter  equal,  if  not  superior,  Lieutenant 
JK-ing  declared,  to  any  he  ever  saw,  and  from  its  proximity 
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to  the  Moluccas,  and  its  being  in  the  direct  line  of  com- 
munication between  Sydney  and  India,  as  well  as  from  its 
commanding  situation  with  respect  to  the  Torres  Straits, 
destined  at  no  very  distant  period  to  become  a  place  of  great 
trade  and  very  considerable  importance.  In  1 824  a  settle- 
ment was  tried  at  Melville  Island,  which  proved  unfortu- 
nate ;  and  in  1827  another  at  Raffles  Bay,  a  few  miles  east- 
ward of  Port  Essington,  which  was  removed  in  the  midst  of 
every  prospect  of  success,  from  the  idea  that  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  India  could  be  carried  on  as  well 
from  Swan  River.  By-and-by,  however,  the  tide  of 
emigration  set  in  so  strongly  to  the  south,  east,  and  west, 
that  the  attention  of  government  was  again  drawn  to  the 
north ;  and  their  deliberations  being  hastened  by  the 
intelligence  that  the  French  were  about  to  plant  them- 
selves on  these  coasts,  between  our  Indian  and  Australian 
possessions,  Sir  J.  J.  Gordon  Bremer  was  hurried  out  to 
settle  the  question  by  occupation.  Fortunately  Mr.  Earl 
was  appointed  linguist  to  the  expedition ;  and  to  him  the 
public  owes  a  brief  but  very  interesting  account  of  its  pro- 
gress, with  general  observations  on  these  colonies  display- 
ing his  usual  acuteness  and  intelligence. 

This  little  settlement  Avas  founded  at  Port  Essington 
in  1838;  and  its  good  effects  became  immediately  visible 
in  the  safety  with  which  vessels  were  now  able  to  navi- 
gate the  Torres  Straits,  which  before  were  swarming 
with  pirates.  The  intercourse  with  the  eastern  islands 
has  in  consequence  become  more  free  ;  and  our  traders  are 
daily  adding  to  their  knowledge  of  ports  which,  however 
individually  insignificant,  are  highly  important  in  the 
aggregate  to  Great  Britain.  "The  merchant,"  says 
Mr.  Earl  very  justly,  "loses  sight  of  his  goods  after  they 
reach  Singapore,  for  even  his  consignee  in  that  emporium 
of  the  farther  east,   has   only  a  vague  notion  of  what 
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becomes  of  a  large  portion  of  them.  He  knows  that 
they  are  carried  away  to  the  eastward  by  hundreds  of 
small  craft,  which  return  in  course  of  time  laden  with 
produce,  but  of  the  particular  countries  from  whence 
it  comes  he  does  not  often  know  even  the  name." 

Northern  Australia  has  not  as  yet  been  explored  to 
any  considerable  extent  inland,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  it 
resembles  in  general  character  the  eastern  coast.  It 
possesses,  however,  a  jDCCuliar  and  most  interesting 
feature,  which  may  be  alluded  to  in  reference  to  the 
expeditions  we  have  mentioned  into  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  This  is  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  which  forms 
a  basin  for  the  reception  of  so  vast  a  body  of  inland 
waters,  dispersed  in  separate  streams  or  courses,  that 
during  the  rainy  season  fresh  water  is  obtained  by  mari- 
ners, when  as  yet  the  low  land  is  hardly  visible  from  the 
deck.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  these  are  the  mouths 
of  some  mighty  river  which,  after  disgorging  the  waters 
of  the  interior,  become  partially  closed,  like  those  of  the 
Indus,  in  the  dry  season.  The  delta,  as  we  may  term  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  of  this  supposed  river,  consists  of  accu- 
mulations of  alluvial  soil  covered  with  rich  herbage, 
extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  has  been 
appropriately  called  Plains  of  Promise. 

The  settlement  of  Port  Essington  has  not  as  yet  been 
thrown  open  to  the  colonist ;  but  the  period  is  probably 
not  distant  when  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  will  be 
combined  in  that  region  with  the  protection  of  com- 
merce. The  inquiry  will  then  come  as  to  the  quarter 
whence  labourers  may  be  obtained,  for  in  such  a  climate 
Europeans  must  work  more  with  the  head  than  the 
hands.  Mr.  Earl  is  of  opinion  that  India,  China,  and  the 
Archipelago  itself,  would  furnish  a  cheap  and  exhaustless 
supply ;  and  he  advocates  a  mixture  of  the  three  races  as 
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less  likely  to  lead  to  combination  ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  if  the  colony  is  ever  formed  on  an  eligible 
footing,  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  the  Chinese  nation, 
to  which  we  have  adverted  in  another  place,  will  settle  the 
question. 

But  the  natives? — the  proprietors  of  the  continent! 
We  fear  there  is  no  fate  for  them  but  to  be  driven  before 
the  advance  of  civilization,  and  annihilated  in  its  inevi- 
table tide.  They  will  one  day  have  existence  only  in 
history,  just  as  the  extinct  animals  of  former  ages  can  now 
be  traced  only  in  the  stone  monuments  of  geology.  This 
is  a  terrible  thought :  but  we  fear  it  is  true.  A  family 
dies  ;  a  tribe  passes  utterly  away :  and  in  these  dispensa- 
tions the  designs  of  Providence,  if  duly  considered,  are 
not  less  inscrutable  than  when  the  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced against  a  tongue  or  nation.  Civilization  is  the 
natural  state  of  man,  to  which  the  world  is  advancing 
with  the  stride  of  a  giant.  Those  wild  races,  whether 
of  men  or  animals,  which  are  incapable  of  being  reclaimed 
will  eventually  perish  ;  and  the  doom  of  the  Australian 
savage,  more  especially,  appears  to  be  pronounced  by 
Nature  herself.  She  gave  him  no  grain — not  a  seed  that 
could  attach  him  to  the  field  where  it  grew  ;  no  banana, 
no  bread-fruit,  to  suggest  to  him  to  build  a  home  in  their 
consecrating  shadow.  Gaunt,  naked,  and  foi-lorn,  he 
prowls  through  his  interminable  deserts,  to  feed  on  the 
kangaroo,  which,  being  as  untameable  as  himself,  will 
vanish  like  him  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  His  other 
food  is  the  gum  that  exudes  from  his  trees,  to  which 
nature  has  denied  fruit  even  while  endowing  them  with 
perennial  beauty.  This  is  his  substitute  for  bread,  Avhich 
he  prefers  to  the  root  of  the  gigantic  fern  (a  legacy 
from  the  extinct  world  of  geology),  and  he  adds  to 
it,  when  he  would  indulge  in  a  delicacy,  and  is  fortunate 
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enough  to  be  able  to  procure  one,  a  snake,  a  few  grubs, 
or  a  handful  of  locusts.  Thus  he  has  no  home,  and  no 
habits  of  foresight  such  as  usually  distinguish  human 
beings  from  the  lower  animals.  Like  the  lily,  he  sows 
not,  neither  does  he  spin;  he  is  a  pensioner  on  the 
bounties  of  the  passing  day  ;  and  when  he  lies  down  in 
his  wild  lair  at  night,  his  meditations  are  undisturbed  by 
the  thought  that  in  the  morning  he  must  begin  the  world 
anew. 

But  he  has  a  country,  notwithstanding  ;  for  each  tribe 
has  its  own  territory,  whence  it  derives  its  subsistence,  and 
which  it  defends  from  the  rest.  This  circumstance  has- 
tened the  doom  of  the  Tasraanian  savages,  whose  grounds 
were  comparatively  small ;  for  the  encroachments  of  the 
whites  driving  the  tribes  back  one  upon  another,  gave 
rise  to  conflicts,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  Europeans 
themselves,  would  at  once  have  exterminated  the  race 
had  not  the  few  survivors  been  removed  by  government. 
But  the  above,  it  must  be  observed,  is  only  a  general  pic- 
ture. The  tribes  on  the  north-eastern  coast  are  much 
less  wild ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  their  food, 
however  peculiar,  is  abundant.  Their  hatred,  however, 
of  the  white  man  appears  to  be  an  instinct;  for  no 
kindness,  however  long-continued,  and  however  grate- 
fully received  in  appearance,  can  make  them  cease  to  be 
his  enemies.  They  are  not  merely  diflFerent  from  each 
other  in  manners  but  in  personal  appearance,  some  being 
of  a  copper  complexion,  and  some  jet  black,  with  the 
complete  negro  head  excepting  the  woolly  hair.  Nay, 
they  differ  even  in  language  ;  and  thus  one  is  led  to  ask 
whether  we  do  not  see  in  this  great  country  the  fragments 
of  various  nations  ? 

Their  manners  have  been  too  frequently  described  to 
be  now  susceptible  of  any  interest ;    but  we  may  meii- 
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tion  as  perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  of  tlieir  real  status 
in  regard  to  civilization,  that  the  marriages  of  most  of 
the  tribes  are  performed  by  the  lover  stealing  upon  his 
inamorata  unawares,  beating  her  upon  the  head  with  a 
club  till  she  is  senseless,  and  then  dragging  her  by  one 
arm  to  his  lair. 

The  infant  empire  of  Australia  is  of  much  more  con- 
sequence to  England  than  might  be  supposed  from  the 
small  amount  of  the  poiDulation.  In  other  colonies  the 
proportion  of  her  manufactures  consumed  by  each  indi- 
vidual is  IZ.  145.  6d.  per  annum,  while  here  the  pro- 
portion is  at  least  71.  Such  considerations  render  the 
improvement  of  the  mode  of  communication  with  so 
remote  a  corner  of  the  globe  a  subject  of  great  interest ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  several  schemes  now 
proposed  will  speedily  be  adopted. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN THE  CAPE  OF 

GOOD  HOPE. 

Near  the  western  side  of  the  mighty  expanse  of  water 
which  separates  Australia  and  the  southern  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  from  the  African  continent,  there  lie  some 
islands  which  form  a  portion  of  the  astonishing  empire  of 
Great  Britain,  and  some  which  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  her  political  and  commercial  interests  as  to 
demand  at  least  a  passing  notice. 

Mauritius  is  of  nearly  a  circular  figure,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  an 
area  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres.  It  was  discovered  in  1507,  and 
named  Cerne  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Mascarenhas ; 
but  when  the  Dutch  visited  it  in  1598  it  was  still  un- 
inhabited, except  by  some  hogs,  goats,  and  monkeys  left 
by  the  rival  nation,  and  taking  possession,  they  called  the 
H    H   2 
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island  Mauritius  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
This,  however,  was  not  immediately  followed  up  by  any 
attempt  to  colonize,  although  for  about  half  a  century 
preceding  1712,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  Dutch 
settlement  at  Grand  Port.  In  that  year  they  abandoned 
the  island  altogether,  and  in  1721  it  was  occupied  by  the 
French  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Isle  of  France  ;  although 
till  1735  it  was  merely  used  as  a  refreshment  station  for 
ships  of  the  French  East  India  Company.  In  the  latter 
year,  however,  an  energetic  governor  introduced  the 
sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  indigo,  and 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  gave  form  and  regularity 
to  the  infant  colony. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  history  of  Mauritius 
under  the  French  domination  further  than  to  say,  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  it  became  the 
grand  rendezvous  for  all  the  enemies,  both  open  and 
masked,  of  the  British  commerce  in  the  east.  It  was 
there  privateers  were  fitted  out  under  the  agency  of 
Americans ;  who  bargained  beforehand,  it  is  said,  for  the 
produce  of  the  cruise,  and  gravely  sent  back  both  the 
hull  and  cargo  of  the  prize  to  our  own  settlements.  A 
stop  to  this  was  at  length  put  in  1810  ;  but  it  is  curious 
to  notice  that  the  reduction  of  the  island  was  planned  by 
the  Marquess  Wellesley  ten  years  before,  and  that  if  cir- 
cumstances had  not  pressed  in  Eurojie,  his  great  brother, 
who  was  to  have  commanded  the  expedition,  would  in  all 
probability  have  quietly  subsided  into  the  governor  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  But  France  had  by  this  time  a 
Napoleon,  and  the  world  demanded  a  Wellington  :  and 
so  the  famous  Arthur  Wellesley  carried  his  Indian  laurels 
to  the  bloody  fields  of  the  Peninsula.  In  1810  Mau- 
ritius submitted  to  the  arms  of  England,  and  at  the 
peace  of  1814  the  acquisition  was  ratified  by  the  treaty  of 
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the  allied  powers,  and  the  island,  losing  its  French  name 
as  well  as  its  French  government,  became  a  colony  of  the 
British  empire. 

Mauritius  is  intersected  by  ranges  of  mountains  from 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  to  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  feet  high,  which  rise  from  the  coast  towards 
the  centre  of  the  island.  They  are  in  general  richly 
wooded  almost  to  the  top,  and  the  character  of  the  whole 
landscape  is  picturesque  and  romantic  to  a  very  high 
degree.  The  coast  is  indented  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
bays,  coves, and  promontories;  and  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a  bank  of  coral  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  shore. 
The  climate  is  salubrious  although  subject  to  hurricanes  ; 
and  the  soil  of  the  valleys  as  rich  as  might  be  anticipated 
from  the  supposed  volcanic  origin  of  the  island.  The 
principal  joroduction  is  sugar,  which  is  now  cultivated  by 
means  of  hill-coolies  from  India,  who  make  up  for  the 
deficient  labour  of  the  former  slave  population,  whose 
number  was  fifty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine.  The  quantity  of  sugar  has  increased  from  ten 
million  pounds  in  1825  to  at  least  eight  times  that 
amount ;  but  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  &c., 
though  all  of  excellent  quality  has  proportionally  declined, 
and  even  the  export  of  ebony  has  been  partially  aban- 
doned for  speculations  in  sugar.  The  rapid  increase  of 
this  branch  of  commerce  is  owing  to  the  island  having 
been  admitted  in  1825  to  those  privileges  which  have 
only  recently  been  accorded  to  India.  In  that  year  the 
discriminative  duties  charged  in  England  upon  Mauritian 
goods  were  abrogated,  and  the  trade  placed  as  nearly  as 
possible  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  West  Indies. 
Mr.  M'Culloch  states  that  the  hill-coolies  are  enticed 
away  from  India  "  by  the  same  arts  that  were  employed 
to  entice  the  blacks   from  Africa,  and   are   substantially 
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slaves  ;"  and  this  was  in  some  degree  true  even  at  the 
last  date  of  his  excellent  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  1844. 
But  the  government  of  Maui'itius  at  length  thinking  fit 
— though  only  under  compulsion  of  the  Press — to  attend 
to  the  proper  regulation  of  the  "  coolie-trade,"  as 
originally  planned  by  the  home  government,  a  very  satis- 
factory change  has  taken  place,  and  at  present  the  system 
appears  to  work  well  for  all  parties. 

Dei3endent  upon  the  government  of  Mauritius  are, 
numerous  islands,  of  which  the  Seychelles,  Rodrigues 
and  Diego  Garcia  are  the  most  important,  Rodrigues 
lies  three  hundred  miles  to  the  east,  and  is  eighteen  miles 
long  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  with  only  nine  thou- 
sand acres  of  arable  land.  The  Seychelles,  forming  an 
archipelago  of  thirty  small  islands,  are  nine  hundred  and 
fifteen  miles  to  the  north.  The  most  considerable  is 
Mahe,  with  a  circumference  of  seventy-five  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  six  thousand  inhabitants  ;  but  many 
others  are  merely  Jlower-pots,  resting  beneath  Italian 
skies,  on  a  sea  as  smooth  as  an  inland  lake.  Some  are 
uninhabited,  and  some  present  a  single  family  party,  of 
French  or  Portuguese  descent,  where  four  generations 
may  be  seen  sitting  round  the  same  table  spread  with 
eggs,  fowls,  milk,  and  fruit.  Mr.  Martin  may  well 
declare  that  "  cruising  about  this  beautiful  archijDclago  is 
more  like  romance  than  reality."  The  productions  of 
the  Seychelles  are  cotton,  spices,  coffee,  tobacco,  rice, 
maize,  and  cocoa-nuts,  which  the  inhabitants  carry  in 
their  numerous  small  vessels  to  Bombay,  Mauritius,  and 
Bourbon.  They  possess  also  a  certain  mysterious  nut, 
which  was  found  drifting  on  the  shores  of  Malabar  and 
the  Maldives,  and  thence  called  coco  de  mer,  before  any 
one  knew  that  it  grew  on  two  islets  of  the  Seychelles. 
Each  nut,  we  are   told,  sold  for  three  or  four  hundred 
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pounds  sterling-,  on  account  of  some  supposed  medicinal 
virtues — and  as  far  as  flavour  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed 
l^hysic  to  the  olfactory  nerves  of  Eurojjeans. 

Between  Mauritius  and  the  African  continent  is  the 
large  and  magnificent  island  of  Madagascar,  with  which, 
unhappily,  we  have  little  to  do  in  the  present  work.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Mas- 
soudi  in  the  tenth  century  under  the  name  of  Phanbalou, 
as  one  of  the  places  where  the  Arabs  had  already  planted 
colonies  ;  but  Marco  Polo,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is 
the  first  traveller  who  has  attempted  any  description  of  it. 
Even  his  intelligence  appears  to  have  been  obtained  at 
second  hand,  and  his  account  resembles  a  page  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Among  the  monsters  are  boars  as 
large  as  buffaloes,  and  the  roc,  a  bird  so  powerful  as  to 
take  up  an  elephant  in  the  air,  and  kill  him  by  letting 
him  drop.  Madagascar  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1506,  but  it  was  not  till  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  French  attempted  to  colonize  it ;  an  attempt 
which,  after  a  great  expenditure  of  money,  failed,  owing 
to  the  unconquerable  fierceness  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  next  century  a  colony  was  actually 
founded,  and  with  great  prospects  of  success,  by  Count 
Benyowski ;  but  the  jealousies  of  the  Mauritian  govern- 
ment interposed,  and  this  famous  adventurer  was  killed 
in  defending  himself  against  French  troops.  The  recent 
history  of  the  island  is  not  as  yet  worth  relating ;  for  the 
extravagant  pretensions  of  the  natives  have  produced  a 
collision  with  the  Europeans  of  which  the  result  is 
unknown. 

Madagascar  is  separated  from  the  African  coast  by  the 
channel  of  Mozambique,  but  the  British  colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
south,  occupying  the  extreme  projection  of  the  continent. 
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It  is  embraced  on  three  sides  by  the  Atlantic,  the 
Southern,  and  the  Indian  Oceans,  and  the  landward 
boundary  is  the  Gariep  or  Orange  River,  and  the 
unexplored  expanse  beyond.  The  area  of  this  great 
territory  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  and  the  length  of  its  sea  coast  at  one  thousand  two 
hundred  miles. 

When  the  Portuguese  navigators,  in  exploring  the 
African  coast,  found  populous  countries  in  the  torrid 
zone  instead  of  the  uninhabitable  deserts  of  the  old 
geographers,  they  were  encouraged  to  persevere ;  but 
when  the  land,  instead  of  extending  interminably  to  the 
west,  as  the  ancients  believed,  appeared  to  bend  inwards, 
they  were  inspired  with  extraordinary  curiosity  as  to 
what  might  lie  beyond.  It  appeared  not  improbable 
that  if  this  easterly  trending  of  the  coast  continued,  they 
might  be  in  the  true  path  to  India  itself;  and  in  the  year 
1486  two  small  vessels  actually  passed  a  tempestuous 
cape,  to  which  the  adventurers  gave  the  name  of  Cabo 
dos  Tormentos,  and  anchored  in  a  bay  at  some  distance 
beyond.  The  tired  and  terrified  crew  refused  to  proceed 
further,  and  the  commander,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  con- 
strained to  yield,  contented  himself  with  landing  on  a 
small  island,  planting  thereon  a  cross,  and  receiving  the 
sacrament  at  its  foot.  On  his  return  to  Portugal  the 
king  changed  the  name  of  this  cape  of  storms  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  in  1497  Vasco  de  Gama 
realized  the  presage  by  sailing  beyond  it  to  the  shores  of 
India. 

The  Portuguese  did  not  attempt  any  settlement,  but 
their  vessels  frequently  touched  on  the  coast  for  supplies, 
— not  forgetting,  perhaps,  the  little  island  of  Diaz,  Santa 
Cruz,  in  Algoa  Bay.  In  1614  the  English  landed  with 
the  view  of  planting  a  convict  colony  on  an  island  in 
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Table  Bay,  but  they  were  prevented  by  the  natives  of 
the  mainland  ;  and  in  1620  formal  possession  was  taken, 
though  without  occupation,  in  the  name  of  James  I.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1652,  the  Dutch  sent  out  a  small 
body  of  settlers  from  the  houses  of  industry  of  Amster- 
dam, under  the  superintendence  of  Van  Riebeck,  a 
surgeon,  who  had  been  struck  with  the  advantages  of  the 
place  while  botanizing  at  the  Cape  on  his  way  home  from 
India;  and  he  commenced  his  government  by  strictly 
enjoining  his  people  to  treat  the  natives  with  kindness 
and  forbearance. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  colony  was  composed  of 
such  difficult  elements  as  convicts,  and  idle  and  disorderly 
persons  picked  up  in  the  streets,  its  progress  was  satis- 
factory, though  beset  with  difficulties,  from  the  outset. 
The  rudeness  of  the  soil — the  wild  beasts,  which  carried 
off  not  only  their  cattle  but  their  children— and  the 
wilder  men,  who  haunted  them  at  every  step — might 
have  daunted  the  resolution  of  a  less  persevering  people. 
But  the  Dutch  continued  to  jilod  on,  slaying  the  four- 
legged,  and  propitiating  the  two-legged  savages,  and  at 
length  becoming  masters  of  a  wide  extent  of  territory  at 
the  expense  of  some  beads  and  brandy,  by  one  of  those 
purchases  which  white  men  regard  as  fair  and  honour- 
able, while  they  look  upon  any  desire  expressed  by 
their  darker  brethren  to  obtain  European  prices  for 
their  goods,  as  indicative  of  natural  corruption  and 
depravity. 

The  Dutch  settlement  continued  to  acquire  form  and 
substance,  till  the  synthetical  process  was  disturbed  by 
the  contagion  of  revolution,  which  spread  from  EurojDe 
even  to  these  remote  seas.  The  colonists  were  divided 
into  Orangemen  and  democrats  ;  the  troops  were  almost 
in  open  mutiny  ;  and   the  expectation  of  a  rising  of  the 
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slaves  spread  liorroi'  and  alarm  among  the  more  peaceable 
inhabitants.  At  this  juncture,  in  1795,  a  small  British 
force  appeared  in  Simon's  Bay,  and  marching  towards 
Cape  Town,  attacked  the  Dutch  troops  strongly  posted 
in  the  mountainous  pass  of  Musenberg;  and  in  conse- 
quence, no  doubt,  of  their  state  of  disorganization,  drove 
them  from  a  position  which  they  ought  to  have  held 
against  a  large  army.  The  result  was  the  capitulation 
of  the  Cape,  of  which  the  British  took  possession  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  and  in  the  following  year  a  Dutch 
fleet  which  entered  Saldanha  Bay,  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  colony,  was  blocked  up  by  an  English  fleet 
accidentally  at  hand,  and  yielded  at  discretion.  The 
British  continued  to  hold  the  territory  till  1802,  when 
they  relinquished  this,  as  well  as  their  other  conquests 
from  the  Dutch,  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  ;  but  in  1806 
(the  war  having  been  recommenced  after  a  year's  breath- 
ing time),  they  recaptured  it  on  the  10th  of  January,  after 
a  slight  resistance,  when  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  became 
permanently  a  British  colony,  the  cession  being  formally 
made  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 

The  geographical  features  of  the  colony  are  strongly 
marked.  The  surface  is  traversed  by  distinct  ranges  of 
mountains  running  from  east  to  west — that  is  to  say  being 
nearly  parallel  with  the  sea — and  rising  terrace-like  as 
they  retire  towards  the  interior,  with  table  lands  between. 
From  one  of  these  ranges,  with  an  average  distance  of 
ninety  miles  from  the  coast,  all  the  large  rivers  descend 
which  flow  into  the  Indian  ocean,  while  its  northern 
slopes  send  forth  the  waters  that  form  the  Gariep, 
The  first  terrace  is  fertile  and  well  watered ;  the  second 
loftier  and  wilder,  with  beautiful  vales  intermingled  with 
barren  hills  and  sandy  plains  ;  and  the  third,  subjected  to 
the  parching  heat  of  the  south-west  winds,  and  remaining 
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for  a  considerable  time  without  water,  much  more  unfa- 
vourable than  the  others  to  vegetation.  Farther  in  the 
interior,  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  colony,  the  country 
still  continues  to  rise  in  terraces,  with  a  sterile,  rugged, 
and  sandy  soil,  and  a  climate  subject  to  extreme  vicissi- 
tudes of  heat  and  cold. 

The  Dutch  found  the  promontory  of  Southern  Africa, 
as  far  inland  as  the  Orange  river,  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
men  who  came  to  be  called  Hottentots, — it  is  difficult 
to  say  for  what  reason,  as  there  is  no  such  word  in  any  of 
the  native  languages.  In  these  people,  confined  to  the 
extreme  point  of  the  African  continent  by  the  negro  tribes 
of  the  interior,  we  recognize,  with  astonishment,  the  fea- 
tures and  general  appearance  of  the  Tartars  of  eastern 
Asia.  Barrow  thinks  they  must  have  been  originally 
Chinese ;  and  Moffat  likewise  considers  that  they 
approach  nearest  in  the  colour  and  construction  of 
their  features  to  that  people  than  to  any  other  nation. 
They  are  not  black  nor  even  swarthy,  but  of  the  sallow 
colour  of  the  Chinese,  and  as  in  these  a  tinge  of  red  may 
sometimes  be  detected  in  the  fairer  complexions. 

The  Hottentots  Proper  occupied  only  the  more  fertile 
portions  of  the  country,  while  the  ruder  districts  between, 
more  especially  towards  the  north,  were  tenanted  by 
Bushmen,  an  inferior  tribe  of  the  same  race.  Mr. 
Pringle  doubts  whether  the  Bushmen  existed  previous  to 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  Europeans,  supposing 
it  more  probable  that  they  are  merely  Hottentots  con- 
verted into  outlaws  and  refugees  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  whites ;  but  however  barbarous  the  conduct  of  the 
Dutch  may  have  been,  there  is  no  question  that  the  same 
causes  of  degradation  were  and  are  at  work,  and  to  a 
vastly  greater  extent,  in  the  savage  wars  of  the  natives, 
and  in  the  pressure  of  the  tribes  of  the  interior  upon  those 
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nearer  the  sea.  But  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  accounted 
for,  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  here  and  there  portions  of 
the  Hottentot  nation  fell  gradually  off  from  the  mass,  and 
sunk  from  the  pastoral  state  into  that  of  hunters  and 
pensioners  on  the  spontaneous  bounties  of  the  earth. 
Such  men  carried  nothing  with  them  into  the  fastnesses 
of  their  rocks  and  deserts  but  the  national  assigai  and 
poisoned  arrow,  and  in  the  almost  necessary  pursuance  of 
what  would  seem  to  be  their  destiny  were  transformed 
into  robbers.  This  process,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was 
not  stopped  but  expedited  by  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch 
convicts ;  and  thus,  says  Pringle,  "  on  the  outskirts  of 
our  ever  advancing  frontier,  numerous  wandering  hordes 
of  destitute  and  desperate  savages — the  South  African 
*  Children  of  the  Mist' — have  been  constantly  found  in  a 
state  of  precarious  truce  or  of  bitter  hostility  with  the 
colonists." 

The  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  although  of  the  same 
race,  do  not  understand  the  language  of  each  other,  and 
what  is  more  extraordinary  at  first  view,  each  Bushman 
tribe  has  a  dialect  of  its  own.  The  process  by  which  this 
curious  result  of  separation  is  produced,  is  described  by 
Moffat.  In  the  isolated  villages  of  the  desert,  he  tells  us, 
there  are  no  meetings,  no  society,  by  means  of  which  the 
integrity  of  the  language  may  be  preserved.  It  is  the 
sole  care  of  the  people  to  keep  soul  and  body  together, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  adults  of  the  tribes  are  frequently 
compelled  to  be  long  absent  in  excursions  through  the 
wilds.  "  On  such  occasions,  fathers  and  mothers  and 
all  who  can  bear  a  burden,  often  set  out  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  leave  their  children  to  the  care  of  two  or  more 
infirm  old  people.  The  infant  progeny,  some  of  whom 
are  beginning  to  lisp,  while  others  can  master  a  whole 
sentence,  and  those  still  further  advanced,  romping  and 
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playing-  together,  the  children  of  nature,  through  the 
live-long  day,  become  habituated  to  a  language  of  their 
own.  The  more  voluble  condescend  to  the  less  precocius, 
and  thus  from  this  infant  Babel,  jDroceeds  a  dialect  com- 
posed of  a  host  of  mongrel  words  and  phrases  joined 
together  without  rule ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  generation 
the  entire  character  of  the  lang-uage  is  changed." 

The  Bushmen,  it  may  be  supposed,  having  no  country, 
no  nationality,  are  confined  within  no  territorial  limits, 
but  spread,  wherever  they  can  find  refuge,  into  the 
regions  beyond  the  original  Hottentot  domain.  The 
Hottentots  Proper,  on  the  contrary,  called  either  by  that 
name,  or  Corannas  or  Namaquas,  according  to  the  quarter 
they  inhabit,  have  distinct  boundaries,  drawn  either  by 
the  desert  or  the  frontiers  of  other  nations. 

The  nations  beyond  are  the  Damaras  on  the  north- 
east, extending  it  is  supposed  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
They  are  true  negroes,  and  resemble  the  Congo  tribes  on 
the  western  coast.  On  the  east  and  north-east  the  various 
Bechuana  nations,  among  whom  are  the  Kafirs,  have 
few  negro  characteristics  excepting  the  woolly  hair.  Their 
complexion  is  of  a  clear  dark  brown,  and  their  features 
occasionally  approach  to  the  European  type.  One  Kafir 
youth  is  described  by  a  traveller  as  a  model  of  juvenile 
beauty  ;  his  figure  displaying  graceful  ease  and  symmetry 
of  proportion  ;  his  broad  forehead  and  handsome  nose 
and  mouth  approaching  the  Circassian  standard ;  and 
the  mild  yet  manly  expression  of  his  full  black  eyes  and 
ingenuous  open  brow  bespeaking  confidence  and  good 
will  at  first  sight. 

Such  were  the  tribes  with  whom  the  Dutch,  and  after 
them  the  English,  came  more  immediately  into  contact. 
Some  writers  attribute  without  ceremony  the  dispersion 
of  the  Bushmen,  the  degradation  of  the  Hottentots,  and 
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the  fierce  hostility  of  the  Kafirs  to  the  agg-ressions  of  the 
colonists;  while  others  refer  everything  to  the  intestine 
wars  of  the  natives  themselves,  and  absolve  both  Dutch 
and  English  from  having  had  any  hand  in  their  ruin. 
Both  views  would  appear  to  be  erroneous,  even  from  the 
facts  presented  by  the  theorists  themselves.  It  is  evident 
that  from  some  cause  or  other,  quite  unconnected  with 
the  intrusion  of  a  few  Hottentot  refugees,  an  extra- 
ordinary movement  has  long  been  in  progress  among 
the  tribes  of  the  interior,  who  are  described  as  dashing 
one  upon  the  other  like  the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  sea. 
It  is  computed  that  in  1822,  twenty-eight  Bechuana 
tribes,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  thou- 
sand souls,  were  dispersed  or  destroyed  by  the  Zoolahs ; 
while  up  to  this  moment  the  same  work  goes  on  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  colony. 
Compared  with  such  horrors  the  social  oppression  of  the 
Dutch  and  the  military  tyranny  of  the  English  sink  into 
insignificance  ;  but  that  is  no  argument  against  the  exist- 
ence of  that  oppression  and  that  tyranny.  Indeed,  if  a  fact 
stated  by  respectable  authorities  be  correct,  the  English 
are  not  very  far  behind  the  Zoolahs.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  a  tribe  of  twenty  thousand  souls,  dis- 
possessed and  converted  into  banditti  by  the  latter,  ap- 
proached the  British  territory  in  their  predatory  wander- 
ings and  excited  great  consternation.  They  at  length, 
however,  turned  away,  and  "  appear  to  have  taken 
possession  of  a  tract  of  country  on  the  Umlata  river, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  our  frontier, 
on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Amatemba  territory,  with 
the  view,  probably,  of  fixing  themselves  there  perma- 
nently; for  they  are  described  by  an  eye-witness  in  1828 
as  having  constructed  huts,  cultivated  the  ground,  and 
being    actually    located   with    their  wives  and    children. 
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lu  this  spot  they  were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the 
British  troops  under  circumstances  which  seem  strongly 
to  demand  investigation,  for  if  the  account  given  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kay  in  his  recent  work  may  be  relied  upon, 
this  unhappy  horde  which,  however  guilty  towards  others, 
were  blameless  towards  the  colony,  were  massacred  unre- 
sistingly, without  warning  and  without  mercy."* 

The  Dutch  found  the  Hottentots  a  comparatively 
numerous  people,  living  in  pastoral  ease  and  simplicity, 
surrounded  by  their  flocks  and  herds.  Though  indolent 
and  careless  they  were  far  from  being  destitute  of  spirit ; 
maintaining  an  obstinate  conflict  with  the  first  colonists, 
and  entirely  frustrating  the  previous  attempt  of  the 
Portuguese  to  settle  in  Cape  Bay.  But  they  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  the  beads  and  brandy — to  say 
nothing  of  the  enforcement  of  the  firelock ;  and  as  new 
adventurers  flocked  out  from  Holland,  animated  by  the 
success  of  the  others,  it  was  necessary  for  them  also  to 
obtain  lands  and  cattle  to  stock  them.  Cattle,  corn,  and 
wine  were  the  only  riches  of  the  country,  and  for  all 
these  land  was  necessary.  The  Hottentots  were  not  a 
few  tribes  of  wandering  savages,  like  the  Americans  or 
Australians,  but  a  people  who  had  settled  down  to  tend 
their  flocks  and  herds.  The  land,  therefore,  was  their 
property — and  very  speedily  it  became  the  property  of 
the  Dutch.  AVithout  fields,  how  could  they  keep  cattle  ? 
Their  cattle  belonged  to  the  Dutch.  Without  land  or 
cattle,  how  could  they  subsist  ?  They  became  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Dutch. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  century,  these  "  servants" 
— for  the  Dutch  laws  would  not  permit  them  to  be 
enslaved — are  described   by    Barrow    as   being    "  treated 

*  Pringle's  Narrative,  p.  232—3 ;  Bannister's  Humane  Policy,  p.  150 ; 
Kay's  Researches  in  Caffraria,  p.  328. 
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more  like  brute  beasts  than  human  beings."  "  When  a 
Hottentot,"  says  he,  "  offended  any  boor  or  booress,  he 
was  immediately  tied  up  to  the  waggon  wheel  and  flogged 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  Or  if  the  master  took 
a  serious  dislike  to  any  of  the  unhappy  creatures,  it  was 
no  uncommon  practice  to  send  out  the  Hottentot  on  some 
pretended  message,  and  then  to  follow  and  shoot  him  on 
the  road."  As  for  the  Bushmen,  at  a  much  later  period, 
they  were  stalked  like  deer,  and  brought  down  with 
bullets  without  the  smallest  ceremony.  Captain  Per- 
ceval (in  1804)  remarks  that  the  opinion  was  generally 
entertained  at  the  Cape,  that  in  point  of  understanding  the 
Hottentots  scarcely  deserved  to  be  deemed  to  rank  with 
human  beings  ;  and  when  he  asked  a  Dutchman  any  ques- 
tion concerning  them,  "  he  looked  as  if  he  thought  the 
subject  too  contemptible  to  deserve  an  answer."  The  far- 
mers, according  to  the  same  authority,  assembled  at 
particular  places  with  dogs  to  hunt  the  Bushmen,  "  and 
whenever  they  are  surprised  by  the  Dutch  a  cruel  mas- 
sacre never  fails  to  ensue." 

Lazy  and  stupid  as  the  Hottentots  are  described  to  be, 
this  treatment  provoked  retaliation,  and  an  insurrection 
occurred  on  the  eastern  frontiers,  which  was  not  at  an 
end  by  the  time  of  the  second  occupation  of  the  English 
in  1806.  The  insurgents  were  now  pacified,  partly  by 
persuasion  and  partly  by  force,  and  many  of  them  re- 
turned to  their  former  mastei's,  with  whom  their  Avives 
and  children  still  remained  ;  while  a  considerable  num- 
ber entered  a  native  regiment,  which  formed  a  corps 
seven  hundred  strong,  described  by  a  military  observer 
as  being  in  general  well  disciplined,  soldier-like,  faithful 
and  brave.  The  frontier  colonists  were  now  in  a  position 
to  have  their  revenge,  and  the  atrocities  committed  upon 
the  helpless  Hottentots  are  represented  as  being  unjm- 
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ralleled  except  by  the  horrors  of  negro  slavery.  In  1809 
an  English  governor  endeavoured  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  masters  by  a  legislative  act,  but  he  only  succeeded  in 
embittering  their  animosity  ;  and  in  1811  circuit  courts 
were  established,  which  at  first  were  quite  ineffective, 
being  composed  of  colonists.  One  of  their  sentences 
against  a  wealthy  miscreant,  who  was  convicted  of  shoot- 
ing a  Hottentot  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was  to 
have  a  naked  sword  passed  over  his  neck  by  the  execu- 
tioner !  These  courts,  however,  eventually  did  good. 
They  disclosed  what  before  was  hidden  in  mystery ;  and 
even  when  their  own  decisions  were  partial  or  tyrannical, 
they  subjected  the  criminal  to  the  verdict  of  Public 
Opinion.  Under  this  influence  the  condition  of  the  de- 
graded people  began  to  improve  ;  and  at  length,  in  1828, 
the  laws  which  bound  them  to  a  servitude,  worse  in  actual 
effect  than  slavery,  were  repealed,  and  the  Hottentots 
recognised  as  free  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  relative  effect  of  slavery 
and  freedom  upon  the  human  character.  A  settlement 
of  those  animals,  next  in  intelligence  to  the  brute  beasts, 
was  made  upon  the  Kat  river,  government  being  at  no 
further  expense  than  furnishing  them  with  a  little  seed 
corn,  and  with  some  arms  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
Kafirs.  The  spiritless  Hottentots  beat  off  the  M'arlike 
Kafirs,  planted  the  fields  with  corn,  lived  when  necessary 
upon  wild  roots  and  bulbs  while  it  grew,  increased  to  the 
number  of  four  thousand  souls,  and  without  the  aid  of  a 
single  resident  magistrate  or  police  ofiicer,  exhibited  the 
spectacle  of  a  coloured  community  living  in  greater  order 
and  tranquillity  than  could  be  found  at  the  seat  of  the 
district  government.  It  is  of  these  people  that  a  compa- 
ratively friendly  observer  remarked,  during  the  Dutch 
sway,  that  even  hunger  could  not  provoke  them  to  be  at 
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any  trouble  in  procuring  food,  but  that  when  it  was  pro- 
cured they  were  disgustingly  voracious — their  only  luxury 
consisting  in  eating,  and  their  only  enjoyment  in  sleep  ! 

This  picture,  however,  applies  only  to  a  portion  of  the 
Hottentots,  for  the  transition  had  a  very  different  effect 
upon  the  great  bulk  of  the  race.  It  is  given,  however,  in 
order  to  prove  that  there  is  no  obstacle,  inherent  in  their 
character,  to  the  civilization  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
Cape,  and  to  encourage  the  government  and  the  colonists 
to  repeated  exertions  in  their  favour.  The  principal  law 
repealed  was  that  which  virtually  condemned  them  to 
perpetual  servitude,  and  thus  chained  them  down  in  the 
position  of  an  inferior  and  despised  race.  "  Hottentots," 
says  the  law,  "  going  about  the  country,  either  in  the 
service  of  their  masters,  or  on  other  lawful  business,  must 
be  provided  with  a  pass,  either  of  the  master  under  whom 
they  serve  or  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  considered  and  treated  as  vagabonds ; 
and  every  one  is  to  ask  a  pass  from  any  Hottentot  that 
happens  to  come  to  his  place,  and  in  case  of  his  not  being- 
provided  with  it,  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  veld-cornet, 
land-rost  or  fiscal,  in  order  to  act  as,  after  due  inquiry, 
they  should  feel  it  incumbent  to  do."  The  immediate 
results  of  the  repeal  of  this  law,  taking  place  as  it  did 
without  precaution  or  preparation,  were  an  alarming 
extent  of  vagrancy  and  crime ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Chase,  though  we  trust  with  much  exaggeration,  that  the 
Hottentots  are  now  "  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  soil 
through  intemperance  and  disease." 

The  manumission  of  the  slaves  in  1834 — who  amounted 
to  thirty-six  thousand,  chiefly  natives  of  Madagascar  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago  —was  attended  by  similar  results. 
Few  remained  with  their  employers  whether  they  had 
been  well  or  ill  treated,  and  crops  rotted  on  the  ground 
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for  want  of  hands  to  gather  them  in.  The  new  freemen, 
crowded  together  in  straw  huts,  celebrated  their  liberation 
in  orgies  which  prepared  the  way  for  disease,  and  measles 
and  smallpox  more  than  decimated  the  heretofore 
labouring  population. 

As  for  the  Hottentots  they  are  no  longer  of  importance 
except  as  a  class  of  British  subjects  ;  but  we  are  as  yet 
only  in  the  midst  of  our  collision  with  the  Kafirs.  A 
nation  of  herdsmen,  just  as  the  former  till  lately  were, 
the  Kafirs  yet  appear  to  have  begun,  by  their  own 
unassisted  efforts,  to  make  more  decided  advances  than 
their  neighbours  in  civilization.  Their  villages  are 
surrounded  by  fields,  where  the  women  cultivate  grain 
and  esculents  ;  and  the  rite  of  circumcision  (unconnected 
with  Islamism)  would  seem  to  point  to  some  inexplicable 
relationship  with  a  far  more  northern  people.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  hostilities  between  them  and  the 
Europeans  were  commenced  by  the  aggressions  of  the 
Dutch.  There  was  indeed  a  continual  pressure  upon  the 
Hottentot  country  from  the  east ;  but  this  was  exhibited 
more  in  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  frontier  tribes  into 
the  ranks  of  the  intruders  than  by  the  exterminating  wars 
of  barbarians.  At  any  rate,  the  first  collision  upon 
record  took  place  in  1701,  when  a  party  of  colonists 
marched  across  the  eastern  frontier,  lived  there  by  rapine 
for  seven  months,  and  returned  with  a  large  quantity  of 
spoil  in  sheep  and  cattle.  The  notice  taken  of  this  ex- 
ploit by  the  home  government,  was  a  despatch  deploring 
such  abominable  robberies  and  murders,  and  regretting 
their  inability  to  punish  the  delinquents.  But  the  delin- 
quents were  not  only  unjjunished  but  rewarded  ;  for  in 
1778,  finding  many  of  the  Dutch  settlers  located  upon 
the  Kafir  frontiers,  the  governor,  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, stretched  the  limits  of  the  colony  so  as  to  include 
ii2 
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its  erratic  children.  This  was  resisted  by  the  principal 
chiefs — the  form  of  a  treaty  having  been  gone  through 
with  a  few  of  minor  importance — and  the  result  was  the 
mustering  a  "  commando"  by  the  Dutch,  the  massacre 
of  the  treacherous  Kafirs,  and  the  punishment  of  the  rich 
by  the  confiscation  of  five  thousand  head  of  cattle  !  Oc- 
currences of  nearly  the  same  kind  took  place  on  other 
parts  of  the  same  frontier,  and  scenes  of  horror  were 
enacted,  and  extended  over  a  period  of  many  years,  which 
have  been  detailed,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  by  several 
writers,  but  which  would  now  excite  more  disgust  than 
interest.  The  intruding  Kafirs,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
thousand  souls  (whose  intrusion  was  a  century  old),  were 
at  length  thrust  back  by  the  British,  in  1811,  beyond  the 
Great  Fish  River. 

In  settling  the  new  frontier,  the  English  treated  with  a 
chief  called  Gaika,  whose  sovereign  authority,  as  his 
European  friends  thought  fit  to  consider  it,  was  not 
acknowledged  by  the  other  chiefs.  This  led  to  great 
calamities  ;  for  in  1818  an  intestine  war  having  broken  out 
among  the  tribes,  the  British  Government  of  the  Cape 
would  needs  interfere  to  assist  their  ally  Gaika,  and  by 
means  of  a  powerful  expedition,  mulcted  the  insurgents 
in  cattle  to  the  amount  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand  head.  The  frontier  war  now  raged  in  earnest, 
and  the  enemy  coming  down  in  great  force  upon  Graham's 
Town,  a  battle  took  place  in  which  fourteen  hundred 
Kafir  warriors  were  slain. 

Their  chief,  Makanna,  was  one  of  those  splendid  charac- 
ters who  appear  from  time  to  time  to  relieve  and  illumine 
the  vulgar  horrors  of  history.  He  was  a  prophet  as  well  as 
a  prince.  He  had  formed  the  project  of  bending  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  to  his  ambitious  and  perhaps 
patriotic  designs  by  means  of  a  supernatural  revelation; 
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and  he  was  so  successful  that  his  return  to  the  world  is 
looked  for  to  this  day  by  the  Kafir  nation,  with  a  Jewish 
devotion.     In  the  mean  time,  however,  Makanna  seeing 
that  all  was   lost,  instead  of  hiding  himself  in  his  un- 
fathomable deserts,  took  the  resolution  of  the  AfFghan 
Dost  Mahomed  and  walked  alone  into  the  camp  of  his 
conquerors.     "  People  say,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  occa- 
sioned the  war — let  us  see  whether  my  delivering  myself 
up  will  restore  peace  to  my  country  !"     But  the  fine  and 
chivalrous  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  English  in  India 
was  unknown  in  the  brutal  commands  of  the  Cape — in 
which    it  is  afiirmed  the  dress  of  the    Kafirs  was   fired 
at  wherever  it  appeared,  the  soldiers  not  giving  themselves 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  it  covered  a  man   or  a 
woman.    Makanna  was  sent  prisoner  to  Cape  Town,  con- 
fined for  some  time  in  the  common  jail,  and  then  trans- 
ported to  Robben  Island  to  work  in  chains  in  the  slate 
quarries,  the  associate  of  slaves  and  felons.     Here  ac- 
quiring the  usual  ascendency  of  genius  over  his  fellows, 
he  formed  a  plan  of  escape.     He  rose  upon  the  guard 
and   overpowered    them,    embarked   his   adherents  in  a 
boat,  in  which  he  entered  himself  the  last  man,  and  set 
sail  for   the  coast.     The  overloaded  vessel  upset,  and 
Makanna  was  seen  clinging  to  a  rock.     Even  at  that 
moment  the  instincts  of  the  leader  prevailed  over  those 
of  the  man.     His  eyes  were  bent  upon  his  followers,  his 
voice  animated  their  eSbrts  as  they  struggled  in  the  surge, 
and  when  a  wave  swept  him  into  the  abyss,  the  last  cheer 
of  the  gallant  Kafir  was  heard  rising  above  the  roar  of 
the  ocean. 

It  was  now  Gaika's  turn.  Three  thousand  square  miles  of 
his  lost  territory  were  at  first  constituted  a  neutral  ground, 
and  then  openly  taken  possession  of  by  his  English 
allies;  and  in  1822  Gaika  himself  only  missed  being  laid 
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hold  of  (it  doe^  not  appear  for  what  crime)  by  disguising 
himself  in  the  mantle  of  one  of  his  wives.  Petty  hos- 
tilities now  went  on  at  intervals  till  1835,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  successful  forays  of  the  Kafirs,  the 
border  commotions  were  converted  by  the  English  into  a 
national  war.  This  was  like  the  Chinese  war — very 
bloody  on  one  side.  The  governor  in  one  of  his  de- 
spatches, states  that  he  lost  a  hundred  men  and  slew  four 
thousand  !  "  There  have  been  taken  from  them,"  also, 
adds  he,  "  besides  the  conquest  and  alienation  of  their 
country,  about  sixty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  almost  all 
their  goats,  their  habitations  every  where  destroyed,  and 
their  gardens  and  corn  fields  laid  waste."  All  this  was 
virtually  declared  by  the  home  secretary  to  be  robbery 
and  murder,  the  "  conquest  resulting  from  a  war  in 
which,  as  far  as  he  is  at  present  enabled  to  judge,  the 
original  justice  is  on  the  side  of  the  conquered,  not  of 
the  victorious  party."  The  territory  was  ordered  to  be 
restored. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  include  in  this  sketch  the  extra- 
colonial  events  that  are  only  now  in  progress.  The 
manumission  of  the  slaves  at  the  Cape,  together  with  the 
total  change  of  system — except  in  public  wars — intro- 
duced by  the  British,  disgusted  so  much  the  boers,  or 
Dutch  farmers  on  the  eastern  frontier,  that  they  took  the 
extraordinary  resolution  of  marching  in  a  body  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  into  Kafir-land.  Their  passage  through 
the  native  tribes  was  attended  by  the  horrors  that  might 
have  been  expected ;  and  their  present  settlement  in 
Natal,  where  in  1842  they  encountered  and  defeated  a 
large  British  force,  and  were  with  difficulty  driven  back 
from  the  coast,  is  still  besieged  by  the  original  occupiers 
of  the  land. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

RECENT    COLONIZATION,    RESOURCES,    AND    COMMERCE    OF 
THE  CAPE. 

The  Marquess  Wellesley  in  1798  strongly  urged  upon 
government  the  policy  of  keeping  possession  of  the  Cape 
as  a  naval  station — as  an  intermediate  military  depot  to 
prepare  their  troops  for  the  climate  of  India — and  as  a 
victualling  rendezvous  for  the  Company's  fleets  both  out- 
wards and  homewards.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
vain  to  expect  the  settlement  to  pay  its  expenses ;  "  but  I 
doubt,"  said  he,  "  whether  with  the  Cape  in  the  hands  of 
an  enemy  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  maintain  your 
India  trade  or  empire,  unless  you  could  acquire  some  other 
settlement  on  the  southern  coast  of  Africa."  Since  that 
time  the  increasing  importance  of  British  connection  with 
the  further  east,  and  the  rapid  rise  of  a  British  empire  in 
the  new  southern  world,  have  added  force  to  his  argu- 
ments ;  while  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  have  shown  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expendi- 
ture.   But  as  for  its  expenses  as  a  military  depot,  amount- 
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ing  we  believe  to  206,OOOZ.  a  year,  these  do  not  properly 
come  into  the  colonial  accounts,  as  they  are  incurred  in 
guarding  the  whole  eastern  dominion ;  and  in  this  point  of 
view  the  station,  from  its  greater  cheapness  of  living, 
effects  a  saving  to  the  nation,  rather  than  otherwise, 
in  the  maintenance  of  troops. 

From  the  year  in  which  the  Marquess  wrote  till  1802,  the 
whole  exports  did  not  exceed  15,000/;  and  in  1803  a 
colonist  asked  in  utter  perplexity — "  In  what  articles  can 
we  trade  ?  what  can  we  export?  wherewith  must  we  pay?" 
The  British,  on  definitively  taking  possession,  solved 
the  difficulty  by  bringing  up  the  exports  from  58,684/., 
the  average  in  1806-10,  to  220,933/.,  the  average  in 
1823-4 ;  and  since  then  a  comparatively  slight  but  decided 
increase  has  been  visible.  In  1820  a  body  of  3,736  free 
emigrants  were  sent  out  from  Britain  at  the  expense  of 
50,000/.  to  government,  and  located  on  the  territory  next 
the  Kafir  frontier.  After  the  usual  interval  of  misfortune, 
filling  here  a  space  of  three  years  as  in  South  Australia, 
the  settlement  of  Albany  took  root  and  flourished  up  to 
the  Kafir  inroad  in  1834,  which  gave  a  temporary  inter- 
ruption to  its  prosperity. 

"  The  natural  resources  upon  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony  have  to  rely,"  say  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  in  1829,  *'  for  the  support  of  the  stock  we  have 
mentioned,  consist  of  the  wild  pasturage,  extending  over 
tracks  of  country  by  no  means  fertile.  There  are  few 
places  in  the  colony  calculated  for  the  production  of 
artificial  grasses,  although,  with  good  management,  and 
a  command  of  water,  they  are  found  to  resist  and  survive 
the  long  droughts  which  are  common  at  the  Cape,  The 
natural  grasses  abound  with  deleterious  and  astringent 
herbs,  the  taint  of  which  is  perceivable  in  the  breath  and 
milk  of  the  cows,  and  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
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are  destructive  to  the  cattle.  Change  of  pasturage  is 
found  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  the  numerous  diseases 
with  which  they  are  affected,  and  which  are  rendered 
more  frequent  and  destructive  by  want  of  care,  and 
protection  from  cold  and  wet  weather.  The  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  colony  have  been  subject  to  the 
visitation  of  locusts,  which  are  equally  destructive  to 
artificial  as  to  natural  pasturage."  This,  in  a  few  words, 
enumerates  the  disadvantages  of  the  Cape,  with  the 
exception  of  blight,  or  rust,  to  which  the  crops  are  sub- 
ject to  an  extent  not  known  in  Europe. 

The  ravages  of  the  locusts  are  chiefly  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  districts.  Their  original  country  appears  to  be 
the  sandy  deserts  of  the  north ;  whence,  rising  upon  the 
wind  in  myriads,  by  the  instinct  of  hunger,  they  sail  in 
vast  clouds  in  quest  of  food.  The  air  is  darkened  by  them 
for  miles,  and  the  rushing  sound  of  their  wings  resembles 
the  near  dash  of  a  mill-wheel.  In  the  evening  they  alight, 
sometimes  in  masses  several  inches  deep ;  and  when  they 
take  the  wings  of  the  morning  anew,  no  token  is  left  of 
their  supper  but  the  grey  earth  instead  of  the  verdant 
field  or  the  blooming  garden.  Sometimes  their  expe- 
dition takes  place  before  they  are  able  to  fly ;  and  in  this 
case  they  appear  in  a  dark  red  column,  perhaps  a  mile 
broad,  rolling  along  in  an  unswerving  direction.  A 
rivulet  is  no  barrier ;  a  line  of  fire  is  extinguished  by 
their  forlorn  hope,  and  the  rest  of  the  legion  walk  over 
their  bodies  ;  walls — houses — chimneys — all  are  climbed 
and  surmounted  ;  till  at  length  arriving  at  a  broad  and 
rapid  river,  or  the  sea  itself,  the  marauders — who  have 
not  left  one  blade  of  grass  in  their  passage — plunge 
bravely  in  and  disappear.  All  evils,  however,  have  their 
compensations.  Birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  and  men  prey 
alike  upon  the  general   enemy.     The  natives  grow  fat 
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when  there  are  plenty  of  locusts ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  are  seen  hurrying  out  into  the  devastated  fields 
with  sacks  and  joack-oxen  to  gather  in  the  animal  har- 
vest. The  creatures  are  steamed,  dried  in  the  sun,  win- 
nowed (to  deprive  them  of  their  legs  and  wings),  and 
either  put  away  in  sacks  or  garnered  on  the  barn  floor  in 
a  heap.  They  resemble  shrimps  in  taste,  and  are  either 
eaten  whole  with  salt,  or  pounded  with  water  into  a  cold 
porridge.  The  locust-plague  continues  for  several  years 
at  a  time,  and  is  said  to  make  its  appearance  with  some 
regularity  about  once  in  fifteen  years. 

The  extraordinary  exuberance  of  animal  life  in  South- 
ern Africa  has  been  often  a  subject  of  admiration.  "  The 
arid  deserts,"  says  Pringle,  "  uninhabitable  by  man,  fur- 
nish food  and  refuge  to  the  ostrich  and  the  serpent-eater ; 
and  in  the  tracks  of  death-like  desolation,  where  even 
these  solitary  birds  cannot  find  a  fountain,  life  is  still 
pouring  forth  from  the  inexhaustible  womb  of  the  inarched 
yet  pregnant  earth :  thousands  of  lizards  and  land-tor- 
toises are  seen  crawling  about,  or  basking  on  the  rocks 
and  stones,  and  myriads  of  myriads  of  ants  are  building 
their  clay  pyramids,  or  busily  travelling  to  and  fro,  in 
long  black  trains  across  the  sultry  ground." 

But  the  deserts  themselves,  it  must  be  said,  if  we  look 
for  their  type  in  the  Great  Karroo  (which  is  three 
hundred  miles  long  by  seventy  or  eighty)  are  not  mere 
plains  of  sand  as  in  other  parts  of  the  same  continent. 
They  have  a  thin  argillaceous  soil,  diversified  with  slaty 
hills,  and  traversed  by  numerous  torrents;  and  they 
appear  rather  to  be  burnt  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
during  the  dry  season  than  naturally  unfit  for  vegetation  ; 
for  no  sooner  does  the  rain  begin  to  fall  in  the  early 
spring  than  myriads  of  flowers  rush  into  bloom,  and  the 
Alpine  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  hasten  down  from 
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their  fields,  that  are  still  bound  in  the  chains  of  winter, 
to  pasture  their  flocks  on  the  brief  vegetation  of  the 
smiling  desert. 

There  is  a  species  of  amphibious  lizard  found  in  some 
of  the  rivers  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  but  as  harmless 
as  the  common  lizard  of  the  desert.  Venomous  serpents 
are  numerous,  such  as  the  cobra-eapella,  puff-adder,  and 
berg-adder  ;  but  their  great  enemy,  the  serpent-eater,  or 
secretary-bird,  is  likewise  at  hand,  who  crushes  them 
under  the  sole  of  his  foot,  or  flies  up  with  them  into  the 
air,  and  drops  them  upon  the  ground — as  Marco  Polo's 
roc  does  the  elephants  !  In  the  animal  kingdom  are 
included  the  lion,  the  elephant,  the  leopard,  the  hyena 
and  his  relation  the  wild  dog,  the  buffalo,  the  antelope, 
the  quagga,  and  the  baboon.  The  Cape  leopard  is  pecu- 
liarly ferocious  ;  but  the  hyena  and  wild  dog  are  more 
destructive  to  the  flocks.  The  buffalo  is  a  most  formid- 
able animal;  but  his  haunts,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
elephant,  have  been  much  circumscribed  by  the  hunters. 

The  commission  of  inquiry  states  that  notwith- 
standing the  various  diseases  to  which  cattle  are  liable, 
from  the  effects  of  noxious  herbage  at  certain  seasons,  the 
difiiculty  of  obtaining  water  for  them  in  the  summer 
season,  and  the  depredations  of  wild  animals  and  of  the 
border  tribes,  their  number  had  more  than  trebled  from 
the  year  1806  to  1824.  The  increase  still  goes  on,  and 
on  the  eastern  frontiers  the  Cape  graziers  have  been  the 
pioneers  of  the  settlement,  migrating  farther  and  farther 
in  quest  of  pasture,  till  they  are  now  extensively  settled 
in  the  Natal  country.  The  butchers  of  Cape  Town,  it  is 
said,  send  overland  six  hundred  miles  for  slaughter  cattle 
and  sheep.  Under  all  circumstances,  the  exportation  of 
horns  and  hides  may  be  expected  to  become  a  great 
business. 
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The  Cape  sheep  is  distinguished  by  its  hairy  fleece 
and  the  enormous  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  tail — some- 
times amounting  to  twenty  pounds  weight.  This  kind  of 
sheep,  however,  is  now  in  progress  of  supersession  by  the 
saxo-merino  breed,  and  a  trade  in  wool  has  thus  been  com- 
menced which  promises  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
colony.  In  1824  the  number  of  sheep  of  all  kinds  at  the 
Cape  was  one  million  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  two;  and  in  1841  the  returns 
were  three  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy.  Up  to  1834  the  exports 
of  wool  were  under  a  hundred  thousand  pounds :  at 
present  they  are  a  million  and  a  half  or  about  one-eighth 
part  of  the  exports  of  the  Australian  colonies.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  rapid  increase  of  colonial  wool,  the  supplies 
Great  Britain  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  Ger- 
many (in  1836  amounting  to  nearly  thirty-two  million 
pounds  !)  have  now  greatly  fallen  off,  and  eventually  the 
trade  will  perhaps  be  extinguished  altogether.  In  order 
to  show  the  vast  industrial  field  there  is  before  our 
Australian  and  Cape  settlers  and  our  Indian  farmers,  we 
may  add  on  this  subject  that,  independently  of  the  fleeces 
of  thirty-two  million  sheep  of  her  own,  Great  Britain 
imports  from  fifty  to  sixty  million  pounds  of  wool  per 
annum.  The  trade,  notwithstanding,  may  still  be  said  to 
be  in  its  infancy,  as  it  has  gradually  increased  to  that 
amount  from  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  imported  in 
the  year  1800. 

Goats  are  likewise  a  considerable  stock  at  the  Cape ; 
and  horses  of  a  mixed  breed  are  rising  in  numbers  and 
value.  These  animals,  it  is  said,  are  capable  of  bearing 
so  much  fatigue  that  a  journey  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  on  two  successive  days  is  a  common  occurrence. 
There  are  likewise  swine,  poultry  of  all  kinds,  and  bees 
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on  every  farm.  Besides  wool,  hides,  and  horns,  the  other 
principal  exports  are  goat  and  sheep  skins,  salted  beef, 
pork,  and  fish,  aloes,  ivory,  tallow,  flour,  whale  oil,  whale 
bone,  and  wine. 

The  capital  embarked  in  wine  cultivation  was  said  in 
1843  to  be  nearly  two  millions  sterling  ;  and  the  quantity 
exported  to  England  averages  from  five  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand gallons.  The  liqueur  wine,  Constantia,  is  well  known, 
or  rather  well  talked  about,  for  it  is  too  scarce  and  too 
dear  to  be  within  the  reach  of  more  than  a  few ;  but,  with 
this  exception,  the  wines  of  the  Cape,  pronounced  execrable 
by  the  first  English  conqueroi's,  retain  their  character  to 
the  present  day.  It  should  not  be  said  that  they  are  entirely 
unimproved,  for  they  have  lost  in  some  measure  their 
peculiar  earthy  taste ;  but  still  they  are  so  inferior  to  the 
wines  of  Europe  that  they  are  never  seen  upon  the  table 
— under  their  own  name.  It  is  curious  that  no  one  asks  in 
parliament  what  becomes  of  the  half  million  gallons  which 
are  imported,  since  there  is  not  an  individual  of  that  august 
body  who  ever  saw  a  bottle  of  "  Cape  Madeira"  in  his  life ! 
The  fact  is,  the  British  Government  could  not  conceive 
why  we  should  not  have  as  good  wine  from  Southern 
Africa  as  from  continental  Europe,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  the  grapes  of  the  former  country  are  among  the  finest 
in  the  world  ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  the  colonists  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  article,  they  gave  them 
a  discriminative  duty  of  about  fifty  per  cent,  in  their 
favour.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  same  quality  of  wine 
continues  to  be  made  at  the  Cape,  and  imported  into 
England  ;  where,  as  nobody  will  drink  it  pure,  the  dealers 
are  compelled  to  mix  it  with  other  wines,  and  sell  it  at 
twice  its  value.  The  diSerence  of  duty  is  thus  taken  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people  in  another  shape,  and  govern- 
ment pays  it  over  again  in  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
revenue. 
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The  trade  with  the  Kafirs  commenced  in  1822, and  in  two 
years  ivory  and  hides  were  received  by  the  colonists,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  30,000/  in  exchange  for  beads,  but- 
tons, and  brass  wire.  Commerce,  however,  had  its  usual 
effect ;  and  having  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  the 
eyes  of  the  African  barbarians  were  opened,  and  they  saw 
that  they  wanted  duffels,  blankets,  iron-pots,  and  other 
manufactures.  The  mother  country,  therefore,  came  to 
participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  trade,  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  in  1834,  amounted  to  40,000/.  per 
annum  in  imports  alone,  for  the  value  sent  into  Kafir  land 
had  not  been  ascertained.  This  traffic,  of  course,  dis- 
appeared during  the  war  and  for  some  time  after,  but  is  now 
gradually  recovering,  and  is  at  present  estimated  at  about 
half  the  above  amount.  But  the  war  was  not  without 
its  advantages  even  so  far  as  industry  was  concerned,  for 
it  released  from  Kafir  slavery,  and  threw  upon  the  British 
frontier,  a  people  called  Fingos,  who  supplied  the  most 
important  desideratum  of  the  colonists — labour.  The 
Fingos  numbered  altogether  about  10,000  souls,  and 
proved  to  be  a  quiet,  temperate,  provident,  and  industrious 
race.  Some  of  the  tribes  dispersed  by  the  Zoolahs  have 
likewise  been  found  useful  as  herdsmen ;  and  the  phren- 
sied  tumults  among  the  northern  nations  are  perpetually 
driving  refugees  across  the  Gariep  to  take  service  with  the 
colonists. 

It  is  curious  that  Barrow,  who  wrote  in  1798,  is  still 
the  great  authority  as  to  the  productive  capabilities  of  the 
country.  The  tea  plant  thrives  as  well  as  in  China ; 
successful  experiments  have  been  tried  with  coffee ; 
sugar,  he  tells  us,  would  likewise  succeed;  and 
Percival  (1804)  mentions  that  the  cane  grows  spon- 
taneously in  many  parts  of  the  colony.  The  soil  is 
exactly  suited  to  the  mulberry  ;  and  "  remembering  wool, 
let  it  not  be  thought  a  rash  expectation  that  Cape  silk 
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will  yet  vie  with  China,  India,  Modena,  or  Valencia,  or 
Brussa."  Besides  the  common  silkworm,  Barrow  men- 
tions, likewise,  a  large  moth  nearly  as  large  as  the  atlas, 
resembling  the  Indian  insect  which  spins  the  strong  silk 
known  by  the  name  of  tussack.  Cotton,  indigo,  tobacco, 
all  have  been  tried,  and  tried  successfully  ;  but  we  need 
hardly  add  to  this  enumeration  that  experiments  on  a 
small  scale,  however  fortunate,  give  no  pledge  as  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  article  for  the  purposes  of  the  merchant. 
There  is  at  the  Cape,  as  in  all  the  other  colonies,  a 
great  outcry  for  Labour ;  but  government  perhaps  acts 
wisely  in  yielding  nothing  to  enthusiasm.  The  expe- 
riment tried  on  so  liberal  a  scale  in  1820  proves  that  the 
progress  of  this  settlement  will  not  be  brilliant,  but  that, 
if  moderately  slow,  it  will  be  sure.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  emigrants,  both  for  talent  and  virtue, 
was  the  late  Thomas  Pringle, — a  name  which  the  author 
of  these  pages  cannot  recall  without  feelings  of  admira- 
tion and  regret, — and  his  Narrative,  to  which  the  beau- 
tiful truthfulness  of  the  man  gives  a  Crusoe-like  interest, 
traces  the  destiny  of  the  colony  in  that  of  the  small 
family  band  of  which  he  was  the  leader.  "  Without 
having  any  pretensions  to  wealth,"  he  concludes,  "  and 
with  very  little  money  among  them,  the  Glen  Lynden 
settlers  (with  some  exceptions)  may  be  said  to  be  in  a 
thriving,  and,  on  the  whole,  in  a  very  enviable  condition. 
They  are  no  longer  molested  by  either  predatory  Bush- 
men or  Kafirs ;  they  have  abundance  of  all  that  life 
requires  for  competence  and  for  comfort ;  and  they  have 
few  causes  for  anxiety  about  the  future.  Some  of  them 
who  have  now  acquired  considerable  flocks  of  merino 
sheep  have  even  a  fair  prospect  of  attaining  to  moderate 
wealth." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ISLANDS  OF  THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  OCEAN  — RETROSPECT 
AND  CONCLUSION. 

In  1502,  nineteen  years  after  Diaz  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Storms,  another  Portuguese  navigator  when  returning 
from  India,  discovered  a  small  barren  rock  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean,  twelve  hundred  miles  from  the  African 
shore,  and  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  the  divinity  to 
whom  the  day  belonged.  Saint  Helena.  The  coast  was 
rugged  and  bare,  rising  in  almost  perpendicular  preci- 
pices ;  though  at  a  distance  some  central  eminences 
appeared  to  be  covered  with  vegetation,  while  the  peepul 
tree  of  Bengal  grew  everywhere  in  the  glens  and  in- 
terstices, and  mantled  the  cliffs  with  its  perennial  ver- 
dure. The  shores  were  alive  with  turtles,  seals,  and 
sea-lions ;  and  myriads  of  wild  fowl  hovered  screaming 
around  the  rocks. 

In  1513  a  vessel  was  passing  this  uninviting  rock, 
having  on  board  a  Portuguese  nobleman  who  had  been 
mutilated  for  his  crimes,  and  sent  away  ignominiously 
from  India,  by  the  great  Albuquerque.  The  prisoner, 
dreading  the  idea  of  returning  to  his  country  under  such 
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circumstances,  prevailed  upon  the  captain  to  set  liim  on 
shore ;  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  being  sent  to  him  by  his 
friends,  he  found  himself  in  a  year  or  two  more  com- 
fortable then  he  had  probably  expected.  He  imported 
hogs,  goats,  domestic  poultry,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and 
everything  appeared  to  thrive  in  quite  a  remarkable 
degree.  In  four  years,  however,  the  convict  was  removed 
by  government ;  and  by-and-by  his  place  was  filled  by 
four  runaway  slaves,  two  men  and  two  women,  who  had 
escaped  from  a  ship.  These  new  inhabitants  soon  multi- 
plied to  the  number  of  twenty ;  but  the  vessels  which  now 
began  to  touch  at  the  island  to  supply  themselves  with  fresh 
provisions,  found  their  competition  disadvantageous ;  and 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  live  stock  and  fruits  of  the  original 
Solitary  without  rivals,  they  hunted  out  the  slave-settlers 
and  their  families  till  they  succeeded  in  destroying  them. 
Saint  Helena,  owing  to  the  trade-winds,  is  difficult  to 
hit  upon,  at  least  in  the  outward  voyage ;  and  in  an 
epoch  when  all  commercial  advantages  that  were  com- 
municated were  supposed  to  be  lost,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Portuguese  should  have  kept  the  fact  of  its 
existence  a  secret  from  other  nations,  till  1588  when  it 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Cavendish  on  his  return  from  a 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  From  this  date  the  lonely 
rock  was  visited  by  English,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Portu- 
guese ships  indiscriminately;  and  when  the  two  last 
nations  were  at  war,  the  single  anchorage  it  possesses 
was  occasionally  the  scene  of  bloody  conflicts.  The  Por- 
tuguese at  length  became  independent  of  the  island — 
(repeatedly  ravaged,  and  its  stock  maliciously  destroyed 
by  both  belligerents) — in  consequence  of  their  numerous 
settlements  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  neighbouring 
continent ;  and  at  length  they  abandoned  it  altogether. 
In   1643,  however,  it  was  again  stocked  by  some  ship- 
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wrecked  mariners  of  the  same  nation  ;  and  in  two  years 
after  the  Dutch  considered  it  worth  their  while  to  capture 
and  colonize  it.  But  when  this  nation  in  1651  planted 
themselves,  as  we  have  related,  at  the  Cape,  they  with- 
drew their  establishment  from  the  little  island  rock ;  and 
immediately  after  an  English  homeward  bound  East 
India  fleet  took  possession  of  it  for  the  Company,  who 
were  afterwards  confirmed  in  their  occupation  by  a  royal 
charter  of  Charles  II.  In  1672  the  Dutch  were  repulsed 
in  a  new  attack  ;  but  in  the  night  of  the  same  day  they 
landed  five  hundred  men,  and  the  governor  and  garrison 
retreated  to  a  ship  in  the  roads.  In  the  following  year  it 
was  recaptured  by  Captain  Munden  ;  and  six  Dutch 
Indiamen  immediately  after  sailing  into  the  bay  with  a 
new  governor  and  reinforcements  on  board,  fell  likewise 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  whose  commander  had 
kept  the  Dutch  flag  flying  for  a  decoy. 

Saint  Helena  was  now  used  by  the  East  India  Company 
as  a  maritime  station  till  1833,  when  having  no  longer  a 
mercantile  fleet,  they  gave  it  up  to  the  crown.  The 
population  at  present  amounts  to  about  five  thousand, 
in  a  circumference  of  twenty-eight  miles.  In  1815,  we 
may  add,  the  island  received  a  prisoner  whose  name 
would  cause  it  to  be  remembered  to  the  last  ages  of  the 
world,  even  if  the  volcanic  agency  which  is  supposed  to 
have  raised  it  from  the  sea  were  to  sink  it  again  to  the 
bottom.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  meditated  on  that  ocean 
rock  for  six  years,  and  then,  in  1821,  gave  forth  to  the 
Atlantic  a  spirit  as  vast  and  indomitable  as  itself. 

The  small  island  of  Ascension  is  six  hundred  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  Saint  Helena,  and  consists  of  little  more 
than  barren  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  with  great 
violence.  Both  islands  are  at  present  merely  refreshing 
stations ;    but  they  are  likewise  impregnable    fortresses 
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which,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  would   become  of  great 
importance  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce. 

Having  now  finished  our  allotted  task,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  looking  back  for  a  moment  before  laying  down  the 
pen.  Awed  as  we  are  by  the  magnitude — haunted 
and  ojDpressed  by  the  power  and  greatness — of  that 
Dominion,  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  which 
have  in  these  volumes  been  so  inadequately  described, 
the  result  of  our  Survey  is  still  a  conviction  that  not  only 
the  British  Empire  but  the  world  itself  is  in  its  infancy. 
The  great  nations  of  what  men  delight  to  call  Antiquity 
passed  along  the  earth  like  shadows,  leaving  hardly  a 
mark  upon  its  surface ;  and  those  that  still  remain  in  the 
farther  east — gazed  upon  by  the  modern  world  like 
spectres  of  the  past — are  crumbling  away  before  our 
eyes.  All  things  proclaim  that  the  globe  has  reached  a 
new  epoch  in  its  existence  ;  while  its  immense  expanses  of 
thinly  inhabited  or  entirely  desert  surface,  as  well  as  the 
lapse  of  ages  and  kingdoms  without  permanent  results — 
without  leaving  any  other  memorials  for  mankind  than 
a  few  tombs  and  ruins — prove  that  epoch  to  be  an  early 
one. 

But  the  new  era  is  more  promising  than  the  past.  The 
former  world  was  destroyed  by  barbarians,  who  built 
their  huts  with  the  fragments  of  its  palaces.  Forests 
grow  where  the  air  once  vibrated  with  the  voice  of 
cities,  and  the  heretofore  highways  of  commerce  echo  to 
the  roar  of  wild  beasts.  In  many  places  society  has 
crumbled  into  its  original  elements,  agriculturists  falling 
back  into  shepherds,  and  shepherds  into  hunters  and 
pensioners  on  the  spontaneous  bounties  of  nature.  But 
the  progress  of  mankind,  though  interrupted,  was  not 
destined  to  stop.     In  Europe  there  occurred,  in  the  full- 
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ness  of  time,  a  collision  of  races  from  which  a  new  form  of 
civilization  was  to  spring;  and  there  the  most  distant 
tribes  of  mankind,  called  nnconsciously  from  the  east,  the 
west,  the  north,  and  the  south,  flung  themselves  with  a 
blind  and  headlong  rage  upon  each  other.  The  result  of 
this  collision  is  seen  in  the  present  age ;  for  now  is  the 
great  day  of  the  west,  in  which  the  prophecy  of  the  old 
man  of  the  Ark  is  to  be  fulfilled, — that  Japhet  shall  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Shein  !  Japhet,  it  is  true,  carries  a  sword 
to  slay  as  well  as  a  torch  to  enlighten — (another  proof 
that  the  world  is  still  in  its  mad  youth) — but  if  we  could 
look  back  upon  his  cruelties  through  the  sobering  vista 
of  ages,  we  should  find  them  resemble  mercy  itself  when 
compared  with  the  gigantic  crimes  of  his  Asiatic  brother. 
At  the  head  of  the  western  nations  stands  Great  Britain, 
with  the  proudest  sceptre  the  world  ever  saw,  held  more 
easily  in  the  gentle  hands  of  a  woman  than  Alexander 
wielded  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  subjects  of  this  Island 
Queen  include  one  seventh  part  of  mankind,  and  her 
territories  extend  over  more  than  one  seventh  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  Yet  the  British  empire,  like 
the  globe  itself,  is  in  its  infancy.  Its  expansion  has 
only  begun.  Its  illumination  plays  only  on  the  outer 
crust  of  the  Asiatic  mind,  just  as  its  dominion  circles 
round  the  coasts  of  the  Australian  continent,  leaving  the 
untrodden  depths  of  the  interior  a  land  of  darkness  and 
dreams.  But  the  very  juvenility  of  its  power  points  to  a 
destiny  not  the  less  glorious  from  its  vagueness ;  and  the 
line  of  new  empires  of  which  it  will  yet  be  the  Mother 
appears,  like  that  of  the  spectre-kings  of  Macbeth,  to 
stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom. 
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Apfghanistan— war  with  the  British, 
288  ;  geographical  description  of, 
ii.  11  ;  pi-oductions,  21  ;  popu- 
lation, and  their  character,  lb. 

Akbar,  history  of,  i.  54;  incorporation 
of  the  two  nations,  57 ;  his  death 
and  character,  68 ;  his  topogra- 
phical division  of  India,  438 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  expedition  to 
India,  8 

Alexandria  founded,  84 

Allah-u-din,  43 

Amboyna,  massacre  of,  101 ;  produc- 
tions, ii.  99 

Amoy,  capture  of,  352 

Anam ,  empire  of,  ii.  1 40 

Andaman  islands,  87 

Apollonius  Tyaneus,  his  account  of 
India,  i.  17 

Arabians,  Southern,  the  first  carrier- 
merchants,  8;  become  masters 
of  the  early  trade  of  India,  89 

Archipelago,  see   Indian  Archipelago 

Army  of  the  Company,  history  of  the, 

Aroo  Islands,  ii.  93  [351 

Ascension  Island,  498 

Asia,  Central,  supposed  to  be  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race,  i.  1 

Aurungzebe,  history  of,  71 ;  death  and 
character,  73 

Australia,  continent  of,   its  discovery 


and  extent,  ii.  435;  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 453;  Southern  Australia, 
456;  interior  of  tlie  continent, 
459;  Northern  Australia,  461  ; 
the  natives  and  their  probable 
destiny,  464;  importance  of  the 
infant  empire  of  Australia,  466 
Ava,  see  Burmah 

Babek,  history  of,  i,  50,  and  charac- 
ter, 52 

Bactria,  its  intercourse  with  India,  12 

Bali,  ii.  92 

Banca,  90 

Banda,  98 

Batchian,  100 

Beloochistan,  geographical  description 
of,  2 ;  and  political,  6 ;  inhabi- 
tants of,  and  their  manners  and 
character,  7 

Benzoin,  121 

Biche  de  Mer,  see  Tripang 

Billitou,  91 

Birds  of  Paradise,  93 

Birds'  nests,  122. 

Board  of  Control,  institution  of,  i.  334 

Bogue  forts,  description  of  the,  345  ; 
their  capture,  346 

Borneo,  102;  Dutch  settlement,  104; 
extraordinary  struggle  with  the 
Chinese,  105  ;  Borneo  Proper,  107 
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Brahmins,  religious  system  of  the,  141 

Buddhism,  in  Thibet,  ii.  30  ;  Burmah, 
59  ;  introduction  into  China,  157  ; 
its  Chinese  modification,  22o ; 
Japan,  375 

Bugis,  "  the  Phenicians  of  the  Archi- 
pelago," 101 

Burmah,  war  with  the  British,  i.  270; 
the  country  and  its  productions, 
ii-  45 ;  commerce,  50  ;  govern- 
ment, i&.j  army,  53;  customs  and 
manners,  55  ;  religion,  59 

Bushmen,  480 


Cabool,  city  of,  ii.  IG 

Coffee,  Indian,  i.  4G5 

Calcutta,  origin  of,  106;  the  English 
driven  from,  114  ;  Black  Hole  of, 
ib. ;  retaken  by  Clive,  ib. 

Canton,  occupation  of  the  heights 
of,  by  the  British,  ii.  350 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  discovery  of, 
472 ;  colonized  by  the  Dutch, 
473  ;  conquered  from  them  by  the 
British,  474  ;  native  inhabitants, 
475;  Hottentots  479;  Bushmen, 
480;  Kafirs,  483;  ^^atal,  486; 
])rogress  of  the  Cape  colony,  488  ; 
animal  kingdom,  490;  cattle,  491; 
sheep,  492;  wine,  493;  Kafir- 
trade,  494 ;  capabilities  and  pro- 
spects, 495 

Cashmere,  picture  of  the  celebrated 
valley  of,  24;  productions,  29; 
population  and  character,  30 

Caste,  its  general  influence  upon  the 
Hindoo  character,  i.  15;  con- 
nection with  religion,  l.j4;  the 
frame-work  of  Indian  society,  i&. ; 
distribution  of  the  people  under 
the  system,    155;    to    some    ex- 


tent a  fiction  of  the  lawgivers, 
156;  probable  origin,  157;  per- 
petuation of  its  prejudices  by  the 
public  life  of  the  natives,  158 ; 
influence  of  the  Mahomedau  con- 
quest, 159 

Celebes,  ii.  77 ;  its  inhabitants  the 
Bugis,  101 

Ceram,  99 

Chand,  Sultana,  her  heroic  contest 
with  Akbar,  i.  55 

Cha-poo,  capture  of,  ii.  359 

China,  history  of,  145;  patriarchal 
stage,  148;  feudal  stage,  149; 
consolidation  of  the  empire  under 
the  Hans,  155;  military  dynasty 
of  Tang,  159;  uniform  progress 
and  fate  of  the  dynasties,  160; 
struggle  with  the  Tartars,  161 ; 
a  Tartar  dynasty  mounts  the 
tlirone,  165;  which  gives  place 
to  a  Chinese  dynasty,  166;  new 
Tartar  conquest,  167 ;  glance 
round  the  frontiers,  172;  topo- 
graphical sketch  of  China  Proper, 
179;  theory  of  the  government, 
192 ;  emperor  and  his  cabinet, 
199;  education,  200;  revenue, 
205;  ceremony,  206;  army,  207  ; 
law,  208  ;  public  works,  213 ;  cen- 
sorship, 214;  religion,  218  ;  lite- 
rature, 231 ;  society  and  manners, 
235 ;  progress  of  luxury,  239 ; 
houses,  243;  dress  and  personal 
appearance,  247  ;  ceremony,  250 ; 
women,  252;  infanticide,  254; 
clans,  256  ;  marriage  and  concu- 
binage, 257 ;  general  state  of 
society,  258 ;  productions  and 
resources  of  the  country,  264 ; 
agriculture,  280 ;  manufactures, 
282  ;  fine  arts,  290  ;  science,  292; 
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commerce,  294  ;  intercourse  with 
the  Portuguese,  305 ;  Japanese, 
306;  Dutch,  307  ;  Russians,  311  ; 
English,  313  ;  opium  war,  336 

Chin-hae,  capture  of,  353  ;  attempt 
of  the  Chinese  to  recapture,  357 

Chin  -  keang  -  foo,  capture  of,  363  ; 
slaughter  of  their  families  by  the 
defeated  garrison,  366 

Christianity,  progress  of  in  China,  228 

Chuenpee,  capture  of,  341 

Clans  of  China,  256 

Clive,  captures  Arcot,  i.  113;  recap- 
tures Calcutta,  114;  gains  the 
battle  of  Plassey,  115 

Clove,  ii.  99. 

Cochin  China,  140 

Commerce  of  India,  its  early  course, 
i.  83 ;  in  the  hands  of  the  Phe- 
necians,  84 ;  Romans,  ibid.  ;  its 
commodities,  86  ;  its  effect  upon 
the  western  world,  89 ;  in  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs,  ib.;  jealousy 
of  the  Greeks,  who  re-open  its 
early  route,  and  make  Constanti- 
nople the  entrepot  of  the  world, 
90 ;  interrupted  by  the  crusades, 
91  ;  in  the  hands  of  Venice  and 
Genoa,  91 ;  monopoly  of  by  the 
Venetians,  92;  Portuguese,  93; 
and  Dutch,  98 ;  its  principal  sta- 
ples, 102;  revenue  derived  by 
the  Company  from  commerce,  410 

Confucius,  character  of  his  doctrine, 
ii.  151,  220;  contention  of  his 
sect  with  the  government,  153; 
triumphant  under  the  Hans,  156 
indifferent  to  religion,  227  ;  Con- 
fucian literature,  231 
Constantinople,  becomes  the  entrepot 
of  the  world,  i.  90 ;  sack  of  the 
city  by  the  Turks,  91 


Cotton,  Indian,  456  ;  Chinese,  ii.  270, 

284;  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 

118 

Cotton-goods  imported  by  the  Romans, 
i.  86 

Diamonds  of  Borneo,  ii.  126 

Diego  Garcia  Island,  470 

Drugs  imported  by  the  Romans,  i.  87 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  origin  of, 
96  ;  constitution,  98  ;  transac- 
tions in  the  Archipelago,  ii.  76 — 
in  Japan,  393 

Dyaks  of  Borneo,  139 

Dye-stuffs  imported  by  the  Romans, 


East  India  Company,  English,  ori- 
gin of,  96;  early  history,  99;  their 
alliance  of  friendship  with  the 
Dutch  dissolved  by  the  massacre  of 
Amboyna,  101 ;  their  settlement 
at  Madras,  103 ;  obtain  the  privi- 
lege of  free-trade  from  Shah 
Jehan,  ib.  ;  their  settlement  at 
Bombay,  ib.;  obtain  the  power 
of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  104 — 
and  of  making  peace  and  war,  ib. ; 
compelled  to  abandon  Bengal,  ib. 
— and  to  succumb  to  Aurungzebe, 
105;  constitute  Calcutta  a  sepa- 
rate presidency,  106;  assist  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore,  112 — and  take 
part  against  the  French  in  a 
disputed  succession  of  the  Dec- 
can,  ib.  ;  driven  by  the  viceroy 
of  Bengal  from  Calcutta,  114 — 
which  is  retaken  by  Clive,  ib,; 
constituted  masters  of  Bengal  by 
the  results  of  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  115;  struggle  with  the 
French  in  the  Deccan,  201  ;  se- 
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verely  mulcted  by  the  Mahrattas, 
ib. ;  resume  possession  of  Madras, 
202 ;  defeat  a  French  fleet,  204 ; 
oust  the  French  from  the  ascen- 
dency in  the  northern  Deccan, 
207  ;  the  heir  of  the  Moguls  is 
suppliant  for  the  mercy  of  Clive, 
who  is  made  an  omrah  of  the 
empire,  with  the  jaghire  of  the 
Calcutta  territory,  208  j  capture 
the  Dutch  fleet,  ib.;  drive  the 
emperor  before  them  in  Bengal, 
209;  depose  two  successive  na- 
bobs, and  by  the  battle  of  Buxur 
establish  themselves  as  the  greatest 
military  power  in  India,  210; 
the  emperor  pensioned,  and  the 
Company  made  Dewan  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  211  ;  condi- 
tion of  India  at  this  epoch,  212  ; 
disagreement  in  India  between 
the  Company  and  the  Crown, 
216  ;  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Company,  220;  the  Ro- 
hilla  war  and  its  horrors,  221 ; 
first  Mahratta  war,  223 ;  destroy 
the  last  remnant  of  the  French 
power  in  India,  224 — but  in  doing 
60  draw  against  them  the  hostility 
of  Hyder  Ali,  225  ;  dangerous 
position  of  the  new  dominions, 
226 ;  alternate  successes,  ib.  ; 
peace,  227 ;  new  IMahratta  war, 
followed  by  a  disadvantageous 
peace,  the  English  giving  up  all 
their  acquisitions,  229 ;  deposi- 
tion of  the  Rajah  of  Benares, 
230;  establishment  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  230  ;  new  war  with 
Mysore,  231  ;  capture  of  Banga- 
lore, ib.  ;  capture  of  Seringapa- 
tam,  233  ;  period  when  the  British 


government  become  fully  identi- 
fied with  the  Company  in  their 
military  operations,  234  ;  new  war 
with  Mysore,  236 ;  second  cap- 
ture of  Seringapatam,  and  death 
of  Tippoo,  237  ;  Oude  perma- 
nently subsidized,  239 ;  deposi- 
tion of  the  nabobs  of  Furruckabad, 
Surat,  Tanjore,  and  Arcot,  240; 
treaty  of  Bassein,  242 ;  New  Mah- 
ratta war,  243;  power  of  the 
chiefs  completely  crushed,  244, 
ib. ;  alarm  of  the  nation  at  home, 
and  a  peace  patched  up,  in  which 
most  of  their  advantages  are 
relinquished,  247  ;  mutiny  of  the 
native  troops  at  Vellore,  249 ; 
mutiny  of  the  European  officers 
at  Seringapatam,  252  ;  destruc- 
tion of  the  Dutch  power  in  the 
Archipelago,  255  ;  disastrous  war 
with  Nepaul,  and  acquisition  of 
the  provinces  of  Kamaon  and 
Gurhwal,  259;  Pindarrie  war, 
263;  Mahratta  war  rekindled,  and 
the  Rajah  of  Bcrar  chastised  and 
deposed,  266 ;  Holkar's  troops  de- 
feated, ib.;  the  Peshwa  deposed, 
the  Pindarries  destroyed,  and 
the  Mahratta  confederacy  com- 
pletely broken  up,  269  ;  war  with 
the  Burmese,  270;  mutiny  of 
Barrackpore,  278;  chastisement 
of  Bhurtpore,  281  ;  Mysore 
placed  under  a  British  commis- 
sion, 282 ;  annexation  of  Coorg, 
the  Company  become  exclusively 
a  political  body,  284 ;  origin  of 
the  Affghan  war,  288  ;  Ghuznee 
captured,  295— and  Khelat,  296  ; 
transactions  at  Cabool,  299 ;  de- 
scription of  the  retreat  and  mas- 
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sacre  of  the  British  army,  302; 
war  of  vengeance,  307 — and  re- 
turn of  the  glutted  army,  310; 
Chinese  war,  311  ;  origin  of  the 
Sindian  war,  313  —  and  annexa- 
tion of  the  country,  316;  chas- 
tisement of  Gwalior,  318 
East  India  Company,  constitution  of, 
321 ;  audacity  of  their  servants 
abroad,  330 ;  interference  of  Par- 
liament, and  new  constitution, 
332 ;  further  changes,  and  insti- 
tution of  the  Board  of  Control, 
S34  ;  existing  constitution  and 
regime,  340;  history  of  their 
army,  351  ;  description  of  the 
march  of  Indian  troops,  363;  ma- 
rine force,  367  —  administration 
of  the  law  and  police,  372 ;  re- 
venue, 394;  Zemindary  settle- 
ment, 399 ;  Ryotwar  settlement, 
402 ;  Mouzawar  settlement,  404 ; 
revenue  from  salt,  407 — from 
opium,  408  —  from  commerce, 
410 ;  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
417 ;  educational  establishments, 
422 

Ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the 
Company,  417 

Educational  establishments  of  the  Com- 
pany, 422 

Elephant,  white,  of  the  Burmese,  ii.  51 

Erberfield,  Peter,  story  of,  79 

Feast  of  the  Dead,  225 

Floris,  92 

Forbidden  city,  245 

Forests  of  India,  i.  469 

French  East  India  Company,  origin 
of,  107  ;  establish  the  seat  of  a 
Governor-General  in  Pondicherry, 
109;   capture  Madras,  and  beat 


off  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  ib. ; 
defend  Pondicherry  triumphantly 
from  an  English  fleet,  110;  take 
part  in  a  disputed  succession  of 
the  Deccan,  and  are  opposed  by 
the  English,  112;  are  successful, 
and  become  supreme  in  the  Dec- 
can,  113;  lose  Madras,  202;  are 
defeated  in  a  naval  action,  204 ; 
totally  defeated  at  Wandewash, 
and  compelled  to  surrender  their 
capital  Pondicherry,  205 ;  lose 
their  ascendency  in  the  Deccan, 
207 
Friendly  Islands,  ii.  417 

Genoa,  shares  for  a  time  in  the  Indian 
trade,  i.  91 

Georgian  islands,  ii.  412 

Geology  of  India,  general  idea  of,  i.  3 

Ghizni,  rise  of  the  kingdom  of,  25 ; 
Mahmood  of,  his  predatory  expe- 
ditions, 28; — and  character,  34; 
destruction  of,  by  the  Ghori  Aff- 
ghans,  36;  removal  of  its  dynasty 
to  Lahore,  36 ;  and  their  extinc- 
tion by  Mahomed  Ghori,  37 

Ghorl,  Mahomed,  conquests  of,  37; 
his  death,  and  dissolution  of  his 
kingdom,  40 

Gibbon,  mistake  of  this  great  writer  as 
to  the  unimportance  of  the  Indian 
trade,  86 

Gold  of  the  Archipelago,  ii.  125 

Government  of  the  ancient  Hindoos, 
i.  162;  influence  upon  it  of  the 
Mahomedans,  178 

Groves  planted  by  the  Hindoos  from 
religious  motives,  469 

Harvey's  Islands,  ii.  417 

Heki,  the  New  Zealand  patriot,  ii.  425 

Hemp,  ladian,  i.  467 
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Himalaya  range,  its  course  and  cliarac- 
ter,  i.  3 

Hindoos,  supposed  to  be  a  distinct 
race  of  mankind,  i.  2 ;  influence 
upon  them  of  the  laws  of  caste, 
15;  description  of  their  go- 
vernment, 162 ;  their  military 
system,  165;  legal  administra- 
tion, 167  J  taxation,  168  ;  their 
reverence  for  women,  187;  hu- 
manity and  gentleness,  187 ;  ex- 
posure of  the  sick  and  dying,  1 89 ; 
addiction  to  dacoity,  or  gang 
robbery,  190;  marriage,  and  the 
sat),  192;  funerals,  193;  com- 
pared with  the  Mussulmans,  ib. 
estimate  of  their  general  character, 
196;  education,  428;  tolerance 
in  religion,  421  ;  their  plantation 
of  groves,  469 

Hong  Kong,  ceded  to  the  British, 
ii.  344 

Hottentots,  479 

Humayoon,  i.  52 

India  still  unexplored  by  science,  3; 
general  idea  of  its  geological 
system,  3  ;  had  arrived  at  ma- 
turity before  the  visits  of  Euro- 
peans, 8 ;  partially  known  by 
means  of  Alexander  the  Great,  8 ; 
the  expedition  and  embassy  of 
Seleucus,  12 ;  its  intercourse 
with  the  Bactrian  princes,  12; 
its  early  progi-ess  evident  from 
the  laws  of  Menu,  14;  account 
of,  by  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  17; 
political  state  before  Mahomed 
of  Ghizni,  26 ;  under  the  feudal 
regime,  38;  under  the  slave  kings, 
41  ;  under  the  Khilji  dynasty,42; 
under  the  Toghlak  dynasty,  44  ; 


ravaged  by  Tamerlane,  47 ;  under 
Baber,  50  ;  under  Humayoon, 
52 ;  under  Akbar,  54 ;  under 
Jahangir,  59 ;  under  Shah  Je- 
han,  68  ;  under  Aurungzebe,  71  ; 
its  rapid  decline  under  his  suc- 
cessors, 73  ;  ravaged  by  Nadir 
Shah,  75 ;  and  his  successors, 
76;  its  ruin  completed  by  the 
battle  of  Paniput,  76;  geogra- 
phical description,  432  ;  produc- 
tions, 454;  capabilities,  471 

India,  civilization  of,  not  much  affected 
by  the  commerce  of  the  west, 
119;  treasures  of,  120;  village 
system,  124;  causes  of  the  per- 
manence of  that  system,  170; 
its  condition  at  the  time  the 
English  received  the  dewannee  of 
Bengal,  211  ;  review  of  the  con- 
dition of  India  under  Hindoo, 
Mahomedan,  and  British  rule,  485 

Indian  Archipelago,  general  description 
of,  ii.  66  ;  inhabitants,  70  ;  inter- 
course with  Europe,  74 ;  topogra- 
phical system,  87  ;  theory  of  its 
origin,  94;  productions,  114; 
commerce,  127;  customs  and 
manners,  133,  136;  foreign  set- 
tlers, 140 

Indigo,  one  of  the  staples  of  trade 
under  the  Dutch  monopoly,  i. 
102  ;  Indian,  460  ;  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  ii.  120 

Infanticide  in  China,  254 

Japan,  government  of,  373 ;  laws, 
manners,  374;  literature,  386 ;  arts 
and  sciences,  387 ;  productions, 
388  ;  commerce,  389  ;  intercourse 
with  the  Cliinese,  390 ;  Portuguese, 
392  ;  Dutch,  393  ;  English,  398  ; 
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Americans,  399  ;   Russians,  400  ; 

present   critical    position    of    the 

country,  402 
Java,  77;    massacre  of  the   Chinese 

at,  79  ;  conquered  by  the  British, 

80  ;   and  restored,  ib,  description 

of,  91 
Jehangir,  history  of,  i.  59  ;  death  and 

character,  67 
Junk,  description  of  a  Chinese,  ii.  304 

Kafirs,    483;  their  trade  with  the 

Cape  colony,  494 
Khilji  dynasty  of  India,  i.  42 
Khojeh  Abdul  Kurreem,  121 

Laboan,  ii.  108 

Lally,  Count  de,  a  Gallicised  Irishman  ; 
services    in   India,  i.  202 ;    loses 
Pondicherry,  after  a  brave    de- 
fence, 205  ;  and  on  his  return  to 
France  is  murdered  in  form  of  law 
for  his  unsuccessful  heroism,  20G 
Laou-tse,  the  Chinese  mystic  philoso- 
pher,   ii.   150 ;     demon-worship, 
157,223 
Lackered  ware  of  China,  286 
Land  tax,  see  Revenue. 
Law  and  police  as  adm.inistered  by  the 

Company,  i.  372 
Laws  of  the  ancient   Hindoos,   1G7  ; 
influence     upon     them     of    the 
Mahomedans,  179 
Literature,  its  connection  with  religion 
in  India,  171  ;  want  of  the  de- 
partment  of    history    accounted 
for,  173;  the  classical  books,  ib. ; 
the  drama,  174;  influence  of  the 
Mahomedans  upon  literature,  181 
Locusts,  ii.  489 
Lombook,  92 
Luzon,  see  Philippines. 


Lu(;onia,  *ee  Philippines. 

Madagascar,  ii.  471 

Madras,  origin  of  the  settlement,  i.  103 ; 
captured  by  the  French,  109 

Magindanao,  see  Mindanao 

Mahomedans,  compared  with  the  Hin- 
doos, 193 

Mahomedan  rule  in  India,  its  influ- 
ence upon  industry,  134 

Mahomedanism,  its  rise  and  progress, 
23 

Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  see  Ghizni 

Mahomed  of  Ghori,  see  Ghori 

Mahrattas,  origin  of  their  power,  71  ; 
consolidation  of  their  government, 

74  ;    victorious   over  the  empire, 

75  ;  their  army  broken  up  by  the 
battle  of  Paniput,  76 

Malacca,  ii.  75 

Malay  Peninsula,  73.  88 

Manchows,  a  nation  of  Tartars,  i.  23 

Manilla,  see  Philippines 

Marine  of  the  Company,  367 

Marquesas,  ii.  417 

Mauritius,  467 ;  productions  and 
commerce,  469 

Menu,  laws  of,  i.  14 

Military  system  of  the  ancient  Hin- 
doos, 165 

Mindanao,  ii.  110 

Min-ors,  metallic  of  the  Chinese,  288 

Moguls,  a  nation  of  Tartars,  i.  23; 
their  immense  empire  in  the  time 
of  Gengis  Khan,  42 

Moluccas,  ii.  76 

Montradak,  106 

Mouzawar  settlement,  i.  404 

Nanking,  treaty  of  peace  signed  at, 

ii.  369 
Natal,  486 
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Navigators'  Islands,  417 

Nemesis,  exploits  of  the,  342 

New  Guinea,  see  Papua 

New  South  Wales,  convicts  transported 
to,  436 ;  rapid  progress,  441 ; 
assignment  of  convicts  to  free 
settlers,  and  abuses  of  the  system, 
442  ;  transportation  stopped,  445  ; 
productions,  446 ;  statistics  of 
progress,  ib. 

New  Zealand,  discovery  of,  419  j 
colonization,  420 ;  treaty  of 
Waitangi,  422;  New  Zealand 
Company,  423  j  Wairau  massacre, 
424 ;  war  with  the  colonists, 
425;  productions  and  commerce, 
426 ;  manners  and  character  of 
the  natives,  428;  state  and  pro- 
spects of  the  country,  434 

Nicobar  islands,  87 

Ningpo,  occupation  of,  355;  attempt 
of  the  Chinese  to  recapture,  356 

Norfolk  Island,  description  of,  438 

Nur    Jehan,  romantic  history  of  this 

celebrated  empress,  i.  59 
Nutmeg  tree,  ii.  98 

Opium, may  have  formed  an  ingredient 
in  the  Medean  drugs,  i,  87;  revenue 
of  the  Company  derived  from, 
408;  cultivation  in  India,  463; 
and  in  China,  ii.  271  ;  history  of 
the  trade,  322  ;  account  of  the 
"  opium  war,"  336 

Oriental  negro,  71  ;  of  Papua,  96 

Pacific,  islands  of  the,  403;  their 

inhabitants,  404 
Palo  wan,  111 
Paniput,  battle  of,  i.  76 
Papua,  ii.  96 
Pearls,  imported  by  the  Romans,  i.  86 


Pegu,  see  Burmah. 

Pekin,  description  of,  ii.  182 

Pcnang,  83 

Pepper,  Indian,  i.  4G4 

Perfumes,  imported  by  the  Romans, 
86 

Permanence  of  the  eastern  nations,  a 
delusion,  77 

Pheniciaus,  their  traffic  with  India, 
84 

Philippine  islands,  discovered  by 
Magellan,  ii.  81  ;  ransom  of 
Manilla  by  the  English,  82; 
Luzon,  112 

Plassey,  battle  of,  i.  115 

Pondicherry,  origin  of  the  settlement, 
109 

Porcelain  in  China,  ii.  285 

Portuguese,    become  masters    of  the 
Indian    trade  in  consequence  of 
their  discovery  of  the  route  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  i.93  ;  decline 
of  their  dominion,  94  ;  and  fall,  98 ; 
modern  position,  254  ;  their  inter- 
course    with     the     Archipelago, 
ii.  75  ;  and  Japan,  392 
Port  Essington,5ee  Australia. 
Port-Phillip,  453 
Province  Wellesley,  86 

Religion,  the  brahminical  system, 
141  ;  absurdity  of  the  popular  my- 
thology, 144 ;  moral  effect  upon 
the  people,  147  ;  parallel  drawn  in 
some  cases  between  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Jews,  150;  and  Chris- 
tians, 151  ;  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  153;  con- 
nection of  caste  with  religion,  154; 
of  literature,  171  ;  present  reli- 
gious conditionand  prospects  of  the 
Hindoos,  497;  religion  of  Thibet, 
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ii.  36;  Burmah,  59;    Siam,  63; 

China,  218  ;  Japan,  374  ;  islands 

of  the  Pacific,  405 
Revenue  of  the  Company,  i.  394 
Rhubarb,  Chinese,  ii.  313 
Robbery,  a    legal  trade    in    ancient 

India,  i.  127 
Rodriguez  islands,  ii.  470 
Roe,  SirThomas,at  the  court  of  Jehan- 

gir,  i.  67  ;  obtains  the  redress  of 

some  mercantile  grievances,  101 
Romans  become  masters  of  the  Indian 

trade,  i.  84 
Ryotwar  settlement,  402 

Sago, 100 
Saint  Helena,  496 
Salt,  revenue  from,  407 
Sandalwood  island,  93 
Sandwich   islands,    406 ;    their   sud- 
den civilization,  407  ;  boudoir  of 
a  native  lady,  410;  government, 
ib.;  commerce,  411 
Sarawak,  106 
Scythia,  the  country  of  the  Tartars, 

20 
Sea-slug,  see  Tripang. 
Seleucus,  expedition  of,  12 
Seringapatam,  first  capture  of,  i.  233  ; 

second  capture,  237 
Seychelles  islands,  470 
Shah  Jehan,   history  of,  68 ;  struggle 
of  his  four  sons  for  the  empire,  69 ; 
his  death  and  character,  70 
Shanghae,  capture  of,  3G3 
Siam,  productions  of,  ii.  62;  religion, 

63 ;  manners,  64 
Silk,    early    history  of,    88 ;    one   of 
the    staples   of  trade  under  the 
Dutch   monopoly,   102 ;    Indian, 
461 ;  Chinese,  ii.  283 
Singapore,     foundation    of,    85 ;    its 


prosperity,  86 ;  trade  with  the 
Archipelago,  129 

Slave  kings  of  India,  41 

Society  islands,  412 ;  progress  of, 
414 

Sooloo  islands,  109 

Southern  Africa,  see  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Spaniards,  their  fortunes  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, 81 

Spice  islands,  98 

Spices,  imported  by  the  Romans,  86  ; 
one  of  the  principal  staples  under 
the  Dutch  monopoly,  102 

Steam  navigation,  history  of,  473 

Storms,  theory  of,  481 

Straits'  Settlements,  86 

Sugar,  Indian,  459  " 

Sumatra,  89 

Sumbhawa,  92 

Swan  River,  see  Australia. 

Taboo  of  the  Pacific  islands,  408 

Tahiti,  fatal  visit  of  the  Bounty,  412  ; 

historical   beauty  of  the  women, 

413 

Tamerlane  ravages  India,  i.  47 

Taouism,  see  Laon-tse 

Tartars,  their  habitat  and  early  move- 
ments, i.  21  ;  divided  into  three 
nations,  23  ;  their  struggle  with 
the  Chinese,  ii.  161  ;  ascend  the 
throne  of  China,  163;  driven 
back  into  the  desert,  165 ;  new  con- 
quest of  China,  167  ;  disgi-aceful 
massacre  of  Tartar  troops  by  the 
British,  360  ;  slaughter  their  own 
families  at  Chapoo,  361 ;  and  at 
Chin-kiang-foo,  366 

Tasmania,  colonized  by  convicts  as  a 
dependency  of  New  South  Wales, 
441 ;     declared    independent    of 
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New  South  Wales,  449  ;  increase 
of  free  settlers  and  rapid  progress, 
450  ;  constituted  the  grand  jail  of 
the  empire,  451 

Taxation  of  the  ancient  Hindoos,i.  1G8; 
changes  introduced  by  the  Ma- 
honiedans,  180 

Taycocktow,  capture  of,  ii.  342 

Tea,  commencement  of  the  trade  in, 
i.  103  ;  Indian,  4G5  ;  Chinese,  ii. 
268 ;  manufacture  of,  282  ;  Ja- 
panese, 389 

Tenasserim  provinces,  G2.  64 

Temate,  98 

Theophilanthropists,  i.  498 

Thibet,  description  of,  ii.  32  ;  produc- 
tions, 34  ;  religion,  36  ;  history, 
39  ;  customs  and  manners,  42 

Timor,  93 

Tin  of  the  Archipelago,  124 

Ting-hae,  first  capture  of,  337 ; 
second  capture,  352 

Tobacco,  Indian,  i.  464 

Toghlak  dynasty  of  India,  44 

Tonquin,  ii.  140 

Trades  in  India,  i.  125  ;  rudeness  of 
their  tools,  133  ;  influence  upon 
them  of  the  Mahomedan  rule,  134 


Tripang,  ii.  123 
Tse-ke,  capture  of,  358 
Turks,  a  nation  of  Tartars,  i.  23 
Tydore,  ii.  98 

Tyrian  purple,  probably  composed  in 
part  of  the  gum  lac  of  India,  i.  87 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  see  Tas- 
mania 

Vcdas,  173 

Venice  becomes  the  mistress  of  the 
Indian  trade,  91 

Village  system  of  India,  124  ;  causes 
of  its  permanence,  170 

Wairav  massacre,  ii.  424 

Wine,  Cape,  493 

Women,  in  the  laws  of  the  Hindoos,  i. 
182  ;  in  their  poems  and  plays, 
183;  segregation  of,  184;  their 
social  influence,  ib.;  alleged  in- 
delicacy, 187 

Wool,  Indian,  466;  Chinese,  ii.  285; 
Cape,  492 

Zemixdary  settlement,  i.  399 
Zenobia,  the  famous  Queen  of  the  East, 
85. 
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